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THE    SUTHERLANDS. 


The  Satherlands  were  people  of  some  consequence  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties — I  am  now  speaking  of  three 
or  four  years  since ;  and  the  family  at  Ringsworth  House 
(where  they  resided  at  the  time  this  narrative  commences) 
consisted  of  old  Mrs.  Sutherland,  her  daughter  Jane,  and 
her  sons  George  and  James. 

George  had  then  recently  succeeded  to  the  valuable 
estates  of  his  most  respectable  father,  who  had  quietly  re- 
posed in  Ringsworth  Church,  beneath  the  very  pew  in 
which  he  had  hebdomadally  slumbered  during  many  years 
of  his  exemplary  life ;  and  James,  who  was  originally  in- 
(    tended  for  the  law,  but  had  latterly  thought  of  taking 

I  orders,  resided  with  his  mother  and  sister  at  his  brother's 
place. 
They  were,  I  believe,  a  happy,  although  not  contented 
i  family ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  happy  amongst  them- 
I  selves.  The  old  lady  was  an  excellent  mother,  Jane  an 
I  exemplary  daughter  and  affectionate  sister,  and  George 
j  and  James  were  both  rigidly  scrupulous  in  the  fulfilment 
I  of  every  filial  and  fraternal  duty ;  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less dissatisfied  in  different  degrees,  and  for  different 
reasons,  with  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  Jane  was  plain ;  tnjfid  perhaps,  owing 
to  that  very  circumstance,  not  the  best-tempered  person 
imaginable  :  some  said  she  had  been  crossed  in  love,  and 
sure  it  is,  that  in  her  manner  she  was  cold  even  to  freezing. 
Whether  this  frigidity  was  really  the  resnlt  of  past  disap- 
pointment, or  simply  oonstitntional,  I  never  became  suffi- 
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ciently  intimate  with  her,  during  a  twelve  years*  acquaint- 
ance, precisely  to  ascertain. 

George,  who  had  inherited  the  very  fine  property  of  his 
father,  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  Jane  in  temperament  ; 
he  was  the  most  susceptible  creature  upon  earth,  over- 
flowing with  enthusiasm  about  beauty,  and  all  the  witching^ 
attributes  of  women,  in  expressing  his  admiration,  of  which, 
he  was  much  too  free  and  liberal  to  please  his  icy  sister, 
who  aflected  to  despise  personal  attractions,  and  descanted 
perpetually  upon  intellectual  excellence  and  the  beauties 
of  the  mind. 

Mrs.  Sutherland,  from  her  intimate  knowledge  of  her 
son's  character  and  constitution,  frequently  expressed  her 
apprehension,  that  George  would,  upon  some  occasion, 
too  suddenly  surrender  his  heart  in  exchange  for  a  fair 
hand,  and  only  hoped  and  trusted  that  his  extreme  im- 
petuosity might  not  involve  him  in  any  serious  calamity  ; 
which  apprehension  on  her  part,  tender  and  maternal  as 
it  was,  was  construed  by  her  second  son  James  into  a 
dread  of  innovation,  and  a  fear  that  his  brother  should  in- 
troduce a  young  Mrs.  Sutherland  to  supersede  the  existing 
head  of  the  establishment.  This  was  James's  opinion  of 
his  mother's  genuine  anxiety  for  her  volatile  son ;  but 
James  was  a  calculating,  narrow-minded  person,  prone  to 
attribute  the  worse  motives  to  the  best  actions.  He  was 
dissimilar  in  every  point  of  character  to  George,  who  had 
neither  guile  nor  concealment  in  his  composition,  and  never 
feared  or  suspected  either,  in  any  body  else  ;  he  was  always 
gay,  always  happy,  liberal  to  profusion,  and  generous  to 
excess. 

James,  whose  small  income,  to  be  sure,  justified  his 
economy,  was  frugal  even  to  parsimony ;  and  having  been 
taught  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  that  sixpence  per  diem 
amounts  to  nine  pounds  and  half-a-crown  per  annum, 
never  allowed  the  calculation  to  escape  his  memory,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  constantly  endeavouring  to 
illustrate  its  excellence  by  his  conduct. 

While  George  was  roaming  and  roving  about  the  country, 
the  envy  and  delight  of  all  the  blooming  damsels  in  his 
vicinity,  James  had  coolly  and  deliberately  made  a  <*  dead 
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set"  at  a  "  fortune  •/'  his  pursuit  could  not  even  be  called 
**  fortune-Attw/mgr,"  it  was  regular  slaughter — killing  the 
game  sitting,  without  either  glory  or  sport.  Many  were 
the  times  when  honest,  open-hearted  George,  rallied  his 
wary  brother  on  the  steady-going  devotion  which  he  paid 
to  Miss  Grace  Lazenby,  a  young  lady  domesticated  in 
their  neighbourhood  with  an  elderly  gentlewoman  of  the 
name  of  Trainer,  who  professed  to  take  two  or  three  pupils 
upon  the  most  liberal  scale  of  accommodation,  and  the 
roost  extravagant  terms. 

With  this  elderly  gentlewoman  Mr.  James  Sutherland 
happened  to.  be  a  favourite,  and  at  her  house  many  of  his 
evenings  were  passed  during  those  seasons  when  her  other 
protSgees  were  gone  to  their  families,  and  when  Miss 
Lazenby,  whose  father  was  rich  beyond  calculation,  and  a 
Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  remained  at  **  Belmont 
Establishment ;"  seeing  that  she  had  no  relations  in  Eng- 
land with  whom  to  pass  the  holidays. 

James  Sutherland,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Miss  Grace 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  proceeded  to  London  on  the 
outside  of  a  stage-coach,  to  collect  information  as  to  her 
father,  and  learned,  to  his  heart's  content,  that  the  reports 
of  the  old  gentleman's  wealth  were  well-founded;  that 
Grace  was  actually  his  only  daughter ;  that  her  mother 
was  dead ;  that  he  was  very  much  attached  to  his  child : 
and  that,  in  short,  if  he  did  not  die  worth  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  was  very  much  calumniated 
in  regard  to  his  circumstances. 

My  reader  may  perchance  have  seen  a  cat  set  a  mouse 
— fix  her  eye  upon  the  poor  little  harmless  thing — watch 
it — never  look  from  it — but  sit  ready  to  pounce  down  and 
snap  it  up  if  it  attempted  only  to  wriggle  its  little  tail. 
So  sat  James  Sutherland,  and  watched  Grace  Lazenby : — 
with  the  same  care,  the  same  assiduity,  and  the  same  hope, 
did  the  young  aspirant  to  wealth  and  contentment  apply 
himself  to  the  movements  of  his  intended  prize. 

It  was  upon  his  return  from  London  that  he  commenced 
the  systematic  siege :  and  though  neither  of  the  parties 
were  talkative,  and  sometimes  the  whole  evening  would 
pass  away  without  any  conversation  at  ali,  still  he  read 
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wpt  to  make  himself  mteresting  in  the  eyes  of  his  Duleinea 
by  a  knowledge  of  India  and  Indian  customs,  until  he  was 
able  to  navigate  the  Ganges  with  her,  from  Bally  Nuggur 
to  Chandpoorah,  and  from  Sickery  Gully  even  up  to 
Futtygur,  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  been  smoking  his 
chilum  in  her  illustrious  father's  budgerow. 

George,  in  the  mean  while,  had  announced  his  intention 
of  visitmg  Leamington,  and  pressed  James  to  accompany 
him  thither ;  but  neither  tlie  attractions  of  the  Spa,  nor 
the  still  greater  inducement  of  being  franked  by  his  brother 
during  his  stay  there,  could  allure  the  persevering  lover 
from  '^  Belmont  Establishment,''  and  the  fair  object  of  his 
prudent  adoration.  George,  therefore,  went  alone,  and 
some  weeks  had  elapsed  after  his  departure,  before  he 
even  proposed  returuing ;  and  when  the  day  had  beea 
twice  fixed,  and  tl'ie  return  twice  delayed,  his  mother  be- 
gan to  feel  a  little  apprehensive  that  her  long-cherished 
fears  with  regard  to  his  acknowledged  susceptibility  were 
about  to  be  realized  :-*-a  third  time  he  was  by  his  own 
appointment  expected  at  Rings  worth.  Jane  kept  per- 
petually straining  her  dull  gray  eyes  from  the  windows  of 
the  library  towards  a  point  in  the  distance,  where  the  un- 
dulations of  tlie  country  afibrded  them  a  view  of  the  high 
road  ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  first  dinner-bell  was  rung — no 
George :  the  second  dinner-bell — no  George :  half  aa 
hour's  law — (unusual  grace  in  a  family  so  regular) — ^was 
allowed — alas!  all  to  no  purpose, — still  the  wished-for 
member  of  the  circle  was  absent.  Evening  came,  and 
Jane  covered  up  her  moping  Java  sparrows  with  the  accus- 
tomed green  baize,  and  made  her  weak-eyed  poodle's  bed 
*~and  still  no  George.  James  returned  from  <'  Belmont 
Establishment,"  and  kindly  contributed  his  gloomy  sur- 
mises and  apprehensions  to  the  general  stock,  and  the 
family  retired  to  rest,  wondering  what  on  earth  could  have 
happened  to  the  roving  "  Squire." 

The  season  of  doubt,  however,  was  brief.  The  following 
morning  brought  intelligence  exactly  such  as  his  anxious 
mother  had  always  anticipated.  It  was  announced  that 
he  had  engaged  himself  to  be  married  to  Miss  Emily 
BuAbridge,  a  young  lady,  who,  by /titf  account  of  her,  was 
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dM  most  beantifal,  most  fascmatin^^  and  most  amiable 
creatitve  in  all  the  knows  worid. 

^  I  kaew  Iww  h  W0u2d  be,'*  safid  bos  aged  patent,  lay  rag 
down  bis  lettei:  now^  Jane,  what  do  you  sarjr?  did  I  not 
jwige  bis  dteponlioB  aecmaftely  I" 

*'  The  nane/'  saM  Jane,  does  not  sonoid  anstocratie  : 
however,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  sitae  bave  but  a 
miBd  and  a  heart." 

**  And  a  fortnne,**  said  JameK 

^  Ob,  I  shall  net  caxse  for  that,  if  she  be  bist  eompeuaooi^ 
able,"  said  Jane. 

**  Gompanioiiabler'  exdaimied  her  brotiier.  ^*  Of 
eooTse,  my  dear  child,  sbe  wilt  not  be  a  eompanba  for 
«9  ;  you  will  find  that  we  must  retire,  and  leave  her  and 
Cfe^ge  in  posaessioa  of  RiiigswoTth." 

Jane  expressed  her  doubt  by  a  humming  noise,  which  I 
Cftiinot  attempt  to  describe,  but  wkich  wa»  quite  undlev* 
stood. 

**  There  cmn  be  none,"  continued  James :  it  is  true, 
Iiaatj  bsDg  OQ,  as  long  as  I  continue  single;  and  it  will 
be  convenient,  and  perhs^s  better,  tiiat  I  should,  for  it 
will  save  the  expense  of  an  establishment ;  but  depend 
lEipon  it;  George  will  not,  and  if  he  would,  his  lady  will 
not,  allow  hds  mother  and  s^ter  to  reside  m  her  house." 

"  I  dare  say  yon  are  right,"  said  hie  mother;;  '*  it  is 
quite  ^e  way  of  the  world,  James ;  as  the  old  provevb 
tells  us : 

'  My  son  is  my  soa  till  he  gets  bim  a  wif«  ; 
My  daughters  my  daaghter  all  tbe  days  of  her  life.* 

I  However,  this  world  is  but  a  transitory  one ;  we  all  have 
owr  turns,  and  /  must  make  way  for  others,  as  others  made 
way  for  me.  I  have  always  intended,  whenever  thi^  event 
ahoukl  take  place,  as  I  clearly  foresaw  it  would,  to  retire 
to  Bath  with  Jane,  and  there  we  must  make  ourselves  af 
ba{^y  as  we  can." 

•*  I  wonder  what  sort  of  girl  she  is,"  sighed  Ja«e, 
"  I  wonder  if  she  has  much  money,"  murmured  Jfim^t 
"  I  hope  she  is  amiable,"  said  the  mother, 
"  I  trust  she  will  be  prudent,"  said  the  son. 
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*'  I  think  she  must  be  intellectual/'  ejaculated  bis 
sister;  "  George  would  not  marry  any  body  very  silly." 

"  When  is  the  ceremony  to  take  place  ?"  inquired  James. 

**  I  suspect  it  is  over,*^  said  Mrs.  Sutherland ;  "  he 
writes  as  if  he  were  married,  yet  surely  he  would  at  least 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  his  bride  before  he  irrero- 
cably  constituted  her  one  of  his  family." 

In  such  consultations  as  these  much  time  was  consumed, 
which  might  have  been  spared  ;  for  it  turned  out  that  Miss 
Busbridge  actually  became  Mrs.  Sutherland  on  the  ninth 
day  of  George's  acquaintance  with  her. 

He  first  saw  her  at  a  ball,  where  she  appeared  to  be  the 
magnet  of  attraction.  Lordlings  and  lancers,  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  were  in  her  train,  hovering  round  her  as  flies 
congregate  about  sugar :  George  inquired  her  name ; 
grew  unaccountably  uneasy  at  the  attentions  which  were 
paid  to  her  by  a  tall  gentleman  in  stockinet  pantaloons ; 
worried  himself  into  a  fever ;  got  introduced  by  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies ;  danced  with  her ;  made  himself  ex- 
tremely agreeable ;  pushed  the  acquaintance  in  a  waltz,  as 
far  as  he  decently  could ;  found  her  all  soul  and  sensi- 
bility, all  gentleness  and  feeling ;  continued  the  intoxicat-. 
ing  whirl  until  she  grew  giddy.  She  complained  of  her 
head ;  leaned  heavily  on  his  arm  for  support ;  begged  to 
be  taken  to  her  aunt ;  and,  when  George  had  acceded  to 
her  request,  immediately  introduced  him  to  that  portly  and 
particularly  well-dressed  lady,  Mrs.  Malooney. 

From  that  moment  he  devoted  himself  to  Emily — his 
dear  Emily — his  bright-eyed  Emily — his  downy  cheeked 
Emily, — goaded  on  by  the  occasional  smiles  she  bestowed 
upon  her  various  sighing  cavaliers,  and  driven  still  harder 
by  the  information  which  she  herself  gave  him,  that  her 
aunt  Malooney  had  expressed  an  intention  of  forcing  her 
into  a  match  with  the  tall  gentleman  from  Cork,  in  the 
stockinet  pantaloons,  who  was,  into  the  bargain,  the  said 
Mrs.  Malooney's  nephew.  This  little  history,  added  to 
the  intelligence  that  she  would  rather  die  than  marry  the 
said  tall  gentleman,  forced  our  impetuous  hero  into  that 
decisive  measure  which  he  announced  to  his  family,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  somewhat  suddenly. 
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The  girl,  who  seemed  all  candour,  evinced,  by  her  un- 
reserved manner  to  George,  an  unquestionable  degree  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  his  society ;  and  such  was  the 
amiable  ingenuousness  of  the  sweet  young  creature,  that 
three  days  after  their  first  meeting,  she  actually  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears  at  hearing  of  his  wealth  and  property, 
fearing,  as  she  said,  that  they  would  be  insuperable  bars 
to  their  further  acquaintance. 

Oh  !  those  tears,  those  plaguy  tears — ^what  mischief  do 
they  do !  His  heart  palpitated  at  the  sight  of  them.  He 
felt  half  wild  with  the  idea  that  so  much  beauty,  so  much 
unsophistication  should  at  once  have  become  thus  deeply 
interested  for  him ;  and  when  she  turned  from  his  scruti- 
nizing glance,  and,  raising  her  bewitching  countenance 
and  melting  eyes  towards  heaven,  murmured — "  What 
would  I  give  that  we  had  never  met !"  it  was  all  over — 
the  thing  was  settled. 

Here  was  a  lovely  creature,  with  cheeks  like  maiden- 
blush  roses,  downy  as  peaches,  eyes  like  diamonds,  and 
teeth  like  pearls,  by  turns  all  softness  and  animation, 
with  features  full  of  the  sweetest  expression,  a  figure  all 
symmetry,  and  a  mind  all  sensibility.  Here,  too,  was 
George,  who,  like  Csesar,  had  come,  had  seen,  and  evi- 
dently had  conquered ;  and  it  was  clear,  not  only  to  him- 
self, but  to  Mrs.  Malooney  and  the  tall  gentleman  in  the 
stockinet  pantaloons,  that  it  was  '^  une  affaire  finie." 

George,  in  the  ardour  of  his  enthusiasm,  opened  his 
whole  heart  to  Mrs.  Malooney,  who  received  his  overtures* 
with  great  complacency,  eulogized  Emily  as  the  most 
angelic  person  upon  earth, ''  quite  a  treasure  ;'*  expatiated 
upon  the  sacrifice  she  should  make  in  relinquishing  her 
darling  companion:  she  had  known  her  from  a  child; 
never  was  such  a  disposition,  such  a  heart,  &c.  &c.^n 
short,  so  devoted  was  she  to  the  dear  creature,  that  she 
could  not  endure  the  society  of  any  other  female ;  which 
George  inclined  to  think  extremely  probable,  for,  except 
in  public  rooms,  he  never  saw  any  ladies  with  his  dear 
Emily  or  her  amiable  chaperone.  However,  Mrs. Malooney 
described  her  as  perfect.     She  was  poor,  she  admitted, — 
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ImU  what  of  that?  George  had  pleat j  of  mo»ev»  aad^ 
inaddcaed  bj  the  intelligence  that  the  was  actually  bea^ 
kj  admirers^  and  persecuted  with  proposals^  he  concluded 
the  treaty  by  an  o£fer  of  his  hand  and  heart ;  and,  much 
to  his  gratification  and  delight.  Miss  Emily  Busbridge  sup- 
render^  herself  and  all  her  attractions  to  her  devoted 
adorer  at  ooe  of  the  churches  of  Warwick,  as  I  have  be« 
fore  mentioned,  on  the  ninth  morning  of  their  acquaint 
aoce. 

Mrs.  Malooaey,  and  her  tall  friend  in  the  stockinel 
pantaloons,  however,  left  Leamington  before  the  ceremony^ 
wfakh  would  perhaps  have  surprised  George,  had  not  the 
old  lady  explained  to  him  that  she  thought  it  not  at  all 
kspossiUe,  if  she  delayed  her  departure,  that  her  tall 
fiiend  in  the  stockinets  might  offer  something  like  a  re- 
BMNMtrance  against  the  match:  havii^  done  so,  GecMrge 
was  quite  charmed  with  the  old  gentlewoman's  care  and 
consideration  of  his  dearest  interests,  and  felt  that  she 
exhibited  altogether  so  much  kmdness  in  her  conduct  to* 
wards  him,  that  she  entirely  won  his  heart,  and  having 
previously  to  her  departure  presented  her  with  a  magnifi* 
cent  set  of  amethysts,  for  which  she  had  chanced  to  express 
great  admkation,  the  ardent  youth  conveyed  his  lovely 
blushing  prize  to  a  sweet  and  carefully  selected  seclusion^ 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  her  bewitching  society,  and 
all  the  joyous  world-defymg  pleasures  of  the  honey-moon. 

George,  it  must  be  understood,  warm  and  enthusiastic  as 
he  was,  was  clever  and  intelligent ;  and  if  his  judgment  had 
been  at  first  blinded  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  Miss 
£mily*8  charms, yet,  as  he  became  by  degrees  more  andmore 
accustomed  to  tiieir  radiance,  so  did  his  ^'mind's eye"  gra- 
dually perceive  things  more  clearly ;  and  on  the  third  day  of 
hisdomestication  at  Eglantine  Cottage  (for  so  was  the  ready 
furnished  harbour  of  love  and  happiness  denominated  by  the 
landlord — a  respectable  tallow-chandler),  he  began  to  fear 
tiiat  his  bride's  manners  were,  perhaps,  a  little  less  delicate, 
andalittlemore  abrupt,  than  diey  had  atfirst  appeared  to  be: 
she  contradicted  him  most  decidedly,  and  most  unc^e^ 
moniously ;  and  even  west  so  far  as  openly  to  declare  that 
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ibe  foimd  theif  ^  bower  of  blist"  '^  fmoosimon  stupid,'' 
and  to  propose  a  speedy  r^orn  to  the  gaieties  of  move 
general  society. 

George,  wbo  was  a  devoted  son,  iminedifttely  seized 
upon  thi»  expression  of  her  desire  to  change  the  scene,  as 
a  favourable  circumstance  whereon  to  found  a  proposal  for 
taking  her  home  to  Ringsworth,  a  measure  which  she,  by 
the  way,  did  not  appear  m  the  smallest  degree  to  approve. 
She  had  all  along  evinced  the  greatest  disinclination  for 
being  introduced  to  her  husband's  mother  and  sister,  which 
he,  kkid  soul !  naturally  attributed  to  diffidence,  to  tiie 
delioicy  of  her  situation  under  the  circumstances,  and  that 
sensitive  modesty,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  and 
ribaldry  of  learned  ladies,  makes  beauty  doubly  winning, 
and  talent  twice  bewitching. 

George,  however,  {uressed  his  wishes  upon  this  particular 
point  so  earnestly  and  strenuously,  that  she  found  any 
further  resistance  would  be  unavailing ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  arranged,  that  at  the  end  of  the  following  week 
he  should  present  the  blushing  bride  to  his  expectant 
fieunfiy. 

After  George  and  his  beloved  had  been  married  some 
eight  or  nine  days,  the  husband  expressed  his  sarprtse  that 
his  beloved  Emily  had  not  written  to  the  kind,  good- 
hearted  Mrs.  Malooney,  since  her  departure  from  Leaming- 
ton. 

"  La !"  said  Emily,  '^  as  if  I  had  not— why,  I  have 
written  to  her  twice  smce  she  has  been  away." 

**  I  never  saw  vour  letters,  my  love  !*'  said  George. 

**^  No,  I  should  not  think  joa  did,"  replied  the  bride ; 
"  I  always  keep  my  letters  to  myself.  Tracy,  my  maid, 
always  puts  them  into  the  post  for  me.  You  don't  think 
I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  trust  strangers — ^ 

**  I  am  no  stranger,  dearest,"  soothingly  murmured  her 
^oted  George. 

"  No,  you  are  no  stranger,'*  replied  the  lady. 

'*  And,  moreover,  I  do  happen  to  be  your  husband," 
added  he,  half  pettishly,  and  feeling,  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  somewhat  grieved  at  seeing  Uiat  his  adored  partner 
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preferred  Tracy  as  a  confidante  to  himself.    ''  I  know, 
however,  that  you  have  not  heard  from  your  aunt.'' 

"  Oh  !  but  I  have,"  said  Emily,  "  twice." 

**  You  never  mentioned  it  to  me,"  said  George.  j 

'*  I  did  not  know  you  wanted  to  know,"  was  Emily *s 
reply. 

*«  But  I  have  seen  no  letter  for  you." 

*•  No,  to  be  sure,  Tracy  always  gets  my  letters  from  the  \ 
post-office ;  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  don't  want  every 
body  to  know  my  business." 

"  Umph !"  said  George ;  and  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  to  a  window,  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
^int  of  this  little  dialogue. 

''  My  father  is  coming  over  to  England  almost  directly," 
said  Emily,  carelessly. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  tenderest  of  tender  ground. 
George  had  only  heard  the  name  of  that  respected  per- 
sonage mentioned  once  before ;  he  knew  that  he  held  some 
important  situation  in  a  foreign  country,  but,  as  Mrs. 
Malooney  had  hinted  that  the  lovely  girl  was  not  on  the 
best  terms  with  her  parent,  he  had  studiously  avoided  in 
his  leisure  to  make  such  inquiries  upon  this  very  im- 
portant point,  as  he  had  overlooked  in  his  haste. 

«*  Is  he?"  said  George. 

'*  Yes ;  Mrs.  Malooney  tells  me  he  has  given  up  his 
office  abroad,"  said  Emily. 

"  What — might — that — have — been  ?"  inquired  George, 
with  a  trepidation  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
question. 

"  He  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  Poyais,"  said    : 

•  The  affairs  of  the  country  of  Poyais,  under  the  government  of  the  ( 

cacique  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  were  at  the  period  at  which  this  was  ^ 

written  the  theme  of  universal  conversation.     They  have  now  com-  ,  \ 

pletely  vanished  from  the  sight,  and  faded  from  the  memory,  in  com-  ' 

pany  with  the  virtues  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  '■^\ 

Thistlewood,  and  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Hunt.    In  as  many  years  ':% 

more,  the  virtues,  patriotism,  and  popularity  of  many  of  our  most  dis-  |, 

tinguished  contemporaries  of  the  present  day,  will  be,  we  hope,  '^ 

decently  inteired  in  the  same  sepulchre.    1836.  '^^ 
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^'   '^Ah!  I  believe  that  has  been  rather  an  unfortunate 
•peculation,"  said  George. 

*•  I  believe  so  too,"  answered  his  lady,  "  but  you  see 
there's  a  lot  of  us  in  family,  and  he  embarked  in  the  ex- 
J™1  pedition  with  great  promises  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  one 
reason  why  my  father  and  I  quarrelled,  was  his  not  taking 
me  with  him,  for  he  said  I  should  do  better  at  home. 
Ill"  Aowever,  as  it  has  turned  out,  you  see,  it's  all  for  the  best 
e^  ifter  all." 

This  mode  of  referring  to  the  extent  of  her  family,  the 

'j^  language  adopted  in  that  reference,  the  equivocal  state  of 

^  ^  her  father's  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  the  extraor- 

.  dinary  way  in  which  she  alluded  to  her  marriage  with  her 

'^'y-  devoted  lover,  were  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  George ; 

,  indeed,  such  was  his  feeling  at  the  moment,   that  he 

'"^  dreaded  seeking  any  further  then,  and  purposely  changed 

P^  the  conversation,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in  that 

s^J'"'  blissful  ignorance,  the  enlightenment  of  which  he,  with 

"J  the  Poet,  seemed  to  think  would  have  been  folly.     It 

» ^  must  be  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  things  was  not 

d""  quite  unsullied;   however,   the  matter  was  settled,  the 

'"j  bargain  concluded,  and  the  wisest  thing  he  could  now  do 

I  was  to  make  the  best  of  it.     Even  supposing  her  father 

;  had  been  indiscreet — *'  nemo  mortalium,"  &c.— even  sup- 

'  ^*  posmg  him  to  be  poor,  George  had  sufficient  to  ensure  his 

I  happiness,  and  that  of  his  adored  Emily,  and  what  more 

"r**  was  wanting  ?  and  in  this  manner  he  went  on  soothing 

^"^  and  satisfying  himself  that  he  had  wisely  consulted  his 

.    comfort,  and  acted  most  prudently  in  connecting  him- 

^""    self  with  the  numerous  and  respectable  family  of  the 

Basbridges. 
thi  George  having  duly  announced  his  intention  of  pre- 
jrtf  senting  himself  before  his  respected  and  respectable 
'"'^  parent  on  the  Thursday  following,  made  all  the  proper 
|j,  and  necessary  preparations  for  removing  his  blooming 
0  treasure.  His  own  man  and  Mrs.  Tracy  (who  was  a 
is-  smart,  arch-looking,  bright-eyed  Irish  girl,  pert,  humor- 
P*  ous,  and  mightily  familiar)  being  in  due  form  packed  and 
installed  in  and  about  his  travelling  carriage,  the  bridal 
party  moved  homewards  ;  Dixon  the  servant,  and  Tracv 
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the  soukrettej  imkatng,  m  I  beHere,  id  tl^  mmutest  par- 
ticulars, the  conduct  of  their  Bitslef  and  mistBess  upon 
this  memorable  expedition. 

The  interesting  moment  at  length  arriTed  i  the  equipe^ 
of  George  Sutherland,  Esq.  was  seen  from  the  front  wkb- 
dows  of  Ringsworth  rapidly  traversing  the  sweep  from  the 
ancient  gates  of  his  paternal  domain.  James  Budierland 
proceeded  to  the  ball-door,  and,  tummoning  all  the  d». 
posable  domestics  to  welcome  their  master  and  mistzeas^ 
stood  uncovered  on  the  steps  to  receive  the  happy  couple. 
Jane  ran  to  a  looking-glass  and  adjusted  her  frilly  twisted 
her  limp  ringlets  rouna  her  long  pale  fingers  into  apologies 
for  curls,  bit  her  white  lips  to  give  them  a  *' little  r^," 
and,  smoothing  her  scant  eyebrows,  prepared  to  dress  ber 
countenance  in  smiles.  Her  mother  laid  down  the  book 
she  had  been  reading,  and  depositing  her  spectacles  there^ 
on,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  dusted  away,  as  it  were»  from 
the  folds  of  her  ample  black  silk  gown,  sundry  furrows  of 
snuff,  which  had  gradually  accumulated  in  h^  lap  in  the 
course  of  a  long  morning's  sederunt. 

She  advanced  a  few  steps  from  the  place  wbere  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  received  from  the  band  of  her  son  James 
into  her  embrace  the  wife  of  her  son  George ;  who  having, 
in  the  first  place,  saluted  the  cold  lips  of  his  cowslip- 
coloured  sister,  succeeded  to  the  arms  of  his  mother,  while 
Emily  received  the  accolade  from  Jane. 

"  My  dear  daughter-in-law,"  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  who 
was  really  prepossessed  in  her  favour  by  her  appearance, 
**  you  are  welcome  to  Ringsworth  ;  long  may  you  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  this  world  under  its  roof,  and  may  your 
life  and  that  of  your  dear  George,  be  as  happy  and  as 
satisfactory  to  yourself  and  your  family,  as  mine  has 
been  heretofore  in  the  same  spot  with  Aim,  now  gone  to  a 
better  place  I" 

'^  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  blushing  Emily,  '^  I  dare 
say  we  shall  do  uncommon  well." 

James  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  looked  at  Jane,  whose 
mouth  was  screwed  up  already. 

"  We  are  determined  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  every 
*Mng,"  said  Get^rge,  who  saw  in  a  moment,  however 
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iflQieable  his  mother's  maEiiner  or  intentions  might  be«  that 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  totally  di^Rereat  line  of  bond  act. 

''  Jane,  my  love/'  said  the  matnon,  ^*  do  the  honours  ; 
show  your  sister-in-law  her  room.  And  do  you,  James, 
ring  for  Evans,  who  will  gire  Mrs.  George  Sutherland's 
maid  the  carte  du  pays" 

^'  The  whaty  ma'am  V  said  Emily,  whose  parents  thpught 
with  Milton,  thai  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman, 
and  had  taught  her  no  more. 

"She  will  show  your  maid  your  dressmg-room,  my 
love/'  said  Mrs.  Sutherland. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs. 
George. 

"  This  way  then,  my  dear  sister,"  cried  Jane  to  the  new 
comer,  and  taking  ber  sororially  by  the  hand,  she  led  her 
forth  from  the  oak  parlour  to  the  principal  bedchamber, 
Mrs.  Sutherland  having,  with  the  foresight  of  a  prudential 
lady,  removed  from  her  own  apartment  to  another,  as  a 
minister  who  sees  the  certainty  of  approaching  dismissal 
takes  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  resigning ;  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  that  admirable  dramatist  Tobin,  "  as 
an  orderly  dog  makes  the  best  of  his  way  from  a  room 
the  moment  he  sees  preparations  in  progress  for  kicking 
him  down  stairs. 

"  Well  James/'  said  George,  ^'  and  how  do  you  make 
it  out?" 

"  Much  as  usual,  George,"  said  James ;  "  to  be  sure  I 
have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  you,  but — " 

"  Ay,  by  the  way,  how  is  the  little  Grace  ?" 

^'  As  calm,  and  as  cold,  and  as  quiet  as  ever,"  said 
James. 

**  Not  married  yet  ?"  asked  George. 

**  I  suspect  the  flame  is  hardly  strong  enough,  George," 
said  Mrs.  Sutherland. 

"  You  have  beaten  me  in  your  pretensions  to  beauty, 
George,"  said  Jam^. 

"  You  think  Emily  pretty  ?" 

"  /  think  her  remarkably  pretty/'  said  Mrs.  Suther- 
land. 
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^<  Rather  too  animated  for  me,  you  know/'  observed 
James. 

''  Young  and  wild,"  answered  George,  "  but  the  best- 
tempered  creature  upon  earth. 

•*  Grace,"  whispered  James,  "  expects  her  father  home 
from  India  almost  immediately,  and  then^  my  boy !" 

"Well?" 

"  He  has  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds, 
and  no  child  but  my  Grace,"  said  James. 

"  My  Grace  !"  said  George—**  Oh,  oh  !  it  has  got  that 
length,  has  it?" 

**  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  "  that  Grace 
Lazenby  is  as  much  attached  to  James  as  she  can  be  to 
any  thing.  I  certainly  never  saw  a  creature  of  my  own 
sex  so  provokingly,  so  icily  cold ;  she  moves  mechanically, 
acts  systematically,  and  affects  a  tone  of  philosophy  far 
beyond  her  age." 

**  Ah  !  my  dear  mother,"  said  George,  in  reference  to  a 
past  affair,  and  in  vindication  of  the  levity  of  his  bride, 
from  which  he  anticipated  many  severe  shocks  to  the 
family  nerves,  **  the  silent  and  grave,  the  prim  and  the 
prudish,  arc,  in  truth,  not  one  whit  better  than  the  free- 
hearted laughers.  I  always  suspect,  where  I  see  un- 
natural pretensions ;  I  always  doubt,  when  I  hear  uncalled- 
for  professions ;  and  I  dare  say  there  is  but  little  real 
difference,  if  we  could  read  hearts,  between  my  joyous, 
rosy-cheeked  Emily,  and  James's  little  pale,  phlegmatic, 
pi  atonic,  prudish  Miss  Grace  Lazenby. 

"  No  satire,  George,"  cried  his  brother ;  "  we  have 
always  differed  in  uur  notions  ofbeauty  and  attraction.  I 
cannot  endure  your  dashers, — they  are  my  horror ;  give  me 
the  retiring  modesty,  the  winning  downcast  diffidence, 
the  charms  that  must  be  sought.  My  heart  is  not  to  be 
taken  by  storm — but  a  truce,  here  are  the  sisters." 

And  hand-in-hand  entered  forthwith  Mrs.  George 
Sutherland  and  Jane.  She  had  not  made  much  progress, 
however,  with  her  new  acquaintance ;  for  Emily,  by  an 
untoward  want  of  consideration,  had  commenced  her  in- 
tercourse with  her  sister-in-law  by  an  animated  and  highly 
wrought  attack  upon  old  maids  and  virgins  crossed  in' 
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love,  meaning  thereby  to  show  the  vivaciousness  of  her 
conversational  talent ;  but,  unfortunately,  striking  at  every 
word  a  dagger  into  the  still-aching  heart  of  poor  Jane. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  oak  parlour,  Emily*s  answers 
to  her  mother-in-law's  questions  were  sharp  and  quick, 
and  now  and  then  had  in  their  character  something  per- 
haps undefinable,  but  which  brought  the  eyes  of  Jane  and 
James  perpetually  in  contact.  Nor  was  this  telegraphing 
wholly  unnoticed  by  Geoi^e,  who  felt  rather  uneasy  at  the 
volubility  of  his  careless  wife,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
had  always  been  to  address  his  mother  in  a  tone  of  defer- 
ence and  respect,  kept  his  blood  continually  mounting 
into  his  cheeks,  and  his  heart  constantly  palpitating 
during  the  rest  of  the  conversation  ;  but  the  reader  may 
judge  what  his  sensations  were,  when,  after  looking  for 
some  moments  at  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  dressed  in  a 
peach-coloured  velvet  coat,  with  ailes  de  pigeon  curls 
over  his  ears,  and  a  solitaire  round  his  neck,  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece,  the  lively  bride  inquired  "  who 
that  horrid  old  quiz  was  ?*' 

Jane  burst  into  tears  and  retired— George  caught  his 
bride  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  to  a  window — James  ten- 
dered his  support  to  his  agitated  mother,  and  led  her  out 
of  the  apartment,  the  old  lady  having  previously  blown 
her  nose  twice  sonorously,  after  the  fashion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships,  which,  upon  certain  occasions,  fire  signal- 
guns  previously  to  sailing. 

"  Why,  they  are  all  gone,  George;"  said  Emily. 

"  Yes,  my  angel,"  answered  George  kindly,  yet  sor- 
rowfully ;  ''  you  have  driven  them  away ;  you  should 
not  have  spoken  so  abruptly  about  that  picture,  it  is  the 
likeness  of  my  poor  father ! 

"Lord  bless  us!"  cried  Emily,  "and  that's  it,  is  it? 
What !  do  they  keep  crying  all  this  time  about  him  ? 
Well,  but,"  continued  she,  returning  to  the  portrait;  "  he 
is  an  old  quiz  to  look  at,  you  must  allow  thaty  George." 

George  said  nothing,  in  hopes  that  silence  would  best 
mark  his  disapprobation  of  the  mode  in  which  his  adored 
wife  treated  the  topic ;  but  he  felt,  and  felt  deeply  too, 
that  a  few  events  similar  to  that  which  had  just  occurred. 
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would  inevitaUy  drive  his  vanerable  and  Tenerated  parent 
and  her  sensitive  daughter  from  Ringiworth  for  ever. 
Indeed,  after  the  family  had  separated,  in  order  to  dress 
for  dinner,  the  original  members  of  it,  met  in  close 
divan,  to  know  how  they  should  comport  themselves  for 
the  future  towards  their  new  connexion ;  the  result  of 
which  congress  was  ah  urtanimous  declaration  of  their  for- 
giveness of  a  piece  of  thoughtless  levity  on  the  part  of  the 
giddy  girl ;  and  every  allowance  being  pleaded  for  her 
single-heartedness  and  ingenuousness,  it  was  determined 
that  no  allusion  whatever  should  be  made  to  the  disa- 
greeable subject ;  and,  as  after  dinner  they  should  be 
assembled  in  the  blue  drawing-room  where  the  fatal  object 
was  not,  a  peaceful  evening  was  anticipated  by  all 
parties. 

Dinner  put  down,  and  Mrs.  George  seated  at  table 
between  her  mother-in-law  and  brother-in-law,  looking 
extremely  pretty,  but  making  somewhat  more  of  a  display 
of  her  person  than  Miss  Sutherland  (who  was  muffled 
and  ruffled  up  to  the  chin,  having  no  display  to  make) 
accounted  necessary,  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  that 
young  lady  and  her  brother  James  were,  when  they 
beheld  their  new  relation  eating  fish  with  her  knife! 
Their  horror,  however,  was  complete,  when,  in  addition  to 
two  or  three  glasses  of  Champagne,  they  saw  her  discuss 
two  Brobdignagian  tumblers  of  home-brewed  October  ale, 
which  tumblers  she  left  perfectly  prepared  for  the  severest 
trial  "  supernaculum.'' 

Jane  absolutely  started  at  the  sight,  while  James  slily 
and  silently  made  his  comments.  Jane  looked  at  the 
impropriety  and  unsentimentality  of  her  behaviour ;  James 
calculated  upon  its  extravagance :  and  George,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  give  her  a  hint,  as  to  restraining  her 
appetites,  felt  more  awkward  than  he  had  expected  to 
feel,  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  dibut  at  Ringsworth. 

But,  reader,  if  you  had  only  seen  the  countenance  of 
Carr  the  butler,  when  his  new  mistress,  after  drinking 
more  Champagne  than  he  had  ever  seen  his  old  mistress 
consume  during  the  whole  course  of  her  exemplary  life, 
dashed  away  the  flowing  ringlets  from  her  snowy  lore- 
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head,  and  called  for  ^^  Some  more  ale  V  you  would  have 
died  with  laughing. 

"  Ale !  madam, — ^A— 1— e  V  said  Carr,  slowly  and  in- 
quiringly ;  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  in  utter  dis- 
may, he  retired  to  the  sideboard,  and  transmitted  the 
foaming  goblet  to  the  giddy  girl  by  the  hands  of  a  livery 
servant,  as  if  dreading  to  admiilister  the  copious  draught 
himself. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  the  brothers  were  left  to  a 
teie-d'tete^  and  to  speak  truth,  neither  of  them  well  knew 
how  to  commence  a  conversation,  which  evidently  must 
turn  upon  Uie  subject  of  George*s  marriage. 

James  arranged  his  glass,  and  affected  not  to  know 
whether  the  claret  was  "  with  him'*  or  his  brother. 
However,  at  length,  and  after  a  protracted  and  somewhat 
fidgetty  silence,  George  broke  the  ice  by  inquiring  if 
James  was  going  to  see  his  beloved  Grace  that  evening. 

"  Yes,"  said  James ;  '*  her  tender  little  heart  would  be 
pained  if  I  failed  to  call." 

*'•  Pray  now,  James,"  said  his  brother,  **  to  be  candid, 
because  I  am  sure  you  don*t  care  three  straws  about  the 
girl — have  you  positively  ascertained  her  fortune  ?" 

"  My  dear  George,"  jreplied  James,  **  you  little  know 
mCf  if  you  suppose  that  I  ever  expected  wealth  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  good  feelings  and  estimable 
qualities ;  and  before  I  answer  your  question  about  Grace's 
property,  let  me  make  you  perfectly  understand,  that  if 
she  had  not  one  single  shilling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
I  should  feel  precisely  the  same  interest,  and  precisely  the 
same  affection  for  her,  which  I  honestly  confess  I  feel  at 
this  moment." 

"  James,''  cried  George,  "  we  have  known  each  other 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  I  know  such  a  little 
dowdy  as  Grace  Lazenby,  would  have  no  more  chance 
with  you —  -" 

"  Dowdy ! — keep  terms,  keep  terms.  Master  George," 
said  James :  '^  she  is  no  maypole,  I  grant  you,  but  what 
then  ? — don't  you  know  the  established  principle,  upon 
which,  men  are  said  to  admire  thatj  which  they  look  up 
to,  and  love  that  which  they  look  down  upon." 

SECOND  SERIES.  C 
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^  Very  pefciyy  argued  indeed,  my  iof eniout  btotker/' 

said  George,  '*  but  a  bad  excuse  nevexthekss;  besides^ 
tlie  poor  creature  is  not  straight  !*' 

'*  Slra^kt!  what  thea?''  cried  James; ''  did  yoit  never 
hear  of  tl^  line  of  beau^ — is  that  straight?  moreover  I 
have  actually  die  aathonty  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in. 
London,  to  proi^e  that  not  one  woman  in  ten  in  this  hdtppf 
country  of  ours,  is  perfectly  straight.  Besides  whicdi,  yoo. 
talk  of  nothing  but  ner  person,  while  I  am  considecing  her 
intdkct,  her  heart,  her  mind." 

**That  is  your  sister  Jane's  cant  I"  said  George^ 
^^  Mind,  intellect,  heart, — what  has  imnd  to  do  with  itt 
the  only  accomplishmaits  I  ever  saw  in  Miss  Lazenby, 
were  speaking  some  half  score  unintell%ible  Hindostanee 
words,  cracking  her  jooits^  and  doviblii^  her  fingers  over 
the  back  of  her  hand." 

"  Come^  come,  I  called  you  to  order  before  dinner," 
s»d  James,  ^  for  bemg  severe  upon  Grace." 

''  Inaptly  named,  you  will  admit,  at  all  events/^  inter* 
rupted  George. 

^<  Well,  but  George,"  said  James,  **  I  really  am  anxious,, 
however  open  to  criticism  Grace  may  be,  that  above  all 
men  you  should  see  her  with  ^avoprable  ejes." 

''  So  I  would,  my  dear  James,"  said  George,  ^'  if  yo« 
would  but  confess  openly  and  candidly  that  you  are  in* 
dined  to  swallow  the  pill  for  the  sake  of  the  gildiag*  I 
honestly  tell  you  I  believe  there  is  no  earthly  harm  in  tiie 
girl's  whole  composition,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  wiB 
make  a  mighty  prc^r  milk-and-water  partner  for  Hie  ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  fancy  that  you  succeed  in  im- 
posing upon  me  by  praising  her  qualities,  and  tellmg  me 
what  she  is,  when  I  know,  my  dear  fellow,^  that  yoor  real 
attachment  is  to  what  she  kasJ' 

^*  I  admit  readily,"  said  James,  *'  I  do  not  like  her  the 
less  for  having  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds !" 

**  What  ?"  exclaimed  George — **  Why  surely  you  were 
joking,  when  you  said  before  dinner  that  she  had  two 
tmndred  thousand  pounds !" 

«<  By  Jove,  she  has  1"  exclaimed  the  animated  lover* 

**  Then,"  replied  George,  **  ny  dear  brother,  make 
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yourself  easy  ;  I  have  done ;  tK>t  one  syllable  more  \^ill  I 
say  in  her  dispraise.  I  am  prepared  to  proclaim  her  all 
beauty  aiui  symmetry  j  roses  blootn  on  her  cheeks,  dra-» 
mondii  sparkle  in  her  eyes^  and  honey  dew  hangs  oh  her 
lip!  Your  prudence  will  luckily  outweigh  my  improvi-* 
denee,  and  1  shall  teach  my  children  to  look  with  hope 
arod  vetieratron  to  their  rich  uncle  and  most  amiable  aunt. 
But  are  you  quite  sure,  James  ? — positive  V* 

"  1  discovered  from  Mr.  Lazenby's  agent,"  said  Jartied, 
"  by  a  side-winded  inquiry,  that  he  is  literally  worth  more 
liian  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  moreover  and 
aboTe  all,  that  be  has  but  this  one  only  daughter." 

"  You  seem  to  have  made  yourself  master  of  the  sub- 
ject," said  George. 

"  As  well  as  I  was  able,"  replied  James.  *^  Of  course, 
I  could  not  go  point  blank  to  the  man's  Aomme  d'affaires 
and  ask  about  his  daughter's  prospects  and  property  as  I 
should  about  the  age  and  qualities  of  a  horse  that  I  pro- 
posed to  purchase ;  but  1  have  sounded  carefully,  and 
happen  to  know  that  I  am  correct  in  my  information.  I 
even  astonished  Mrs.  Trainer  herself;  for  Grace  was  put 
under  her  care  by  a  lady  who  is  since  dead,  and  the  only 
communications  she  has  with  Grace's  family  come  in  the 
shape  of  half-yearly  remittances  from  the  very  agent  I 
speak  of.  Grace's  father  writes  tenderly  and  periodically, 
and  the  first  cessation  of  a  regular  intercourse  between 
them  has  occurred  at  the  present  moment,  when  he  is  on 
bi»  voyage  homeward,  and  daily  expected  in  England." 

"  Well,  James,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
George ;  **  you  certainly  have  beaten  me  in  this  pursuit, 
as  yott  have  in  every  other,  where  head  and  consideration 
ave  required.  Emily,  you  know,  has  not  a  shilling  in  the 
werid,  but  an  ample  fortune  in  good  spirits  and  good 
temper.     She  is  pretty  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  James ;  **  I  should  say  more 
than-  pretty ;  but  I  must  own  she  appears  to  me  a  little  too 
urttd,  a  little  too  abrupt,— -somewhat  unaccustomed  to  so* 
ciisty,  ¥  should  think." 

**  Yes,  quite  unsophisticated,"  said  George,  **  but  in- 
gftrtioU»r— o^enrts  iJhe  day." 
0  2 
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'*  Is  it  a  large  family  V  inquired  his  brother. 

*'  Why,  upon  my  life,  James,  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
said  George,  *'  I  believe  I  know  rather  less  about /Aa^act 
than  I  ought  to  know.  It  was  but  an  eight  days'  acquaint- 
ance after  all,  as  you  are  aware  ;  and  I  honestly  confess  I 
expected  to  receive  a  very  different  letter  from  my  dear 
good  mother  on  the  occasion,  from  that  which  she  sent 
me.  I  am  sure  I  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  her 
for  her  kindness  ;  and  that  it  was,  which  annoyed  me  so 
deucedly  before  dinner  about  my  dear  father's  picture." 

**  Ah  !"  said  James,  "  that  was  but  a  trifle;  there  have 
been  some  other  contre-temps  besides  thaty  I  believe. 
Poor  Jane  has  been  smarting  under  some  little  severe 
things  which  your  lady  has  been  firing  at  her,  and  which, 
most  unintentionally,  have  cut  her  to  the  very  heart." 

"  Dear,  dear  James,"  said  George,  **  what  can  I  do  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  warfare  ? — so  soon  commenced,  too !" 

What  might  have  been  the  pacificatory  plan  of  the 
anxious  husband  I  know  not ;  for  at  this  critical  moment 
Mr.  James's  servant  announced  that  his  pony  was  at  the 
door,  in  readiness  to  bear  its  master  to  *^  Belmont  Esta- 
blishment," and  all  the  joys  of  weak  tea,  moderate  love, 
and  the  society  of  Miss  Grace  Lazenby. 

"  It  was  evident,  however,  that  George  knew  as  little  as 
might  be  of  the  family  with  which  he  had  so  hastily  con- 
nected himself ;  and  a  very  short  time  convinced  him  that 
the  residence  of  his  mother  and  sister  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  wife  was  an  impossibility.  Not  only  did  Emily 
counteract  and  thwart  every  proposal  or  plan  which  the 
old  lady  originated,  but  she  even  condescended  to  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  Jane's  poodles  and  Java  sparrows ;  and 
it  reached  the  ears  of  this  willow-wearing  fair  one,  that 
Emily's  maid  Tracy  had  told  Evans  in  confidence,  that  she 
and  her  mistress  were  determined  liever  to  rest  till  they  had 
got  the  old  ones  out. 

Jane,  all  sensitive  as  she  was,  received  this  intel- 
ligence with  less  surprise  than  distress.  She  was  much 
too  unworldly  to  think  of  maintaining  a  contest  at  such 
unequal  odds  with  her  fair  sister-in-law,  and  thought  it 
the  wisest  way  to  commun'cate  to  her  mother  the  infor- 
mation which  had  thus  circuitously  reached  her.     Her 
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mother  saw  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  her 
daughter,  and  became  impatiently  anxious  to  quit  Rings- 
worth  before  such  provocation  had  been  offered  as  might, 
perhaps,  provoke  the  guerre  ouverte,  and  necessarily  ter- 
minate all  communication  between  her  son*s  family  and 
herself. 

Her  uneasiness  for  George,  however,  did  not  at  all 
diminish,  when  she  found  Emily  daily  and  gradually 
changing  the  character  and  situation  of  Tracy  from  that 
of  servant  to  companion.  Whenever  they  were  sur- 
prised together,  they  were  either  seated  in  close  commu- 
nication, or  else  in  such  familiar  intercourse,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  their  relative  situations  in 
life  was  not  so  great  as  that  which  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Mrs.  George  had,  long  before  the  projected  departure 
of  the  old  lady,  assumed  the  head  of  the  table ;  and  the 
familiarity  with  which  she  treated  her  brother-in-law, 
whom  she  invariably,  and  much  to  his  annoyance,  called 
Jem,  so  sickened  Jane,  that  she  ordinarily  affected  ill- 
ness, and  dined  in  her  own  room.  James  saw  all  these 
things  in  progress,  so  did  George;  but  whenever  the 
thought  struck  him  that  a  revolution  was  approaching,  he 
saw  nothing  in  his  wife's  conduct  beyond  the  natural 
assertion  of  her  rights,  and,  although  when  it  was  hinted 
to  him  that  there  was  an  over-familiarity  existing  between 
Emily  and  Tracy,  he  considered  that  Tracy  was  her  own 
maid,  and  justly  estimating  the  influence  of  such  persons 
over  their  mistresses,  saw  nothing  peculiar  or  improper  in 
their  familiar  association. 

One  fine  morning,  however,  two  important  events  were 
announced  in  the  family  circle :  one,  the  retiurn  of  Mn 
Lazenby  from  India ;  the  other,  the  proposed  arrival  of 
Mrs.  George  Sutherland's  two  sisters  on  a  visit  to  Rings- 
worth. 

The  former  piece  of  intelligence  decided  the  motions  of 
James;  the  latter  promised  to  expedite  those  of  Mrs. 
Sutherland  and  her  daughter,  who  were  determined,  at 
all  risks  of  inconvenience,  to  avoid  the  task  of  encounter- 
ing two  more  members  of  a  family,  a  connexion  with 
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which  had  already  disturbed  the  quiet  of  their  once  peace- 
ful  home,  and,  in  a  considerable  and  melancholy  degree, 
disunited  the  fondest  of  parents  from  the  most  dutiful  of 
sons. 

It  was  painful  to  see  the  gradual  decline  of  that  once 
unmixed  respect  and  attention  which  Geo]^  at  other 
times  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  his  mother ; 
it  was  cutting  to  the  wounded  heart  of  poor  Jane  to  hear 
the  remarks  not  only  of  Emily,  but  of  her  &TOurite 
minister  Tracy,  upon  <*  plain  young  l^omen,"  and  **  ill- 
tempered-looking  disappointed  ladies,"  which,  together 
^ith  sundry  coarse  allusions  to  **  mutton,  dressed  lamb 
fashion,"  and  the  '*  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,  who  hanged 
herself  for  love,"  were  dealt  out  in  her  hearing  by  the 
amiable  pair,  who,  if  they  did  not  venture  to  talk  to  Miss 
Sutherlaod  in  such  a  strain,  found  frequent  opportunities 
of  talking  at  her,  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  they  never 
failed  to  avail  themselves. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  the  resioval  oi 
Ibe  mother  and  daughter  to  Bath,  James,  whose  affectkn 
ton  his  parent  and  sister,  combined  with  his  dislike  of  ex- 
travagance and  detestation  of  levity,  actually  made  him 
haite  his*  new  connexion.  Deceived  a  billet  from  Mrs. 
Tfiainer,  superscribed  '^  Private,"  requesting  an  immediate 
interview..  He  instantly  connected  this  ckallenge  in  hie 
mud',  with  the  ainiieal  of  Grass**  father ;  nor  was  he  wsmg. 
l€  was  on  this  very  important  and  delicate  suljiect  fAmt 
Mrs.  Tramer  wished  to  speak  to  him  aimte  and  con^f- 
-  dentially. 

James  proccwiled  to  the  *<  Establishment,"  where  he 
fcmad  the  matroft  sola,  and  evidently  prepared  for  a  solema 
--diacdssioti  of  the  weighty  a€air :  his  eyes  wandered  roand 
llie  room  for  Grace,  bvt  Grace  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Sutherland,"  nM 
Mrs.  Trainer, ''  becaose  I  know  yoang  hearts  are  sanguine, 
Md  young  heads  inconsiderate;  and  if  you  had  heard 
what  I  have  done,  from  any  body  except  myself,  yon 
woidd  perhaps  have  blamed  me  for  want  of  candoar,  or 
^ensured  me  for  want  of  feeling. — Miss  Lazenby  has  left 
me." 
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'^  Indeed  f  said  James,  and  his  eoantenance  altered  ; 
"  whither  is  she  gone  V 

**  To  her  father/'  said  the  sage  matron. 

*^  Without  one  word  at  parting  V  said  James,  despond- 
ingly- 

''  I  tiionght  ft  best,"  said  the  mati^n— »  I  had  my 
reasons.'' 

*^  But  I  riiall  see  her  again  V  asked  Sutherland. 

'<  Often,  I  hope/'  said  Mrs.  Trainer :  '*  she  is  a  good 
amiable  girl,  and  with  her  expectations,  her  modesty  and 
humility  are  quite  exemplary.'' 

"  When  does  she  return  ?"  asked  James. 

**  Perhaps  not  at  all/'  said  Mrs.  Trainer;  **  but  I  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  you,  Mr.  Sutheriaad ;  I  saw  and 
knew  how  both  of  ye  were  inclined,  and  I  think  I  may 
sa&ly  say  I  haye  done  my  duty." 

**  Pray  explain,"  said  James. 

'*  The  fister  of  the  lady  who  placed  Miss  Lazenby  with 
me,''  continued  Mrs.  Trainer,  **  came  this  morning  to  fetch 
her,  and  take  her  to  London  to  her  father,  whose  occupa- 
tions prevented  his  quitting  the  town.  I  felt  bound  for 
the  sake  of  my  dear  Grace,  as  well  as  £or  yours  and  my 
own,  to  explain  to  that  lady  my  suspicion  of  an  existing 
attachm^t  betweai  yon." 

^*  Did  you--ittdeed  V  said  James,  anxiously. 

'^  I  did ;  and  i  believe  by  what  I  said,  I  hare  secured 
the  interest  of  that  lady  in  your  behalf." 

«  But  Grace  herself V 

**  Loves  you !"  said  Mrs.  Trainer.^ 

*^  You  flatter  me,"  sighed  James,  shaking  his  head  aad 
affecting  to  look  modest 

"  Not  I,"  said  Mrs.  Trainer;  "however,  I bave written 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lazenby,  detailing  the  nature  aad  progress 
of  your  mutual  attachmmit,  exculpating  myself  from  any 
undue  influence  over  his  diiid's  aiSeetions ;  deserfliing  as 
accurately  as  I  was  able,  the  rank  and  fortune  of  her 
admirer,  and  expressing  a  belief  that  her  happiness  is 
deeply  involved  and  intimately  connected  with  the  sw>- 
cessful  termination  of  the  iatercounse." 

'<  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trainer ;  faoiw 
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shall  I  ever  repay  this  kindness  ?*'  exclaimed  the  grateful 
lover. 

'<  I  will  tell  you  how,  James  Sutherland/'  answered 
Mrs.  Trainer  :  "  we  are  now  speaking,  you  know,  in  strict 
and  perfect  confidence ;  I  shall  therefore  be  candid  and 
explicit.  I  have  a  son,  who  married  early  and  impru- 
dently ;  he  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  is  stiU  a 
subaltern  in  the  army ;  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
purchasing  a  company  for  him,  /have  not  the  money,  you 
tave ;  lend  me  the  necessary  sum  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  will  secure  you  Grace  Lazenby." 

An  attack  upon  James's  purse  was  indeed  a  most  des- 
perate attempt,  and  he  appeared  thunderstruck  at  this 
very  abrupt  advance.  Could  Mrs.  Trainer  be  mercenary, 
could  she  have  forwarded  his  views  upon  Grace  with  an 
interested  motive  ? — yet  was  he  not,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
her  power,  in  so  far  as  that  assuredly  Mr.  Lazenby  would 
consult  her  and  take  her  advice  upon  the  marriage  ? 

These  considerations  crowded  into  James's  small  and 
narrow  mind  in  the  space  of  half  a  minute ;  but  they  all 
made  room  for  another  still  more  touching  and  immediate 
inquiry ; — "  What  was  the  sum  she  wanted  ?" 

James,  as  I  before  said,  instantly  saw  the  importance 
of  Mrs.  Trainer's  good  opinion  ;  and  although  he  loved 
his  money  dearly .  still  he  was  enough  of  a  politician  to 
perceive  that  the  very  best  way  of  laying  out  his  capital 
was  that  which  would  secure  him  the  most  profitable  re- 
turn ;  he  readily  caught  at  her  proposal.  It  was  clear 
that  by  acceding  to  her  desire,  he  should  inevitably  secure 
her  by  tlie  double  tie  of  fear  and  gratitude ;  for  if  she 
failed  to  exert  herself  sufficiently,  exposition  to  the  world, 
he  was  resolved,  should  inevitably  ensue. 

But  James  even  refined  upon  this  refinement :  he  told 
faer  that  the  sum  she  required,  was  at  her  service ;  and  by 
way  of  ensuring  her  warmest  advocacy,  and  her  most 
strenuous  efforts  in  his  behalf,  he  explained  to  her,  that 
she  might  command  the  amount  as  a  loan  at  all  events  ; 
but  that,  if  he  married  Grace  through  her  intervention,  the 
bond  she  would  give  him  as  security  for  the  advance, 
should  be  cancelled  on  the  day  of  the  wedding. 
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Ohy  that  corraption  such  as  this,  should  rankle  under 
the  ivy-covered  roof  of  **  Belmont  Establishment;'*  or 
that  a  library,  well  filled  with  the  works  of  Porteus  and 
Tomline,  Horsley  and  Hannah  More,  should  have  been 
the  scene  of  such  a  transaction !  Now  could  James  easily 
divine  why  things  had  occurred  at  '^Belmont  Esta- 
blishment," which  had  hitherto  been  inexplicable ;  now 
could  he  more  readily  understand  the  intimacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  respectable  head  of  this  seminary,  and 
Mr.  Biggs  the  attorney,  who  was  perpetually  in  her  house, 
and  who  (no  sooner  said  than  done)  was  immediately  in- 
troduced to  forward  and  complete  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed in  the  present  instance  by  the  exemplary  guardian 
of  female  morality,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting 
her  only  son*s  interests. 

Mr.  Biggs  was  a  prudent,  wary,  tenacious,  taci- 
turn personage,  and,  as  times  go,  somewhat  honest, 
and  who,  although  retired  from  business,  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  lady  of  the  house  as  a  gentleman  quite  to 
be  relied  on. 

James  felt  a  degree  of  awkwardness  in  opening  the 
affair,  but  Mrs.  Trainer  explained  to  him  in  a  comer,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  confidential  conditions  in 
the  obligation ;  she  was  quite  ready  to  trust  to  his  honour 
as  to  returning  the  bond  in  the  event  of  the  marriage ; 
and  that  it  needed  only  to  be  a  simple  bond  for  so  much 
money,  covenanting  on  her  part  to  pay  certain  interest, 
and  repay  the  principal  at  a  certain  period ;  in  short,  she 
talked  the  matter  over  with  so  much  tact,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  sort  of  thing,  that  James  felt  assured 
that  she  was  a  very  prudent  long-headed  person,  not 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  similar  negotiatons:  and 
elated  beyond  measure  with  the  bright  prospects  of  for- 
tune which  this  temporary  sacrifice  opened  to  his  view, 
the  crafty  lover  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  Biggs,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day  received  the  valuable 
document  in  return  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
mud  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dame ;  convinced  (as  how  could  he  fail  to  be  ?)  that  in  so 
doing,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  future  wealth  and 
prosperity. 
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James,  wiio  with  all  his  voridliness  had  never  fdt  the 
amallest  suspicion  of  his  dear  friend  Mrs.  Trainer,  was  a. 
good  deal  puzzled  what  to  make  of  society,  when  he 
found  this  venerable  personage,  absolutely  making  a. 
traffic  of  her  pupils ;  quite  certain  in  his  own  mind,  thjkt 
one  or  two  girls Vho  had  previously  married  e»4y  in  life* 
after  having  left  the  *^  Establishment,*'  had  been  disposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner.  He  determined,  however,  care* 
fully  to  conceal  his  proceedings  horn  George,  agatnst 
whom  he  anticipated  many  future  laughs  in  that  goldeni 
age,  when  he  shoold  possess  his  Grace  and  ten  thoasand 
pounds  per  annum. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Sutheriand  and  Jane  bade  adiea 
to  Ringsworth  ;  and  it  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  the  old 
servants  take  leave  of  their  ancient  mistress  at  the  gate  s 
there  was  scartely  a  dry  eye  amongst  them ;  and  Carr, 
whose  grey  locks  blew  about  in  the  breeze  as  he  stood 
bare-h^ded  at  the  carriage-door,  looked  as  if  his  last 
hope  <^  comfort  was  fast  fleeting  from  him.  Judge  what 
Jane's  feelings  were,  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  skit 
cast  her  eyes  upwards  towards  the  house,  and  behdd  Mrs. 
George  Sutherland  and  her  own  maid  Tracy  dancing^ 
about  wildly  and  grotesquely,  evidently  for  joy  at  thdur 
departure,  in  one  of  the  bedchambers,  the  windows  of 
which  happened  fortuitously  to  be  open. 

Poor  Jane  said  nothing,  but  drew  back  in  the  carriage, 
in  order  that  the  lively  tenants  of  her  ancient  home  mi^it 
not  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  she  had  seen 
their  Terpsichorean  evolutions. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  shed  tears  as  she  parted  with  her 
faithful  domestics.  It  was  natural  that  she  should ;  and 
when  George  kissed  her  extended  hand,  she  sank  back- 
ward in  the  barouche,  and  uttered  a  prayer  for  his  ha^ 
piness,  which,  however  fervently  ^e  implored  the  blessings 
of  Heaven  upon  his  head,  she  mi  apprehensive  might  never 
be  his. 

The  week  in  which  they  took  their  departure  had  not 
passed  before  Mary  Busbndge  and  Lucy  Bashndge,  die 
grace-like  sisters  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  arrived  at 
Ringsworth,  escorted  by  two  important  personages,  one 
^he  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pantaloons,  whom  mj 
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readers  may  remember  to  have  heard  of  at  Leamington ; 
the  other,  a  Lieutenant  Mulhologan,  on  tbe  half-pay  of 
a  Columbian  regiment  of  Horse-Marines. 

George  receired  this  importation  of  visiters  with  the 
good-nature,  of  which  he  had  an  abmidance,  and  Emily 
did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  exquisite  skill  and  acti- 
vity. George  could  not,  however,  avoid  noticing  the 
eitraordinary  familiarity  which  existed  between  his  wife's 
maid  Tracy  and  the  newly-arrived  ladies;  nor  did  the 
iree  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  beaux  practically  as- 
serted their  entire  inthnacy  with  his  sister-in-law  quite 
gratify  James,  who,  anxiously  awaiting  a  call  to  London 
from  Mr.  Lazenby,  still  remained  at  Ringsworth. 

James  observed,  moreover,  that  the  Lieutenant  upon 
Wf-pay,  and  the  tail  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pan- 
taloons, played  billiards  with  uncommon  skill,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  delicate  arts  of  chalking,  and  twisting,  and 
screwing,  and  angling  in  a  super-eminent  degree.  He  re- 
marked, tco,  that  they  both  appeared  to  have  an  over- 
^(^ion  to  Claret  and  Champagne,  and  a  peculiarly 
strong  affection  for  Ruydersheimer  and  Markbrunner';  and 
that  they  were  by  no  means  overscrupulous  in  ordering 
out  his  brother's  horses,  and  galloping  them  at  a  pretty 
s^  rate,  in  all  directions,  over  the  neighbouring  country. 
I^ic  hours  and  drinking,  speedily  usurped  the  places  of 
temperance  and  sobriety ;  and  after  five  days  aSjour,  the 
invaders  were  evidently  the  conquerors — James  gradually 
tnaned  off  from  the  party,  George  yielded  to  all  their  per- 
suasions, and  Carr  the  butler  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

On  the  sixth  day,  after  dinner,  and  when  the  wine  had 
circulated  pretty  freely,  the  Lieutenant  observed  to  our 
^friend  in  the  webs,  that  Emily  was  very  like  what  her 
fether  must  have  been. 

"  D'ye  think  so,"  said  tbe  other ;  "  I  think  Tracy  more 
Htt  old  Bu2  tlian  any  of  them." 

James  looked  at  George — it  was  the  last  day  of  his  stay 
^  Ringsworth* 

"  Buz  made  a  bad  end,  George,  didn't  he?"  said  the 
^  gentleman  in  the  stockinets,  familiarly,  to  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Sutherland. 
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"  Buz  ?  *  repeated  Geoi^. 

"  Buz?*'  echoed  James. 

"  Ay,  Buz !"  said  the  Deutenaut,  "  that's  what  we 
used  always  to  call  old  Boniface,  after  his  accident." 

**  Boniface  V*  exclaimed  James. 

"  Boniface?"  repeated  George — "  pray  whom  do  you 
mean,  Major  ?" 

By  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  tall  gentleman  in 
the  stockinets  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  field-officer. 

"  I  mean  your  father-in-law,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh  !"  said  George,  somewhat  ashamed  to  confess  how 
very  little  he  knew  upon  the  subject. 

"  rU  be  hanged,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  If  I  don't 
think  the  old  fellow  was  ill-used— don't  you,  Sutherland  ?" 

"  Upon  what  occasion  ?"  simply,  and  somewhat  coldly, 
inquired  the  master  of  the  house. 

**  Why,  upon  the  occasion :  if  he  had  had  good  counsel^ 
I  do  think,  by  Jove,  he  would  have  got  off." 

*<  Off  what?"  asked  James. 

"  Why,  that  ugly  business  at  Liverpool ; — ^because/' 
added  the  Lieutenant  eagerly  and  earnestly,  **  his  hand 
never  wa»  seen  through  the  broken  window,  and  not  one 
bit  of  the  property  was  ever  found  upon  him." 

James  and  his  brother  opened  very  wide  their  eyes  and 
ears. 

"  1  don't  in  the  smallest  degree  comprehend/'  said 
James,  "  what  you  are  talking  about." 

'*  No,  no,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Major ;  "  it  is  very  silly 
to  talk  about  it  at  all,  Mulhologan  ;  besides,  the  servants 
may  overhear,  and  there's  no  use  in  their  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter." 

"  But  who  do  you  mean  had  his  hand  through  a  shop- 
window,"  said  George  ;  **  and ?" 

"  What,  hasn't  Emily  told  you  ?  She  is  a  sly  little 
devil,  to  be  sure ;  that's  just  like  her,  Bob,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
the  Major,  appealing  to  the  Lieutenant.  '^  Just  like 
her,  keeping  all  that  story  snug  about  Bill  Hayes  and 
the  watch." 

"  I  really  should  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Greorge, 
"  to  let  me  a  little  further  into  this  history." 
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"  Why,  don't  let  Emmy  know  that  we  have  split,  else 
shell  be  savage  with  us,"  said  the  Lieutenant :  ''  but  old 
Buz^  her  father,  kept  the  Hog-in-Armour,  at  Mickleworth, 
and  there  failed.  The  girls  were  fine  showy  creatures ; 
Emmy  was  the  best  of  the  bunch,  by  the  by ;  and  old 
Mrs.  Malooney,  a  great  ally  of  the  Major's  here,  who 
happened  lo  come  over  from  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
old  man*s  smash,  took  them  up  and  carried  them  over  to 
Dublin,  and  about  to  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  and, 
I  believe,  she  made  a  very  pretty  thing  of  it,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Old  Buz  got  off  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
appointed  by  somebody  Surveyor- general  at  Poyais,  weitt 
out,  and  found  no  Poyais  to  survey,  so  he  returned,  and 
being  **  hard  up,"  as  we  say,  took  it  into  his  head  to  break 
a  shop-window  at  Liverpool,  and  take  out  some  trumpery 
trinket  stuiF,  for  which  he  is  now  hard  at  work  upon  the 
tread-mill  at  Lancaster,  whence  he  will  speedily  retire  to 
Botany  Bay." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  James  in  an  agony — "  My  bro- 
ther's father-in-law.  Sir?" 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  '<  the  same — that  is  to  say, 
his  nominal  father-in-law." 

**  Nominal,  Lieutenant!"  said  George.  What  do  you 
mean  by  nominal  ?" 

**  Why,  I  mean  he  would  be  your  father-in-law,  if  you 
were  really  married  to  our  little  Emmy." 

"  Really  married !  why  so  I  am,**  exclaimed  Suther- 
land. **  Do  you  imagine  that  if  I  had  not  been  really 
married,  I  should  have  brought  a  female  into  my  family, 
the  mistress  of  my  house,  and  the  associate  of  my  mother 
and  sister  ?" 

"  Why !"  said  the  Major,  staring  at  him,  much  asto- 
nished, "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  really  mar- 
ried to  our  little  friend  ?" 

**  But  I  rfo,"  said  George. 

•*  God  bless  me  !"  said  the  Lieutenant,  looking  mightily 
confused  :  Major,  I— I  didn't,  eh  ?" 

"  'Gad,"  said  the  Major,  *'  I  had  no  notion  of  that ;  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  Malooney  marriage :  why,  then,  for 
once^  Emmy  has  taken  to  speaking  truth." 
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James  wa»y  by  this  time,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
constet nation :  not  only  had  the  dreadful  history  of  the 
Busbridge»  thus  unexpectedly  and  abraptly  b«rst  upen 
him^  but,  in  addition  to  every  other  calamity  atteadsttt 
upon  the  frightfal  denouement ,  the  reflection  that  tiie 
whole  of  this  detail  would  probably  reach  Mr*  La^enby'd 
ears,  and  destroy,  at  one  fell  swoop,  all  has  hopes  and  ex*^ 
pectations,  drove  htm  half  crazy. 

As  for  poor  George*  he  was  paralyied.    Now,  indeed, 
was  the  leisure  of  repentance  come  ;  what  had  he  done  Z 
had  be  been  dnped^— cheated  ?     No,  it  seemed  not, — he 
had  duped  and  deceived  himself;  and  Mrs.  Malooney^ 
whom  he  soon  discovered  to  be  a  person  actaally  sup^ 
porting  hcfself  by  pandering  to  the  profligacy  of  the  riclk 
and  great,  had  merely  allowed  hsm  to  settle  one  of  her 
protegees  comfortably;   she,  the  said  Mrs.  Malooney, 
having  stipulated  for  a  reward,  which  EgehIv's  minglec} 
ingenuity  and  cunning  soon  procured  her,  by  continued 
drafts  upon  her  husband'^s  purse,  not  indeed  in  money^ 
but  by  the  purchase  of  costly  articles  at  various  fashion- 
able repositories,  negotiated  ftw  her  as  the  wife  of  George 
Sutherland,  of  Ringsworth,  Esq. ;  the  bills  for  which  o«iJy 
lay  dormant  till  the  skoxp  air  of  the  approaehing  Christmas 
should  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers.     By  the  artfol 
agency  of  Tracy,  who,  it  turned  out,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  her  half-sister,  Mrs.  George  had  accnnm-* 
lated  sufficient  property  to  gratify  her  ancient  and  avari- 
cious chaperon,  whoy  since  her  departure  from  Leamingtoni, 
had  been  bringing  forward  her  two  sisters,  under  the 
tempcuraiy  proteetion  of  her  dependants  Lieutenant  Mul* 
hologan,  and  the  eternal  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinelr. 
pantaloons^ 

No  sooner,,  however,  had  these  worthies,  under  the  in*» 
fluence  of  a  somewhat  too  copious  libation  of  Chateau 
Margaut,  made  this  gratuitous  diselosure  to  their  ho^t^ 
than  they  began  to  repent  of  their  comoiunicativeneds. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  doubted  the  fact  of  Geoi^'s  maif^* 
riage,  and  had  intended  to  extract  the  real  state  of  the 
case  from  him,  with  that  art  and  finesse  with  which  they 
were  quite  competent  to  conduct  am  enterprise  at  onct^ 
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90  extremdy  ddicate,  asd^  to  them,  knportant :  for  such 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  cbaracter  of  their  female  friends 
vhich  the  two  beanx  fiosseBsedy  that  they  always  believed 
the  Itistory  of  the  wedding  to  have  been  made  up  by  Mrs* 
Malooney  and  Emily ;  Mia.  Makxm^y,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  too  well  aware  of  the  person  wiUi  whom  she  bad  to 
deal  itt  the  gallant  and  exemplary  gentleman,  the  present 
inaiales  of  Ringsworth,  to  trust  either  of  them  with  mom 
ai  ber  affairs  than  was  absolatdy  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  her  schemes — in  short,  for  Tarious  purposes  the  plot, 
ha  all  its  parts,  was  composed  of  trickery  and  deeeption  ; 
and  these  ¥ery  knaves^  who  were  absolutely  swindling  the 
unsnspecting  husband^  were  in  their  turn  mere  puppets  in 
the  hKids  of  the  des^nmg  sibyU 

The  Ma^ (who,  in  justice  to  the  British  army  I  should 
say,  lield  his  coasm'ssion  in  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Poyaiaian  Green  Hussars)  and  the  Colnmbian  Lieutenant, 
aeeing  that  George  was  ccmipletely  orereome  by  the  in- 
telligeoce  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  and  abruptly 
reccnred  from  them^  and  James  haring  retired  half  be^ 
wildesed  to  '^  Belmont  Establi^nnent,"  began,  to  sooth 
and  console  their  agitated,  host.  They  praised  Emily  to 
the  iMxy  echo,  talked  of  her  good  temper,  and  »gued  as. 
to  how  she  cmild  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her  father's 
crane  ;  uid,  after  imbibtng  some  more  claret,  and  direct- 
ing the  illumination  of  the  billiard-room,  they  so  far  pre- 
vailed upon  George,  that  he  promised  to  take  no  notice  to 
Ins  wife  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed — a  precau- 
taoD  which,,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  reasooable  p  for, 
ufon  the  pcinciple  that  ^^  What  cannot  be  cufedy  mast  be 
endnred,^'  and  that  '^  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone,'' 
the  only  mode  of  treating  the  affair  was  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  Their  careful  anxiety  for  the  peace  of  the  family, 
however,  was  not  so  efficient  as  it  might  have  been ;  for  it 
taioed  out  that  Emily  and  her  sisters  had  posted  them- 
sd^vea  at  the  door  of  the  dinner-parlour,  with  the  inientioa 
of  Ofethearing  that  sort  of  convivial  jocularity  which  is  not 
ordinarily  indulged  m  while  ladies  are  present,  a&dwhicfa,r 
Bt  aoeiety  suck  as  the  Basbridges  wei^e  aeeustooied  to, 
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usurps  the  place  of  enlightened  conversation,  and  the 
rational  interchange  of  sentiment  and  opinion. 

Huddled  together  on  their  knees,  the  ears  of  two  o{ 
them  close  to  the  panels,  and  the  eye  of  the  third  applied 
to  the  key-hole  of  the  dining-parlour  door,  were  this  group 
of  Ringsworth  Graces  detected  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland, 
as  he  quitted  the  room  on  his  way  to  the  bower  of  his  be- 
loved Miss  Lazenby,  in  whose  absence  he  constantly  visited 
its  guardian  angel  in  the  hope  of  news.  As  he  touched 
the  lock,  they  took  wing  like  a  covey  of  partridges ;  but 
their  flight,  though  precipitate,  was  unavailing.  The 
cracking  of  knees  and  ancles,  and  the  rustling  of  drapery, 
as  James  '*  put  them  up,"  betrayed  the  fluttering  fugi- 
tives ;  and  their  already  horrified  brother-in-law  received, 
in  the  spectacle  of  their  retreat,  a  fresh  specimen  of  the 
breeding  and  accomplishments  by  which  his  newly-ac- 
quired connexions  were  so  unfavourably  distinguished. 

Little  did  the  calculating  lover  anticipate  what  was 
awaiting  him  at  '^  Belmont  Establishment."  Hardly, 
perhaps,  will  my  reader  expect  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Trainer 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lazenby,  thanking  her  for 
her  candour,  and  praising  her  discernment,  and  inviting 
Mr.  James  Sutherland  to  town — explaining  the  pressure 
of  his  own  personal  business,  which  induced  him  to  take 
this  measure,  and  actually  enclosing  a  civil  note  addressed 
to  his  intended  son-in-law,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  him. 

James  was  completely  overcome  by  the  excellence  and 
importance  of  this  communication :  he  could  with  difiiculty 
restrain  himself  from  the  most  violent  expression  of  joy 
and  satisfaction, ;  and  instantly  resolved  that  the  early 
dawn  of  day  should  find  him  on  his  way  to  London ;  in 
which  resolution  he  was  much  strengthened  by  the  counsel 
of  Mrs.  Trainer,  who  advised  his  starting  forthwith  post 
for  town.  It  would,  she  said,  evince  his  ardent  affection 
for  Grace,  and  his  unmixed  respect  for  her  father.  *'  Be- 
sides, James  Sutherland,"  said  Mrs.  Trainer,  *' there  is 
nothing  like  striking  while  the  iron's  hot." 

James  appeared  entirely  to  agree  with  his  ancient 
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bounsellor,  font  prudently  recollected,  in  the  midst  of  his 
ecstasies,  that  there  was  a  heavy  night-coach  which  regu- 
'^  arly  passed  through  Ringsworth  at  eleven  o'clock,  which 
^^  ^ould  answer  all  the  purpose  of  a  post-chaise,  and  not 
^•%ost  one  quarter  as  much.     Mrs.  Trainer,  although  rally- 
f^ng  him  upon  his  ill-tiraed  economy,  admitted  the  justice 
^-xf  his  scheme,  and  accordingly  he  returned  to  the  home 
^  "^  of  his  father  (how  profaned — ^he  did  not  stop  to  think)  to 
^^^  nut  hiik  plan  in  ezecutiim ;  and  after  giving  directions  to 
^  ;liis  servant  to  prepare  his  luggage  for  a  journey,  proceeded 
io  take  leave  of  his  brother,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  com* 
¥  municate  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
'  amicable  letter  from  old  La^enby.     But,  alas !  when  he 
-f  reached  die  btlliard»room  for  that  purpose,  he  found 
'  George  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  as  to  be  incapable 
)'  of  receiving  the  interesting  intelligence  which  he  had  to 
^   impart,  playing  high  at  the  game  which  he  did  not  un« 
^  derstand  with  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  a  first-rate  artist, 
while  the  care  of  the  score  was  solely  confided  to  the 
^  charge  of  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pantaloons. 
James  saw  that  any  attempt  at  buBtness  would  be  vain 
in  the  present  state  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  determined 
'  to  withdraw  himself  quietly,  merely  leaving  a  lett»  for  his 
^  unfortunate  brother,  which  in  the  morning  he  might  be 
;'   sufficiently  recovered  to  read.     As  he  crossed  the  hall 
(promising  as  his  own  circumstances  appeared),  his  heart 
felt  any  thing  but  light,  when  he  heard  the  ladies  in  the 
^  blue  drawing-room  romping  and  screaming,  and  laughing 
)  immoderately.     He  could  not  fail  to  reflect  upon  what 
!   formerly  were  the  customs  <^the  house,  nor,  so  reflecting, 
'   fail  to  contrast  that  which  tcfos,  with  that  which  k^td  been. 
lie  retired  to  his  room,  and  wrote,  briefly  but  aflection* 
ately,  to  George ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  found  himself  m  the  heavy  night-coach, 
carrjring  six  inside  and  twdve  out ;  vrtiich  vehicle  con* 
tained,  besides  himself,  two  extensive  farmers,  both  as  to 
real  property  and  personal  dimensions,  and  a  young  per- 
son returning  to  London  from  a  rural  excursion  on  a  visit 
to  her  friends.    B«t  idduMigh  the  men  of  land  descanted 
somewhat  diffasely  upon  tl^  varying  prices  of  wheat  and 
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barley;  and  although  the  young  person  seemed  vastly 
well  disposed  to  be  extremely  sociable  with  James,  James 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  devote 
any  share  of  his  attention  to  his  fellow-passengers. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  regret  the  fate  of  his 
thoughtless  brother ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  anticipate 
the  distress  of  his  mother  and  sister,  when  they  should  be 
informed,  as  they  doubtless  soon  would  be,  of  the  melan- 
choly change  of  affairs  at  Ringsworth  ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  for  James,  with  his  disposition  and  character, 
to  contemplate  all  these  scenes  and  events,  without  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  his  superior  judgment  and  pru- 
dence, and  feeling  the  futility  and  injudiciousness  of  all 
the  satirical  observations  which  his  connexions  had,  during 
his  past  life,  been  pleased  to  make  upon  his  precocious 
steadiness  and  premature  carefulness  in  worldly  matters. 
As  lie  slumbered  on  his  way,  his  dreams  presented  to 
his  imagination  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  spark- 
ling diamonds ;  and  he  saw  his  Grace  all  mildness  and 
calmness,  pouring  from  a  cornucopia,  into  his  outstretched 
hands,  showers  of  rupees,  mohurs,  and  pagodas.  When 
he  awoke,  and  found  still  the  same  anticipations  haunting 
his  thoughts  and  pervading  his  mind,  the  journey  seemed 
lengthened,  the  horses  appeared  to  creep,  so  anxious  was 
the  ardent  swain  for  the  promised  interview  with  his  in- 
tended father-in-law. 

Every  thing,  "  yea,  the  great  globe  itself,"  shall  have  aa 
end ;  and  accordingly,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  James  Sutherland  extricated  himself  from  the  stage, 
and   having  disposed  his  **body  politic''  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  directed  the  driver  to  carry  him  to  the  Hummums 
in  Co  vent- garden,  where,  as  he  would  not  be  expected 
to  breakfast  or  dine,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  he 
calculated   he    could  lodge  more  economically  than  at 
iny  fashionable  hotel,  where  dinners  are  dressed  on  the 
for  test  notice,  and  breakfasts  delicately  served  up,  at  a 
sides,  which  our  prudent  youth  was  pleased  to  consider 
uothingit. 

James  d  arduous  were  the  operations  of  James's  toilet ; 
'as  taken  by  the  anxious  young  gentleman  to 
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«et  off  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  good  points  of  his 
face  and  figure.  He  had  dispensed,  for  the  present,  with 
the  attendance  of  his  servant,  because,  as  he  should  not 
immediately  want  him,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  re- 
main at  Ringsworth,  by  which  his  master  would  be  saved 
the  expense  of  keeping  him  in  the  metropolis ;  but  a  bar- 
ber of  Tavistock- street  celebrity  was  summoned  upon  the 
special  occasion,  and  James's  lank  hair,  under  his  skilful 
hands,  was  taught  to  curl  gracefully  d  la  Brutus  ;  strict 
orders  were  issued  that  his  boots  might  shine  in  all  the 
"  brightness  of  Day" — and  Martin ;  and  the  neckcloth, 
after  four  vain  attempts,  wrinkled  round  his  neck  in  folds, 
which  would  have  made  a  dandy  jealous. 

Away  to  Portland-place  did  my  hero  forthwith  betake 
himself ;  his  heart  beat  rapidly  as  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  proposed  father-in-law's  house ;  his  knees  trembled, 
and  his  hands  were  chilly  cold.  But,  anxious  and  ardent 
as  was  his  heart,  he  was,  alas !  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed : — *'  Mr.  Lazenby  and  his  daughter  were  out  of 
town  on  a  visit  at  Laytonstone,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

Now  was  it,  that  James  felt  mightily  embarrassed  how 
Xo  kill  time  till  the  Nabob's  return :  now  did  he  rejoice 
that  he  had  chosen  the  Hummums,  where  he  could  sleep, 
and  dine  wherever  *^  cheap  and  nasty"  dinners  were  to  be 
had :  and  accordingly,  after  wondering  a  little  at  the  great 
man's  remissness  in  leaving  London  after  having  invited 
him  to  call,  the  parsimonious  youth  proceeded  to  peram- 
bulate the  streets,  look  at  every  thing  which  was  to  be 
seen  gratis,  and  having  thrown  a  "  portion  "  of  tough 
roasted  mutton  into  his  stomach,  at  some  dark  economical 
dining-rooms  near  the  Strand,  he  proceeded  at  half-price 
to  the  pit  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  he  dissipated  his 
evening  in  witnessing  the  freaks  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  the 
.exhibition  of  which  so  completely  filled  him  with  alarm 
and  dread,  that,  upon  quitting  the  house,  he  actually  ran 
;hoi96  to  the  shelter  of  his  bed-room,  where,  alone,  he 
iancied  himself  secure  from  the  nocturnal  depredations  cff 
those  well-dressed  vagabonds  and  under-bred  fools,  who 
D  2 
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jnistake  noise  for  wit,  rioting  for  fan,  and  all  sorts  of  ras- 
cality for  "  life  and  spirit." 

The  next  morning,  James  received  an  apologetic  note 
from  Mr.  Lazenby  (to  whom  his  card  had  been  for- 
warded), who  was  still  in  the  country,  whither  he  had 
been  compelled  to  go  by  urgent  business,  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  the  day  following  that  on  which  he 
received  his  letter,  at  one  o^clock.  This  note,  couched  in 
the  most  friendly  terms,  served  to  sooth  all  James*s  ire 
destroy  his  doubts,  and  reassure  his  hopes  ;  and,  ^as  it  is, 
almost  needless  to  add),  at  one  o'clock  precisely  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  James  Sutherland  once  more  raised  the 
massive  knocker  pendent  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Xazenby,  and,  in  less  Uian  half  a  minute  afterwards,  was 
ushered  into  a  magnificent  library,  where  one  of  some 
half-dozen  servants,  who  were  variously  grouped  about 
the  hall  when  he  first  entered,  requested  him  to  wait,  and 
informed  him  that  his  master  would  see  him  almost  imme- 
diately. 

James  gazed  round  the  room  with  a  nK>st  pleasurable 
sensation ;  and  although,  as  the  reader  may  easily  imagine, 
the  library  was  not  filled  with  books  belonging  to  the 
newly-returned  Nabob,  who  had  taken  the  mansion  ready-* 
f«imished,  still  there  was  an  air  of  affluence  and  comfort 
about  all  the  accompaniments,  which  cheered  the  hungry 
eyes  of  the  politic  lover.  After  waiting  some  twenty 
iminutes,  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  suddenly  0{>enedy 
and  the  expectant  youth  summoned  into  the  sanctum  of 
the  Rajah. 

He  followed  the  servant  with  anxious  trepidation  ;  Bndy 
"when  he  entered  the  small  study  in  which  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Lazenby  first  burst  upon  his  sight,  he 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and 
fears. 

^'  Mr.  Sutherland,  Sir/'  said  the  servant,  as  he  UEiia?ei 
the  agitated  young  man  into  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Alexander  La:!e^»^y  rose,  advanced,  and  exteaded 
ius  hand  to  James,  who  bowed  piofoundly  and  refe« 
leatially. 
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"  Pray  sit  you  down»  Mr.  Sutherland/*  said  tbe  Nabob* 

Mr.  Sutherland  tacitly  obeyed. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  kept  waiting  V* 

**  Only  a  few  minutes.  Sir,"  said  James, 

**  You  received  my  letter,  I  presume  V  inquired  ttMl 
Nabob. 

^*  It  was  to  answer  that  in  person,  Sir,  that  I  imme- 
diately set  off  for  town  and  arrived  tbe  folk>wing 
morning." 

"  What !  I  hope  you  did  not  travel  all  night?"  said 
the  Nabob. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  did,**  replied  James,  trusting  to  good  for- 
tune that  the  aristocratic  Indian  would  not  pus^hi  bis  in<^ 
quiry  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  any  further. 

"  I  like  this  zeal,  Mr.  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby  : 
"  it  has  the  air  of  that  gallantry  and  chivalrous  devotion 
to  the  fair  which  distinguished  the  cavaliers  of  the  olden 
time,  and  which,  although  some  vestiges  of  it  remained  in 
the  year  seventy-nine,  have  now,  I  fear,  made  way  for 
mere  listless  attention  or  commonplace  civility ;  I  must 
congratulate  Grace  upo^  so  favourable  a  specimen  of 
your  affection." 

**  Miss  Laaenby,  I  hope,  is  quite  well.  Sir  ?" 

"  She  is  quite  well,"  said  her  father ;  '*  she  is  not  here 
at  present,  but  still  at  Laytonstone  on  a  visit  to  the  friend 
whose  ttster  placed  her  at  Belmont  Establishment,  and 
who  has  a  very  sincere  regard  for  her ;  she  appears  per- 
fectly amiable,  I  think,  Mr.  Sutherland  ?"  added  the 
anxious  parent  interrogatively,  and  with  a  great  show  of 
interest. 

"  I  never  met  with  a  sweeter  disposition  in  my  life^ 
Sir,"  stammered  out  James, 

"  She  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Trainer,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  '^  of  whom  I  must  confess  I 
have  heard  a  very  high  character. 

"  A  very  clever  woman,  I  assure  you.  Sir,"  answered 
Mr.  Sutherland,  whose  thoughts  reverted  at  the  moment 
to  her  son,  his  promotion  in  the  army,  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  his  own  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
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"  She  speaks  of  you,  Mr.  Sutherland,  in  terms  of  the 
most  unqualified  praise,''  said  the  Rajah. 

James  bowed. 

**  And  Grace,  I  believe,  hears  that  praise  with  plea- 
sure." 
'     James  blushed,  and  bowed  still  lower. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Sutherland,"  continued  Lazenby,  "  had 
I  not  convinced  myself  of  her  opinion,  I  should  not  liave 
troubled  you  with  an  invitation  to  London." 

James  continued  bowing  like  the  Speaker  at  an  im- 
peachment. 

"  Your  brother,  I  believe,  is  lately  married  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Lazenby. 

This  was  a  question  to  which  the  answer  was  full  of 
di£Bculty. 

"  He  is,  Sir,"  said  James. 

"  A  beautiful  young  lady,  I  am  told  ?" 

*•  Very  pretty  and  very  young,"  answered  her  brother- 
in-law. 

"  I  remember  your  father.  Sir,"  continued  the  Nabob, 
^*  when  1  was  over  in  England  last, — ^that  was  before 
Grace  was  bom,  and  certainly  then  we  did  not  anticipate 
so  intimate  a  connexion  as  in  all  probability  will  eventually 
exist  between  us ; — he  was  an  excellent  man,  Sir." 

James  echoed  the  praise  of  his  deceased  parent. 

**  I  expect  Grace  to  follow  me  home  to-day,"  observed 
Mr.  Lazenby,  **  and  I  honestly  confess  that  I  am  anxious 
to  see  you  together.  I  pique  myself  upon  being  a  man  of 
the  world :  Mr.  Sutherland,  hasty  marriages  are  frequently 
subjects  of  long  repentance,  and — I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give a  father — I  should  feel  gratified  by  living  with  you 
both  for  a  short  time  previously  to  any  definite  airange- 
ment — I  think  I  could  judge — I — " 

James  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  old  gentleman  very 
wisely  desired  to  form  an  opinion  of  him  before  he  con- 
cluded the  bargain,  and  that  his  invitation  to  London  re- 
sembled in  some  sort  the  permission  granted  to  a  servant 
to  '*  come  upon  trial."  This  was  exactly  what  James 
liked;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  intended    father-in-law. 
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mightily  valued  himself  upon  a  certain  insight  into  cha- 
racter, and  a  prudential  accommodation  of  his  mind, 
temper,  principles,  and  conversation,  to  the  man  and  his 
manners  with  whom  he  felt  it  important,  relatively  to  his 
own  advantage,  to  associate  himself;  he  therefore  readily 
caught  at  the  scheme,  and  began  his  insinuating  system 
by  expressing  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Lazenby*s  paternal 
solicitude  for  Grace's  comfort  and  happiness,  lauding  the 
justness  of  his  determination,  and  announcing  his  own 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  plan.  All  he  feared 
was,  that,  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  some  unex- 
pected denouement  at  Ringsworth,  the  history  of  his  in^ 
considerate  brother's  rash  connexion  with  the  Busbridgea 
might  reach  the  ears  of  the  Nabob  pending  his  probation  : 
having,  however,  nothing  to  offer  against  the  arrange-^ 
ment,  he  chimed  in  with  it  most  harmoniously. 

It  was,  as  I  said  before,  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Lazenby 
did  not  intend  to  advance  one  step  in  the  negotiation 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  real  state  of  his  child's 
feelings  towards  the  person  who  he  had  been  told  was  her 
lover ;  and  when  he  invited  James  to  dinner  at  seven 
o'clock,  adding  that  he  hoped  so  long  as  he  stayed  in 
town  he  would  consider  the  invitation  general,  James  saw 
that  the  conference  for  that  morning  was  at  an  end,  and 
accordingly  withdrew  until  the  appointed  hour,  when  he 
was  for  the  first  time  to  be  domesticated  with  his  beloved 
Grace  and  her  opulent  sire. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  James  pass  a  happier  morning  in 
London  than  that  which  preceded  this  opening  dinner: 
there  was  an  air  of  bonhomie  about  the  Nabob,  singu-r 
larly  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  habits  and  tramontane 
manners  of  the  race  in  general :  he  appeared  as  if  he  had 
always  moved  in  good  society,  and  had  as  little  of  the 
rust  of  the  resident  in  his  conduct,  as  of  sallowness  in  his 
complexion :  he  was  quite  a  phoenix  of  an  Indian,  and 
James  saw,  in  his  candour  and  amiable  solicitude  for  his 
daughter,  an  earnest  of  that  liberality  and  warmth  which 
were  to  crown  his  toils  and  assiduity  with  wealth  and  hap- 
piness. 
•     At  seven,  James  entered  the  drawing-room    of  his 
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father«iii'law'9  mansion^  and  there,  attended  by  a  smacrt 
iniddle-a^ed  lady,  well  fonged  and  much  ringleted,  ami 
bis  belored  Grace.  She  received  him  mildly  and  placidly, 
and  without  the  smallest  emotion  allowed  him  to  shake 
her  cold  nnclosen  hand,  without  indulging  even  in  the  re-* 
laxation  of  a  smile,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  him  to 
ber  guardian  angel  Mrs.  Chatterto&i  unblushing  and  un- 
abashed. 

From  the  embarrassment  which  any  other  pair  of  lovers 
would  have  felt,  the  volatile  chaperon  speedily  relieted 
this  devoted  couple :  she  launched  into  an  animated  detail 
of  their  morning's  drive, — their  visit  to  one  place,  their 
call  at  another ;  and  astonished  James  not  more  by  her 
own  excellent  spirits  and  vivacity,  than  by  the  striking 
contrast  they  afforded  to  the  still  fife  of  his  Ihtlcinea. 

Just  before  dinner,  Mr.  Lazenby  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  attended  by  a  remarkably  handsome,  elegant,  well* 
dressed  man,  whom  he  introduced  as  Colonel  Fitzmaurice^ 
and  who  made  his  advances  to  the  ladies  with  an  air  and 
manner  little  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  or  sooth  the 
solicitude  of  James,  who  had  hoped  that  the  party  would 
have  been  strictly  confined  to  the  family.  He  was  doomed^ 
however,  to  more  disappointments ;  for  almost  immediately 
afterwards  two  new  arrivals  were  announced, — Mr.  Curry 
and  Mr.  Rice,  both  Directors  of  that  gigantic  monopoly 
which  rears  its  head  authoritatively  in  Leadenhall-street — 
old  friends  of  Lazenby,  who  were  also  presented  to  the 
young  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  then  to  James,  in  a 
manner  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  something  very 
consolatory  in  it,  as  far  as  his  worldly  views  were  con- 
cerned, seeing  that  it  was  evidently  understood  amongst 
them  that  Ae^was  the  son-in-law  elect ;  indeed  some  ob- 
servations made,  loudly  enough  for  him  to  hear,  convinced 
him  that  these  friends  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Lazenby 
to  canvass  his  qualities  and  manners,  a,s  a  sporting  maa 
musters  a  party  of  judges  to  descant  upon  the  points  of  a 
horse  which  he  has  formed  a  design  of  purchasing. 

At  length  a  relief  to  James  was  sounded  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner ;  and  if  any  doubts  had  remained 
m  his  mind  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  assembled 
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party,  they  woakl  bave  yanisbed,  when  Lazenby,  ofierhig^ 
bis  ana  to  Mrs.  Cbatterton,  said  to  the  doubting  lover^ 
"  Mr*  Sutherland,  will  you  take  care  of  Grace  ? — our 
other  friends  are  at  home ;" — this  sealed  the  affair,  and 
with  trembling  steps  be  led  his  fair  charge  down  stairs^ 
the  Colonel  and  the  Directors  following  taidily,tbe  tedious* 
ness  of  their  descent. being  enlivened  by  sundry  observa- 
tions made  amongst  themselves,  which  appeared,  by  the 
mirth  which  they  excited,  to  be  remarkably  entertaining. 

At  dinner  James  was  seated  next  his  amiable  Graces 
and  during  the  repast  several  sly  innuendos  and  jests  were 
bandied  about,  each  tending  to  confirm  the  determination 
of  all  parties  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  speculator, 
whose  assiduities  wore  received  by  Grace  with  a  sort  of 
negative  satisfaction,  occasionally  amounting  to  some** 
thing  almostlike  pleasure. 

Sutherland  could  not  but  duly  appreciate  the  studied 
reserve  of  the  gay  Colonel  towards  his  intended.  Indeed^ 
so  scrupulously  cold  and  distant  was  he  in  his  manner 
towards  the  young  lady,  that  James  thought  it  almost 
approached  to  rudeness:  while  the  elders  of  the  party. 
appeared  to  his  anxious  eyes  to  treat  her  with  less  at- 
tention and  ceremony  than  he  felt  were  due  to  thedaugh-> 
ter  of  Mr.  Lazenby,  or  than  he,  were  he  actually  married, 
should  have  considered  adequate  to  the  claims  of  the 
wife  of  Mr.  James  Sutherland. 

Dinner  ended,  and  the  ladies  retired,  the  conversation 
turned  iipon  occurrences  long  since  past,  and  those  olden 
times,  in  which  the  shaking  of  the  pagoda-tree  was  an 
op^ation  more  generally  performed,  and  with  greater 
success,  than  in  these  modem  days  of  moderation  and 
economy;  and  James,  of  whom  Colonel  Fitzmaurice 
before-mentioned  took  not  the  smallest  notice,  felt  him- 
self completely  **  basketed"  in  the  midst  of  discussions 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  Civil  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  names,  however  important  the  person- 
ages themselves  might  be  at  Bundelcund  or  Furruckabad, 
no  civilized  hmnan  being,  had  ever  by  any  chance  heard 
of  before. 

Fitzmaurice,  who  had  rather  pleased  James  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  evening  by  his  delicate  reserve  towards  Grace, 
almost  excited  his  anger  by  the  supercilious  manner 
which  he  assumed  towards  himself  as  it  grew  later ;  and  a 
few  attempts  made  at  conversation  with  him  having  been- 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  imperturbed  serenity  with  which 
he  replied  to  James's  remarks,  nothing  like  an  advance  of 
their  acquaintance  seemed  probable,  when  the  master  of 
the  house,  seeing  that  his  intended  son-in-law  was  uncom- 
fortable, which  his  manner  sufficiently  proclaimed,  en- 
deavoured to  draw  him  out  of  his  dilemma  into  the 
debate,  by  asking  him  if  his  brother's  wife  was  a  Scotch- 
woman. 

James  was  tremblingly  alive  to  any  discussion  upon- 
this  ticklish  point,  and  replied  that  he  believed  not — front 
the  North,  but  not  Scotch. 

**  What  was  her  name  V*  inquired  Lazenby. 
"  Bus — ^bridge,"  faltered  out  James,  in  a  manner  stu- 
diously slovenly,  in  the  hope  of  disguising  her  patronymic, 
so  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  Brasbridge,  or  Barbridge, 
or  Bainbridge,  or  any  bridge,  in  short,  but  that  which  it 
really  was. 

"  Busbridge,"  repeated  Mr.  Lazenby,  as  dreadfully 
correct  as  possible. 

**  'Gad !"  said  Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  who  at  length  seemed 
disposed  to  join  in  the  conversation,  "  I  never  heard  that 
name  but  once,  and  I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  family 
of  consideration  who  bore  it.  I  had  a  rascally  servant 
with  me  in  Flanders  of  the  name  of  Busbridge,  and  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  in  him.  The  fellow,  one  night, 
marched  off  during  my  absence,  carrying  with  him  two  or 
three  snuff-boxes,  a  picture  or  two,  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  Napoleons.  I  set  the  police  after  him,  but  he 
escaped  me,  and  all  that  I  could  learn  was,  that  he  had  a 
father  as  great  a  rogue  as  himself,  that  there  was  a  large 
family  of  them  quite  as  bad,  and  that  the  female  part  of 
the  group  were  as  much  distinguished  for  their  virtues  as 
the  sons,  only  in  a  different  way.  However,  I  saw  there 
was  no  use  pursuing  the  thing,  and  so  the  fellow  got  off 
to  America." 

The  only  doubt  in  James's  mind  at  this  moment  was, 
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whether  the  Colonel  actually  knew  the  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,  of  his  vivacious  sister-in-law,  and  had 
brought  forward  this  anecdote  to  account  to  James  for  the 
hauteur  with  which  he  had  treated  him  during  the  day ;  or 
whether  the  anecdote  was  accidentally  introduced,  as. 
many  anecdotes  are,  in  many  places,  which,  of  all  others, 
ought  not  for  the  world  to  be  mentioned. 

James  smiled,  looked  awkward,  and  felt  excessively  sick. 
Lazenby  made  an  observation  upon  the  general  miscon- 
duct of  servants,  and  the  great  deterioration  every  thing 
had  undergone  during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years ;  in 
which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  one  of  the  important  mem* 
bers  of  Leadenhall-street,  to  all  of  whose  dicta  James 
most  complacently  assented ;  wishing  himself,  it  must  be 
confessed,  any  where  but  where  he  was,  and  wishing  still 
more  devoutly  that  the  gallant  Colonel  Fitzmaurice  had 
been  fighting  his  country's  battles  in  Flanders  at  that  very 
moment  instead  of  dining  in  Portland -place. 

A  thundering  knock  at  the  door  announced  an  arrival 
— some  refreshers  for  the  evening.  Colonel  Fitzmaurice 
became  for  a  moment  suddenly  animated. 

"  Colonel,"  said  Lazenby,  "  that  is  your  summons." 

The  Colonel  smiled  graciously,  looked  some  unutterable 
things,  and  began  to  wash  out  his  mouth ;  and  having 
proceeded  to  clean  his  teeth  deliberately  and  in  detail 
with  the  napkin,  he  wiped  his  hands,  folded  it  up,  and 
depositing  it  upon  the  table  (thereby  unconsciously  half 
cKslipsing  James's  plate),  rose,  kissed  his  led  hand  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  retired  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  young  man,"  observed  Mr.  Curry, 
as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Extremely  gentlemanly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rice. 

"  He  is  perfect,  I  think,"  said  Lazenby. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  Colonel  Fitzmaurice  before,  Mr. 
Sutherland  ?" 

"  Never,  Sir,"  replied  James,  as  indeed  he  thought  Mr. 
Lazenby  might  have  surmised  by  his  manner ;  wishing, 
moreover,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  never  meet  him 
again. 
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**  How  are  bis  a&irs  getting  on  V  inquked  Mr.  Currj. 
"  Is  he  recruitmg  V* 

"  Oh  yes/'  sa^  Lazenby ;  ^^  there  are  trustees  appointed, 
and  the  property  is  at  nurse.  Of  course,  when  he  comes 
to  the  title,  his  father's  entailed  estates  descend  to  hm, 
and  his  object  is  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  property  whc^ly 
untouched  till  that  time ;  he  is,  therefore,  starving  himself 
upon  some  two  or  three  thousand  a-year,  till  the  event 
occurs,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  cannot  be  very  far 
distant." 

''  That  place  of  his  in  Gloucestershire  is  a  beaut^d 
thbg,"  observed  Mr.  Rice. 

**  Magnificent  I'*  said  Lazenby. 

*'Wl^n  was  his  father  created  a  Peer?**  inquired 
Mr.  Curry. 

*^  I  don*t  exactly  know,  but  I  dare  say  Emma  can  tell. 

"  Oh,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  that/'  replied  Mr 
Curry,  with  a  laugh,  which  evidently  meant  something. 

Emma ! — now  who  the  deuce  is  Emma  ?  thought  James, 
and  to  what  Barony  is  this  man  heir  ?  and  why  is  Mr. 
Lazenby  so  much  interested  about  him  ? — ^These  were  all 
important  subjects  of  speculation  to  our  young  friend, 
from  the  consideration  of  which,  however,  and  from  the 
dinner-parlour,  he  was  summoned  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  coffee. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  James  perceived, 
in  addition  to  Grace  and  Mrs.  Chatterton,  two  ladies 
seated  on  the  sofa. — One  was  old  and  haggard,  and  on 
her  head  she  wore  a  sable  velvet  hat,  loaded  with  plumes 
of  feathers  of  the  same  colour ;  in  her  ears  hung  pendant 
diamonds,  top  and  drop  ;  around  her  shrivelled  neck  and 
arms  were  displayed  a  brilliant  necklace  and  bracelets ; 
purchased  roses  decked  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and  bor* 
rowed  ringlets  revelled  on  her  wrinkled  forehead.  In 
heaps  upon  her  parchment  bosom  lay  the  modest  lily 
pulverised^  which,  contrasted  with  her  old  and  bilious- 
looking  point-lace  tucker,  produced  upon  the  ancient 
skin  it  was  intended  to  adorn,  a  similar  effect  to  that 
which  assiduous  poulterers  impart  to  breasts  of  venerable 
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docks  and  geese  befoie  they  despatdi  them  to  thBir  cus- 
tomers. 

This  lady  was  Mrs.  Fi^rtoo.  At  her  side  sat  a  young 
creature,  flhrtiiig  assiduously  widi  James's  bane,  the 
Honourable  Ck)lonel,  who  appeared  to  be  her  devoted 
cavalier,  and  who  was  leaning  backward  on  the  sofa,  lis- 
tening listlessly  to  her  agreeable  observations. 

She  was  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  height  of  women, 
her  profile  strictly  Grecian,  her  figure  perfect  symmetry, 
her  eyes  full  of  expression,  her  manners  full  of  grace  and 
elegance.  There  was  a  look  of  talent  in  her  countenance ; 
and,  lighted  up  as  it  was  by  the  animated  conversation  in 
which  she  was  engaged  with  Fitzmaurice,  it  beamed  upon 
James  as  something  of  anoUier  wodd.  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  effect  of  contrast,  as  Grace  sat  opposite*  to  her, 
was  more  striking  than  satisfactory  to  our  young  lover. 

This  was  Emma, — ^the  elder  lady's  daughter. 

**  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby  familiarly,  and  with 
a  patronizing  air,  leading  him  to  the  sparkling  matron, 
**  This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Fishertcm  ; — TIms,  Anne,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  is  Mr.  Sutherland." 

Mis.  Fishertcm  bowed  her  head  courteously,  and  the 
^liftmonds  glittered  in  her  ears,  and  the  plumes  waved 
^over  her  heetd. 

The  name  4yf  Sutherland  caught  the  ears  of  Emma ;  and 
«8  James  was  midergoing  Ae  awful  ceremony  of  introdue- 
tion  to  the  dowager,  die  lovely  girl  turned  herself  round, 
amd  hastily  surveying  him,  turned  l>ack  again  towards 
Fitzmaurice  and  said  something,  the  purport  of  which 
nobody  except  the  Colonel  heard — his  exclamation  of 
**  Capital !"  however,  proclaimed  that  it  must  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  j?t5'Manfe  nature. 

•**  Emma,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  ^^  allow  me  to  present 
Mr.  Sutherland  to  you." 

Eimna,  suddenly  recovering  from  the  languid  lounge  in 
which  she  had  been  indulg^ing,  and  drawing  her  fine  fea- 
tuves  into  a  fieeziug  state  of  decorum,  vo«e  from  her  seat, 
sind  made  Mr.  Sutherland  a  csrtsey  «o  profound  and 
•erious  Aat  it  entire^  overoame  the  rusiic  swain,  who« 
stepping  badLwaiA  to  Tetura  her  sdatatioa  whii  a  graceful 
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bow,  most  wofuUy  disturbed  the  economy  of  a  salver  of 
Sevres  coffee-cups,  with  which  a  servant  was  approaching 
the  Colonel.  The  confusion  arising  from  this  little  can^ 
tretemps  was  quite  amusing  to  Emma,  who  had  previously 
perceived  what  must  inevitably  happen,  but  who  was  too 
well-bred  to  allow  any  possible  danger  to  interfere  with 
the  due  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  which  she  was 
engaged. 

The  eclat  produced  by  this  momentary  disaster  having 
a  little  subsided,  James,  who  felt  all  his  fortitude  unequal 
to  any  further  progress  in  an  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Fisherton,  seated  himself  beside  his  Grace,  and  began,  in 
an  under^tone,  that  sort  of  conversation  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  indulge  at  '^  Belmont  Establishment^:"  made  the 
most  minute  inquiries  after  his  fair  one  s  health,  and  whe- 
ther she  had  been  troubled  with |  the  toothach  lately, — 
asked  when  she  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Trainer, — wondered 
how  her  favourite  black  cat  was,  and  recalled  to  her  re- 
collection some  interesting  incidents  which  had  occurred 
at  the  Establishment,  in  which  the  said  cat  and  a  spaniel 
of  his  own  were  principally  concerned.  Grace,  who  was 
fully  adequate  to  this  sort  of  colloquy,  answered  all  his 
questions  with  a  calm  precision  and  an  amiable  insen* 
sibility,  which  he,  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
attributed  entirely  to  unsophistication  and  amiability ;  he 
was  doomed,  however,  soon  to  learn  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  style  of  conversation  which  his  fair  one 
adopted,  and  that  in  which  such  girls  as  Emma  Fisherton 
are  pleased  occasionally  to  indulge. 

"  Emma,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fisherton,  "  what  were 
the  names  of  those  people  we  met  at  dinner  at  Lord 
George's  on  Tuesday  V 

"  Whom  do  you  mean.  Ma  V  said  Emma,—"  that 
hideous  old  woman  with  the  horrid  daughters  V* 

*'  I  mean  the  girl  you  nick-named  Medusa,"  said  the 
venerable  parent. 

"  Oh  I  I  quite  forget  what  they  call  themselves,"  said 
Emma  ;•  '  tli  brother  was  exquisite ! — I  nev^r  saw  such  a 
person  in  my  life;  he  sat  next  me  at  dinner,  and  kegt. 
pressing  me  to  eat,  as  if  I  should  have  said  No  if  I  meant 
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Yes ; — ^he  asked  me  to  drink  wine,  when  I  had  got  a  large 
glass  full  of  some  dreadful  Madeira,  I  think  it  was  called, 
he  kept  making  inquiries  every  five  minutes  why  I  did  not 
finish  it  ? — and  asked  if  I  did  not  like  wine,  and  whether 
I  would  have  any  other  ?" 

"  I  think  they  were  called  Hogman,"  said  Mrs.  Fish- 
erton." 

**  Hogman  was  the  name,  my  dear  Ma,"  replied  Emma. 
"  I  wish  you  had  been  there,"  continued  the  vivacious 
girl,  turning  to  the  Colonel,  **  you  would  have  died  with 
laughing  at  the  whole  party.  1  cannot  imagine  how  dear 
Lady  George  can  allow  Lord  George  to  have  such  people 
at  the  house.  I  asked  the  beau  of  the  family  whether  he 
was  at  Almack's  last  Wednesday  ? — He  said  '  No,  but 
that  he  was  there  on  Friday.' — '  Friday,'  said  I,  *  surely 
there  was  no  ball  that  evening?' — and  what  do  you  think 
lie  answered  ? — '  Oh  !  yes.  Miss  !  there  was ;  —the  Cale- 
donian Assembly,  Miss,  for  I  was  at  it  !*  " 

A  burst  of  laughter  at  the  savage  ignorance  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Hogman  ran  through  the  saloon. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Fisherton,  "  I  really  thought  I 
should  have  expired,  as  I  told  Lady  George  the  moment 
they  were  gone,  with  watching  the  poor  young  man  at 
dinner — the  agony  he  underwent  in  eating  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  economy  of  his  dress! — do  you  know,  it 
really  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  no  tie  in  the  world  he 
valued  half  so  much^s  his  neckcloth  ?" 

*' And  the  quantity  he  ate!"  rejoined  Emma,  "it  re- 
minded me  of  the  day  aunt  Jane  took  me  to  an  Easter 
dinner  at  the  Mansion-house,  somewhere  in  the  city  !" 

"  What  were  the  girls  like  .?"  inquired  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  without  entirely  opening  either  his 
eyes  or  his  mouth,  and  without  moving  one  muscle,  or,  as 
it  seemed,  caring  one  straw  whether  his  question  was  even 
answered  or  not. 

"  Vulgar  beyond  measure !"  said  Emma,  "  with  thick 
red  elbows,  and  skin  like  nutmeg-graters,  dressed  exactly 
after  the  prints  in  the  Ladies'  Magazine^  and  smelling  of 
mask  and  lavender-water." 

A  gencJ^algroan  jespUQded«    ** Monsters  !"  ejaculated 
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the  Colonel;  and  turniDg  suddenly  round  to  James 
Sutherlsmd,  to  whom  he  had  never  thou^t  proper  pre- 
Tiously  to  address  one  syllable,  said  in  a  patronizing  tone, 
looking  him  iiill  in  the  face,  **  Mr.  Su^erland,  are  you 
fond  of  ^music  ?" 

The  abruptness  of  the  question  startled  James,  who, 
however,  recovering  from  the  surprise  of  the  moment, 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  concluding  that  €hrace  was 
liie  object  of  the  attack,  and  that  the  Cokniel  was  anxious 
to  draw  her  out  and  exhibit  her  accomplishments  on  the 
pianoforte. 

"  Miss  Fisherton,"  satd  Fitzmaurice,  "  h&te  is  a  sup- 
pliant swain, — Mr.  Sutherland  is  dying  to  hear  your 
harp/' 

Emma  bowed  with  afiected  ctyility  and  evident  disdain 
towards  James,  who  felt  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor, 
conscious  that  he  had  said  nothing  about  it,  and  that  be 
would  rather  have  died  than  take  the  liberty  of  making 
such  a  request. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  in  reply 
entirely  to  the  Colonel,  "  I  would,  but  Rossini  tells  me 
that  I  spoil  his  music  by  embellishitig  it  t-oo  much, — ^and  I 
am  quite  cross  with  him,  and  have  vowed  not  to  smg  any 
more." 

**  The  man  is  unwarrantably  discontented,  as  I  talce 
it,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  and  we  defy  him : — Come,  Miss 
Fisherton, — let  me  lead  you  to  tkkt  harp.** 

**  No,  ao,  we  shall  disturb  the  whist  people,"  said 
3Emma,  who  had,  ten  mrinutes  before,  made  up  her  mind 
to  astoni^  James  Sutherland  with  her  playing,  and  had 
already  drawn  off  her  gloves  for  that  express  purpose. 

**  The  whist  people,"  -said  the  Colonel,  **  will  never 
hear  one  note  of  it." 

**  Do  you  know,^'  said  Emma  to  the  Colonel  in  a  half- 
whisper,  as  if  making  a  flattering  confid«ioe,  "  the  only 
veaSdn  why  I  don't  like  my  uncle^s  arrangements  here,  is 
his  always  having  that  doleful  rubber  f" 

**  Upon  my  honowr,  k  is  an  extraordinftry  propeni^ty/' 
said  the  Colonel. 

,**  And  they  diui\  play  shoiti !"  aided  EnMiU 
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**  Goths  !*•  said  Fitzmaurice — "  If  that  he  really  the 
case,  never  mind  them.  What  does  it  signify  what 
we  do?" 

*^  You  play,  Grace/'  said  Emma,  kindly  to  her  cousin 
"  don't  you  ?" 

**  Oh !  very  little  indeed,"  answered  the  timid  unas-* 
suming  Grace. 

"  Come,  come,"  continued  the  Colonel,  coaxingly  and 
winningly  ;  at  the  same  time  gently  pressing  the  fair 
creature  towards  the  instrument,  and  seeming  to  think 
that  any  thing  like  courtesy  or  attention  to  the  young  lady 
of  the  house  was  quite  superfluous — "  Come,  come," — 
and  Jsaying,  "  Come,  come,  fifty  times  at  least,  with  dif- 
ferent intonations,  he  gently  forced  her  ("  nothing  loth," 
it  must  be  owned),  towards  the  harp. 

Emma,  after  this  pretty,  interesting  display  of  re- 
luctance, proceeded  to  her  pedestal,  and  rapidly  striking 
a  few  chords,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  her  being  a  first-rate  performer,  she  began  first  to 
discover  that  her  fingers  were  cold,  then  that  the  harp  was 
dreadfully  out  of  tune,  then  that  it  was  a  dreadful  harp, 
then  that  she  had  no  music,  and  then  again  that  she  should 
disturb  the  card-players ;  till,  after  a  certain  quantity  of 
pressing  and  entreating,  she  at  length  began  an  air  and 
variations,  which  she  executed  with  the  most  surprising 
and  tormenting  brilliancy.  The  sound  of  the  instrument 
brought  back  Mrs.  Chatterton,  who  had  retired  to  watch 
the  whist,  in  order  to  give  the  two  pair  of  lovers  fair  time 
and  opportunity  to  cany  on  their  little  flirtations, — a 
favour  which  James,  who  was  chiefly  employed  in  watch- 
ing Miss  Fisherton,  did  not  appear  either  duly  to  appre- 
ciate, or  properly  to  avail  himself  of.  Emma,  however, 
grew  enthusiastic  ;  she  played  and  played  incessantly, 
with  the  Colonel  languishing  on  one  side  of  her  and  Mrs. 
Chatterton  on  the  other,  until  past  midnight,  when  her 
mother's  carriage  was  announced. 

Mrs.  Chatterton  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  reserve  of 
James  and  Grace,  who  hardly  exchanged  a  syllable  during 
this  lengthened  exhibition ;  Grace  having  nothing  parti- 
cular to  say,  and  James  being  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the 
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ways  of  the  world  to  imagine  it  necessary  to  keep  silence 
during  a  musical  performance,  whereas  in  fact,  as  every 
body  knows,  the  first  chord  of  a  young  lady*s  harp  is  the 
established  and  recognised  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  general  conversation. 

The  cloying  kindness  of  these  amateur  exhibiters  is 
actually  overcoming :  for  when  once  the  first  painful  cere* 
mony  of  solicitation  is  over,  once  the  ^^ premier  pas*' 
taken,  (and  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute^')  their 
liberality  is  unbounded,  and  whole  books  full  of  charming 
morceaux  are  gone  through  with  a  persevering  assiduity, 
which  nothing  but  the  happy  announcement  of  carriages,  or 
the  absolute  defection  of  the  majority  of  the  party,  can 
possibly  put  a  stop  to. 

James,  at  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Fisherton's  perform- 
ance, thought  it  but  right  to  declare  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  thing  so  delightful  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life ;  Grace  protested  that  it  was  perfection.  Mrs.  Chat- 
terton  exclaimed,  and  the  Colonel  vowed,  and  every  body 
thought  the  matter  ended  ; — but  they  were  deceived ;  for 
the  rubber  being  concluded,  Mr.  Lazenby  begged  Emma 
to  give  him  only  three  things, — the  Persian  Air,  the  Palan* 
quin-bearer's  Song,  and  the  Nautch  Dance,  which  he  had 
got  written  down  at  Futtyghur — ^all  of  which  were  duly 
performed,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Messrs.  Curry  and 
Rice,  whose  juvenility  seemed  to  return  at  the  sound  of 
the  discordant  jingling  which  fell  upon  their  ears ;  and 
innumerable  jokes  and  allusions  (which  fortunately  were 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  profane)  passed  between  the 
trio  of  retired  nabobs. 

At  length  the  moment  of  separation  came  ;  the  carriages 
were  called  up,  and  the  ladies  retired.  Mr.  Lazenby 
beckoned  James  aside,  and  begged  to  see  him  at  one  the 
next  day,  adding  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  ladies  would 
enlist  him  under  their  banners  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
The  Rajah  also  invited  him  specially  to  dinner.  James, 
quite  delighted  with  these  indubitable  proofs  of  the  Burrah 
Saib's  good  opinion  and  kind  intentions  towards  him, 
took  leave,  and  on  his  departure,  fancied  that  he  extorted 
something  like  a  smile  of  approbation  from  Miss  Lazenby ; 
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he  took  her  little  cold  hand,  aa  usual,  within  his  own,  and 
pressed  it — in  vain — it  dropped  from  his  grasp  as  if  it  had 
been  lifeless,  and  he  quitted  the  house  with  all  Emma's 
beauties  dancing  before  his  eyes,  thinking,  charming  as 
she  actually  was,  how  much  more  agreeable  Grace  would 
be  if  she  were  but  a  lit  tie  more  animated. 

Such  dreams  James  enjoyed ;  such  congenial  visions 
flitted  before  him  in  his  slumbers ;  such  reflections  cheered 
his  waking  moments,  as  are  indescribable :  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  style  in  which  bis  father-in-law 
lived ;  the  prospect  not  only  of  participating  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  his  establishment,  and  all  the  gaieties  of  his 
parties  during  his  life-time,  but  of  actually  and  entirely 
possessing  the  wealth,  and  enjoyments  which  wealth  pro- 
duces, after  the  old  gentleman's  retirement  to  another  and 
a  better  world ;  the  calculations  which  he  lay  making  as  to 
the  most  economical  mode  of  keeping  up  a  great  appear- 
ance  ;  the  resolutions  he  formed  as  to  what  sum  he  should 
receive  down  by  way  of  portion ;  the  consideration  where 
he  should  fix  his  residence ;  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
behave  towards  his  brother,  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  unfortunate  connexion  with  the  Busbridges,  of  whose 
family,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Colonel  Fitz- 
maurice*s  rascally  valet  was  actually  a  worthy  member ; 
what  number  of  servants  he  should  keep ;  what  horses, 
what  carriages  : — all  these  momentous  concerns  kept  his 
mind  in  active  employment;  and  it  was  not  till  near 
eleven  that  he  found  himself  at  breakfast  in  the  New 
Hummums  coffee-room. 

The  post  anived,  and  brought  letters  from  Bath  and 
ftom  Ringsworth.  That  from  his  sister  was  full  of  tender 
solicitude  about  him,  and  of  apprehension  as  to  George's 
comfort.  The  dreadful  absence  of  all  intellectual  wealth, 
Jane  thought,  would  of  itself  blight  the  bright  prospect  of 
hi^piness;  but  the  actual  substitution  of. sensuality  for 
sentiment, — evident  signs  of  which  had  displayed  them- 
selves in  Mrs.  George  Sutherland's  conduct  and  character 
during  the  stay  of  her  mother-in-law  and  Jane  at  Rings- 
worth, — ^must,  as  the  anxious  girl  was  convinced,  produce 
certain  misery.    The  old  lady  and  her  daughter,  however, 
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were  in  good  health,  and  most  anxious  to  hear  more  of 
James,  and,  through  him,  of  George ;  for  the  head  of  the 
house  was  but  an  indifferent  correspondent,  and  held  letter- 
writing,  when  the  writer  had  nothing  to  say,  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

That  being  the  avowed  principle  of  Mr.  George  Suther- 
land, James  was  assured,  when  he  saw  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  that  something  actually  had  happened,  which  he 
considered  of  importance ;  and  all  the  apprehension  he 
felt  in  breaking  the  seal  of  the  despatch  from  Ringsworth 
was,  that  some  event  had  occurred  in  the  manage  which 
might  possibly  interfere  with  his  own  views  and  prospects. 
But,  as  he  read  the  following  description  of  his  brother's 
unhappiness,  and  ascertained  that  his  distress  did  not 
immediately  affect  his  own  interests,  he  became  gradually 
relieved  from  his  needless  perturbation  and  groundless 
apprehensions.     The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

Kingsworth,  June  8th. 

"  Dear  James, — To  be  laughed  at  when  one  means  to 
be  serious  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  painful  things  in 
the  world.  I  seldom  have  tried  to  put  on  grave  airs  or 
sad  looks  ;  and  whenever  I  have  made  the  attempt,  I  have 
generally  failed.  At  this  very  moment  I  honestly  declare 
to  you  that  I  am  suffering  deeply  and  bitterly ;  and  yet  I 
am  sure,  when  you  read  the  detail  of ,  my  distresses,  you 
will  laugh  at  me,  and  say — truly  enough — that  I  have 
brought  them  all  upon  myself. 

"  If  I  had  attended  to  the  counsel  of  a  younger  brother 
—younger  in  years,  but  much  my  senior  in  wisdom — I 
should  now  have  been,  as  you,  I  trust,  will  shortly  be, 
comfortably,  respectably,  and  happily  established  in  the 
world ; — but  I  have  ever  been  the  giddy,  foolish,  hair- 
brained  fellow  you  used  to  call  me.  Why,  why,  my  dear 
James,  did  not  you  go  with  me  to  that  infernal  watering- 
place  ?  had  you  been  at  my  elbow,  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  spared  all  this.*' 

Very  true,  thought  James ;  but  then,  perhaps,  I  should 
have  lost  Grace  l^zenby  by  the  trip :  and  so  he  philoso- 
phically satisfied  himself  with  the  prudence  of  his  conduct, 
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which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
brother's  ruin.  He  sipped  his  tea,  buttered  a  new  square 
of  toast,  ate  a  bit,  and  recommenced  reading. 

•*  In  the  first  place,  dear  James,  Emily's  father  has 
written  to  me,  recounting  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
abominable  affair  at  Liverpool,  informing  me  that  he  is  at 
Lancaster  tread- mill,  living  upon  oatmeal  porridge,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  weekly ;  that  his  Sunday's 
dinner  is  half  a  pound  of  boiled  beef;  and  that  he  has  to 
mount  thirty-eight  times  the  height  of  the  Monument 
€very  day.  The  favour  he  asks  is,  that  I  will  make  interest 
to  get  him  speedily  transported,  according  to  his  sentence. 
Only  consider,  my  dear  James,  the  head  of  the  Suther- 
lands  of  Ringsworth  making  interest  with  Mr.  Peel  to  get 
his  father-in-law  transported  by  way  of  a  personal  favour ! 
What  am  I  to  do? — It  is  a  question  I  cannot  myself 
answer ;  but  these  foreign  difficulties,  as  I  consider  them, 
are  inferior,  in  point  of  personal  inconvenience,  to  the 
disarrangements  of  rtiy  domestic  affairs.  The  Major  and 
the  Lieutenant  wec^  so  extremely  careless  in  their  conduct 
towards  my  wif/s  sisters,  that  the  women-servants  here 
would  not  stay^  in  the  family ;  poor  old  Winter  the  house- 
keeper has  actually  left  me;  and  even  this,  my  dear 
James,  is  not  all ; — poor  Carr,  my  father's  faithful  Carr, 
my  excellent  Carr,  is  dead — the  late  hours  and  bustle 
brought  on  a  fever,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  lying  a 
corpse  on  the  bed  which  for  fifty-two  years  he  had  occupied 
in  this  house, 

"  All  this  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  few  days 
since  your  departure;  which,  I  verily  believe,  brought 
things  to  a  crisis,  for  certainly  the  girls  stood  more  in  awe 
of  you  than  of  any  body  else.  I  have  been  forced  to  beg 
them  to  leave  us,  and  they  are  gone  with  their  friends y  the 
Major  and  the  Lieutenant,  on  a  tour.  The  thing,  my 
dear  James,  is  too  glaring  to  be  concealed ;  and  however 
much  I  may  dislike  completely  *  knocking  under'  to  my 
younger  brother,  I  am  obliged  to  admit  my  folly  and  in- 
discretion, and  apply  to  you  for  advice  in  my  present  very 
delicate  circumstances. 
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"  With  Emfly  herself  I  have  no  fault  to  find :  she  is 
good-natured,  and  has  acceded  to  my  wish,  that  she 
should  part  with  her  maid  Tracy,  whose  connexion  with 
her  I  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  her  removal.  I  have 
settled  eighty  pounds  a-year  upon  Aer,  and  I  made  the 
two  girls  presents  of  two  hundred  pounds  each  at  Emily's 
solicitation,  and,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  get  rid  of 
them  ;  for  their  conduct  was  unbearable,  particularly  for 
the  last  two  days^  I  lost  about  seventy  guineas  to  the 
Major  at  billiards,  and  about  twice  as  much  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant at  icarie,  but  I  have  no  suspicion  of  unfairness : 
indeed,  if  I  had,  I  should  submit ;  for  my  only  chance  is 
to  keep  the  numerous  branches  of  Emily's  family  in  good 
humour,  and  prevent  any  explosion.  My  present  inten- 
tion, if  I  can  prevail  upon  her  to  agree  to  it,  is  to  visit  the 
Continent,  and  remain  abroad  for  some  time.  I  hate 
France,  and  detest  Italy,  but  I  think  any  place  better  than 
the  neighbourhood  where  I  am  known  ;  for  so  much  has 
transpired  through  the  gossiping  of  servants,  that  none  of 
our  friends  will  visit  us  ;  and  I  could  not  endure  the  cold- 
ness with  which  they  returned  my  wife's  acknowledgments 
after  church,  so  that  my  invariable  rule  of  attending 
Divine  service  has,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  been  broken 
through,  and  the  benefit  of  a  good  example  lost  to  my 
tenants : — but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

**  I  have  been  thinking  that,  were  we  to  go  abroad,  you, 
perhaps,  would  like  to  occupy  Ringsworth ;  if  so,  my  dear 
James,  it  is  quite  at  your  disposal.  Should  it  be  agreeable 
to  you,  instead  of  letting  it  (as  I  at  one  time  intended), 
and  removing  or  selling  the  furniture,  &c.,  it  shall  be  en- 
tirely at  your  service,  for  whatever  time  you  may  choose 
to  occupy  it,  and  I  shall  leave  the  library,  the  cellar,  and 
the  stable,  Aimished  for  your  use :  tell  me  if  they  will  be 
acceptable,  and  whether  you  approve  of  my  Continental 
scheme.  I  own  it  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  break-up, 
but  the  misfortune  is  entirely  of  my  own  seeking,  and  I 
shall,  at  all  events,  feel  happier  if  you  occupy  the  old 
house  than  a  stranger,  and  your  fortune  (if  you  marry 
Miss  Lazenby)  will  fully  justify  your  doing  so*    Turn 
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these  things  in  your  mind,  and  write  to  me  at  your  first 
leisure  moment ;  and  believe  me, 

My  dear  James,  always 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

G£OR6E  Sutherland." 

'*  P.  S. — I  have  good  accoants  from  Bath  so  late  as 
tlie  5th." 

'^  The  Continental  plan/'  said  James  to  himself,  as  he 
folded  up  the  letter,  ''  is  an  excellent  plan.  In  the  first 
place  it  will  leave  me  Ringsworth, — and  Ringsworth  is  the 
very  sort  of  thing  I  wanted  ;  and  the  horses,  and  the  wines, 
and  the  books,  are  so  many  additional  agremens  which  I 
could  not  expect  to  find  any  where  else ;  and  then,  besides, 
my  brother's  absence  from  England  will  secure  me  from 
any  of  the  importunities  of  his  wife's  relations,  and  all 
difficulty  about  the  introduction  of  Grace  to  the  set,  will 
be  got  over." 

James,  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  calculations, 
however,  lamented  the  unnecessary  gift  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  girls,  and  regretted  the  death  of  Carr,  par* 
ticttlarly  just  at  this  juncture ;  because,  beyond  the  natural 
affection  which  he  bore  him,  he  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
counted a  very  prudent  and  careful  servant,  and  had  not 
during  forty  years  raised  his  wages,  which  James  felt  in- 
clined to  believe  were  infinitely  more  moderate  than  those 
demanded  by  the  ordinary  run  of  butlers  of  the  present 
day. 

James  resolved,  therefore,  upon  counselling  his  brother 
speedily  to  put  into  execution  his  design  of  travelling,  and 
had  hardly  finished  his  breakfast  before  he  wrote  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  offer  of  Ringsworth,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it ;  having  prepared  which  for  the  post,  he 
proceeded  by  appointment  to  Portland-place,  where  he 
hoped  the  exemplary  tenant  of  the  mansion  would  come 
-to  something  like  business;  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
his  own  expressed  desire  of  seeing  a  little  of  James  before 
he  decided,  somewhat  lessened  the  hope  of  any  thing  con- 
clusive in  the  present  state  of  the  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Lazenby,  however,  received  Sutherland  with  much 
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warmth  and  cordiality — ^told  him  that  his  old  friends  Curry 
and  Rice  were  quite  pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  in 
the  course  of  the  day  he  had  expressed ;  that  he  was  him- 
self obliged  again  to  leave  town  ;  that  his  place  of  destina- 
tion was  Cheltenham ;  that  he  should  return  in  a  few  days : 
and  in  the  mean  time  begged  James  to  consider  Portland- 
place  his  pied  d  terre  ;  recommended  his  removal  from 
the  Hummums  to  some  hotel  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and 
threw  out,  that,  except  a  sleeping-room,  every  accommo- 
dation would  be  afforded  him  in  his  house ;  and  that,  in 
short,  under  the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Chatterton,  Grace  was 
to  be  placed  in  his  charge. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  week,"  added  the  indulgent  father, 
^^  I  shall  return ;  and  theUy  Mr.  Sutherland,  I  hope  we 
shall  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
all  parties." 

Saying  which,  after  squeezing  his  hand  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  he  led  him  up-stairs,  where,  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  tiflSn  was  prepared,  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  European  and  Asiatic  dishes,  every  thing  warm  to  ex- 
cess, except  Miss  Lazenby  herself,  who  looked  as  prim  and 
as  demure  as  ever.  Her  light  hair  formally  parted  over 
her  forehead,  her  little  frill  as  regularly  plaited  as  if  it  had 
been  marble,  her  cold  pink  hands,  and  her  cold  pale 
cheeks,  and  her  slate-coloured  gown,  and  her  lead- 
coloured  boots,  and  her  russet  sash, — ^what  with  their 
chilliness  and  preciseness,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  an 
iced  milliner :  however,  to  James's  eyes  she  seemed  all 
sense  and  sensibility,  for  he  loved  the  diffident  divinity 
whose  silence  is  eloquence,  and  whose  timidity  is  conquest. 

"  Grace,  my  dear,"  said  the  Nabob,  "  the  carriage  is 
at  the  door,  and  therefore,  under  the  awful  sanction  of 
Mrs.  Chatterton,  I  resign  you  to  the  special  guardianship 
of  Mr.  Sutherland." 

Any  other  girl  would  have  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  at 
such  a  speech;  instead  of  which  Grace  smiled  just  suffi- 
ciently to  show  the  lower  half  of  her  upper  teeth,  and  in- 
clined her  head  slantingly, — said  nothing,  and  looked 
another  way. 

"  There  is  the  box  at  the  Opera  for  Saturday,  Mrs. 
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Chatterton,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  ^'  and  Mr.  Rice's  pew  at 
the  New  Marylabonne  church  on  Sunday.  I  leave  Evans 
and  the  barouche ;  so  that  you  will  find  all  arrangements 
made.  And  as  for  you,  Mr.  Sutherland,  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  direct  my  establishment — they  have 
their  orders  to  obey  your  commands." 

Overwhelmed  with  the  kindness  of  the  white  Rajah, 
James  hardly  knew  how  to  express  his  acknowledgments ; 
and  before  he  could  sufficiently  collect  himself  to  make  a 
speech,  his  magnificent  father-in-law  had  tenderly  em- 
braced Grace,  after  which,  shaking  hands  with  Mrs. 
Chatterton  and  the  intended  husband  of  his  child,  he 
descended  the  staircase  on  his  way  to  Cheltenham. 

To  attempt  to  describe  James's-  sensations  when  be 
recovered  from  his  surprise  and  rapture,  and  found  him- 
self actually  acting-grand-master  of  the  mansion  ia 
Portland-place,  is  far  beyond  my  feeble  powers.  The  only 
drawback  in  his  mind  (and  it  flashed  across  it,  imme- 
diately), was  the  necessity,  which  he  apprehended  he 
should  be  under,  of  tipping  the  servants ;  however,  he 
calculated  that  it  would  not  be  essential  to  do  so  in  the 
outset,  and  that,  at  all  events,  his  other  expenses  would 
be  so  much  curtailed  by  a  residence  at  his  father-in-law's, 
as  to  make  a  pretty  fair  show  on  the  credit  side  of  his 
imi^nary  account. 

His  gratitude,  however,  to  Mrs.  Trainer  was  strong ;  he 
felt  that  to  her  recommendatory  letter  more  was  owing 
than  to  any  thing  else,  and  as  he  wished  at  once  to  write 
to  her  to  thank  her  for  the  progress  he  had  made  in  his 
matrimonial  campaign,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  en- 
closing a  note  to  his  servant,  begging  her  to  allow  her  boy 
to  step  with  it  to  Ringsworth-house,  thereby  saving  the 
amount  of  postage,  with  which  his  man  would  naturally 
have  charged  him  ;  thus  economically  conveying  his  com- 
mands to  the  said  man  to  come  up  to  town — a  measure  of 
which  he  now  saw  the  utility,  inasmuch  as  the  domestic 
would  of  course  follow  the  example  of  his  master,  and 
quarter  himself  in  the  servants'  hall  of  that  house,  whose 
first  table  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  im- 
mediate superior. 
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It  would  be  matter  of  no  amusement  to  the  worldly 
reader  to  narrate  how  James  carried  on  the  war  during  the 
few  days  in  which  his  father-in-law  was  absent,  nor  to 
detail  how  he  mounted  the  snowy  stairs  of  the  Opera 
House,  escorting  the  lively  widow  and  the  pallid  virgin  to 
their  box  on  the  first  circle,  or  how  he  squeezed  through 
the  room  and  bustled  down  to  the  hall  to  call  up  Miss 
Lazenby's  carriage ;  it  would  not  add  to  the  entertainment 
of  my  readers  to  depict  the  devoted  lover  in  the  pew  of 
our  wealthy  and  yellow  friend  Mr.  Rice  at  the  new  church 
of  Saint  Marylabonne,  to  which  building,  by  the  way,  the 
double  gallery  gives  very  much  the  air  of  a  theatre,  (an 
appearance  not  a  little  increased  by  the  tawdry  dresses  of 
its  visitants,)  and,  in  which  the  closets  of  the  select  few, 
resemble  private  boxes,  rather  than  the  modest  seclusions 
of  a  place  of  worship.  These  extraordinary  features^ 
added^  to  the  peep-hole  exhibition  of  its  trumpery  transpa- 
rency through  the  body  of  the  organ,  produce  an  effect  in 
the  taut  ensemble  as  little  calculated  to  inspire  devoticm, 
as  the  exhibition  of  a  magic  lantern  in  another  place  to 
the  tones  of  a  similar  instrument  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  time  flew  with  that  proverbial  rapi- 
dity which  is  so  ill  suited  to  his  age,  that  James*s  servant 
arrived  in  town  as  directed,  and  took  his  post  exactly 
where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  take  it ;  that  James 
himself  discovered  a  sort  of  hotel  in  Portland-street  which 
fully  answered  the  purpose  of  a  sleeping-place,  and  that 
on  the  Thursday  following  his  departure  the  illustrious 
Bengalee,  Alexander  Lazenby,  Esq.,  returned  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  domicile  in  London. 

The  evening  after  his  arrival  was  indeed  a  momentous 
one :  Lazenby  and  James  were  tHe-d-tHey  the  claret  full- 
bodied,  and  high  in  flavour,  the  conversation  agreeable 
and  vivacious  ;  till  at  length  Mr.  Alexander  Lazenby 
turned  the  course  of  the  colloquy  to  something  like  mat- 
ters of  busmess. 

^'  Well,"  said  he,  *^  James," — he  called  him  James,  aad 
the  change  of  style  was  not  lost  upon  Sutherland, — ^*  and 
how  have  you  made  it  out  during  my  absence  ?" 

"  As  well  as  we  could.  Sir,  without  you^*  said  James. 
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**  Sutherland/'  said  Lazenby,  **  I  think  after  obserring 
the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have  adopted,  you  can  have 
but  little  doubt  of  my  intentions.  I  have  made  such  in- 
quiries with  respect  to  you  as  have  proved  highly  satis- 
factory :  I  have  seen  such  conduct  as  is  to  me  particu- 
larly gratifying.  I  most  gladly  anticipate  your  wishes, 
and  those  of  my  poor  little  Grace,  by  saying  that  I  fully 
and  entirely  approve  of  that,  which  I  know  it  is  your 
mutual  desire  I  should  sanction.'' 

James  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  podcet,  and 
covered  his  face — the  Nabob  thought,  to  hide  the  feelings 
of  rapture  at  receiving  such  a  prize  as  his  daughter  :— 
such  indeed  were  the  feelings  of  her  youthful  lover,  but 
they  were,  alas !  excited  rather  by  the  consciousness  of 
her  immense  wealth,  than  by  any  sentiment  of  devotion  to 
her  person. 

**  Come,  Sutherland,  come,"  continued  her  fiather,  ^'  be 
a  man — take  your  wine, — help  yourself, — come,  come,** 
— and  the  old  gentleman  rose  and  stood  before  the  fire- 
place, and  patted  his  future  son-in-law  on  the  shoulder 
encouragingly. 

*•  Sir,"  sobbed  out  James,  "  I  cannot  speak," — and  he 
seised  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  fervently. 

**  Take  some  wine,  Sutherland,"  continued  the  Nabob, 
who  was  a  stanch  advocate  for  the  juice  of  the  grape;  to 
his  lingular  and  unvarying  patronage  of  which,  might,  I 
believe,  be  attributed  the  healthful  contrast  his  appear- 
ance afforded  to  the  general  run  of  dry-skinned,  lac- 
laden,  miserable  mortals,  annually  imported  from  the 
same  region. 

*'  It  is  necessary  we  should  talk  a  little  rationally,** 
added  Lazenby ;  ''  for,  my  dear  friend,  however  romantic 
love  may  be  at  your  time  of  life,  there  must  be  the  quoi 
/aire,  the  materiel — Now  with  respect  to  Grace's  for- 
t«ie " 

At  this  moment  James  recovered  his  self-possession  in 
a  most  miraculous  manner,  and  wiping  his  eyes,  said, 

**  Yes,  Sir  ?*' — ^interrogatively. 

**  With  respect  to  her  fortune,  I  shall  candidly  tell  you 
what  I  propose  to  do  ; — in  the  first  place *' 
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Here  a  thundering  knock  at  the  hall-door  announced  a 
new  arrival. 

*^  I  propose/'  continued  Mr.  Lazenby,  ''  to  settle  a 
regular  sum  upon  Grace,  which  of  course  will  bear  a  due 
proportion  to——" 

**  Mr.  Rice,  Sir,"  exclaimed  a  servant,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  the  dinner-parlour,  and  ushering  in  the  yellow 
shade  of  the  returned  Nabob. 

"  My  dear  Rice,  how  are  you  ?"  said  Lazenby :  **  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  !" 

"  The  deuce  take  him !"  thought  James,  "just  at  this 
moment — this  important,  interesting  moment — " 

"  Lazenby,"  said  Rice,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  you  back : 
I  called  in  at  Lloyd's,  in  Harley-street,  and  heard  from 
Sir  Christopher  Coddle,  whom  I  left  there  just  now  reading 
yesterday's  newspapers,  that  you  were  arrived  in  town ; 
so  I  determined  to  call  and  see  whether  you  wanted  one 
for  your  rubber." 

And  thus  was  abruptly  terminated  the  most  delicate 
and  momentous  conversation  in  which  James  had  ever 
participated. 

The  coffee,  the  chasse,  the  whist  (in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  join),  the  Indian  anecdotes,  the  merriment  of 
Mrs.  Chatterton,  the  placid  amiability  of  Miss  Lazenby, 
were  alike  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  hue  of  indifference, 
and  were  equally  uninteresting  to  poor  Sutherland  :  the 
Fates  had  cut  the  thread  of  a  discourse  as  important  to 
him  as  life  itself,  and  much  more  so  than  love  ;  and  when 
he  wag  pronounced  at  twelve  o'clock  a  loser  of  four  gui- 
neas by  the  game,  his  feelings  towards  the  haggard 
Croesus  whose  partner  he  had  been,  and  in  an  association 
with  whom  he  had  thus  been  despoiled  of  his  property, 
were  almost  too  strong  for  endurance.  However,  the 
bright  ray  of  hope  was  rekindled  when  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  the  council  for  the  following  day,  and  when  Mr. 
Lazenby  added  that  Mr.  Casay,  his  attorney  would  dine 
with  them,  and  a  clear  expose  of  affairs  would  be  laid 
before  them  : — this  solaced  all  his  sorrows,  this  compen- 
sated for  all  his  losses, — and  his  slumbers  at  the  hotel 
were  only  disturbed  by  dreams  of  wealth  and  happiness. 
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In  the  morning  James  wrote  a  long  letter  to  George, 
thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  Ringsworth,  explaining  all 
his  movements,  and  informing  him  that  he  intended  in  the 
first  instance,  as  soon  as  he  was  married,  to  proceed  to 
Bath,  where  in  the  society  of  his  mother  and  sister,  after  a 
due  and  decent  seclusion  from  the  world,  he  and  his 
amiable  bride  might  enjoy  that  calm  and  rational  felicity 
which  he  anticipated  from  an  union  with  so  mild  and 
gentle  a  helpmate ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  if  convenient,  he  would  retire  to  Ringsworth. 

In  addition  to  this,  James  wrote  to  his  friend  Mrs. 
Trainer,  and  was,  for  once,  animated  by  a  feeling  in- 
explicable even  to  himself :  it  originated  certainly  in 
gratitude,  but  it  was  gratitude  for  gratification,  it  was  a 
feeling  bottomed  upon  an  anxiety  at  once  to  secure  and 
sooth  a  friend ;  and  now  certain  of  his  prize  by  her 
agency,  he  felt  it  honourable  and  right,  without  a  re- 
fresher,  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  his  ancient  and  discreet 
ally.  Folding,  therefore,  into  an  envelope,  with  infinite 
care,  the  bond  which  she  had  given  him  for  the  advanced 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  from  which  he  had  previously 
torn  her  signature,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  cautiously  worded 
80  as  not  to  betray  the  original  intention  of  lending,  and 
the  present  motive  for  giving  the  old  gentlewoman  a  sum 
80  important  to  his  happiness  ;  he  despatched  his  packet 
to  "Belmont  Establishment,"  and  proceeded  to  the 
family  dinner  of  his  father-in-law  in  Portland-place. 

Now  indeed  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate  a>  hand,  every 
thing  smiled :  even  Grace  herself  looked ^rAore  than  half. 
^live ;  the  servants  by  their  pointed-wiTities,  their  zealous 
activity  in  opening  and  shutting;  announcing  and  ushering 
m,  declared  the  joyous  moment  at  hand,  when,  as  second 
i^a  command  of  the  establishment,  he  should  reign  and  rule 
^thout  control. 

Mr.  Casay,  punctual  to  time,  made  his  appearance ; 
^r.  Lazenby  accompanied  him  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
^^in  did  James  support  his  beloved  to  the  banquet.  Mr. 
lazenby  appeared  in  excellent  spirits,  Mrs.  Chatterton 
^^8  all  smiles  and  sparkle,  and  the  solicitor  as  cautious 
^iid  complimentary  as  lawyer  could  be. 
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Every  moment  seemed  an  age  to  James  till  the  ladies 
motioned  to  retire;  for  such  was  the  character  of  his 
affection  for  Grace»  that  he  could  endure  the  anxiety  of 
absence  better  than  the  suspense  with  which  he  'was 
tortured  as  to  the  sum  total  of  her  worldly  endowments. 

The  fair  ones  gone,  the  door  closed,  James  felt  the  re* 
newal  of  those  apprehensive  palpitations  which  the  inter- 
rupted conversation  of  the  precedingevening  had  previously 
interrupted* 

**  Ring  the  bell !"  said  lazenby  to  Casay. 

His  order  was  obeyed,  as  almost  instantly  was  the 
summons. 

**  If  any  body  calls  this  evening,*'  said  Laaenby  to  the 
butler,  **  desire  that  they  may  be  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room.     I  shall  be  busy.*' 

The  butler  bowed,  and  retired. 
^*  Help  yourself,  Sutherland : — Casay,  some  wine." 

The  glasses  were  filled, 

^*  Did  you  look  over  that  paper,  Casay  V*  asked  the 
master  of  the  house. 

''  I  did.  Sir,*'  replied  the  Lawyer,  ^'  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  may  either  be  done  on  the  Devonshire  or  the 
Worcestershire  property ;  just  as  you  like." 

^'  Did  you  inquire  about  the  Trunk  shares  ?*' 

"  Yes,  Sir,  there  is  the  paper,"  said  the  Lawyer,  hand-* 
ing  a  document  to  Lazenby. 

''I  do  not  apologize,  Sutherland,"  said  the  urbane 
Nabob,  *'  for  talking  on  business  before  yon,  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  you  are  chiefly  concerned  in  it.*' 

James  bowed,  and  looked  uncommonly  sheepish. 

''  Ah!**  said  Lazenby,  having  carefully  perused  the 
paper ;  *<  that  might  do,  but  I  think  the  security  upon 
those  small  bonds  just  as  good.** 

"  Oh,  quite!*'  said  the  Lawyer. 

''At  all  events  there  can  be  no  diifficulty,"  observed 
Lazenby. 

"  No,  Sir,*'  said  Casay,  "  I  should  think  not;"— and 
they  both  laughed  most  archly  and  agreeably. 

**  Mr.  Sutherland,"  said  lazenby,  ^*  Mr.  Casay  is  my 
right  hand,  my  privy-councillor  and  adviser, — indeed  I 
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hardly  know  what  I  should  do  without  him  :'*— -Casay 
bowed : — **  we  may  therefore,  indeed  must  be,  explicit  and 
candid  with  him : — ^he  is  fully  aware  of  the  proposed  rati- 
fication of  the  engagement  between  my  little  Grace  and 
yourself."   , 

James  bowed. 

^*  I  have  had  a  long  and  serious  conversation  with  her 
upon  the  subject ;  and  as  you  have  already  pisunly  ex- 
pressed your  wishes,  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  my 
consent." 

*^  Sir,  you  do  me  honour ;  your  kindness/'  said  James, 

"  is '[ 

**  Justice — justice,  my  dear  Mr.  Sutherland :  I  say, 
and  always  have  said,  as  my  excellent  friend  Casay  knows, 
let  marriages  be  of  hearts,  and  not  of  hands  alone.  Grace 
is  a  very  good,  discreet  girl,  apparently  of  a  sweet  disposi- 
tion, and  she  has  made  her  election.  She  is  old  enough 
to  judge  for  herself,  and  God  knows  there  is  no  reason 
-why  she  should  be  thwarted ;  so  fill  your  glass,  Casay, 
ana  we  will  drink  happiness  to  the  young  couple." 

This  ceremony  having  been  fully  and  duly  performed,. 
James  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  eulogise  his  in- 
tended prize,  to  make  the  most  unqualified  avowals  of  his 
affection  and  esteem,  and  to  predict  that  in  the  possession 
of  her 9  he  should  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  blessing  this 
world  could  bestow. 

A  thundering  knock  at  the  hall-door  announced  one  of 
those  evening  arrivals  so  frequent  in  the  family;  the  visiter^ 
however,  passed  up  stairs. 

"  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  **  I  have  never  yet-^ 
for  with  me,  I  do  assure  you,  it  is  not  the  primary  object 
— inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  your  patrimony." 

"  As  a  younger  brother,  Sir,"  said  James,  *<  I  have,  I 
fear,  but  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  wealth ;  but  as  candour 
is  indispensable  upon  such  occasions  as  these,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  say,  that  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  maximum  of  my  income. 
I  have  recently  diminished  my  stock  of  funded  property, 
and  I  believe  I  can  call  scarcely  more  than  two  thousand 
pounds  my  own  as  capital." 
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No  surprise,  no  anger,  no  disappointment,  manifested 
itself  in  the  countenance  of  Lazenby  at  this  declaration  of 
James's  very  small  fortune ;  on  the  contrary,  he  turned  to 
Gasay  and  observed  that  it  was  very  suitable ;  to  which 
Casay  assented. 

Another  thundering  knock  announced  another  arrival. 

**  Mr.  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  "  Mr.  Casay 
and  myself  have  been  considering  the  best  means  of 
settling  upon  Grace  an  adequate  income  proportionate  to 
that  which  you  possess  ;  and  your  recent  declaration  puts 
us  quite  at  our  ease.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  to 
allow  her  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  her  life  ; 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me,  without  feeling 
offended,  to  throw  in  five  hundred  just  .to  make  up  her 
corbeille  du  manage.** 

James  bowed,  and  thought  he  misunderstood  all  that 
had  passed. 

**  Justice  to  my  family,"  continued  Lazenby,  *'  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  more  for  the  poor  child.  Emma  Fisherton, 
whom  you  see  here  generally,  and  her  mother,  will,  of 
course,  inherit  all  my  property  when  I  retire  from  the 
world ;  for  although  I  really  feel  a  father's  affection  for 
Grace,  yet,  as  she  is  a  natural  child,  I  think  I  should  not 
be  warranted  in  taking  from  my  sister's  family  more  than 
that  which  I  now  propose." 

A  third  tremendous  peal  at  the  door  afforded  James  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  starting  back  at  the  instant, 
which  movement  was  in  fact  produced  by  the  killing  an« 
nunciation  of  the  nature  of  Miss  Lazenby's  relationship  to 
the  Nabob,  and  the  consequent  insignificance  of  her  for- 
tune,— a  circumstance  which  had  never,  by  the  remotest 
chance,  entered  into  his  calculations. 

Lazenby  was  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  perceive 
in  a  moment  the  electric  effect  which  his  unwelcome  com- 
munication had  upon  his  hearer ;  but,  resolved  to  conclude 
his  bargain,  he  continued ;  **  Your  repeated  expressions  of 
attachment  to  Grace,  my  dear  Sutherland,  have  convinced 
me  of  the  pure  and  dismterested  nature  of  your  attach- 
ment ;  and  should  you  pursue  your  intention  of  taking 
orders,  I  think,  as  a  clergyman's  wife,  my  little  girl  will 
be  invaluable  to  you." 
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James  endeavoured  to  utter  something  laudatory  of  her 
virtue  and  mildness,  and  other  excellent  qualities ;  but  he 
faltered  and  stammered,  till  Lazenby^  wishing  to  misunder- 
stand the  feelings  he  had  excited,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  man  who  declared  that  he  never  gave  less,  when 
the  butler  earnestly  represented  that  he  had  tipped  him  a 
shilling  instead  of  a  sovereign,  continued  to  eulogize  his 
natural  daughter,  and  commend  his  own  liborality,  till  at 
length  James  did  get  out  something  like  an  expression  of 
dissent  and  disappointment  as  to  the  proposed  annuity 
for  his  beloved. 

He  was  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
**  making  it  out"  upon  so  small  an  income :  his  object  was 
any  thing  rather  than  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  match  ; 
but  still  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  exposing  a  young  lady 
to  the  inconvenience  of  a  diminished  establishment ;  and 
so  on.  All  however  in  vain, — the  Nabob  reiterated  the 
catalogue  of  his  daughter's  good  qualities,  the  contented- 
ness  of  her  disposition,  and  his  perfect  conviction  that  her 
happiness  was  decided  and  secure. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  this  declara- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  the  connexion,  the  servants  an  \ 
nounced  coffee,  and  moreover,  that  Lord  Springfield  was 
arrived,  which  information  brought  the  Nabob  speedily 
from  his  seat,  and  slapping  James  paternally  on  the  back, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  saying  joyously  as 
he  passed  him,  "  To-morrow,  Sutherland,  we  sign  and 
seal." 

James  bowed  and  smiled ;  and  the  next  moment  recol- 
lected the  cancelled  bond  of  Mrs.  Trainer,  the  bribe  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  given  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  family,  in  order  to  make  a  connexion  with 
the  natural  daughter  of  a  Nabob,  possessed  of  a  life- 
interest  in  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The 
Lawyer,  like  his  client,  was  too  much  of  an  adept  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  Sutherland's  real  feelings, 
and  was  even  on  the  point  of  making  an  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Sutherland  had  not  all  along  known  that  Grace  was 
illegitimate,  when  prudence  checked  him,  and  he  changed 
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bis  intended  address  with  a  renewed  obsenralkm  about 
eo^e  and  the  ladies. 

When  they  reached  the  drawiog-roooiy  James's  eyes 
sought  those  of  Grace,  concluding  that  she  was  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  conversation  which  had  been  passing  id 
the  dinner^parlour,  and  expecting  a  show  of  interesting 
confusion  in  her  countenance;  but  no, — there  she  sat, 
looking  with  the  most  composed  placidity  at  a  snuff-boi 
belonging  to  one  of  tlie  Nabobs,  in  the  top  of  which  was 
•ome  curious  oriental  stone,  to  the  natural  history  of 
which,  detailed  to  her  by  its  venerable  owner,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  listening  with  the  most  unmixed  attention. 

Different  indeed  to  this  still-life  exhibition  was  that  of 
the  animated  Miss  Fisherton,  who  was  seated  at  her 
eternal  harp,  surrounded  by  beaux,  each  proffeiing  his  aid 
in  some  small  particular:  with  them,  ^  sat  the  little 
deity  of  the  drawing-room,  joking,  and  hiughing  at  jokes, 
and  criticising  poets,  painters,  and  singers,  lending  her 
willing  ear  to  welcome  bits  of  scandal,  and  dealing  oat 
satirical  remarks  with  sufficient  grace  to  make  her  auditors 
believe  that  ^A^,  when  absent,  did  not  furnish  th^  spark- 
ling orede  with  subjects  for  the  amusement  of  others. 

Lord  Springfield  and  the  Nabob  were  in  eaniest  coofef* 
sati<Ki  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room ;  and  this  cifcui»» 
stance,  added  to  the  firmness  with  which  the  HonousaUs 
Colonel,  his  Lordship's  son  and  heir,  maintained  his  post 
aa  leaf  turner  to  the  fascinating  performer,  led  Janes  to 
believe  that  his  would  not  be  the  only  wedding  shortly  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  family.  But  how  different  were  all 
kis  other  feelings,  on  the  subject  from  those  which  filled 
bis  breast  when  he  was  last  in  the  same  room !  he  kwked 
aro«nd  and  saw  what  was  going  on,  merely  to  be  mortified; 
bis  wonted  philosophy  was  not  a  b'ttle  discomposed  when 
Casay,  who,  being  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  keUi 
muembl^  congr^aUd  about  Miss  Fisherton,  was  left 
atraggliog  and  insulated,  sought  James  as  a  companiiott» 
and  made  an  observation  upon  the  beauty  of  that  charm* 
m^  and  accomplished  yonn^  lady. 

Whem  the  mtn«te  inspection  of  the  snuff-box  l^  Grace 
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had  ended,  its  owner  betook  himself  to  that  quarter  of  the 
saloon  where  stood  the  accustomed  whist-table,  leavings, 
as  he  felt  it  correct  to  do,  the  place  next  the  youo^  lady 
vacant  for  its  rightful  owner.  To  take  it  was  inevitable,  to 
avoid  it  impossible, — and  James  seated  himself  by  his  be- 
trothed, overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  I  fear  I  have  not 
the  power  to  describe  so  as  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  excessive  unpleasantness. 

He  had  taken  the  decided  step,  and  was  bound  to  marry 
the  girl :  he  looked  at  her  as  he  sat  down,  and  thought,**- 
not  as  he  had  heretofore  thought,  that  her  countenance, 
though  plainish,  was  full  of  expression,  or  that  her  eyes 
were  intelligent,  or  that  her  manners  were  winning,  or 
that  her  conversation,  when  she  talked,  was  rational ;—- • 
No ;  he  had  been  coaxing  himself  for  the  last  three  months 
into  a  belief  of  all  this,  because  she  was  an  heiress ; — but 
now  he  looked  at  her  as  a  child  would  look  at  a  leaden  toy 
after  its  gilding  had  been  stripped  off— -he  saw  her  in  all 
her  native  imperfection,  and  only  wondered  how  he  could 
ever  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  entertain  the  hope  of  com- 
pensating himself  for  the  want  of  attraction  in  a  wife,  by 
rfchas. 

Then  the  ridicule  to  which  he  should  be  exposed  from 
those  who  were  in  his  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted his  project.— Then  the  loss  of  his  fifteen  hundred 
Sounds,  and  his  temerity  and  precipitation  in  returning 
ra  Trainer's  bond,— then  the  necessary  abandonment 
of  Ringsworth, — then  the  perpetual  union  with  such  a 
dully  dowdy  dawdle,  as  he  all  at  once  discovered  his  deli- 
cate, retiring  Grace  to  be ;  and  above  all  the  baulever^e^ 
m^ni  of  bis  imaginary  plans  of  comfort,  splendour,  and 
aelf-grati^ation,  and  the  abrupt  failure  of  the  whole  of 
%  well-laid  plan,  deliberately  concocted  in  a  mind  devoted 
through  life  to  the  sole  object  of  money-getting  ;  all 
crowded  into  his  imagination,  and  made  him  at  once  both 
aonowfnl  and  angry. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded  his  assumption  of 

the  scat  next  Grace ;  and  when  she  broke  that  silence, 

(which,  strange  to  say,  she  did  !)  she  in«^uiied  **  whether 

her  papa  had  been  engaged  in  business,  since,  contrary  to 

f2 
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usual  custom,  his  friends  had  made  their  appearance 
before  him  in  the  drawing-room." 

Whether  the  little  thing,  calm  and  cold  as  it  looked^ 
really  wished  to  induce  a  conversation  upon  the  subject 
which  her  equally  cold,  but  alas  !  not  equally  calm  lover 
most  sedulously  desired  to  avoid,  I  cannot  say ;  nor  in- 
deed can  I  report  what  James  might  have  replied  to  her 
question,  for  owing  to  some  untoward  circumstance^  or 
consequent  perhaps  upon  some  remark  of  Miss  Fisherton, 
the  moment  Grace  began  her  appeal,  a  sudden  titterings 
somewhat  savouring  of  ill-breeding,  commenced  in  the 
circle,  and  Emma  suddenly  abandoning  her  occupation  of 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  music-books,  elevated  her 
glass  to  her  sparkling  eye  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lovers  were  actually  m  communication^ 

Grace,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  the  smirking 
group,  did  not  perceive  this  evolution  ;.  but  James  did, 
and  a  whisper  from  Colonel  Fitzmaurice  to  Emma,  and  a 
consequent  smile- covering  frown  from  the  young  lady, 
brought  at  once  to  his  mind  his  real  position  in  the  esta- 
blishment :  he  saw  in  an  instant  that  he  had  been  selected 
to  take  a  person  out  of  the  family  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
remove;  he  had  all  along  been  treated  as  one  who  cou^ci 
know  nothing  of  the  world  or  its  affairs ;  and  now  that  he 
liad  ascertained  the  actual  nature  of  Grace's  connexion 
with  the  house  of  Lazenby,  he  was  less  surprised  at  the 
cavalier'  treatment  he  had  hitherto  experienced  than 
before. 

This  discovery  to  one  who,  like  James,  was  proud  as 
well  as  mean,  was  most  galling  in  its  character ;  and  to 
speak  truth,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difl&culty  he  mus- 
tered sufficient  courage  and  philosophy  to  reply  to  the 
question  of  his  beloved  under  the  heavy  weight  of  his  own 
afflictions,  and  the  heavy  fire  of  significant  glances  from 
his  unfeeling  persecutors. 

Such  an  evening  of  restraint  and  uneasiness,  so  many 
artificial  smiles,  so  much  affected  pleasure,  so  much  real 
anxiety,  my  politic  lover,  now  caught  in  his  own  snare,  had 
never  before  experienced  in  the  whole  course  of  his  metho- 
dical life ;  but  Grace  was  still  the  same,  she  was  immov- 
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able  and  unmoved ;  and,  although  to  a  girl  of  feeling  and 
passion,  the  alteration  in  her  lover's  manner  (as  little 
changed  as  possible  it  is  true)  would  have  been  instantly 
perceptible,  in  her  it  appeared  not  to  make  the  smallest 
difference,  either  as  to  feelings  or  regards,  and  she  depo- 
sited her  little  cold,  pink  hand  in  that  of  Sutherland, 
when  they  parted  for  the  evening,  with  as  much  inarti- 
ficiality  as  ever,  and  felt  neither  disappointment  nor  sur- 
prise when  her  lover  omitted  the  customary  squeeze, 
which,  although  never  yet  returned,  had  hitherto  been 
regularly  given. 

Casay,  early  in  the  evening,  retired  from  the  brilliant 
display  of  Italian  canzonets  and  Oriental  whist,  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  which  his  intellect  was  hardly 
adequate  ;  but  he  departed  not  without  having  engaged 
himself  and  his  client  to  ratify  the  necessary  documents 
by  which  legal]  possession  was  to  be  given  to  the  :se- 
cond  son  of  the  Sutherlands,  of  a  wife,  and  her  life- 
interest  in  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Arrived  at  his  hotel,  James  first  hoped  that  all  which 
had  passed  was  visionary, — that  he  had  dreamed  a  horrid 
dream,— but  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he  was 
assured  of  its  dreadful  reality,  and  the  more  he  consi- 
dered, the  clearer  sounded  in  his  ears,  ''  life  interest  t» 
three  hundred  founds  per  annum  ! 

James,  it  should  be  understood,  was  not  a  French 
scholar,  and  therefore  puzzled  himself  mightily  to  under- 
stand what  object  it  could  possibly  be  upon  which  Mr. 
Lazenby  proposed  to  expend  five  hundred  pounds,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  extremely  liberal  settlement  which  he  had 
made;  and  when  he  canvassed  the  whole  affair  and  its 
arrangement  in  his  mind,  the  respect  he  at  first  had  en- 
tertained for  the  Nabob's  liberality,  turned  into  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  his  meanness*  Grace's  unsophis- 
tication  again  glared  upon  him  as  downright  stupidity; 
and  he  denounced  Mrs.  Trainer  by  an  appellation  which  it 
would  be  unseemly  to  repeat,  and  added  that  of  swindler 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  epithets  which  he  so  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  her. 
'    It  was,  indeed,  a  galling  disappointment;  and  James 
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h«d,  at  ono  moment,  nearly  resolved  upon  breaking  iX 
the  connexion  at  all  hazards,  ana  starting  for  France,  or 
Pdyais,  or  Otaheite,  or  America ;  at  one  time  it  suggested 
itself  to  him  as  a  good  plan  to  abscond  in  the  night,  and 
leave  his  hat  swimming  in  the  Serpentine  Riter ;  at  another 
to  rush  forward  pell-mell  lo  Gretna  Green,  and  marrf 
the  first  girl  who  would  have  him.  This  last,  however, 
appeared  a  measure  somewhat  too  desperate  to  undertake 
rashly ;  for  he  held  it  to  be  the  height  of  temerity  to  **  fly 
from  evils  that  he  knew,  to  others  which  he  knew  not  of;** 
and  if  he  married  at  all,  why  Grace,  though  plain,  was 
innocent,  though  silly,  mild,  and  though  generally  indif- 
ferent to  all  things,  less  so  to  him  than  to  any  thing  else. 
Thus,  by  the  time  sleep  had  chained  his  senses  and  steeped 
them  in  forgetfulness,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  endure 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  his  youthful  lK)pes  and 
early  ambition,  with  the  best  possible  humour. 

Meanwhile  much  was  doing  at  Bath ;  Mrs.  Sutherland 
was  fast  dccl'ming  in  health,  and  the  waters  were  not  what 
Jane  wanted,  to  restore  her  bloom  and  spirits;  deep- 
Mated  melancholy  was  her  disorder;  now  that  she  was  1^ 
more  alone  than  before,  she  felt  a  powerful  accessioii  to 
her  bodily  ills,  and  thus  driven  from  their  peaceful  home, 
the  wretched  couple  of  insulated  females  pined  and  moped 
away  their  lives  in  a  small  house  in  Rivers-street,  pre* 
tented  by  their  ill-health  from  mingling  in  the  doubtful 
j^asures  of  Bath  in  summer,  where  grass  grows  in  every 
street  and  square,  in  which  the  scorching  rays  of  the  atm 
will  allow  the  misplaced  herbage  to  spring. 

George  heard  of  his  mother's  illness;  and  although 
determined  upon  the  Continental  trip,  resolved  not  to  leave 
£ngland  without  paying  her  a  vkit;  he  made  sundry 
efforts  to  go  to  her  alone,  and  threw  out  numerous  hints  to 
that  effect,  but  Emily  had  never  seen  Bath,  and  ther^ore 
go  i^e  must,  if  he  went ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  harsh 
to  deny  her  such  an  undoubted  privilege  as  that  of  ac- 
companying her  husband  to  the  home  of  his  mother,  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  compelled  to  submit  to  her  reasonable 
demand. 

Accordingly  a  journey  was  arranged  and  perfected ; 
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and  after  a  short  avowal  of  their  intention,  the  ki^f 
coaple  reached  the  York  House,  and  Emily,  subdued  ia 
manner,  once  more  paid  her  dutiful  afiection  to  her  mother-- 
in-law ; — but  she  was  not  the  natural  laughing  Emilj 
iHio,  some  weeks  before,  had  romped  and  played  the 
hoyden  at  Ringsworth :  something  there  was  vrhich  preyed 
deeply  upon  her  mind.  My  reader  may  recollect  that  sbe 
had  accumulated  a  debt  in  the  name  oi'  her  husband ;  she 
was  awai>e  that  the  announcement  of  his  intention  to  quit 
finglaod  "would  accelerate  the  demands  of  the  tradesmen, 
to  w^ioin  btUs  were  owing;  she  saw  in  George^s  adtered 
manner,  Uie  axdent  devotion  of  the  lover  subsided  into  the 
calm  affection  of  the  husband ;  sbe  saw,  too,  that  she  had 
iK3t  the  power  to  chain  him  intellectually,  and  that  when 
the  bloom  of  the  cheek  should  fade,  and  the  sparkle  of 
the  eye  grow  dim,  she  possessed  none  of  those  real  qaali<«' 
ties,  th^  integral  virtues,  Uiose  meatai  resources,  by 
whicii  the  autumn  of  a  married  life  is  chaxmed,  and  the 
winter  of  it  cheered.  His  indifference  was  marked,  and 
the  undiagoised  manner  ia  which  he  expressed  his  want 
of  deference  to  her  judgment  ahd  opintoai,  convinced  her 
that  thek  existence  was  not  destined  to  be  happy^  if 
pissed  together. 

It  was  the  asauranoe  in  her  mind  ^at  Geoige  did  not 
love  her  with  sufficient  devotion  to  overlook  the  indi8Cie<^ 
tiotts  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  that  inspired  her  witii 
a  dread  of  consequences,  when  die  truth  should  come  to 
his  knowiedge ;  and  she  naturally  felt  a  constant  dtead  of 
its  discksure.  Fear  and  love,  they  say,  are  incompatible  ; 
and  true  it  is  widi  Emily,  that  as  the  crisis  approached, 
Ud  as  her  apprehenaions  strengthened,  so  did  her  alfec'> 
tion  for  her  husband  gradually  draunish«  She  saw  evi* 
dances  of  disappointment  and  vexation  ia  ail  his  actions ; 
she  heard  in  his  conversations  reproaches  and  rebukes  by 
implication,  which  escaped  him  involuntarily  and  unin* 
tentionaliy ;  in  shoft,  she  saw,  in  spite  of  kind  conduct 
and  gentle  bearing  towards  her,  that  George  wished  him- 
self unmarried.  A  girl,  whose  mind  was  regulated  by 
neither  principle  nor  religion,  conscious  as  she  was  of  de- 
ceptions never  yet  suspected  by  others,  still  uneasy  at  the 
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present,  and  solicitous  for  the  future,  was  likely  enough  to 
find  this  wish  infectious;  and  Emily,  at  the  time  she 
reached  Bath  was  half  wild  with  contending  feelings,  too 
powerful  for  description. 

t.  She  plainly  saw  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Geo^e  was 
ashamed  of  her ;  and  she  saw,  moreover,  that  the  conduct 
of  his  friends,  who  so  pointedly  abstained  from  their  usual 
intercourse  with  him,  had  aggravated  all  his  bitter  feel- 
ings. Her  mortification  at  this,  mingled  with  that  fear  of 
consequences  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  excited  in 
her,  at  first,  reserve  and  mistrust,  which  progressively 
grew  into  coldness,  and  thence,  alas  !  into  a  determinatioi 
of  quitting  him  eternally.  It  was  with  this  resolution 
strong  in  her  mind  that  she  laid  her  aching  head  and 
her  flushed  cheek  upon  her  pillow  the  first  night  of  theix 
residence  at  Bath. 

The  passions  and  feelings  of  woman  are  so  ill-propor- 
tioned in  their  strength  to  her  constitution  and  corporeal 
powers,  that  the  worlungs  of  an  agitated  mind  soon  be- 
come evident  in  her  appearance.  Emily  was  no  longer 
the  lively  thoughtless  creature,  who,  but  a  few  months 
before,  seemed  formed  but  f6r  pleasure  and  gaiety ;  her 
eye  was  sunken,  and  fixed  abstractedly  upon  some  object 
that  others  saw  not;  sighs  heaved  that  snowy  bosom 
which  but  a  little  time  before  had  palpitated  with  rapture 
and  with  joy ;  momentary  blushes  ^*  ever  and  anon" 
suffused  her  else  pale  cheek,  and  proclaimed  some  thought 
inhabiting  her  mind  which  should  have  found  no  harbour 
there;  she  was  restless  and  silent,  full  of  doubts  and 
fears ;  and  her  heart  beat  and  her  hand  burned.  She 
trembled  when  she  heard  her  husband's  step ;  she  sought 
to  avoid  him ;  she  saw  her  misery ;  she  felt  it.  Every 
thing  around  was  tasteless  to  her  senses—colourless  to  her 
eye :  one  sole,  one  single  object  possessed — enthralled—- 
overwhelmed  her, — she  loved  another. 

When  Jane  beheld  her  sister-in-law  after  tlieir  separa- 
tion, she  was  startled :  had  Emily  been  unmarried,  Jane 
would  instantly  have  suspected  the  symptoms;  for  she 
had  felt  love's  bitter  woe  herself;  but  Emily  being  a  wife, 
Jane,  whose  notions  of  the  world  had  been  gathered  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Ringswoith,  and  who  thought  all 
women  like  her  mother,  never  entertained  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  passion.  Mrs.  Suther- 
land, who  also  saw  the  alteration  in  her 'daughter-in-law^ 
attributed  it  to  a  more  natural  cause,  and  merely  calcu- 
lated how  long  her  son  had  been  manied ;  Jane,  whose 
.pure  mind  was  wholly  incapable  of  drawing  such  sorts 
of  inferences,  sighed  and  wondered  to  herself  what  that 
bad  to  do  with  it. 

In  this  stage  of  affairs  a  letter  arrived  from  James 
.Sutherland,  announcing  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Grace ;  in  which,  although  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  he  neither  requested  the  attendance  of 
any  of  his  family,  nor  explained  the  disappointment  of  his 
dearest  hopes  and  expectations.  His  mother  considered 
his  letter  dry  and  cold,  even  for  him,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  change  in  his  style  from  that  which  pervaded  his  last 
communication  upon  the  same  subject ;  but  she  could  not 
account  for  the  alteration,  neither  could  George  reconcile 
his  total  silence  as  regarded  Ringsworth  with  the  avidity 
expressed  in  his  former  answers  on  the  same  subject. 
James,  in  truth,  had  reserved  the  denouement  for  a  per* 
flonal  interview  with  his  parent ;  for  although,  if  he  had 
known  originally  that  his  sister-in-law  was  to  have  been 
of  the  party,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  changed 
his  determmation :  it  was  fixed  that  he  should  join  th^ 
family  circle  at  Bath  as  soon  as  might  be,  after  the 
nuptial  ceremony. 

The  feelings  of  the  worldly  James,  when  on  the  bridal 
morning  the  carriage  drove  up,  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
Portland-place,  ''  the  place  from  whence  he  came,"  and 
thence  convey  him  to  «*  the  place  of  execution," — the 
New  Church  of  St.  Marylabonne — were,  alas!  widely 
different  from  those  which  he  at  one  time  expected  would 
have  filled  his  bosom  on  this  most  interesting  occasion. 
While  dressing,  he  thought  of  innocent  lambs  decked  out 
for  sacrifice-*-of  worldly  men  over-reached  in  their  specu- 
lations— of  compulsory  fuifilments---of  rash  engagements 
— of  pale  cheeks,  gray  eyes,  drab-coloured  hair,  and  slate* 
coloured  drapery.     He  contrasted  all  these  with  the  bold 
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blase  of  Emma's  beauty, — that  beauty  which  was  pos- 
eessed  by  one,  who  abo  possessed  the  wealth  wliich  had 
been  the  object  of  ail  bis  manoeuyrings  and  all  his  hopes. 
He  was  nervous  and  feverbh ;  his  eyes  felt  l^ated,  and  kis 
hands  were  cold,  but  cokler  still  the  heart  which  he  was 
about  to  surrender  at  the  fashionable  Tem^^e  in  tiie  New 
Road,  in  company  with  all  has  prospects  and  expectatka^, 
in  barter  for  a  young  lady  whom  1:^  in  truth  despbed^  a&d 
an  interest  in  '*  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  duzing 
her  life." 

There  was  a  gallant  train  assembled  at  the  Rajak's, 
anxioas  (as  James  felt)  to  give  a  lespectabiUty  to  the 
luarriage  of  the  Rajah's  daughter ;  but,  alas !  in  the  traiii 
was  £mma,  looking  like  a  ^urtk  Grace  ;  and  there  weie 
Mrs.  Fisherton  and  Mrs.  Chatterton,  and  a  groap  of 
nieces  and  cousins,  all  atifordiog  patronage  and  piotectkm 
to  the  clay-coloured  bride* 

In  manner  Grace  was  not  the  least  changed  by  drcamp- 
ataoces,  which  to  a  girl  of  stronger  feelings  or  more  ex^ 
citable  passions,  would  have  been  dreadfully,  even  if 
delightfully  agitating ;  the  same  placidity,  the  same  ooM- 
oess,  the  same  precision,  eharactenxed  all  her  prooeediags  ; 
and  when  at  ibe  altar  she  plighted  her  faith  to  her  ha^ 
band,  she  went  through  the  ceremony  as  mechanicailyand 
regulariy  as  if  she  had  been  married  erery  morning  for  tbe 
fyreceding  six  weeks.  As  James  led  her  to  the  carriage, 
**  all  his  own,"  she  exhibited  not  the  smallest  emotioa, 
unless,  indeed,  I  except  the  evincement  of  a  slight  degiee 
of  uneasiness  upon  perceiving  that  her  new  dress  had  acci> 
dentally  contracted  a  small  spot  of  mud  from  the  ciiarioi>- 
wbeel  as  she  stepped  into  the  v^cle. 

The  breakfast  was  eaten  gaily  and  merrily  by  %S1  the 
mests,  and  after  it  was  concluded  Mr«  Lazenby  presented 
James  with  a  magnificent  snuff-box,  aod  Gmce  with  a 
JieauUful  set  of  amethysts,  which  the  happy  young  cott^^e 
received  with  becoming  acknowledgments ;  and  wh^a  the 
bride  came  down  prepared  for  the  hymeneal  journey, 
dressed  in  a  long  blue-riding  habit,  with  a  nuiie  hat  upon 
ker  head,  made  of  drab-coloured  beaver,  to  match  her 
complexion,  James  thought  he  never  had  seen  her  exhibit 
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any  thing  half  so  near  prettiness :  but  just  as  he  was 
winding  himself  tip  to  think  his  condition  rather  enriable 
than  pitiable,  Emma  Fisherton  bounded  across  the  room^ 
and  vith  one  bright  flash  of  her  sparkling  eyes»  dissipated 
the  flattering  vision  of  contentment  which  tlie  poor  bride- 
groom had  been  so  laboriously  conjuring  up.  So  unfor- 
tunate am  comparisons,  and  so  apt  are  men  to  regulate 
their  judgments  by  them! 

I  shall  <as  indeed  it  is  but  correct  I  should)  leave  the 
bride  and  Mdegroom  entirely  to  themselves,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  quitted  Portland-place  on  the  wedding-day, 
until  they  amved  three  days  afterwards  at  Bath,  merely 
premising,  that  James's  spirits  during  the  journey,  how^ 
ever  enlivened,  were  by  no  means  of  the  best;  all  his 
l^easurable  anticipations  of  joining  his  family  being  nuxed 
up  with  the  recollection  of  his  ibrmer  prospects  and  his 
present  possessions, — the  certainty  that  Oeoi^g^e,  in  the 
openness  of  his  heart  and  fi'eedom  of  his  manner,  would 
ij)9ol«tely  laugh  at  the  failure  of  his  brother's  great  scheme, 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  it, — and,  above  mil, 
that  Mrs.  George  Sutherland  would  be  of  the  party :  she 
being  a  lady,  whom,  now  that  he  was  married,  he  by  ii6 
iaeans  considered  as  a  particularly  desirable  compankm 
for  his  wife. 

Out  of  an  agreeable  and  sound  sleep  in  which  he  had 
indulged  himself  during  the  irajet  from  the  Castle  Inn  at 
If  arlborough,  was  tlie  bridegroom  awakened  by  his  lady 
on  their  near  approach  to  Bath ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
iie  experienced  the  long-expected  pleasure  of  throwii^  his 
new  wife  into  the  arms  of  his  excellent  and  exem^aty 
mother. 

Far  indeed  from  a  scene  of  joy  was  the  drawing-room  m 
Rivers-street  upon  this  particuli^y  interesting  oocaskm. 
James  found  his  modier  overcome  by  tears,  and  Jane  too 
unwell  even  to  appear,  anxious  as  she  might  be  tocongni' 
tulate  her  prudent  brother  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  wife 
so  wealthy  and  so  amiable  as  she  knew  Grace  to  be. 
Grieving  and  afilicting  as  his  own  disappointment  upon 
that  head  was,  he  was  still  quite  unable  to  account  for  the 
sombre  appearance  of  aflairs  at  Bath,  where  the  truth 
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could  not  have  been  known  by  the  family,  and  equally  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  absence  of  George  and  his  lady, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  his  pleasure  at  her  non- 
appearance was  sufficiently  great,  to  overbalance  the  desire 
he  otherwise  would  have  had  in  discovering  why  that 
branch  of  the  family  was  missing. 

James  had  his  own  disappointments  to  relate;  and 
therefore,  coupling  the  escape  which  his  bride  had  made 
from  the  ill  example  likely  to  be  afforded  by  Emily's 
society,  with  his  own  exemption  from  the  honest  ridicule 
of  his  brother  George,  he  restrained  his  inquiries  upon  the 
subject, — which,  by  the  way,  he  soon  perceived,  were  not 
over  agreeable :  and  consigning  his  lady  to  the  chamber  of 
his  frigid  sister,  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  his  mother, 
who  listened  to  the  detail  with  the  deepest  interest^  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  narrative  declared  her  continued  hope 
for  his  happiness,  not  one  jot  dismayed  by  Grace's  want 
of  fortune,  nor'  in  the  smallest  degree  mortified  by  dis- 
covering that  she  happened  to  have  been  bom  out  of 
wedlock. 

There  was  a  deeper  wound  rankling  in  the  old  lady^s 
heart,  than  any  which  the  mortification  of  a  little  worldly 
pride  could  inflict, — there  was  a  sorrow  smouldering  there 
which  the  breath  of  inquiry  would  light  into  a  blaze. 
James  unfortunately,  yet  naturally,  fired  the  embers  by 
asking  for  his  brother ; — Where  was  he  ? — Why  not  pre-- 
sent?" — The  answer  "was  a  flood  of  tears  from  Mrs. 
Sutherland.  It  was  clear  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened,  and  James's  thoughts  instantly  fell  into  the 
right  train. 

Emily  had  eloped  from  the  York  House  the  preceding 
evening,  having  feigned  illness  to  excuse  herself  from 
visiting  her  mother-in-law ;  George,  with  a  precipitation 
perfectly  natural,  had  resolved  on  following  her, — why, 
he  considered  not, — whither,  he  knew  not ; — he  started 
immediately,  leaving  a  note  for  his  sister ;  and  from  intel- 
ligence they  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  it 
seemed  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing  her  and  her  gallant 
towards  Oxford.  With  a  mind  full  of  doubt  and  indigna- 
''"^n,  he  pursued  the  clue  which  had  been  given  him,  re^ 
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solved  to  vindicate  his  honour,  and  punish  the  destroyer, 
if  not  of  his  happiness,  at  least  of  his  respectability. 

Upon  this  expedition,  then,  was  the  heir  of  the  Suther- 
lands  gone,  when  in  reply  to  an  agonizing  expression  of 
his  mother's  fear  for  the  consequence  of  any  rencontre 
with  his  wife's  paramour, — James  inquired  <*  whether  he 
had  made  any  settlement  of  his  property  previous  to  his 
departure  ? — and  whether  he  had  sufficiently  well  ascer- 
tained who  the  despoiler  of  his  peace  was,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  speedy  conclusion  ?" 

The  tender  parent  saw  nothing  in  this  inquiry  but  the 
natural  anxiety  of  a  human  being  for  his  brother :  and  no 
doubt  James  had  in  his  composition  something  like  fra- 
ternal love,  but  alas !  J,  who  know  them  all,  am  com- 
pelled to  doubt  the  singleness  of  this  feeling  ; — there 
mingled  in  his  sorrow  and  solicitude  a  certain  worldly  sen- 
sitiveness as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  family  pro- 
perty, which  was  at  George's  disposal ;  at  all  events  his 
nervousness  for  his  brother  certainly  was  more  apparent, 
and  his  sympathies  more  strongly  excited,  than  they  ordi- 
narily were  upon  occasions  where  he  himself  was  not  in 
some  degree  interested. 

Poor  Jane,  whose  lot  was  suffering  and  mortification, 
accidentally  contrived  to  pay  little  Grace  in  the  coin  which 
she  was  generally  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  Most  unin- 
tentionally did  the  young  lady  discuss  at  length  the  re- 
lative beauty  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  during  the  tUe- 
d-tite,  which,  it  was  contrived  by  James,  the  bride  and 
her  sister-in-law  should  enjoy,  she  so  often  hinted  her 
desire  to  see  her  jewels  (all  of  which  she  did  as  a  ma- 
ncsuvre  to  kill  time,  and  keep  the  conversation  clear  of 
her  unhappy  brother  and  his  ill-starred  wife),  that  Grace 
was  compelled,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  assure  her 
that  she  had  no  jewels  to  show  except  one  amethyst  neck- 
lace which  her  papa  had  given  her  on  the  wedding  morn- 
ing. This,  which  still  passed  for  badinage  with  Jane, 
having  subsided,  she  began  a  new  tppic,  and  indulged 
in  the  most  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  maternal 
affection,  questioned  her  sister-in-law  very  closely  about 
her  mother,  after  whom  she  thought  she  might  safely,  and 
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ought  properly  to  inquire,  now  that  Grace  was  so  near  m 
connexioa  with  her,  and  now  that  the  coldness  which  had 
heretofore  pervaded  their  conversation  as  acquaintances^ 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  give  placo  to  the  more 
genial  warmth  of  friendship  and  relationship. 

^ill  more  unfortunate  was  Miss  Sutherland  in  this  ma- 
noeuvre than  in  the  other:  the  more  she  discussed  the 
point,  the  more  moved  did  Grace  appear ;  till,  to  tlie 
utter  astonishment  of  Jane,  who  had  never  before  seen 
any  symptoms  of  common  animation,  the  agitated  girl  fell 
W^kwards  in  her  chair  in  a  fainting  fit.  Jane*s  alarm, — 
the  ringing  of  bells, — the  scufBing  for  water,~the  odour 
of  vinegar*— and  the  hurrying  of  the  two  maids,  who,  Hke 
squires  of  old  to  tilting  knights,  were  carrying  on  a  eouQ^ 
terpartof  their  mistress's  conversation  in  another  room,, 
soon  reused  James's  attention,  and  apprehensive  that 
something  serious  had  happened :  he  rushed  up^stairs,  and 
l»eheld  his  poor  bride  a  little  paler  than  usual,  and  quite 
sensetess  in  the  arms  of  hi&  sister. 

**  What  has  happened,.  Jane  f'  said  James. 

**  I  cannot  imagine  what  has  atfected  her  so^*^  replied 
his  sister :  "  we  were  talking  of  her  jewels*" 

*^  Good  God  !*'  exclaimed  her  anxious  husband  in  a 
perfect  state  of  horror,  **  she  hasn't  lost  her  amethyst 
necklace !" 

Mrs.  Sutherland  had  by  this  time  arrived,  and  coi»» 
eluding  that  poor  Grace  was  fatigued,  or  that  somethii^ 
else  was  the  matter  with  her,  s^ned  her  son  to  leave  Ibe 
room,  adding  that  it  was.  all  nothing,  ahd  that  it  would 
soon  go  off;  and  James,  thus  ejected,  returned  to  tb« 
drawing-room,  not  without  repeating  the  questioa  aboiA 
Grace's  trinket-box,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  made  a 
new  inquiry  of  her  maid  as  he  went  down  stairs. 

There,  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  beheld  to  bh 
surprise  his  brother  George,  heated,  tired,  agitated,  ago* 
aised, — he  had  overtaken  his  wife,  who  had  positiv^ 
itfused  to  see  him*  At  the  inn  where  he  detected  hmtf 
Ui  vain  he  insisted  upon  knowing  the  partner  of  her 
fight  :  a  fact  which  neither  threats  nor  impreeatioM 
upttft  Uft  head;  which  Sutheriai^d  liberally  beirtowed^ 
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ally  concealed  in  the  apanment  to  which  Emily  had  flowa 
for  refuge.  No  appellation,  however  degrading,  could 
induce  the  spoiler  of  his  happiness  to  face  him  :  a  mean- 
ness which  he  attributed  to  that  sneaking  cowardice 
which  is  not  nnfrequently  the  companion  of  daring  vice; 
but  he  lived  to  be  undeceived,  for  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  adventure,  he  discovered  the  object  of  all  her  af- 
fection, the  cause  of  all  her  shame  and  his  dishonour, 
to  be  one  of  his  own  grooms  ! 

All  hope,  either  of  preventing  the  injury  intended  him, 
or  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  it,  if  committed,  now 
vanished ;  and  he  returned  from  the  chase,  wearied  de- 
graded, and  disheartened — betrayed  by  the  candid  crea- 
ture in  whom  he  had  confided,  dishonoured  by  the  menial 
whom  he  had  fed : — **  And  on  this  return,"  said  George, 
"  to  find  you  here,  in  the  possession  of  every  earthly 
blessing,  affords  a  contrast,  which,  while  it  cannot  de- 
crease my  joy  at  the  happiness  of  your  lot,  makes  my  own 
miserable  destiny  still  more  evident  to  myself/' 

"  George,"  said  James,  "  calm  yourself, — I  certainly 
think  that  my  wife  is  not  likely  to  do  me  the  same  favour 
that  yours  has  been  pleased  to  do  you  ;  but,  in  the  depth 
of  your  disappointment,  if  hearing  of  another's  mortifi- 
cations and  misadventures  will  be  the  slightest  conso- 
lation, I  will. give  you  an  insight  into  my  history.  Console 
yourself,  therefore,  by  thinking  that  we  all  have  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  only  difference  in  the  fates  of  men  is, 
that  evils  assail  them  in  different  shapes.  Shut  the  door, 
—calm  yourself, — sit  down — and  listen." 

George,  who  had  at  first  seen  nothing  but  joy  and  hap- 
piness in  the  proceedings  of  his  prudent  brother,  endea- 
voured to  abstract  his  thoughts  from  his  own  evils,  and, 
rubbing  his  hand  once  or  twice  across  his  forehead  (why, 
I  never  could  guess),  betook  himself  most  philosophically 
to  listening  to  James's  detail. 

This  conference  lasted  more  than  an  hour ;  and  when 
the  brothers  left  the  drawing-room,  they  both  wore  an  air 
of  composure  and  placidity  which  was  quite  astonishing. 

As  they  parted  to  dress,    George  was  overheard  to 
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whisper  James,  **  Our  cases,  I  think,  ought  to  strengtheii 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  that  proverb  which  sayi 

*^LOOK    BEFORE   YOU   LEAP.'  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  James  to  George,  somewhat  archly 
*'  and  our  example^  George,  may  pretty  well  serve  t 
illustrate  that  other  proverb  which  says,    '  Marry 
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I  TAKE  it  for  g^ranted  that  all  my  readers  know  George 
Arden.  Indeed,  to  doubt  the  fact  were  to  cast  an  imputa- 
tion, which  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable  but  ill 
deserves  at  my  hands. 

To  the  remote  circles  of  Llangefni,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Penzance,  or  the  coteries  of  Ecclefechan,  his  name  may 
yet  be  new,  but  to  London  and  its  environs — to  fre- 
quenters of  clubs,  Newmarket,  and  the  few  recherche 
vatering-places,  it  is  as  familiar  as  our  household-gods ; 
or,  as  an  excellent  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  now,  alas  ! 
no  more,  used  to  call  them,  our  '*  household-goods." 

Lest,  however,  by  the  remotest  chance  in  the  world,  the 
range  of  circulation  destined  for  these  stories  should  in- 
clude any  one  of  those  towns  to  which  I  have  permitted 
ignorance  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  notoriety,  I  will,  for 
the  benefit  of  country  gentlemen,  give  the  slightest  possible 
sketch  of  my  hero.  In  London  it  will  be  easily  filled  up 
and  finished. 

George  Arden  was  left  an  orphan  at  seven  years  of 
age,  heir  to  an  immense  fortune,  which  a  prospective 
minority  of  fourteen  summers  promised  greatly  to  increase 
before  his  arrival  at  years  of  discretion.  Alas !  had  that 
period  been  fixed  morally  instead  of  legally y  for  the 

•  This  stoiy  bas  been  dramatized  by  our  second,  but  liviRg: 
dramatic  author,  Mr.  Morton,  and  acted  as  a  comedy  with  verv  great 
success.  It  might,  howerer,  be  as  well  to  say,  that  he  probably,  like 
myself,  was  indebted  for  the  plot  of  his  work  to  the  "  Jour  h  Paris*' 
^bere  I  borrowed  the  idea  of  "  The  Mam  of  many  Friends" 
g2 
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assumption  of  his  rights  and  properties,  poor  George,  I 
fear,  ^ould  have  lived  and  died  a  minor.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  expectations,  and  from 
that  admirable  school,  Eton,  removed  in  due  course  to 
Oxford,  where  his  proceedings  very  closely  resembled 
those  of  many  other  young  gentlemen  who  prefer  pleasure 
to  plodding,  and  whose  efforts,  however  laborious,  certainly 
do  not  tend  to  academic  honours  ia  any  degree  whatever. 

ITie  talented  author  of  Reginald  Daltok  has  given 
so  elaborate  a  description  (sometimes  too  unfavourable,  let 
the  uninformed  believe)  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
an  Oxford  life,  that  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  detail  the 
various  campaigns  in  which  my  hair-brained  hero  was 
engaged,  until  he  quitted  the  classic  quad  of  Christ  Chuidi 
for  the  still  more  classic  ground  of  Italy  and  Greece.* 

A  tour  under  the  surveillance  of  a  tutor,  by  just  three 
years  his  senior,  was  destined  to  polish  our  Adonis  and  fit 
him  for  the  niche  which  he  was  doomed  afterwards  to  fill 
in  civilized  society:  and  certainly  his  accomplishments 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  the  possession  of  hit 
unincumbered  estates,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  uncle,  under  whose 
guardianship  he  had  been  thus  carefully  and  expensively 
reared  to  manhood. 

This  uncle  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  shrewd,  odd,  and 
penetrating ;  rigidly  honourable,  high-principled,  and  ap- 
parently to  George,  a  little  severe.  Throughout  the 
minority  of  his  nephew  he  had  fondly  cherished  the  hope 
of  uniting  him  to  a  cousin  of  his  own,  whose  father  had 
many  years  before  died  abroad.  Her  mother  had  re* 
married,  and  she  herself,  in  days  of  childhood,  had  been 
the  playmate  of  George,  for  whom,  at  that  early  period  of 
her  life,  she  had  formed  the  strongest  attachment;  but 

*  Reginald  Daltom  her«  mentioned,  wag  amongst  theearlieatpro- 
dnctioDs,  of  that  class,  of  its  highly  gifted  and  accomplished  aatoor. 
Eleven  years  have  passed  since  it  was  published,  and,  excellent  as  it 
is,  many  of  our  present  readers,  who  were  then  perhaps  about  eleven 
years  old,  will  be  dad  to  know  that  they  shoold,  as  soon  as  possible, 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  most  beautiful  nore), 
although  some  parts  of  it  cut  deeply  and  sharply.    1836. 
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time  had  rapidly  flown  since  those  happy  days  of  in- 
nocence and  joy.  Changes  in  their  circumstances,  their 
ages,  and  pursuits,  had  obliterated  from  George's  mind 
all  traces  of  his  rosy-cheeked  relative,  and  another^  more 
loyely^  nobler,  and  wealthier,  had  usurped  the  place, 
which,  as  a  boy,  he  had  assigned  in  his  young  heart  to 
the  artless  Louisa. 

How  strangely  do  the  feelings  of  females  differ  from  those 
by  which  the  opposite  sex  are  actuated  I  Louisa  was  a 
child,  a  very  child,  when  she  called  George  Arden  '*  sweet* 
heart,"  when  she  plncked  the  reddest  roses  and  the  whitest 
jasmines  to  trim  out  his  hoop,  or  made  wings  of  silver 
paper  for  his  soaring  kite,  that  they  might  glitter  in  the 
sunshine,  and  when  her  light  locks  wantoned  in  the  breeze, 
aad  her  yet  lighter  heart  beat  with  pleasure  as  she  heard 
Iier  lored  boy  approaching. 

He  too,  flushed  with  the  glow  of  youthful  health  aini 
exercise,  would  bound  over  the  lawn  and  field  to  meet  his 
*'  sweet  Louisa,"  and  sit  and  watch  her  bright  eyes,  play 
with  her  curls,  and  kiss  her  coral  lips  and  call  her  <<  little 
wife" — and  he  loved  her  then,  as  much  as  she  loved  him, 
and  they  thought  no  other  two  could  love  so  dearly. 

Time  had  flown  onwards, — Louisa's  light  tresses  had 
grown  darker  by  age,  the  fire  of  intellect  illuminated  her 
fine  countenance;  accomplishments  adorned  her  mind, 
new  graces  decked  her  person  ;  but  the  one  thought  of 
George  Arden  lived  in  her  constant  heart  :_she  recurred  to 
those  days  of  perfect  innocence  and  unalloyed  happiness, 
with  a  deep  interest  mingled  with  something  very  like 
regret.  He  had  forgotten  all-*-or  if  remembered,  Louisa 
flashed  across  his  recollection  as  a  childish  hoyden,  with 
whom  he  had  romped  when  a  child  himself  ;—-but  no 
mofe»he  did  not  carry  in  his  mind's  eye  her  progress  to 
perfection— he  saw  her  only  as  the  awkward  girl  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  and  never  gave  himself  time  to  consider 
what  she  must  naturally  become  at  nineteen  or  twenty. 

At  the  period  at  which  this  narrative  commences  they 
bad  not  met  for  more  than  ten  years:  for,  after  her 
mother's  second  marriage,  she  had  left  her  uncle's  house 
for  her  maternal  roof ;  and  if  slie  could  at  any  time  during 
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that  lapse  of  time  have  claimed  the  smallest  spot  in  the 
"  waste"  of  George's  memory,  at  the  moment  of  his  return 
to  England  from  the  Continent  there  was  assuredly  no 
room  for  her  unpretending  charms  in  his  heart,  which,  like 
other  hearts,  was  licensed,  speaking  officially,  "  to  carry 
not  exceeding  one  inside  '*  (at  least  at  a  time) :  he  had 
seen  the  lovely,  learned  Lady  Frances  Bellamy,  and  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  her  beauty  and  Blueism, 

There  are  some  pieces  of  otherwise  agreeable  intelli- 
gence, which,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  reach  us,,  become,  if  not  positively  unpleasant,  at 
least  much  less  gratifying  than  in  a  different  temper  of 
mind  they  could  not  fail  to  be  ;  and  when  Colonel  Arden 
heard  that  the  house  of  Bellamy  saw  no  objection  to  the 
union  of  their  highly-gifted  daughter  with  his  wealthy 
nephew,  although  the  alliance  was  at  once  honourable  and 
advantageous,  and  promised,  as  it  seemed,  both  happiness 
and  comfort,  a  pang  of  disappointment  shot  through  his 
heart,  when  he  reflected  that  the  splendid  connexion 
would  necessarily  give  a  death-blow  to  his  favourite  pro- 
ject of  marrying  George  to  his  cousin  Louisa. 

The  die,  however  was  cast;  the  invitation  which  had 
before  been  despatched  to  the  blooming  Louisa  to  visit  her 
uncle,  and  meet  her  cousin  on  his  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent, was  revoked  ;  and  the  poor  girl  who  had,  without 
any  knowledge  of  her  uncle's  ulterior  intentions  on  the 
subject,  anxiously  looked  forward  to  a  reunion  with  her 
old  and  well-remembered  playfellow,  was  destined  to  re- 
main in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Elizabethan  house 
of  her  father-in-law,  who  had  fortunately  obtained  the 
matured  heart  of  her  mother,  just  at  the  time  when  Arden 
commenced  his  travels. 

No  sooner  did  the  gay,  volatile,  and  open-hearted 
George  establish  himself  in  London,  than  all  his  Oxford 
friendships  were  renewed  ;  men  whom  he  had  met  at 
foreign  Courts  rejoiced  again  to  see  their  amiable  friend ; 
a  house  in  Grosvenor-street,  furnished  splendidly,  a  cellar 
admirably  stocked,  a  first-rate  Dog-Cook  and  assistants, 
a  set  of  horses  for  town,  hunters  at  Melton,^  and  racers  at 
Newmarket,  practically  sounded  his  merits  and  virtues, 
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and  his  door  was  actually  besieged  by  men,  all  courting 
his  acquaintance,  aqd  combining,  as  if  by  common  con- 
senty  to  praise  his  wine,  exalt  hu  dinners,  win  his  money, 
drive  his  carriages,  and  ride  his  horses* 

The  bright  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears  was  to  arrive 
in  town  as  early  in  the  ensuing  London  winter  as  June — 
it  was  now  May,  and  the  fame  of  my  gay  hero  did  not  fail 
to  reach  her  ears  even  before  she  left  **  our  good"  and 
crazy  city  of  Paris. 

Colonel  Arden,  who  had  gathered  from  the  young  and 
Reverend  Mr.  Ormsby,  his  nephew's  tutor,  that  his  dis- 
position was  excellent,  his  talents  of  a  superior  order,  and 
his  mind  the  most  ingenuous  and  confidmg ;  felt  that  as 
the  young  man  was  absolute  master  of  at  least  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  the  conduct  he  was  pur- 
suing in  the  great  world  was  perfectly  justifiable  by  his 
circumstances ;  and  as  the  old  gentleman  joined  to  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  society,  a  liberality  not  common  to 
age,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  career  of  his  nephew  more  than 
a  common  display  of  wealth,  and  a  due  maintenance  of 
the  respectability  attached  to  the  station  in  life  which  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  occupy. 

Amongst  George's  friends,  his  favourites  assuredly  were 
Sir  Harry  Flowerdale,  a  Baronet,  and  ex-member  of  Par- 
liament-; Arthur  Dyson,  a  sly,  calculating,  younger  bro- 
ther of  a  good  family,  addicted  in  a  certain  degree  to 
play ,  and  Harry  Dallimore,  a  perfect  dandy  in  the  best 
and  most  liberal  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  a  lady- 
killer  to  boot.  These,  and  the  agreeable,  gay,  and  easy 
libertine,  Bertie  Noel,  formed  tlie  supreme  council  of 
George's  establishment:  but,  besides  these,  there  were 
semi-bosom  friends,  who  occasionally  approached  the  con- 
clave of  Grosvenor-street  as  being  dependants  or  con- 
nexions of  its  actual  memliers  : — for  instance,  Flowerdale 
contrived  to  introduce  to  his  friend  Arden  such  persons  as 
he  thought  might  eventually  combine  to  return  him  for  a 
Borough  in  Yorkshire,  to  whom  it  was  not  quite  conve- 
nient to  himself  to  give  dinners — these  of  course  dined  at 
Arden's.  Dyson  could  always  make  up  a  little  sporting 
party,  if  required,  and  was  sure  to  know  some  three  or 
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four  men  who  either  had  horses  to  sell  or  who  wanted 
hor9e«  to  buy,  and  these  also^  Mr*  Arthur  Dyson,  who 
appeared  to  have  aasumad  the  character  of  clerk  maxBhal 
in  the  household,  paraded  at  seven  o'clock  at  Arden*s 
hospitable  board,  whenever  any  changes  were  about  to 
take  place  in  the  mews,  the  stable,  or  the  kennel. 

George  was  sufficiently  quick-sighted  to  discov^  that 
his  friend  Dyson  was  a  disciple  of  that  school  whose 
leading  axiom  is  *'  that  all's  fair  in  horso-dealiog;*'  but  he 
fancied  himself  too  good  a  judge  of  the  noble  animaJ, 
whose  qualities  and  perfections  engrossed  all  Anhiir*s 
thoughts,  and  pervaded  all  his  conversations,  to  allow  any 
man  to  overreach  him  in  that  particular.  The  consequence 
was,  that  his  stalls  in  London  were  crowded  with  useless 
steeds,  his  stalls  at  Melton  inhabited  by  slugs  and  roarers, 
and  as  for  his  Newmarket  speculations,  which  were  con- 
ducted under  the  same  surveiUance,  their  nature  may 
easily  be  ascertained,  when  I  say  that  his  best  friends  and 
most  intimate  associates  eagerly  took  all  the  long  odds  he 
chose  to  lay  upon  his  favourites,  or,  failing  in  that,  would 
go  the  length  of  betting  the  long  odds  most  manfuilj 
Against  them. 

Still,  however,  time  flew  swiftly  and  gaily,  for  what  had 
George  Arden  to  do  with  care  ?  The  rosy  May,  though 
fashionably  a  winter  month,  led  on  the  smiling  summer  of 
nature,  and  June  which  was  to  bring  to  his  longing  eyes 
the  lovely  Lady  Frances  Bellamy,  was  fast  approaching. 
The  solicitudes  and  anxieties  of  love  were  to  be  counter- 
acted by  dissipation  and  pleasure ;  and  laughed  out  of  hi» 
proper  feelings  by  his  many  friends,  the  giddy  George  on- 
barked  in  play,  merely  pour  passer  le  temps. — ^Three 
weeks,  however,  had  not  closed  before  his  friend  Fknr- 
erdale,  whose  finances  had  suffered  severely  in  his  late 
unsuccessful  Parliamentary  contest,  having  pocketed 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  George's  money,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  quitted  London,  and  eventually  England, 
having  discovered  at  this  particularly  seasonable  junc- 
ture that  gaming  was  the  most  destructive  vice  upon 
earth ;  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  which  opinion,  he  left  on 
the  evening  of  his  departure  a  letter  full  of  good  counsel 
to  his  dear  friend  Arden,  entreating  him  to  curb  the  pro* 
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pensity  for  play^  which,  but  too  evidently  to  all  his  well- 
wishers,  was  strong  upon  him. 

George  felt  disappointed  that  his  bosom-friend  Flow* 
erdale  should  have  so  abruptly  left  the  happy  circle,  bat 
still  more  annoyed  at  his  lecture.  However,  he  reflected 
for  a  moment  that  experience  must  be  purchased,  that 
Flowerdale  was  involved,  that  he  wanted  the  money,  and 
jfinally  that  his  letter  had  evidently  been  dictated  by  real 
frienaship,  in  which  cooclusion  he  was  cordially  joined 
byiDysoB  and  DalHmore,  who  drowned  the  few  unplea- 
sant reflections  which  floated  in  George's  mind  in  bum-* 
pers  of  claret,  and  soothed  away  all  his  angry  feelings 
with  repeated  questions  of  ^'  What  did  it  signify  V  aaft 
^*  Where  is  the  harm  ?"-*and  as  many  declarations  that 
**  Flowerdale  was  an  excellent  fellow  V\  and  '^  meant  aa 
wrong,"  &c.  &c. 

To  George  this  favourite  merely  gave  place  to  others, 
who  were  soon  enrolled  in  the  select  list  of  his  oompa^ 
sions;  and  the  festivities  of  Grosvenor-street  lost  none  of 
thdir  vivacionsaess  by  the  secession  of  the  prudent  Ba- 
nket from  the  party,  until  the  occurrence  of  that  event 
which  had  been  so  anxiously  expected  by  my  bero>  and 
which  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  gaieties,  or  at  all 
events  worked  a  striking  change  m  their  character  and 
nature* 

The  Earl  of  Roxeth  and  his  Countess,  and  their  bloom- 
ing daughter  the  Lady  Frances  Bellamy,  arrived  in  Lobh 
don :  and  George,  as  it  might  be  expected,  was  constantly 
at  hut  side.  Her  Ladyship  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
kaadsomeybut  she  was  learned,  and  in  her  intercourse 
with  George^  however  much  she  liked  the  man,  and  how-^ 
ever  seasonable  her  noble  father  considered  the  addition 
to  her  portion  of  his  fourteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
^e  somewhat  undervalued  her  lover's  intellect,  and,  more- 
over, in  addition  to  the  Ofunion  which  she  had  formed  of 
bim  individually,  had  naturally  a  disposition  (by  no  means 
VDCommon)  to  show  off  her  superiority  over  her  associates 
in  the  most  striking  manner  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  This  propensity,  and  my  reader  must 
have  remarked  it  in  others,  rendered  her,  while  engaged  in 
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Ute-i-tite'  excessively  agreeable  as  a  companion,  but  the 
moment  a  third  person  arrived,  the  vivaciousness  which 
had  charmed  in  her  conversation  was  converted  into  a 
kind  of  exhibitioD  to  the  new-comer,  and  the  former  com- 
panion even  if  he  were  the  older  friend,  instantly  became 
the  mark  for  her  ndicule,  and  the  batt  for  those  shafts 
of  satire  which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  aim,  but  which 
her  Ladyship,  feeling  with  the  ancient  that — '^  Nemo 
orator  sine  maltitudine  audiente," — without  the  excitement 
of  an  audience  to  witness  her  skill,  never  considered  it 
necessary  to  her  reputation  to  fire  off :  in  short,  the  Lady 
Frances,  was,  as  all  pedantic  women  are,  disagreeable  and 
uncertain,  self-opiniated,  flighty,  above  the  things  of  this 
world,  and,  to  use  a  common  expression  which  has  more 
truth  in  it  than  those  who  are  perpetually  using  it  perhaps 
think,  "  a  little  mad.*' 

George  Arden  had  frequently  spoken  to  Lady  Frances 
of  Harry  Dallimore,  his  intimate  friend,  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified admiration,  had  eulogized  his  talents,  and  praised 
the  excellence  of  his  heart.  It  was  not  unknown  to  her 
Ladyship  that  Dallimore's  name  was  celebrated  in  certain 
circles  for  his  taste,  his  accomplishments,  and  above  all 
lor  his  success  in  matters  of  gallantry.  To  a  philosophical 
lady,  whose  graver  hours  were  employed  upon  theories, 
such  a  person  could  not  fail  to  be  a  most  acceptable  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  accordingly,  at  her  particular  request, 
Arden  kindly  undertook  to  introduce  his  favourite  friend 
to  his  amiable  mistress. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  introduction. 
Dallimore  was  really  talented,  but  it  was  less  by  his  talent 
than  by  an  apparently  implicit  devotion  to  Uie  present 
object,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be,  that  he  made  his 
way  so  suddenly  and  favourably  with  Lady  Frances.  His 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
ai^illaceous  schistus,  which  he  had  procured  from  Ziller- 
thal,  with  a  dissertation  upon  the  copper  and  calamine 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  discovered  in  them ;  the 
distinctness  with  which  he  answered  her  iiiquiries  as  to 
whether  the  former  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the 
Kupferkies  or  the  Weisskupferez,  and  his  happy  intimacy 
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with  the  Roth-cronstein-erz  of  Nagyag,  and  the  Rothes- 
bleierz  of  Ekatharenburg,  delighted  her ;  nor  was  she  less 
charmed  when  she  found  him  versed  in  all  the  experi- 
mental trickeries  of  science ;  she  listened  with  rapture  to 
his  details  of  the  various  modes  of  analysis  and  combi- 
nation, and  gave  the  deepest  attention  to  his  most  ab- 
struse dissertations.  It  quite  overcame  poor  George  when 
he  heard  this  couple  descanting  upon  subjects  and  dis- 
cussing points  far  beyond  his  comprehension ;  and  when 
he  heard  these  lectures  repeated  day  after  day,  and  found 
Dallimore  at  all  hours  in  the  boudoir  of  his  beloved,  he 
began  in  some  degree  to  repent  of  the  introduction  he 
had  secured  for  his  friend,  whose  character  appeared  to 
have  undergone  as  complete  a  change  by  his  association 
with  the  young  savante,  as  tartaric  acid  could  have  effected 
upon  iron. 

In  short,  George,  although  he  had  naturally  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  honour  of  Dallimore,  and  al- 
though his  amour  propre  made  him  at  first  quite  indif- 
ferent to  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  Lady  Frances, 
he  at  length  began  gradually  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  his 
measures,  when  one  fine  morning  his  intended  wife  ex- 
plained to  him,  with  great  force  and  emphasis,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Dallimore,  the  primary  law  of  chemical 
affinity. 

"  Chemical  affinity,"  said  Lady  Frances,  **  you  must 
understand  will  act,  and  a  combination  take  place  between 
two  bodies  when  they  are  uncombined  with  all  other 
bodies." 

"I  perceive,"  said  George. 
.   Baltimore  smiled — and  his  smile  was  one  of  self-satis- 
faction. 

**  But,"  continued  the  animated  leeturess,  "  you  must 
also  understand  that  when  one  of  the  bodies  is  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  others,  then  the  bodies  which  really 
have  the  greatest  affinity  for  each  other,  cannot  entirely 
combine  together." 

•*  You  comprehend  that,  George?"  said  Dallimore. 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  George,  which  by  the  way  was 
not  the  case— but  let  that  pass. 
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*^  Suppose/"  said  Lady  Frances,  '^  exempli  gratia^  that 
two  bodies,  A  and  B,  hare  an  affinity  for  each  other,  and 
are  actually  in  a  state  of  combination^and  suppose,'' 
continued  her  Ladyship,  pointedly  addressing  herself  to 
the  elegant  Dallimore,  ''  C  is  a  third  body  which  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  body  B  than  the  affinity  which 
exists  between  A  and  B,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ccHn- 
pound  body  A  B  will  be  decomposed^  and  the  body  C 
wilt  combine  with  the  body  B." 

'^  And/'  continued  Dallimore,  *'  entirely  leare  thebody 

Am 

The  poor  body  A,  most  interested  in  this  matter^ 
however  dull  men  generally  are  to  that  which  principally 
concerns  themselves,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  per- 
l^tly  obvious  to  every  body  else,  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive from  the  fortuitous  coincidence  of  the  initials  of 
their  names,  added  to  the  emphatic  delivery  of  the  lady 
and  the  apt  rejoinder  of  the  gentleman,  that  more  was 
meant  than  absolutely  met  the  ear,  and  that,  in  fact^tbe 
process  of  decomposition  was  rapidly  proceeding,  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  new  oombination  had  not  actually  com* 
menced ;  and  George  determined  to  show  that  he  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  deceived  and  laughed  at  as  the  enlightened 
couple  appeared  to  imagine :  he  rose  and  left  the  boudmr 
angrily,  thinking  by  withdrawing  himself,  to  break  up  the 
conference !  but  he  was  mistaken  in  its  tactics.  The  pur- 
suit of  science  was  too  hot,  and  the  system  too  interestii^ 
to  give  way  to  any  passing  event,  and  our  irritated  lover 
quitted  the  drawing-room  resolved  to  settle  the  affair  that 
evening,  by  calling  his  friend  to  account  for  conduct 
which  he  neither  anticipated  nor  understood.  In  fact, 
George  Arden  was  labouring  under  that  sort  of  surprise  in 
which  the  satisfactory  mingleth  not — and  as  he  walked 
hcmiewards  to  Grosvenor-street,  it  appeared  to  him,  either 
that  he  was  asleep,  or  just  awakened  from  an  extremely 
disagreeable  dream.  He  revolved  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
gress of  Dallimore*s  acquaintance  with  his  learned  fair 
one,  and  ruminated  upon  all  the  '*  trifles  light  as  air*' 
^ich  combined  themselves  in  his  mind  connected  with 
the  subject ;  feeling,  however,  as  I  must  honestly  confess^ 
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flometbing  like  consolation  in  this  very  unpleasant  dtlemmay 
from  the  recollection  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  the  consideration  that  if  the  Lady  Frances  was,  as  she 
iqppeared  to  him  at  that  moment  to  be,  a  jilt  and  a  co« 
qnette,  it  was  extremely  lucky  for  him  that  her  Ladyship's 
disposition  had  evinced  itself  before  they  were  irrevocably 
united. 

Reaching  home  in  this  particular  mood,  he  discovered, 
waiting  his  arrival,  his  constant  friend  Dyson,  to  whom 
he  candidly  and  ingenuously,  opened  his  heart,  and  from 
whom  he  sought  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do  under 
the  circumstances ;  his  own  feeling  being  that  he  ought 
io  the  first  place  to  exclude  Dallimore  from  his  house, 
and  then  speedily  summon  him  to  a  meeting,  in  order 
to  obtain  at  least  an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary 
conduct 

Dyson,  to  whom  our  hero  was  at  the  moment  indebted 
isk  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  heard  the  history  of  all 
liis  doubts  and  fears  with  perfect  complacency,  and  calmly 
considering  in  bis  own  mind  that  if  any  ^atal  accident 
should  occur  to  Arden,  in  consequence  of  a  hostile  meet* 
ing  with  Dallimore,  he  not  only  should  lose  his  excellent 
friend,  but  more  than  that,  the  amount  due  from  his  estate 
for  debts  of  honour — proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the 
improbability  of  any  thing  intentionally  improper  having 
been  done  on  the  part  of  Dallimore,  and  upon  the  pos* 
Bibility  of  mistake  on  the  part  of  Arden,  till  in  conclusion, 
after  soothing  the  irritation  of  his  dear  George,  he  volun- 
teered to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  Dallimore,  not  of 
warlike  import,  but  in  the  way  of  explanation;  and 
begging  George  to  be  convinced  that  he  would  take  as 
much  care  of  his  honour  as  if  it  were  his  own,  added,  that 
he  was  perfectly  sure  every  thing  would  be  quite  right  in 
the  end. 

Dyson,  it  will  be  seen,  had  hii  game  to  play.  He  had 
no  notion  of  risking  his  own  security  of  a  constant  com- 
fortable home,  the  kind  aid  of  a  liberal  friend,  and,  more- 
over, the  prospect  of  payment  of  sundry  debts  before 
mentioned,  by  any  rash  proceeding:  superadded  to  which 
the  whole  devotion  of  his  life  had  been  latteriy  expended 
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in  prayers,  that  the  much-desired  match  between  the  Uue 
belle  and  Arden  might  never  take  place.  He  knew  well 
enough,  as  far  as  related  to  himself,  that  he  was  not  a  fit 
associate  for  pedantry  in  petticoats,  and  very  reasonably 
anticipated  his  own  immediate  expulsion  from  the  scieifti^ 
circle,  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  the  Lady  Frances  would 
cause  herself  to  be  enthroned  the  centre,  very  speedily 
after  the  assumption  of  her  monarchy  in  Grosvenor-street. 

Whatever  measure  Dyson  might  have  proposed  to  his 
friend,  however  active  and  ready  might  have  been  his  in- 
terference upon  the  occasion,  every  thing  was  Tendered 
unavailing,  all  precautions  baffled,  all  proceedings  in- 
validated, by  an  occurrence  which  those  who  thought  they 
knew  the  Lady  Frances  certainly  did  not  foresee, — the 
truth  is,  that  the  alarm  had  been  given  to  the  scientific 
lovers  (for  lovers  they  were)  by  the  jealous  irritation  of 
Arden  in  the  morning,  and  the  following  night.  Love  lent 
them  wings  in  the  shape  of  a  travelling-carriage  and  four 
horses,  and  before  the  confiding  Arden  awoke  to  a  sense 
of  his  friend's  duplicity,  they  were  "  over  the  hills  and  far 
away"  on  the  high  road  to  happiness. 

There  are  persons  to  be  found  in  this  great  town,  who 
say  that  Dyson  himself  lent  Dallimore  the  carriage  used 
upon  this  memorable  expedition,  and  some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  add,  that  four  bays,  abstracted  at  a  late  hour  from 
Arden's  stables,  under  Dyson's  order,  conveyed  the  happy 
couple  the  first  stage  of  the  journey, — whether  this  be 
calumny  or  not,  time  perhaps  may  show. 

When  my  jilted  hero  received  from  his  servant  in  the 
morning  the  news  of  Lady  Frances's  elopement,  he  cer- 
tainly did  inveigh  bitterly  against  Dallimore,  whom  he 
decided  to  be  the  partner  of  her  flight;  while  even  at  the 
very  moment  the  noble  father  of  the  fugitive  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  perfectly  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  and 
actually  sent  to  inquure  whether  Arden  was  at  home,  as  if 
he  imagined  his  afifection  for  his  daughter  had  been  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  drive  him  to  the  anticipation  of  their 
intended  marriage, — a  measure  of  which  nobody  in  their 
senses  could  reasonably  have  suspected  him. 

When  his  Lordship,  however,  found  that  Lady  Frances 
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hdid  made  some  other  swain  the  parti^r  of  her  flight,  and 
that  all  hopes  of  Arden's  fortune  were  lost  to  his  illustrious 
house,  he  repaired  forthwith  to  the  abandoned  lover,  whom 
he  found  attended  by  the  excellent  Dyson  and  the  agree* 
aUe  Noel,  who  in  their  different  ways  had  been,  previously 
to  his  Lordship's  arrival,  endeavouring  to  console  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  fair  one — Noel  by  assuring  him  that  he  was 
certain  her  family  were  by  no  means  of  '*  the  first  water,'* 
and  Dyson  by  repeatedly  expressing  his  conviction  that 
die  was  not  a  good  judge  of  a  horse ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
consolatory  conversation,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  her 
nol^e  father  entered  the  apartment,  and  was  about  to  de- 
liver his  sentiments  upon  the  extraordinary  undutifulness 
of  his  child,  when  a  letter,  bearing  the  Barnet  post-mark, 
was  handed  to  Arden.  He  read  it — not  without  some 
marks  of  perturbation ;  and  having  concluded  it,  handed 
it  to  the  noble  Earl — ^rising  at  the  same  time  from  table, 
and  withdrawing  with  Dyson  and  Noel  into  the  library, 
as  I  suppose,  to  reveal  the  purport  of  the  communication, 
and  consult  those  estimable  young  gentlemen  upon  the 
nature  of  his  future  proceedings. 

The  letter  was  from  Lady  Frances  herself,  and  ran 
thus: 

**  This  will  reach  you  when  I  shall  beat  a  distance  from 
you,  and  as  far  as  our  intended  union  is  concerned, 
etemalfy  separated  from  you. 

'*  The  step  I  have  taken  is  one  which  I  am  quite  aware 
will  entail  upon  me  the  anger  of  my  father,  and  the  censure 
of  the  world ;  but  you  must  not  blame  me,  for  I  felt 
assured  that  neither  of  us  could  be  happy  in  marriage.  I 
have  every  esteem  and  regard  for  you — ^my  opinion  of  your 
heart  and  disposition  has  undergone  no  change  since  our 
first  meeting  on  the  Continent,  but  a  closer  intimacy  with 
you  has  latterlv  convinced  me  that  our  tastes  and  pursuits 
are  so  diametncally  opposed,-^that  any  thing  like  a  constant 
association  with  each  other  could  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  constant  disagreement. 

"  To  have  appealed  to  you  in  this  stage  of  the  affair, 
would  have  been  as  useless  as  to  have  thrown  myself  upon 
^.consideration  of  my  father,  who  I  knew  would  not 
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have  listened  to  the  expression  of  doubts  founded  Qfxm  Yny 
•elf-knowledge  and  a  conviction  of  the  disstmilarity  of  our 
characten  and  dispositions.  I  therefore  risked  the  in^ 
putatton  of  temporary  imprudence  to  secnre  myself  from 
perpetual  misery*  I  found  in  your  amiable  and  intelligent 
friend  a  being  who  sympathized  with  me  in  every  pursuit, 
who  entered  into  all  my  views,  who  saw  widi  me,  felt  with 
me,  and  whose  mind  and  character,  in  short,  appeared 
formed  to  render  me  happy  :  all  this  will  sound  perhaps 
heartless  to  those  who  do  not  really  know  me — amongst 
the  nomber,  yourself.  This,  too,  may  surprise  jou. ;  but 
it  is  true,  there  never  has  existed  between  us  that '  similar 
■vmpathy'  so  beautifully  and  delicately  described  by 
Jackson,  which  is  so  essential  to  a  reciprocity  of  confi- 
dence and  mutuality  of  affection.  It  was  a  conscioasoess 
of  the  absence  of  this  agreement  of  inclinations  that 
rendered  me  miserable,  and  I  saw  before  me  only  a  gloomy 
vista  leading  from  the  altar  to  the  grave.  I  have  taken 
the  deciding  step  of  my  destiny :  to  Italy  my  fond  and  ac* 
complished  husband  will  accompany  me,  and  there,  be^ 
neath  a  sky  as  cloudless  as  our  minds,  we  will  show  the 
world  what  real  happiness  is,  and  where  true  contentment 
may  be  found. 

*^And  now  one  word  about  my  husband — you  must 
wholly  acquit  him  of  duplicity,  or  any  ungenerous  plot^ 
ting  against  your  happiness.  He,  like  me,  saw  in  your 
marriage  with  me,  nothing  but  misery  for  you — ^he  spoke, 
he  acted  in  every  respect  like  a  friend : — I  have  frequently 
witnessed  his  amiable  distress  when  we  have  been  dis^ 
euscung  your  merits  and  good  qualities,  and  the  dreadful 
apprehensions  we  mutually  felt  for  your  future  comfort  ;— 
n  short,  if  we  have  conspired,  it  has  been  for  your  advan* 
tage.  He  be^  me  to  say,  that  nothing  but  our  hurried 
mode  of  travelling  prevents  his  writing.  I  have  prepared 
this  letter,  and  shall  leave  it  at  the  first  post-town  on  the 
road,  so  that  it  may  reach  you  in  the  morning.  I  shall 
write  to-morrow  to  my  father,  whose  apprehensions  of 
such  a  step  as  that  which  I  have  taken,  are,  I  am  quite 
sure,  not  yet  awakened.  Your  conduct  this  morning  ac- 
celerated the  execution  of  our  scheme,  and  I  feel  con** 
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fident  that  yov  will  be  reconciled  to  an  event,  which,  while  it 
destroys  the  doubt  of  your  happiness  through  life,  has 
insured  that  of  one  for  whom  you  have  always  professed  a 
sincere  regard,  and  who  can  never  cease  to  remember  you 
with  sentiments  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  friendship.  I 
shall  not  sign  this  scrawl — ^you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  know 
whence  it  comes,  and  the  next  communication  I  shall 
make  to  my  friends  will  be  under  a  different  name, — 
Once  more,  adieu !" 

The  noble  Earl  having  perused  this  splendid  specimen 
of  his  fair  daughter's  epistolary  style,  doubled  up  the  let- 
ter, emphatically  pronouncing  a  strong  and  rather  long 
word,  which,  were  the  vice  of  swearing  practised  by  the 
aristocracy,  might  have  been  misunderstood  for  the  syno- 
nyme  of  eternal  condemnation  in  a  future  state. 

George,  it  was  clear,  could  do  nothiDg  in  the  affair ;  for, 
as  Dyson  said,  it  seemed  pretty  evident  that  the  Lady  had 
carried  off  the  lover ;  at  least  such  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  independent  account  which  she  herself  had 
been  pleaised  to  give  of  the  business. 

George,  with  the  best  feelings,  and  a  determination  to 
pursue  that  which  should  be  considered  the  right  and 
honourable  course,  with  the  advice  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
appointed Earl,  and  of  his  amiable  and  zealous  younger 
friends,  put  himself  entirely  into  their  hands  :  the  decision 
was  unanimous,  that  he  could  move  no  further  in  the 
matter ;  that  her  Ladyship  had  made  her  election,  and  that 
he  was  doomed  to  the  willow,  without  remedy  or  revenge. 
If  George  had  worn  a  window  on  his  breast,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  most  evident  feeling  of  his  heart  would 
have  been  found  to  be  offended  pride.  His  amour  propre 
was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  affair,  and  the  loss  of  Lady 
Frances  was  light  by  comparison  with  the  triumph  of  his 
treacherous  and  successful  rival. 

There  were  now  several  courses  to  be  pursued,  inde- 
pendently of  any  measures  personally  towards  the  new*^ 
married  couple,  and,  after  wavering  as  to  how  he  should 
conduct  himself  relatively  to  the  world  upon  his  mis- 
fortune, he  resolved,  under  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to' 
ificrease,  if  possible^  the  splendour  and  frequency  of  his 
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parties ;  to  extend  the  circle  of  bis  acquaintance ;  and,  in 
shorty  to  dissipate  his  cares  in  gaiety  and  revelry,  and  thos 
dazzle  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  entertainments  those  eyes, 
which  else,  perhaps,  would  scrutinize  too  closely  the 
causes  of  bis  distress  and  disappointments. 

Amongst  the  most  exciting  pursaits  into  which  his  de* 
feat  had  diverted  his  genius  and  talents,  play,  to  which  he 
bad  already  shown  a  predisposition,  presented  itself  in  the 
most  tempting  garb.  He  knew  that  even  prosperous  love 
itself  succumbs  before  the  spirit  of  gambling — that  do- 
mestic comforts  and  rational  pursuits  yield  to  its  influence. 
If  this  were  the  case,  disappointed  affection  he  naturally 
thought  might  be  easily  cured  by  its  soul-absorbing  power. 
Dyson  soon  collected  a  herd  of  sympathizing  friends,  who 
nursed  the  growing  propensity ;  and  the  nightly  orgies  of 
Grosvenor-street  shortly  became  subjects  of  nuisance  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  of  speculation  in  the  newspapers. 

His  time  and  property,  however,  were  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  one  pursuit;  a  series  of  dinners,  admirably 
put  down,  with  all  the  ayremens  of  superior  wines,  still 
attracted  good  company,  and  Arden's  parties  glared  con- 
spicuously in  the  Morning  Post :  concerts  and/e/e«  shared 
lus  attentions,  and  his  dreadful  failure  with  the  Lady 
Prances  was,  as  all  important  events  in  London  society 
generally  are,  very  soon  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Arden,  although  merely  a  cere- 
monious and  periodical  correspondent  with  his  nephew, 
was  continually  receiving  from  other  quarters,  hints  and 
warnings  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  George  was 
placed,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  giddy  and  thoughtless 
companions;  and  discovered  that  he  was  forming  con- 
nexions male  and  female,  as  little  advantageous  to  the 
respectability  of  his  character,  as  conducive  to  his  health 
or  prosperity ;  in  short,  the  house  in  Grosvenor-street  was 
described  to  the  Colonel  as  a  scene  of  unprincipled  liber-» 
tinism,  and  it  was  represented  to  the  old  gentleman,  that 
ruinous  consequences  might  be  confidently  and  speedily 
expected,  if  thc^  present  course  of  his  nephew's  life  con- 
tinued to  be  followed. 

The  moment  the  Colonel  heard  of  the  frostration  of  tke 
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marriage  with  Lady  Frances,  the  old  desire  for  George's 
union  with  his  cousin  Louisa  was  revived.  There  ap- 
peared to  him  if  not  a  probahility,  at  least  something  like 
a  possibility,  of  its  happy  conclusion,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman almost  rejoiced  at  the  abrupt  termination  of  an 
aflair  which  he  had  never  quite  liked,  merely  because  it 
militated  so  powerfully  against  his  warmest  wishes. 

The  Colonel  had  received  from  his  thoughtless  nephew 
such  an  account  of  the  business  as  proved,  satisfactorily  to 
him,  that  his  heart  had  never  been  very  much  concerned  in 
the  proposed  marriage  with  the  noble  female  philosopher ; 
be  had  been  dazzled  and  caught  by  the  pretensions  and 
accomplishments  of  the  young  lady,  whicn,  added  to  the 
dash  of  nobility  and  the  sound  of  title,  had  conspired  to 
entangle,  but  not  to  wound,  her  captive. 

No  sooner  did  the  old  gentleman  receive  the  authentic 
and  philosophical  detail  of  George's  defeat,  than  he  dis- 
posed himself  in  his  travelling-carriage,  ordered  his  man 
to  pack  up  some  clothes,  and  at  the  tails  of  four  smoking 
posters,  poceeded  to  the  ivy-crested  mansion  which  con- 
tained his  favourite  niece  Louisa.  Thanks  to  Mr  Mo 
Adam  (who  somewhere  has  been  waggishly  called  the 
Colossus  of  Roqds),  the  old  gentleman  was  not  long  on  his 
journey,  and  early  in  the  second  day  received  the  wel- 
come of  his  sister  and  her  charming  daughter.*  The  ab* 
sence  of  her  father-in-law,  upon  business,  did  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  distress  the  Colonel,  who  with  all  his 
admirable  qualities,  had  some  peculiarities  in  his  character 
which  did  not  recommend  him  so  generally  to  strangers, 
as  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best  desired,  and 
amongst  the  number  of  those  whom  it  was  not  his  good 
fortune  to  please,  his  wealthy  brother-in-law  was  one. 

**  Kate,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  a  bold  man  at 
8CV€nty-two— I  am  come  to  carry  off  your  daughter." 

**  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  his  sister,  immediately  suspecting 
the  real  nature  of  the  Colonel's  plan — "  and  whither  do 
yoa  propose  to  take  her  V* 

*  Mr  Mc.  Adam  bai,  since  tbe  appearance  of  tbia  book,  become 
Sim  James  Mc.  Adam.  We  presame  tbis  to  be  tbe  first  instance  of  a 
iriniUriionottrbavioi^beea  bestowed  upon  a  b^bway-man.— 185r. 

II  2 
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"  To  the  mart  of  all  sin,  vice,  and  iniquity,"  exclaimed 
Arden;  "to  the  very ^ Babel  of  all  human  mischief — 
London." 

"  After  such  a  character  of  the  place,"  said  Louisa,  **  I 
should  be  almost  afraid  to  venture,  uncle.*' 

**  Afraid — you  afraid !"  cried  the  animated  old  man ; 
**  fear  nothing,  my  child,  while  I  am  alive  to  guard  you. 
I  want  you  to  see  life,  the  world,  its  gaieties — its  follies, 
if  you  will." 

"  Is  such  a  course  of  education  necessary  for  a  girl  like 
Louisa  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Darrenton. 

"  Absolutely — positively — I'll  take  no  denial,  Kate  ;" 
said  the  Colonel. 

**  What  has  moved  you  to  such  an  enterprise  ?"  asked 
the  old  lady. 

"  A  desire  to  dissipate  my  property,  Ma'am,"  said  her 
brother:  **  Wealth  is  like  marl — not  worth  a  farthmg 
while  piled  upon  a  heap,  but  both  productive  and  profit- 
able when  scattered  abroad." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  the  unsuspecting  girl ; 
"  surely  you — " 

"  Surely  you,"  echoed  the  Colonel,  **  surely  you  don't 
object  to  my  spending  my  own  money? — you  are  my 
avowed  heiress — I  shall  leave  all  I  have  left  to  you,  you 
young  rogue — don't  grudge  me  a  little  enjoyment  before 
I  die." 

This  was  an  artful  attack — the  Colonel  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  saw  the  vulnerable  point. — Louisa  had  no- 
thing more  to  say,  and  her  mother  little  more  to  object  to 
her  proposed  excursion  to  the  metropolis  with  her  uncle  : 
what  his  sister  chiefly  apprehended  was  that  the  eccentric, 
wild  (indeed,  untamed  by  age)  habits  of  the  veteran,  un- 
used too  as  she  apprehended  he  must  have  become  to  the 
modern  manners  of  the  fashionable  world,  might  involve 
him  in  difficulties  which  he  did  not  contemplate,  and  per- 
haps expose  his  little  proUgee  to  some  unpleasant  adven- 
tures ;  however,  the  six-und-eightpenny  feeling  which  pre- 
dominates in  every  class  and  station,  and  upon  which  the 
cynics  say  every  action  of  human  life  is  bottomed,  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted;  and  the  serious  recollection  that' 
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Louisa  was,  as  the  old  gentleman  himself  indeed  had  ob- 
senred,  the  intended  heiress  of  all  his  property,  and  that 
the  disposition  of  that  property  depended  entirely  upon 
his  individual  will  and  pleasure,  mduced  the  prudent 
parent  to  withdraw  all  opposition,  and  Louisa,  who  fondly 
loved  her  uncle,  and  never  visited  London,  felt  no  great 
displeasure  at  the  announcement  of  her  mother's  consent 
to  the  journey. 

'^  I  have  an  ulterior  object  in  all  tliis,"  said  the  Colonel 
to  his  sister,  when  the  blushing  girl  had  left  the  room : 
"  Can  you  guess  what  it  is,  Kate  V* 

**  I  think  I  cotr /J  surmise,  George,"  answered  the  lady : 
"  the  accounts  you  have  received  of  your  nephew  are  not 
quite  satisfactory.*' 

"  Hit  it,  by  Jove,  Kate !"  exclaimed  the  veteran :  "  the 
boy  is  mad — ruinously  mad — surrounded,  I  am  told,  by 
absolute  black-legs  and  sharpers,  the  victim  of  their  chi- 
canery, the  dupe  of  their  duplicity — FU  put  a  stop  to 
this." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes,  Kate,"  said  old  Arden.  "  I  have  a  plan — a 
scheme — I  know  it  is  to  be  done." 

**  And  how?"  inquired  Mrs.  Darrenton. 

"  There's  my  secret — leave  the  development  to  time/' 
said  the  Colonel.  Little  Loui  and  I  must  settle  it  all," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  Shcy  poor  child !  I  should  think,  will  have  but  a 
small  share  in  the  business,"  said  Mrs.  Darrenton. 

**  Small !"  cried  Arden ;  "  the  entire — the  whole — I 
shall  be  the  mere  general  in  the  field — I  shall  leave  all  the 
campaign  to  the  youngsters." 

*^  Indeed !  brother/'  said  Mrs.  Darrenton,  *^  my  poor 

girl  will " 

'  "  Save  your  brother's  poor  boy,  Ma'am ;"  said  Arden  ; 
**  nothing  on  earth  can  rescue  a  young  man  of  strong 
feeling  and  high  spirit  from  ruin,  but  the  influence  of  wo- 
man. Louisa  shall  save  her  cousin,  and  have  him  for  her 
pains." 

"  If  this  be  your  plan,  I  fear  I  must  recall  my  permis- 
sion/' said  Mrs.  Darrenton. 
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''  Indeed,  Mrs.  Darrenton,  you  shall  do  do  such  thiDgf** 
said  the  Colonel :  'M  am  neither  rash  nor  doting — I  am 
not  new  to  the  world." 

"  But  she  is,"  interrupted  the  anxious  parent ;  "  and 
what  chance  can  a  poor,  artless,  unsophisticated  creature 
like  that  have  in  the  reformation  of  a  town  rake  V* 

"  Sister,  he  is  no  town  rake,"  said  the  Colonel — "  that 
he  will  be  one,  unless  the  disorder  be  taken  at  its  outset, 
I  admit ;  but  he  is  not  yet  ruined  :  and  as  for  her  artless- 
ness,  her  unsophistication — sister,  you  know  nothing  about 
it — it  is  by  such  qualities,  and  such  qualities  alone,  that 
your_  sex  captivate  and  control  ours. .  Look  at  that  fine, 
fly-away  philosopher  in  petticoats,  my  Lady  Frances,  a 
show-woman — like  Madam  Catharina,  with  watchwodc 
under  her  hoop !  What  did  she  do  ? — she  began  lecturing 
and  tom-fooling  with  as  great  a  quack  as  herself,  and  off 
she  went  like  a  detonating  ball,  and  with  as  little  pressing, 
I  take  it." 

"  But  pray,  let  me  entreat  you,  George,  to  consider — " 

"  I  tell  you,  Kate,"  said  the  Colonel,  *'  I  hone  con- 
sidered, and  I  have  decided,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
— You  know  how  well,  how  truly  I  love  both  these  young 
people :  they  once  loved  each  other,  and  they  shall  love 
each  other  i^in.  Til  bring  them  together,  and  I  dont 
care  what  I  am  called,  for  doing  so.  I  know  they  are 
made  for  each  other ;  and  this  is  the  very  moment  whea 
her  interposition  may  save  the  boy.  But  hark  ye,  sister 
— not  a  word  to  the  girl  herself — it  must  be  kept  secret 
it  must  all  result  from  circumstances  and  events ;  and  if 
Louisa  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  my  scheme,  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  frustrated." 

"  But  perhaps,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Darrenton, 
"  ray  husband  will  disapprove  of  her  going." 

"  Your  husband,  Kate,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  what 
have  I  to  do  with  your  husband  ?  You  are  a  very  excel- 
lent person,  and  a  most  affectionate  sister,  and  your  fint 
spouse  and  I  were  brother  soldiers,  and  I  had  the  highest 
regard  for  him ;  but  he  is  dead — gone — cut  off — cropped 
—and  has  left  my  niece  behind  him.  You  have  married 
again :  Darrenton  is  one  of  those  excellent  anonudies^ 
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H  called,  in  this  strange  country  of  ours,  upright,  downright 
-^^  men ;  his  temper  is  as  sweet  as  the  sugar  he  sells ;  his 

character  as  sound  as  his  rum,— but  he  is  no  conjurer-^ 
'^  and  moreover,  has  no  vote  in  my  college:  he  answers  ycmr 
^^  purpose — keeps  an  establishment  together,  and  makes 

you,  I  dare  say,  very  comfortable ;  but  as  to  his  anger  or 
-^  pleasure  touching  my  niece,  Louisa,  I  don't  care  three  of 
0^  Us  sugar-loaves ;  nor  will  I  suffer  him  to  interfere  one 
i^fe  way  or  the  other." 

l^      "  Well,  my  dear  George,"  said  his  sister,  "  I  did  not 
e,  J  say — " 

att  «<  Yes^  but  you  did  soy,  Kate,  that  it  might  not  be 
Dcti  agreeable  to  Mr.  Darrenton  to  part  with  Louisa.  What's 
A^^  that  to  me? — he  cannot  marry  your  daughter.  Why 
ctcn  fpoil  a  match  ?  Vm  all  for  matrimony :  no  giri  shoula 
a»i  he  sin^e  after  eighteen,  if  I  were  king." 
ess      «  Why,  what  would  you  do  to  prevent  it?"  asked  the 

old  lady. 
ler-  "  Do  ?  my  dear  sister,"  said  the  veteran,  "  never  mind 
f  ^  what  I  would  do— I'd  pass  acts  of  Parliament — Bounty 
irpfl  bills — issue  proclamations—orders  in  council — I  don't 
yoi  know  what  I  would  not  do.  But  as  I  am  fwt  king,  I 
11  ^  know  what  I  will  do,  and  that  is,  please  the  Fix,  I'll 
[  <io  marry  Louisa  to  her  cousin  George." 
ey  I  And  upon  this  measure  the  Colonel  was  now  so  per- 
:  wh  fectly  decided,  that  not  all  the  persuasions  of  the  world 
si^  united  would  have  diverted  him  from  the  pursuit.  To 
sed  Mrs.  Darrenton  it  appeared  then,  as  in  all  probability  it 
an^  does  to  my  reader  note;,  that  a  more  wild  and  visionary  plan 
;,'  was  never  hit   upon;  but  as  I  always  say  in  doubtful 

cases,  time  will  show. 
mtiJ      One  point,  however,  he  carried  (and,  indeed,  amongst 

his  own  relations  it  was  a  way  he  had),  which  was  that 
^  Louisa  was  in  no  manner  to  be  made  acquainted  widi  any 
sd  part  of  the  scheme,  that  no  hint  was  to  be  dropped  of  the 
i^  possibility  of  her  meeting  George — a  point  the  more 
M  leadily  conceded  by  her  mother,  because  she  could  not 
m  <^ite  divest  herself  of  an  apprehension  that  the  interest  ex* 
rri^  cited  by  young  Arden,  when  a  boy,  in  the  infantine  heart 
ili^  of  her  daughter,  still  existed  in  a  certain  degree.    Louisr 
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it  is  true,  possessed  too  much  dignity  of  character  amidst 
her  simplicity,  too  much  self-control  amidst  her  gaiety, 
to  permit  this  feeling,  even  had  she  acknowledged  it,  to 
display  itself ;  yet  sure  it  is,  that  when  she  heard  of  the 
abrupt  termination  of  Geoi^'s  affair  with  Lady  Frances, 
she  did  not  feel  dissatisfied,  and  when  the  summons  to 
London  was  sounded  by  her  uncle,  her  anticipations  of  the 
objects  which  she  was  to  see  in  the  metropolis,  were  not 
unmixed  with  a  wish,  that  her  cousin  George  might  be 
amongst  the  number. 

Amongst  the  Colonel's  striking  characteristics  were 
decision  and  promptitude — he  had  the  '^  halt,  left  wheel" 
spirit  of  his  youth  still  strong  upon  him  in  age,  and  had 
no  notions  of  needless  delays  and  useless  arrangements. 
Two  hours  only  were  allowed  Louisa  to  prepare  for  the 
forced  march — a  rapidity  which  I  can  the  more  easily 
account  for  in  the  present  instance,  than  in  some  others  : 
seeing,  first,  that  the  Colonel  was  anxious  to  reach  the 
metropolis  as  speedily  as  possible;  and  secondly,  that 
having  no  respect  for  the  calling  or  intellect  of  Mr.  Dar- 
renton  (who  was,  nevertheless,  an  intelligent  opulent 
Liverpool  merchant),  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  escape  from 
that  gentleman's  residence  with  his  prize,  without  what  he 
considered  the  misery  of  an  interview  with  a  man  whose 
occupation  he  undervalued,  and  for  whose  intellectual 
qualities  he  had  the  most  unmixed  contempt.  With  all 
these  motives  to  action,  there  mingled  an  apprehension 
that  her  father-in-law  might  seriously  object  to  his  niece's 
departure ;  so  that  to  those  who  know  the  old  gentleman 
as  well  as  I  do,  it  will  not  appear  strange,  that  before 
sunset,  he  and  his  fair  charge — his  man  and  her  maid, 
were  M  snugly  disposed  for  the  night  at  the  Black  Lion 
Inn,  at  Congleton,  on  their  way  to  town. 

By  one  of  those  happy  coincidences,  which  every  day 
occur,  the  evening  succeeding  the  day  upon  which  Arden 
and  his  niece  arrived  in  London,  had  been  fixed  by  George 
for  a  splendid  masquerade.  Somebody  had  told  him  that 
masquerades  were  now  as  perfectly  exploded  in  decent 
society,  as  powder  and  two-pronged  forks  ;  his  ambition 
was  therefore  excited,  and  his  resolution  taken  to  attempt 
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the  revival  of  a  species  of  entertainment  once  so  fashion- 
able ;  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  days  when  masquerades 
flourished,  women  of  quality  considered  it  necessary  to 
hide  their  faces  when  they  mixed  in  bad  society ; — but 
now,  that  flagrant  vice  sits  barefaced  in  the  gay  saloon, 
and  crowds  of  wives  and  daughters  undisguised  participate 
in  the  fruits  of  acknowledged  prostitution,  proclaiming  by 
their  presence  the  triumph  of  guilty  affluence  over  prin- 
ciple and  propriety,  masks  are  useless.  It  is  true  that 
George's  house  and  establishment  had  acquired  that  sort 
of  reputation,  which  rendered  it  as  well  for  modest  females 
to  appear  there  incognita,  and  this  knowledge  added  to 
the  wonderful  exertions  of  his  friends  upon  the  occasion ; 
a  magnificent  entertainment  was  anticipated. 

To  this  entertainment  old  Arden  meant  to  take  his 
niece-— a  measure  which  he  was  happily  enabled  to  ac- 
complish without  suspicion,  his  attorney  having  received 
tickets  from  his  nephew  for  the  fite.  It  was  to  the  house 
of  this  attorney  (situated  in  Montague-place,  near  Russell- 
square)  that  the  old  gentleman  and  Louisa  immediately 
proceeded  on  their  arrival  in  town :  it  was  there,  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abberly,  its  master  and 
mistress,  with  the  most  cordial  warmth  and  unfeigned 
pleasure. 

The  Abberlys  were  at  dinner  when  their  guests  arrived, 
the  guests  themselves  having  dined  early  to  please  the  old 
gentlemen,  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The 
meal  was  speedily  finished,  and  the  dessert  put  down,  and 
Arden,  who,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  was  most  anxious 
to  hear  tidings  of  his  misguided  nephew,  commenced  a 
series  of  inquiries  upon  the  interesting  subject,  when  Mrs. 
Abberly  interrupted  the  conversation  by  asking  her  hus- 
^>and  ••  just  to  ring  the  bell." 

This  request  having  been  complied  with,  a  servant  ap- 
peared, to  whom  his  mistress  whispered,  **  Tell  Dawes  to 
Dring  the  children  :''  the  man  disappeared,  and  the  lady, 
turning  to  Louisa,  with  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  which 
ladies  about  to  praise  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
on,  said,  •*  We  are  very  old-fashioned  folks,  Miss  Neville. 
Mr.  A.  and  myself  make  it  a  rule  to  have  all  the  children 
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round  us  every  day  after  dinner — some  people  don't  like 
it,  but  I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  never  be  so  fashionable 
as  that  comes  to." 

Miss  Neville  was  about  to  rejoin  something  very  lauda- 
tory, touching  infantine  attraction  and  maternal  s^ection^ 
when  a  considerable  uproar  and  squalling  was  heard  in 
the  hall,  and  the  parlour-door  flying  open,  Dawes  made 
her  appearance,  attended  by  seven  flue  healthy  creatures, 
varying  in  height  from  four  feet  two,  to  two  feet  four,  and 
in  their  ages  from  ten  to  three  years.  Chairs  were  ranged 
around  the  table  for  the  young  fry,  who  were  extremely 
orderly  and  well-behaved  for  a  short  time,  and  in  die  first 
instance  taken  to  the  Colonel  to  be  praised:  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  not  particularly  fond  of  nestlings  at 
any  time,  but  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  at  the 
present  moment  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  his  prodigal 
nephew,  kissed  one  and  patted  the  other,  and  '*  blessed 
the  little  heart"  of  this  one,  and  "  pretty  deared"  thai 
one,  until  the  ceremony  of  inspection  and  approbation 
having  been  fully  gone  through,  the  whole  party  was 
turned  over  to  Louisa,  to  undergo  a  second  similar  opera- 
tion ;  after  this,  they  were  placed  upon  the  chairs  assigned 
to  them,  Dawes  retired,  and  the  conversation  was  re- 
sumed. 

"  And  pray  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  what  is  your  real 
opinion,  Mr.  Abberly,  of  the  state  of  poor  George's  pecuni- 
ary affairs?" 

**  Sir,"  said  Abberly,  "  I  really  think,  if  you  wish  me 
to  speak  candidly — Maria,  my  dear,  look  at  Georgina,— 
she  is  spilling  the  sugar  all  over  the  table." 

"  Georgina,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly  emphatically,  «*  keep 
still,  child;  Sophy,  my  love,  help  your  sister  to  some 
sugar." 

**  I  really  believe,"  continued  Mr.  Abberly,  "  that  Mr. 
George  Arden — Sophy,  put  down  that  knife — Maria,  that 
child  will  cut  her  fingers  off*,  how  can  you  let  her  do  so—- 
I  wonder  at  you — upon  my  word,  Sophy,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  you." 

**  Sophy,  you  naughty  girl,"  cried  her  mamma,  "  pot 
iown  that  knife,  directly,  or  Til  send  you  up  stairs." 
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"  I  was  only  cutting  the  cake.  Ma,"  said  Sophy. 

*^  Don't  do  it  again,  then,  and  sit  still,"  exclaimed  the 
mother ;  and  turning  to  Louisa,  added  in  an  under-tone, 
**  Pretty  dears,  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  quiet  at  that 
age." 

**  Well,  Sir,"  again  said  the  Colonel,  ^*  but  let  me  beg 
yon  to  tell  me  seriously  what  you  advise  then  to  be  done 
in  the  first  instance." 

**  Why,  there  is  but  one  system  to  be  pursued,"  answered 
the  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of  first-rate  talent ;  "  you 
know,  Sir,  there  are  different  modes  of  treating  different 
cases,  but  in  this  instance  the  course,  I  think,  is  clear 
and  evident — ^Tom,  you  naughty  child,  you'll  be  down  ; 
get  off  the  back  of  Colonel  Arden's  chair  directly." 

**  What  a  funny  pig-tail !"  exclaimed  somebody,  in  re- 
ference to  a  minute  article  of  that  sort  worn  by  the  Colonel. 
Sophy  laughed  and  slapped  her  brother's  shoulder. 

*•  Hush  \  William,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abberly,  holding 
up  her  hand  in  a  menacing  posture. 

'*  And  that  course,"  continued  the  master  of  the  house, 
'*  if  there  be  a  chance  yet  left  of  preserving  the  young 
man,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  for  God's  sake,"  said  the  Colonel, 
deeply  interested,  and  highly  agitated,  "  what  you  pro- 
pose should  be  our  first  measure." 

*«  George,  my  love,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abberly  to  ber 
husband,  *^  will  you  be  good  enough  to  speak  to  Robert? 
be  won't  leave  Sophy  alone,  and  he  don't  mind  me,  the 
least  in  the  world." 

**  Robert,  be  quiet!"  thundered  out  his  father  in  an 
awful  tone. 

**  She  won't  give  me  any  cherries.  Pa,"  said  Robert. 

•*  That's  a  story,  now,  Robert,"  cried  the  eldest  girl, 
who  was  nearly  ten  years  old,  and  who  was  screwed  in, 
and  poked  out,  to  look  like  a  woman ;  with  curls,  and  a 
necklace,  and  a  dress  exactly  like  her  mother's,  who  was 
forty. 

*•  Tm  sure  you  have  had  more  than  Sophy — only  you 
are  such  a  rude  boy." 

"  Bless  my  heart !"  said  the  Colonel,  half  aside,  and 
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vanning  a  little  with  the  events,  **  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  what  did  you  say  you  would  advise,  Mr.  Abberly  ?*' 

"  Decidedly  this,"  said  Abberly,  "I " 

*«  My  love,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Abberly  once  more,  "  is 
that  port  or  claret  near  you  ?  Dr.  Mango  says  Maria  is 
to  have  half  a  glass  of  port  wine  every  day  after  dinner, 
this  hot  weather, — half  a  glass -^thank  you — there — not 
more — that  will  do,  dear; — here  Mr.  Abberly  had  con- 
cluded the  operation  of  pouring  out.  "  Tom,"  said 
Mamma  "  go  and  fetch  the  wine  for  your  sister,  there's 
a  dear  love." 

Tom  did  as  he  was  bid,  tripped  his  toe  over  the  comer 
of  the  rug  in  passing  round  the  table,  and  deposited  the 
major  part  of  the  port  wine  in  the  lap  of  Miss  Louisa  Neville^ 
who  was  habited  in  an  apple-green  silk  pelisse  (which  she 
had  not  taken  off  since  her  arrival),  which,  as  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  was  by  no  means  improved  in  its 
appearance,  by  the  accidental  reception  of  the  contents  of 
Miss  Maria's  glass. 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abberly,  "  what  an 
awkward  child  you  are ! — dear  Miss  Neville,  what  shall 
we  do? — ring  the  bell,  Sophy,  send  for  Simmons,  or  send 
for  Miss  Neville's  maid.  Miss  Neville,  pray  take  off  your 
pelisse." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 

Suence,"  said  Louisa,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  at 
le  same  moment  wishing  Tom  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Red  Sea  before  he  had  given  her  the  benefit  of  his 

faucherie  ;  a  stain  upon  a  silk  dress  being,  as  every  body 
nows,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  a  feminine  aggravation 
of  the  first  class. 

Tom,  anticipating  a  beating  from  some  quarter,  but 
which  he  did  not  stop*  to  calculate,  set  up  a  most  melliflu- 
ous howling ;  this  awakened  from  its  peaceful  slumbers  a 
fat  poodle,  who  had  been  reposing  after  a  hearty  dinner 
beneath  the  table,  and  who  forthwith  commenced  a  most 
terrific  barking. 

**  Be  quiet,  Tom !"  said  Mr.  Abberly,  "  Maria,  my 
angel,  do  keep  the  children  still." 
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"  Ma,"  exclaimed  Maria  junior,  <*  I'm  not  to  lose  my 
wine  :  am  I,  Pa  V 

"  No,  my  love,  to  be  sure,"  said  Abberly:  "Come 
here  and  fetch  it  yourself,  my  darling." 

"  She  had  better  drink  it  there,  Mr.  A./'  said  the 
prudent  mother. 

And  accordingly,  under  the  surveillance  jof  his  wife, 
who  kept  watching  him  as  to  the  exact  quantity,  periodi- 
cally cautioning  him  with — there,  my  love — there,  my. 
dear — that  will  do — no  more,  my  love,  &c.  Mr.  A.,  as 
she  Bloomshurily  called  him,  poured  out  another  half 
glass  of  port  wine,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Mango,  for  his 
daughter. 

Old  Arden,  whose  patience  viras  nearly  exhausted,  and 
who  thought  that  Mrs.  Abberly  was,  like  Lady  Cork's 
chairs  upon  state  occasions,  screwed  to  her  place,  sought 
what  he  considered  a  favourable  "  lull,"  as  the  sailors  call 
it,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Abberly's  plan  for  the 
redemption  of  his  nephew  actually  was,  and  had  just 
wound  himself  into  an  interrogative  shape,  when  Mrs. 
Abberly  called  his  attention  by  observing,  "  that  a  certain 
little  lady,"  looking  very  archly  at  Miss  Maria,  "  wanted 
very  much  to  let  him  hear  how  well  she  could  repeat  a 
little  poem  without  book." 

Mrs.  Abberly  had  prepared  Louisa  for  this,  by  whisper- 
ing to  her,  that  such  exhibitions  created  emulation  in  the 
nursery,  and  that  Dawes  was  a  very  superior  person,  and 
vith  Miss  Gubbins  (who  was  quite  invaluable),  brought 
them  on  delightfully. 

*«  I  shall  be  charmed.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Colonel,  heav- 
ing a  sigh.  And  accordingly  the  child  stood  up  at  his 
side,  and  began  that  beautiful  bit  of  Barbauldism  so  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  lower  forms  of  preparatory  schools, 
called  •*  The  Beggar's  Petition."  Arden  could  not,  how- 
ever, suppress  a  significant  ejaculation,  quite  intelligible 
to  his  niece,  when  the  dear  little  Maria,  smelling  of  soap 
and  bread  and  butter,  vrith  her  shoulders  pushed  back,  her 
head  stuck  up,  and  her  claviculee  developed  like  drum- 
Sticks,  squeaked  out  the  opening  line — 
"  Fity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  i 
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'^Ah!"  exclaimed  Arden,  at  the  same  time  pushing 
back  his  chair  and  twirling  his  thumbs. 

*'  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,'* 
continued  the  sweet  innocent, 

"  Whose  trembling  limbs  has  bore  him  to  oo  door. 
Whose  dace  is  dwilden*d  to  is  sortest  pan, 
Oh-T " 

"  Gire  reUef," 
said  Mrs.  Abberley. 

''Give  a  leaf," 
said  the  child. 

"  And  Heaven**— 

continued  Mrs.  Abberley. 

**  Give  a  leaf,  and  Heav'n'' — 
repeated  Maria. 

"  And  Heaven — 
Well,  what's  next?"  said  Mr.  Abberly. 

"Give  a  leaf  and  Heaven,  well  what's  next  ?** 
said  the  child. 

"  No,  my  dear  love,"  said  her  papa,  patting  her  little 
head,, — 

'*  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store. 

Why,  you  said  it  yesterday,  my  darling,  without  missing  a 
single  word." 

"  Heav'n— will  bless  your  store,"  . 
said  the  child. 

"  Now  that's  all  learnt  from  the  book,  Colonel,"  said 
Mrs.  Abberly,  "  not  by  rote  !" 

"  Very  pretty  indeed.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and 
very  clever !" 

"  Ah !  but  there  are  six  more  verses,  Sir,"  said  Sophy'; 
"  she  only  knows  three,— -I  can  say  'em  all !" 

-"  That  you  can't,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  can  say  'em  better 
than  you  ;  besides,  I  can  say  all  about  '  The  Black- 
beetle's  Ball,'  and  *  The  Bull  and  the  Watering-pot.' " 

"  Oh,  you  story-teller,  Tom  !" 

"  I  can,"  said  Tom ;  "  you  may  go  and  ask  Miss  Gub* 
^ins  if  I  can't." 
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**  I  know  yoQ  can't,  Toniy  and  Miss  Gubbins  said  so 
only  yesterday,"  replied  Sophy. 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  dears !''  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
^  never  mind  who  says  that ;  you  know  you  are  older 
than  Tom,  my  love.  Pray  Colonel,"  said  the  fond  father, 
turning  to  the  agitated  old  man,  *'  do  you  think  Sophy 
grows  like  her  mother  V* 

"  Very  like  indeed,"  said  the  Colonel ;  at  the  same 
moment  patting  Master  Robert  on  the  head,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  by  him,  playing  with  his  watch-chain 
and  seals  ; — the  merry-andrew  dresses  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  not  very  distinctly  marking  the  dif- 
ference in  their  sexes. 

About  this  period  the  Colonel,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
despair,  observed,  that  he  thought  Louisa  had  better  go 
and  change  her  dress,  hoping  that  a  move  on  her  part 
wonld  induce  the  mistiess  of  the  house  to  carry  off  her 
troop  of  chickens.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  expectations, 
although  the  operation  was  not  so  speedily  effected  as  he 
had  imagined.  The  ceremonies  of  re-ringing  the  bell,  re- 
summoning the  servant,  re-ordering  Dawes,  were  all  to 
be  performed  in  detail,  and  were  accordmgly  gone  through, 
with  that  sort  of  mechanical  {precision,  which  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  was,  as  Mrs.  Abberly  had  said, 
**  their  custom  always  in  the  afternoon  "  to  parade  their 
promising  progeny  after  dinner. 

The  various  fidgettings  and  twistings  of  old  Arden, 
whose  age  and  disposition  militated  considerably  against 
any  thing  like  a  restraint  upon  his  feelings,  and  whose 
manner  generally  indicated  the  workings  of  his  mind,  had 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  Mrs.  Abberly,  who  saw 
with  a  mother's  eye  that  "  the  Colonel  was  not  fond  of 
children."  It  was  highly  complimentary  to  her  perception 
upon  this  point,  that  the  old  gentleman  whispered  in  a 
sort  of  mingled  agony  and  triumph  to  Louisa  as  she  passed 
bim,  in  leaving  the  dinner-parlour  with  all  the  young  fry, 
''  Oh,  for  the  days  of  good  King  Herod."  This  fatal 
speech  was  overheard  by  Mrs.  Abberly,  and  when  the 
exemplary  parent  was  confiding  to  the  trusty  Dawes  [the 
little  community,  whose  appetites  for  supper  had  been 
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sharpened  by  the  fruits,  sugars,  wines,  creams,  and  sweet- 
cakes,  with  which  they  had  been  crammed  after  dinner, 
•he  observed  to  that  trusty  servant,  *'  that  Colonel  Arden 
was  next  door  to  a  brute/'  Of  such  tender  stuff  is  mater- 
nity composed,  and  so  strongly  is  implanted  in  the 
female  breast,  that  exquisite  tenderness  for  its  offspring 
which,  however  liable  at  times  to  caricature,  is  at  once  the 
sweetest  attribute  of  the  lovely  sex  which  invariably  dis- 
plays it,  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  on 
man. 

•*  Well,  and  now,"  said  Colonel  Arden  as  the  door 
closed, — **will  you  do  me  the  favour,  Mr.  Abberly,  to  let 
me  a  little  into  your  plans  for  George  ?" 

The  answer,  though  upon  the  learned  lawyers  lips,  was 
not  given,  when  Tom  returned  to  the  parlour  to  fetch 
Billy,  the  before-named  pet-dog  of  the  establishment; 
who,  though  he  could  hardly  walk,  was  forced  to  run  and 
seem  frisky,  and  who,  half  killed  by  kindness  was  mis- 
called a  sweet  creature  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family.  Billy  always  supped  with  the  children^  and  was 
BOW  summoned  to  the  accustomed  meal. 

After  a  certain  degree  of  hunting  and  poking  under  the 
table,  the  animal  was  extricated  from  his  retirement,  and 
peace  being  again  restored,  the  Colonel  put  the  same 
question  to  his  host,  in  a  different  shape,  as  to  his 
nephew's  affairs. 

The  answers  he  obtained  were  any  thing  but  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  clearly  appeared  that  George  was  not  his  own 
master — that  he  was  actually  in  the  trammels  of  those 
whom  he  supported  and  cherished;  and  that  while  his 
servants  (and  particularly  his  prime  minister ^  who  was  a 
notorious  rogue),  were  carrying  on  their  depredations  in 
the  domestic  part  of  his  establishment,  his  friends  them- 
selves were  fattening  on  the  spoils  of  his  foitune ;  and  that 
every  means  had  already  been  resorted  to,  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  procure  such  supplies  of  ready  money,  as 
w6re  absolutely  necessary  to  discharge  debts  of  honour ^ 
which,  to  George's  infinite  mortification,  most  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated upon  him  ;  in  fact,  the  harpies  by  whom  he 
was  environed,  first  won  of  him  unfairly,  and  then  were 


/\ 
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Jdttd  enough  to  raise  the  money  for  hhn,  to  pay  dieiii-* 
selves,  at  the  most  exorbitant  rate  of  usury  :  and  there  he 
was,  bewildered  and  besotted  by  a  constant  perseverance 
in  nightly  profligacy,  nnable,  as  his  companions  per- 
suaded him,  to  extricate  himself  from  a  course  of  life, 
which  liis  own  good  sense  would  have  told  him  was  at 
once  destructive  and  disreputable. 

The  more  the  Colonel  heard  of  the  case,  the  more  con* 
finned  he  was  in  the  excellence  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  ; 
he  frankly  told  Abberly  that  he  was  quite  convinced  that 
appeals  from  an  old  mau  to  a  young  one,  upon  such  sub* 
jects  as  these,  were  vain  and  useless,  and  that  the  scheme 
he  had  in  his  head  was  not  one  of  mere  theories — but  as 
to  what  it  was,  that  he  still  kept  a  profound  secret,  and 
even  the  principal  performer  (next  to  himself)  was  not 
aware  what  her  part  in  the  play  was  to  be.  She  listened 
in  pleasure  when  George  was  spoken  of,  and  heard  with 
pain  from  Mrs.  Abberly,  of  his  wildness  and  extravagance. 
That  she  inquired  with  any  personal  motive  or  interested 
▼lew,  whether  he  was  likely  to  marry,  or  that  she  heard 
that  no  such  event  was  in  agitation  with  any  peculiar 
degree  of  satisfaction,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  when  Mrs.  Abberly  added  to  her  information  upon 
the  subject,  the  interrogatory — "  Why  la,  Miss  Neville, 
who  would  have  him  V* 

Louisa  felt  her  heart  beat*  and  a  sudden  flush  warm  her 
cheek,  as  if  she  herself  could  have  answered  the  question 
very  decidedly,  had  it  been  put  to  her  by  any  person  duly 
authorized. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  convarsation  taken  this  in- 
teresting turn,  bdbre  the  senior  four  children  reappeared 
in  the  drawing-room,  accompanied  by  Miss  Gubbins 
(their  governess),  who  dways  diank  tea  and  speat  the 
evening  with  the  fiimUy,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were 
over. 

The  first  operatioa  to  be  performed  after  the  arrival  txf 
the  party,  was,  the  execution,  titermlfy^  of  a  duet  upon 
the  piano-forte,  by  Miss  Gubbins  and  her  pupil  Sopb^y 
which  was  hardly  concluded  before  Mr.  Abberly  <who,  m 
tbe  dmner-parlour  of  his  Montague-place  tease^  had 

SECOND  SERIES.  I 
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lieard  the  jingle  of  the  instrument,  and  immediately  furo- 
posed  removing^  to  the  drawing-room)  entered,  accom- 
panied by  the  Colonel,  to  whom  Mrs.  Abberly*s  manner 
was  greatly  altered  since  she  had  heard  the  avowal  of  his 
dislike  to  children — indeed,  she  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
to  her  husband,  Mr.  A.,  the  immediate  removal 'of  the 
young  people  from  the  apartment,  as  she  was  sure  they 
worried  Colonel  Arden. 

"  Not  they,  my  dear  Mrs.  Abberly,"  said  the  old  man, 
good-naturedly ;  "  I  love  children  to  my  very  heart,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  would  have  them  treated  with  every  care 
and  kindness  and  attention ;  but  there  are  seasons  when 
even  the  most  agreeable  things  become  tiresome ;  and  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me,  if  I  did  not  express  all  that  I 
thought  of  your  dear  little  ones,  after  dinner,  when  you 
recollect  how  deeply  I  was  interested  at  the  moment  in  the 
fate  of  a  child,  who,  if  older  in  years,  appears  to  me  little 
their  senior  in  worldly  wisdom,  and  who,  in  addition  to 
difficulties  common  at  their  age,  has  unfortunately  the 
means  and  power  of  doing  mischief  to  himself  and  others." 

Mrs.  Abberly  was  greatly  soothed  by  this  speech  ;  and 
felt  almost  pleased  with  the  Colonel  when  he  called  her 
favounte  Tom  (without  exception  the  rudest  and  stupidest 
boy  in  Christendom),  and  placing  him  paternally  at  his 
side,  began  to  question  him  on  sundry  topics  usually  re- 
sorted to  upon  similar  occasions.  From  this  promising 
lad  the  old  gentleman  learned  that  four  and  four  make 
nine,  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  that  gunpowder  was  invented  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  that  th^  first  man  who  went  up  in  an  air- 
balloon  was  Christopher  Columbus.  In  the  extreme  accu- 
racy of  these  answers,  he  received  a  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion of  his  doctrine  touching  the  education  of  boys  at 
home,  under  the  superintendence  of  mammas  and  gover- 
nesses, and  had  dismissed  his  young  friend  with  an  appro- 
priate compliment,  when  the  boy,  wishing  to  show  that  he 
knew  more  than  the  old  man  thought  for,  looked  him  in 
the  face,  and  asked  him  who  lived  next  door  to  him  ? 

**  Next  door  to  me,  my  fine  fellow,'*  said  the  Colonel, 
*'  why,  nobody ;  that  is  to  say,  I  live  in  the  country  far 
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ftOBi  any  other  house — my  next  neighbour  is  Lord  Male* 
phant." 

«  Ah!"  said  Tom,  "  and  is  he  a  brute,  Sir?" 

"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  "  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  one  of  my  oldest  friends." 

''  Ah,  then,*'  said  the  boy,  ^<  who  lives  on  the  other  side 
of  your 

'*  Why,  my  neighbour  on  the  other  side,"  said  the 
Colonel,  surprised  at  the  apparently  unnatural  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  child,  *'  is  the  rector  of  my  parish." 

"  Is  he  a  brute,  Sir?"  inquired  Master  Abberly. 

**  No,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel ;  a  pattern  for  country 
clergymen — never  did  there  exist  a  better  man." 

"  Ah !"  said  Tom,  evidently  disappointed. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  V*  said  his  father, 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy. 

''  You  should  never  ask  questions,  child,  without  kno^n^- 
ing  why,"  said  papa. 

*'  1  do  know  why,  only  I  shan't  tell,"  said  Tom. 

''  [  desire  you  «;t//,  Tom,"  said  his  parent,  anticipating 
a  display  of  that  precocious  wit,  for  which  the  dunder- 
headed  ass  was  so  celebrated  in  his  own  family. 

<'  Oh,  I'll  tell  it,  if  you  like !  it's  only  because  I  wanted 
to  know  which  of  them  gentlemen  was  brutes,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  Why  ?  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  whetted  by  the  oddity  of  the  questions. 

"  Why,"  replied  Tom,  "  because  when  Mamma  was 
.talking  to  Dawes  just  now,  about  you,  she  said  you  was 
jiext  door  to  a  brute,  and  so  I  want^  to  know  who  he 


This  was  the  signal  for  general  consternation;  Miss 
Oubbins  hemmed  loud,  and  tumbled  over  the  music, 
which  lay  on  the  piano — the  eldest  girl  laughed  outright 
;— Mr.  Abberly  threatened  to  whip  his  son  and  heir- 
Mrs.  Abberly  turned  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  endeavoured 
-  to  convince  Miss  Neville  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
the  charge  against  her,  and  proclaimed  the  whole  affair  to 
:be  a  new  instance  of  Tom's  precocious  archness,  and  a 
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mere  application  of  his  own,  at  the  momeaty  of  some  story 
which  he  had  heard  some  other  person  tell. 

The  Colonel,  however,  joined  so  good-humouredly  in  a 
laugh  with  his  niece,  at  the  naivete  of  the  boy,  and  bore 
the  attack  with  so  much  complacency,  that  Mrs.  Abberly, 
whatever  ^e  might  have  previously  thought  or  said  upon 
the  subject,  set  the  old  gentleman  down  as  a  ^'  dear  kind 
creature,"  and  continued  praising  him  periodically  through 
the  evening  to  Miss  Neville.  The  dear  kind  creature  him- 
self, however,  was  as  insensible  to  her  praise,  as  he  had 
before  been  callous  to  her  censure :  he  had  but  one  object, 
not  only  in  his  visit  to  London,  but  in  existence,  which, 
was  the  rescue  of  George  from  impending  perdition; 
which  object,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  attain 
to  it,  made  all  else  seem  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable." 

Whether  the  feeling  of  deep  interest  for  this  hair-brained 
youth  were  infectious,  or  whether  her  proximity  to  her  early 
playmate  excited  in  Louisa's  breast  similar  feelings  to  those 
of  her  uncle  on  the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  to  a 
girl  of  her  penetration  and  discernment,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  it  was  neither  the  vice,  nor  the  gaiety,  nor 
the  society,  nor  the  sights  of  London,  which  had  drawn  her 
uncle  from  his  green  morocco  chair,  and  forced  her  from 
her  watchful  mother's  side  : — the  whole  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  George,  and  his  preservation  from  ruin. 
How  she  was  to  become  instrumental  in  the  great  under- 
taking, she  had  no  precise  idea ;  but  the  conversation  in 
ivhich  she  had  been  engaged  with  Mrs,  Abberly  after 
dinner  threw  some  light  upon  the  affair,  and  the  nighly- 
vrought  description  of  the  prodigal's  dissipation  and  in- 
volvements, instead  of  rousing  any  bitter  or  angry  feeling  in 
the  young  lady's  bosom,  excited  that  sort  of  confusion  and 
<;ompassion  which,  had  they  been  evident  to  others,  would 
have  looked  more  like  the  revival  of  long  dormant  loye, 
than  so  prudent  a^  personage  as  Miss  Neville  would  haye 
wished  to  be  charged  with. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  deliberations  of  the 
Colonel  and  Mr.  Abberly,  who,  when  his  sweet  family 
were  gone  to  their  r^ose,  gave  his  client  the  full  benefit 
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of  his  advice,  far  different  were  the  consoltatioDS  held  in 
Grosyenor^street  under  the  dictation  of  Noel  and  Djaon : 
tiie  floors  were  splendidly  chalked  for  dancing,  artificial 
flowers  were  taught  to  twine  round  mock  marble  colunuis^ 
and  fragrant  lights  to  spring  spontaneously  from  well* 
wired  boughs  of  trees, — odoriferous  shrubs  in  full  bloom 
lined  the  great  staircase :  in  one  corner  of  the  hall  a  stage 
was  erected  for  French  jugglers ;  in  the  dinner-parlour 
was  a  band  for  waltzes ;  in  the  drawing-room  were  Golhnet 
and  his  troop,  for  quadrilles;  while  temporary  supper** 
looms  spread  their  canvass  over  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  to  delight  the 
eye  and  gratify  the  palate,  presented  to  the  motley  group 
assembled^  the  most  beautiful  coup-d'ceil  imaginable. 

To  this  magnificent /(?*tf,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Abberly 
and  her  uncle,  the  unsophisticated  Louisa  proceeded. 
Thane  she  beheld  the  prodigal  in  all  his  state  and  gk)ry» 
surrounded  by  his  friends — his  house  crowded,  his  tables 
groaning  under  delicacies,  the  sounds  of  music  ringing  in 
liis  ears,  the  glare  of  lights  dazzling  his  eyes,  the  sweet 
(»doors  of  exotics,  and  the  smoking  incense  which  curled 
amongst  the  artificial  wreaths  gratifying  his  other  senses ; 
while  the  loud  laugh  of  the  character-masques,  and  the 
silly  nothingnesses  of  the  dominos,  burst  upon  Louisa's 
astonished  senses,  and  all  the  pictures  which  she  had 
painted  to  herself  of  dissipation,  and  the  grosser  vices  of 
libertinism,  in  which  she  had  imagined  George  to  be  im- 
mersed, were  at  once  changed  to  rapture,  and  admiration 
of  his  excellent  taste  and  liberality.  Fascinated  by  all 
she  saw  around  her,  she  found  ten  thousand  excuses  in  a 
BQoment  for  his  extravagance  and  thoughtlessness.  She 
beheld  him  sought  and  courted,  and  when  supper  was 
announced,  he  marshalled  to  the  banquet  women  of  the 
first  class  of  blood  and  beauty — even  Royalty  itself  ho- 
noured the  splendid  feast. 

My  readers  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  aware  that  old  Arden 
had  gone  one  step  further  in  his  scheming,  than  prudence 
or  perhaps  delicacy  would  sanction.  When  the  affair  of 
Lady  Frances  was  completely  finished,  he  had  in  a  letter 
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to  George  thrown  out,  not  any  hints  about  the  suitable- 
ness of  a  match  with  his  fair  cousin,  but  a  general  observa- 
tion that  he  had  in  his  e^e  a  most  amiable  and  lovely 
person,  whom  he  was  certam  was  calculated  to  make  him 
perfectly  and  entirely  happy.  To  this  suggestion  the 
young  man,  perhaps  soured  by  the  infidelity  of  her  lady- 
ship, or  it  might  be  resolved  never  again  to  trust  to  the 
frailty  of  woman,  returned  a  general  and  sweeping  reply, 
by  stating  his  determination  not  to  marry,  to  have  beeir 
absolutely  and  definitively  made. 

The  Colonel  was  quite  aware  that  to  press  the  point,  at 
that  moment,  was  not  the  likely  mode  to  carry  it ;  and 
therefore  permitted  this  violent  and  decided  rejection  of 
his  proposal  to  remain  unanswered  and  unnoticed. 

The  Colonel  was  delighted  under  all  these  circumstances, 
when,  keeping  his  own  close  disguise,  and  engaging  the 
Abberlys  to  do  the  same,  he  requested  Louisa  to  unmask. 
The  old  gentleman  wished  to  see  the  effect  produced  upon 
his  nephew  by  her  exquisite  beauty — a  beauty  rendered 
more  brilliant  by  its  freshness.  Unlike  the  poor  dancing 
girls  of  Almack's,  who,  before  the  season  is  three  parts 
over,  are  jaded,  and  worn,  and  haggard,  and  thin,  and  so 
completely  pulled  down  from  excess  of  gaiety,  that  even 
their  hair  has  not  strength  to  curl :  here  was  a  creature 
with  lips  ruby  red,  and  eyes  sparkling  bright,  the  sweet 
glow  of  youthful  health  beaming  on  her  cheek,  and  with 
a  manner  new,  naive,  unhackneyed,  and  unlike  the  com- 
mon every-day  manual  and  platoon  exercise  of  waltzing 
and  looking,  which  to  a  man  of  the  world  either  means 
nothing,  or  means  every  thing  which  it  ought  not  to  mean. 
But  Louisa  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  this 
advantage  :  he  was  caught  even  as  it  was,  by  her  voice, 
and  figure,  and  manner ;  and  although  she  still  held  his 
unknown  uncle's  arm,  he  addressed  his  fair  visiter  just  as 
the  group  were  taking  their  leave — 

**  Surely,"  said  George,  with  an  air  of  winning  softness, 
**  I  may  be  permitted  to  know  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  ?'* 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"  said  Louisa. 
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**  Who  IS  this  queer-looking  gentleman  in  the  gray 
domino/'  asked  George,  '*  who  haunts  your  steps  so 
closely  ? — some  watchful  guardian  or  anxious  uncle  V 

"  Both,"  said  Miss  Neville,  archly. 

"  Let  me  entreat,"  added  Arden  ;  and  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  increase  his  intimacy  hy  taking  the  fair  one's  hand, 
and  endeayouring  to  raise  the  curtain  of  her  mask,  when 
the  Colonel,  drawing  her  closer  to  his  side,  precipitately 
retired  from  the  room. 

The  impression  made  by  either  of  these  young  people 
on  the  other  .was  extraordinary.  Louisa,  who  had  seen 
George  unmasked,  made  no  scruple  on  their  return 
homewards  to  speak  her  thoughts  of  her  former  play- 
fellow; she  absolutely  raved  about  his  taste,  eulogized 
bis  manners,  and,  in  short,  elated  as  she  was  by  the  gaiety 
and  novelty  of  the  scene,  became  enthusiastic  in  his  praise. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  not  particularly  displeased  at 
this  avowal  of  her  approbation  of  his  nephew,  philoso- 
phized upon  the  wastefulness  of  his  expenditure,  and 
supported  by  the  lugubrious  anticipations  of  Mr.  Abberly 
(for  whom  Louisa  had  suddenly  conceived  the  most  vio- 
lent dislike),  set  it  down  that  George  was  a  ruined  man, 
and  that  speedy  measures,  if  any,  must  be  taken  for  his 
redemption. 

Meanwhile  George  was  perfectly  enraptured  with  his 
fiur  yet  unknown  cousin's  air  and  manner;  and  if  his 
uncle  had  not  purposely  taken  the  precaution  of  using  a 
hired  carriage  for  the  evening,  his  emissaries,  who  were 
neither  few  nor  inactive,  would  have  doubtlessly  disco- 
vered the  name,  quality,  and  residence  of  the  lovely 
creature. 

"  I  could  swear,"  said  George  tp  Dyson,  when  the 
house  was  cleared  of  visiters,  •*  that  that  creature  of  whose 
bright  eyes  I  only  caught  a  glimpse  through  her  mask, 
is  the " 

" The  most  abominable  dowdy  in  London,"  in- 
terrupted Dyson.  "  Come,  George,  rely  upon  it,  it  is 
rather  too  late  in  life  and  in  the  morning,  too,  for  you  and 
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I  to  sit^up  sighing  out  romances  in  real  life— this  in- 
teresting affair  of  beauty  in  an  eclipse  and  love  at  first 
sight,  or  rather  at  no  sight  at  all,  won't  do." 

"  What's  the  hour?"  said  George. 

^'  Past  six/'  answered  his  friend ;  ^*  so  go :  sleep  off 
your  sorrow,  and  I  and  Wilson  will  settle  the  order  of  the 
day." 

**  By  the  way,"  said  George,  '^  we  haye  something  par« 
ticular  for  to-day." 

"  Particular  I"  answered  Dyson ;  "  indeedj  have  we— 
there's  the  Fives  Court  at  one — at  four  the  dear  Countess 
-*-'gad  how  she  did  eat,  this  last  past  night  of  her  joyoos 
life." 

*'  And  drink  too,"  interrupted  George. 

"  She  never  refuses  Roman  punch,"  observed  Dyson, 
"  I  never  saw  a  freer  creature  in  that  line  in  my  life :  to 
be  sure  she  is  dreadfully  under-rated ;  her  cousin  they  say 
is  a  tallowchandler ;  and,  upon  my  life,  I  never  sit  near 
ber  but  I  fancy  I  smell  the  moulds." 

**  Hang  the  moulds  I"  said  George :  "  she  is  good* 
natured,  and  I  like  her." 

*^  The  good  nature  arises  from  her  good  set  of  teeth," 
said  Dyson  :  '*  if  ever  you  want  laughers,  George,  to  make 
Tip  a  party,  study  the  ivory.  Be  sure  your  guests  have 
good  teeth  and  they'll  laugh  at  the  worst  story  of  a 
dinner-going  wit,  rather  than  not  show  the  'white  and 
even.'  Never  mind ;  at  four  we  go  to  the  Countess,  at  six 
we  try  anew  off-leader,  at  seven  I  have  a  short  call  to 
make  in  the  New  Road,  and  at  eight  we  all  dine  here. 
After  that,  trust  to  chance :  by  the  way,  George,  before 
you  go  to  bed,  I'll  trouble  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  George,  turning  to  his  prime  mi- 
nister, who  was  waiting  ;  '*  Wilson,  let  Mr.  Dyson  have 
what  he  wants." 

"  Sir  I"  exclaimed  Wilson. 

"  Don't  scold  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  his  master :  **  my 
friend  Dyson  must  not  be  refused ;  so  good  night,  most 
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vcNrdiy  Artkur;  Saying  which  the  master  of  the  house 
letired  to  rest,  escorted  by  his  body-servant^  Monsieiur 
Daval. 

"  Now,  Wilson/'  said  Mr.  Dyson,  "  the  money  if  you 
(lease*  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

"  Money,  Sir  V  said  Wilson. 

"Yes,  money,  Mr.  Wilson,"  repeated  the  young 
worthy ;  "  why,  you  stare  as  if  I  asked  you  to  pay  the 
naticmiBJ  debt ;  I  only  want  you  to  give  me  two  po(M:  hun« 
diedsof  pounds." 

"  I  could  do  the  one  as  easily  as  the  other,"  answered 
the  man. 

**  Why,  you  keep  your  master's  purse,  Mr.  Wilson  V 

"  I  do.  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  "  but  in  these  days  of  public 
letienchmeat^  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the  office,  for  it  is  a 
linecure." 

"  What,  low  water,  Mr.  Wilson  V 
.  "  Worse,  Sir,"  answered  Wilson,  *'  dry  as  dust.^ 

"That  information,"  said  Dyson,  "comes  most  oppor* 
toDely  just  now ;  the  whole  of  my  estate  lies  under  my  hat, 
and  there  are  several  mortgages  even  on  that  property ; 
uid  as  to  borrowing,  there  is  not  a  money-lender  from 
A. B.C.  at  Knightsbridge,  to  X.  Y.  Z.  at  Whitechapel, 
who  would  advance  me  sixpence;  however,  to-morrow 
inay  bring  us  something,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I'll  follow  the  example  of  my  excellent  host,  and 
hetake  myself  to  my  slumbers." 

And  accordingly  Mr.  Dyson  departed  to  his  chamber ; 
and  thus  it  really  was,  that  at  the  moment  when  upwards 
Qf  twelve  hundred  pounds  had  been  expended  upon  the 
idle  mummery  of  an  unmeaning  masquerade,  the  donor  of 
the  flte  neiUier  had  himself,  nor  could  command,  two 
hundred  pounds  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed, 
Wilson,  who  was  a  most  admirable  contriver— ^/br  himself  ^ 
had  managed  so  extremely  well,  that  he  was  amongst  the 
principal  of  his  master's  creditors,  and  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  founded  that  independence  of  manner, 
conduct,  and  conversation,  which  were  so  evident  to  all 
the  bystanders,  whenever  any  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  his  master. 
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Little,  however,  did  the  dormant  establishment  of  Gros* 
venor-street  anticipate  that,  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
occurring:,  and  least  of  all  did  George  suspect  that  his 
house  and/^/e  had  been  visited  by  his  uncle,  whom,  under 
the  tuition  of  his  numerous  and  exemplary  friends,  he  had 
been  taught  for  some  time  past  to  consider  an '* 61d  fool" 
**  a  miser,"  an  antediluvian,  and  almost  a  madman. 

Soon  was  this  fact,  however,  to  burst  upon  his  bewil- 
dered senses ;  and  the  second  succeeding  day,  so  soon  as 
old  Arden  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  removing 
from  Abberly's  happy  domestic  circle,  in  the  equivocal 
elegance  of  Montague-place,  into  an  hotel  nearer  his* 
nephew's  house,  and  the  civilized  part  of  the  town,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  mansion  which  he  had  previously 
visited  en  masque.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was' 
opened  by  a  half-slumbering,  half-surly  porter,  and  in- 
quired if  Mr.  Arden  were  at  home  ?  "  No,"  was  the  an- 
swer. The  Colonel  pressed  the  inquiry  more  earnestly, 
and  Wilson,  who  happened  accidentally  to  be  crossing  the 
hall,  was  attracted  by  the  sternness  of  the  demand,  and' 
immediately  conjuring  the  old  gentleman  into  an  impor- 
tunate creditor,  thought  it  his  bounden  duty  to  bring  the 
small  artillery  of  his  personal  impudence  to  the  aid  of  the 
heavy  ordnance  of  the  porter's  sulkiness. 

"  Who  do  you  want  ?"  said  Wilson. 

"  Mr.  George  Arden,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  He  is  not  at  home,"  answered  Wilson. 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"  Quite." 

"  I  understood  from  Mr.  Abberly,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  that  I  should  find  him  if  I  called  at  this  time  of  the  day." 

The  word  Abberly  acted  like  a  charm  upon  the  ear  of 
Wilson,  who  associating  the  name  of  his  master's  lawyer 
with  some  disagreeable  professional  business,  resolved  that 
the  present  visiter  should  by  no  means  make  good  his  foot* 
ing  in  the  house. 

**  I  tell  you  he  is  out,  Sir,"  said  the  servant. 

**  That's  strange !"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  But  true,"  said  Wilson,  pertly  and  impertinently— 
**  What's  your  business  with  him  ?" 
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**  Thftt,  Sir/'  said  the  Colonel, ''  as  I  take  it,  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it  is,"  answered  Wilson ;  "  if  I  knew  who 
you  were,  I  should  be  able,  perhaps,  to  give  you  a  better 
aoAwer." 

^M  am  only  Mr.  Arden's  uncle,  Sir,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, *'  and.  I  wish  particularly  to  see  my  nephew,  if  it 
be  quite  convenient." 

"  My  master's  uncle,  Sir!" — exclaimed  the  astonished 
servant,  who  hardly  knew  in  the  hurry  of  his  surprise, 
whether  the  old  gentleman's  appearance  was  to  be  hailed 
as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  circumstance.  'M  beg 
you  ten  thousand  pardons.  Sir, — my  master  is  at  home — 
of  course.  Sir, — this  way.  Sir, — ^this  way, — Stevens,  call 
Duval,  send  him  up  to  me, —  this  way,  Sir  ;'* — and  thus, 
endeavouring  by  a  monkey-like  activity  to  compensate  for 
the  bearish  incivility  which  he  had  displayed  before  he  was 
apprized  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  visiter,  he 
himself  ushered  the  Colonel  into  the  library,  which,  strip- 
ped of  the  gewgaw  finery  that  a  night  or  two  before  had 
concealed  its  valuable  contents,  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  old  gentleman,  an  apartment  full  of  comfort  and  infor- 
mation. At  a  table,  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
sat  our  young  friend,  Dyson,  who  turned  round  as  the 
door  opened,  and  glancing  his  eye  over  the  figure  of  the 
veteran,  was  turning  round  again  to  his  reading,  when 
Wilson,  anxious  that  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,  should  find  favour  in  the  Colonel's  eyes, 
announced  the  said  Colonel  by  his  name,  with  the  gratui- 
tous addition — **  My  master's  uncle.  Sir." 

In  an  instant  the  indolent  lounger  leaped  from  his  seat, 
the  inactive  reader  became  suddenly  animated, and  placing 
a  chair,  with  the  most  assiduous  civility,  for  the  old  gentle- 
man, congratulated  him  upon  his  long  wished-for  arrival 
in  the  house  of  his  nephew,  and  detailed  at  length  the  af- 
fection which  George  daily  and  hourly  expressed  for  his 
venerated  relation. 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  you  please  me  vastly  by  the 
intelligence  which  you  give  me.  1  had  almost  feared  that 
George  had  forgotten  me." 
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^<  There  is  no  chance  of  such  an  event,*'  said  Dyson ; 
'<  I  know  his  heart.  Colonel — he  is  full  of  feeling  and  seiw 
timent ;  he  is  all  kindness — all  affection*^ 

*'  I  presume,  Sir,  you  are  intimately  acquainted  wi& 
him,"  said  the  Colonel — ^'  have  I  the  honour  of  speakings 
to  Mr.  Dyson?" 

<<  My  name  is  Dyson,"  said  the  young  man,  somewhat 
surprised  that  his  name  should  be  known  to  the  Colond, 
"  and  I  have  the  vanity,"  added  he,  "  to  think  that  George 
iMts  not  a  better  or  more  sincere  friend  than  myself,-^we 
are  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  day,  called  the  Taran* 
tulas,  from  never  being  half  a  distance  apart-Mio  you  pro* 
pose  staying  with  us  long,  Sir  ?" 

"  For  some  time,  I  think,"  answered  the  Colonel :  *^  I 
find  that  I  can't  contrive  to  spend  my  money  sufficiently 
fast  in  the  country ;  my  purse  has  a  plethora — a  little 
bleeding  will  relieve  it,  promote  circulation^  and  benefit 
the  constitution  generally." 

Dyson  was  at  once  astonished,  delighted,  and  overcome  : 
to  hear  a  man  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age  talk  in  this 
strain — to  see  him  making  a  visit  to  London  to  dissipate, 
were  such  new,  such  charming  circumstances,  that  Dysoo 
instantly  fell  into  the  strain,  and  offered  him  every  assist- 
ance  in  the  agreeable  pursuit  which  had  brought  him  ta 
the  metropolb.  '<  If  that  be  the  case.  Sir,"  said  ^le 
youngster,  "  I  flatter  myself  I  may  be  useful :  I  have  po^ 
lished  the  purbecks  ever  since  I  was  the  height  of  a  whip  ; 
am  considered  a  kind  of  peripatetic  sporting  calendar; 
there  is  not  a  Peer  from  an  Irish  Baron  upwards  that  I 
don't  nod  to  ;  I  can  give  you  a  daily  abstract  of  fashion-^ 
able  scan-mag — and  furnish  a  list,  on  the  shortest  notice^ 
of  all  the  thorough-bred  running  horses,  with  the  names 
Gi  the  owners,  and  colours  of  the  riders." 

*'  Sir,"  answered  Arden,  bowing  profoundly,  and  with 
an  imposing  gravity,  ''  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for 
the  liberal  offer  of  your  services, — nobody  can  deserve  mj 
confidence  more  implicitly  than  the  friend  of  my  nephew. 

**  Where  the  deuce  is  he  ?"  said  Dyson :  **  I'll  run  and 
hurry  his  grooming ;  he  cannot  surely  know  you  are  here  ; 
besides^  my  quitting  you  will  serve  a  double  purpose  ;  I 
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would  not  for  the  world  break  in  upon  your  first  interview; 
w  I  will  trot  myself  off  for  the  moment,  and  be  back  im* 
mediately,  and  assure  yourself,  Sir,  that  no  person  can  re- 
joice more  sincerely  in  the  addition  which  you  will  make 
to  our  little  circle  than  mysdf." 

Away  flew  Dyson  to  his  fnend's  room,  elated  and  de- 
lighted with  the  avowal  made  by  the  old  gentleman,  of  hif 
intentions  with  regard  to  his  mode  of  living,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  surprised  his  nephew,  as  much  as  it  had  asto- 
oiibed  Dyson ;  still,  however,  Greorge  hastened  his  toilet, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible  joined  his  expecting  uncle  in 
the  library. 

The  meeting  was  cordial — full  of  affection — full  of 
feeling.  Nature,  so  long  exiled  from  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  in  his  round  of  profligate  pleasures,  seemed 
doubly  powerful,  when  admitted  for  a  moment  to  her 
i%htful  place.  He  was  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  dear 
kind  guardian  of  his  youthful  days,  and — ^let  not  his 
worldly  friends  know  it — shed  tears  of  joy — of  gratitude 
—of  affection,  as  his  old  uncle  clasped  him  to  his  breast. 

**  Well,  George,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  you  are  surprised 
—you  didn't  expect  me  here,  did  you  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,"  said  George ;  "  if  you 
hid  apprized  me  of  your  design,  I  would  have  made  pre- 
parations, and — " 

*^  Hang  preparations !"  interrupted  his  uncle ;  '^  in  an 
^ttablishment  like  yours  what  preparations  are  neces- 
sary ?  Besides,  I  am  an  odd  fellow — off  at  the  instant  the 
fancy  strikes  me — your  last  letter  decided  me." 

**  Surely,  Sir,"  said  George,  "  the  expression  of  my 
^iitaste  for  any  matrimonial  connexion  has  not  irritated 
your 

*'  irritate !  no,  no,  boy,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  you  are 
perfectly  free  to  act  as  you  please,  and  do  as  you  like* 
Besides,  I  have  the  least  of  all  possible  rights  to  blame 
your  decisKMi,  since  I  never  was  married  myself.'' 

"  No,  but  then "  said  Geoi^e. 

"  Ah !  stop  there — stop  there,  boy,"  said  old  Arden. 
^  Tott  have  heard  the  story — don*t  recall  it.     I  shmdd 
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have  married,  it  is  true — it  was  to  happen  otherwise ! 
She  is  iti  heaven  y  George,  and — but  that's  nothing  to  the 
present  business — you  have  been  deceived ;  /  was  robbed 
of  all  I  loved  by  the  hand  of  death — you  were  deprived  of 
your  betrothed  too — but  that  was  by  a  friend." 

"  A  friend  !"  exclaimed  George,  indignantly,  '•  do  yoa 
call  him  a  friend  of  mine,  Sir  ?" 

'«  You  did,"  said  the  Colonel. 

*'  Yes ;  once,"  answered  George. 

*<  Umphl"  said  the  Colonel,  **  that's  past ;  and  enfie^ 
nouSf  Master  George,  I  don't  think  you  ever  cared  very 
much  for  my  Lady  Frances." 

**  I  assure  you " 

"  Never  mind — never  mind  :  she's  gone,  I  say,  and 
there's  an  end ;  and  you  do  not  mean  to  trust  the  lottery 
of  life  again  ;  nor  try  the  old  established  chance  of  dipping 
into  a  basket  of  snakes  for  the  chance  of  catching  an  eel, 
which,  even  when  you  have  fairly  got  hold  of  it,  you  are 
scarcely  able  to  keep  from  slipping  through  your  fingers/' 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  George,  "  I  hardly  expected  to  have 
found  you  so  censorious  upon  the  sex,  of  which  you  have 
so  long  been  the  avowed  and  powerful  champion." 

"  I  do  but  joke  to  please  the  *  present  temper  of  your 
mind,'  George,"  said  the  old  man ;  *'  let  cynics  and 
satirists  rail  at  marriage  till  their  scurrilous  tongues  ache, 
they  will  never  talk  down  the  advantages  of  female  in- 
fluence upon  society,  nor  the  blessings  of  that  union  of 
hands  and  hearts,  which  is,  in  real  truth,  the  source  of  all 
happiness  upon  earth  ;  but  I  neither  mean  to  preach  nor 
to  plague  you.  In  your  own  case,  I  admit  all  your  argu- 
ments against  a  new  connexion,  and  shall  never  again 
interfere  with  advice  or  proposals — so  let  us  change  the 
subject,  and  tell  me — I  see  bv  the  newspapers  that  you 
are  leading  a  very  fashionable  life." 

"  As  to  the  newspapers,  Sir,"  said  George,  "  you  know 
they  are  no  guide.  I  gave  a  masquerade  here  the  other 
night,  and  Dyson  and  1  amused  ourselves  the  next  morn- 
ing by  sending  accounts  of  it  to  the  papers,  taking  special 
care  to  enumerate  shoals  of  fashionable  people,  not  one  of 
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whom  If  as  ever  over  my  threshold  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives ;  however,  barring  a  few  of  these  little  venial 
deceptions,  I  think  1  am  doing  the  thing  handsomely." 

**  Your  studies  I  presume  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time,''  said  old  Arden,  in  a  tone  not  easily  to  be  mistaken ; 
"  the  preparation  for  parliament — for  office.  You  re- 
member how  we  used  to  talk  it  over  some  years  since  ?" 

"  My  studies,"  said  George,  "  are  changed  only  in  the 
method  of  pursuing  them.  Formed  to  live  in  the  world 
and  with  men ;  instead  of  wasting  my  time  in  dull  theories, 
deep  reading,  abstract  calculations,  or  abstruse  sciences, 
which  every  day  are  undergoing  the  most  rapid  and  strik- 
ing alterations  and  improvements,  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  the  study  of  mankind.  I  have  made  myself  master  of 
all  that  is  going  on,  and  by  this  system  of  observation 
upon  things  in  general,  have  enabled  myself  to  steer  clear 
of  those  evils  to  which  men  at  my  time  of  life  are  generally 
liable,  and  the  fruit  of  all  this  study  is  the  possession  of 
excellent  friends,  faithful  servants,  the  best  acquaintance, 
and  universal  popularity." 

"  How  happy  you  must  be,  George  !**  said  his  uncle. 
*'  I  believe  I  saw  one  of  your  intimate  friends  here  just 
now?" 

.  **  You  did,  Sir,"  answered  George :  "  Arthur  Dyson, 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  the  best  judge  of  horse-flesh, 
always  excepting  myself,  in  England." 

''  1  was  a  good  deal  struck  by  the  ingenuousness  and 
<^ndour  of  his  manner  and  conversation,"  replied  the 
Colonel ;  '^  it  is  only  in  London  one  meets  with  such  un- 
reserved openness  upon  a  first  acquaintance." 

"  London,  Sir,"  answered  George,  '*  is  Me  place  of  all 
places  on  the  habitable  globe  to  inhabit.  The  *  Eternal 
City'  is  good  for  a  temporary  sejour — Paris,  with  its  operas 
and  boulevards,  wnd/etes  and  circles,  is  lively  and  agree- 
^able  for  a  season — but  London  is  the  place  to  settle  in  ; 
the  people  are  all,  somehow  or  other,  so  actively  employed, 
and  pass  their  time  in  such  an  uninterrupted  round  of 
marrying  and  dying,  without  the  least  lassitude  or  the 
smallest  touch  of  ennui:  one  man  is  made — another 
fnarred — no  distaste — every  thing  is  changing  and  new 
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pleasfires  vary  with  the  seascms,  and  th&  scythe  of  Tine 
Itself  is  hidden  in  flowers." 

*<  A  mighty  pretty  picture,  George,"  said  the  Colonel. 

^'  You  mean,  I  hope,  to  stay  amongst  us  V  inquired 
the  young  man. 

**  I  do,  indeed/'  said  his  uncle ;  '<  I  mean  to  take  H 
house  in  London  immediately." 

"Then,"  said  George,  **  Dyson  is  absolutely  your  man, 
he  has  such  taste — such  tact.  I'll  call  him  into  council 
forthwith  ;  as  to  your  horses  and  carriages  he  will  be  ni* 
dispensable ;  his  advice,  I  assure  you,  is  universally  asked 
and  followed  upon  such  points." 

"  He  lives  with  you,  does  he  notf  said  the  Ck)loneL 

"  He  is  good  enough.  Sir,"  said  George,  "  to  make  thit 
his  home,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  take  care 
you  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience ;  besides 
which,  my  own  man  Wilson  shall  attend  you.  He  will 
save  you  all  care  and  anxiety  about  servants,  and  managie 
your  cellars  capitally ;  in  short,  he  will  do  every  thn^  for 
you  without  the  least  trouble." 

"  I  accept  your  offer,  with  many  thanks,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  *^  however,  I  must  leave  you  just  now.  I  am 
staying  at  Kirkham's  here  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  if 
you  can  send  your  man  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
really  shall  feel  obliged." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  directions  were  fordiwith 
issued  to  Wilson  to  attend  the  old  gentleman  at  the  hotel, 
to  which  he  returned  fully  convinced  from  what  he  had 
seen  of  a  morning  in  Grosvenor-street  (in  addition  to  his 
experience  of  an  evening  passed  there  before)  that  his  no* 
happy  nephew,  full  of  the  confidence  of  inexperience  and 
the  pride  of  youthful  wisdom,  was  in  fact  theyeiiest  dupe 
imaginable. 

My  readers  by  this  time  may,  perhaps,  anticipate  the 
nature  of  the  old  gentleman's  plan,  which,  howevor,  re- 
mained a  profound  secret  as  far  as  Louisa  was  concerned. 
She,  poor  girl !  was  temporarily  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Abb^ly,  who  was  to  chaperon  her  abont  town  to  all 
the  sights,  but,  alas !  to  nodiing  else ;  for  Mrs.  Abbeily 
moved  in  that  class  of  semi-fashioay  wUdi  conaotts 
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cmcably  and  continually  within  itself,  but  never  exceeds 
a  certain  circle.  The  Abberlys  had,  besides  their  coach* 
nan,  but  one  male  servant,  who  waited  at  dinner  in  a 
livery,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  said  coachman  fresht 
ftom  the  stables,  smelling  like  Astley's  Amphitheatre  of 
Arts.  And  they  kept  a  blue  coach  with  red  wheels,  with 
yellow  ciphers  painted  on  the  panels,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
job  horses ;  and  Mr.  Abberly  used  to  think  it  quite  spiry 
to  wear  a  white  hat  and  sit  upon  the  coach-box  and  drive 
tfaem  himself  on  Sundays,  up  and  down  the  Wellington- 
road  in  Hyde  Park.  My  reader  will  easily  perceive  that 
notions  of  London  formed  in  such  company  must  be  per-r 
fectly  erroneous,  and  that  our  poor  belle  from  the  country 
stood  but  little  chance  of  understanding  the  real  merits  of 
a  metropolitan  life  under  such  equivocal  tuition. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  sight  of  George  in  the 
midst  of  his  amiable  dissipation  had  rekindled  the  flame 
wbich  had  long  lain  dormant  in  her  heart,  and  the  principal 
interest  excited  by  the  kind  and  attentive  proceedings  of 
Mrs.  Abberly  towards  her  young  and  interesting  charge, 
arose  from  the  constant  hope  which  she  cherished  of 
meeting  in  some  of  their  rambles  the  object  of  her  un- 
deviating  thoughts.  Things,  however,  were  not  to  happen 
quite  so  fortunately ;  and  time  and  patience  were  both  re- 
quired for  the  great  work  her  uncle  had  in  hand. 

According  to  his  nephew's  promise,  the  Colonel  found 
Wilson  at  the  hotel  waiting  for  him  at  four  o'clock  :  but 
he  made  his  advances  to  the  old  gentleman  in  a  manner  so 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  he  repulsed  him  at 
his  master's  door  in  the  morning,  that  Arden  could  hardly 
Mieve  himself  speaking  to  the  same  man. 

He  bowed  subserviently,  and  said  that  he  waited  upon 
the  Colonel  by  his  master's  orders. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  in  want  of  ser- 
vants ;  my  nephew  tells  me  you  can  recommend  me  some." 

**  I  flatter  myself.  Sir,  that  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  exertions  upon  that  head — how  many  and  of 
what  description,  Sir,"  asked  Wilson,  *<  do  you  want? — 
three  or  four?" 

SECOND  SERIES.  K 
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r  '^Thieeor  four,  SirT  said  the  Odond,  **  tittxBei 

livery  servants  at  least !" 

J  '^  Six  or  seren  1"  repeated  Wibooy  '<  dear  mtt,  Sir,  Aeft 

jw  will  require  a  laif  e  houae." 

'    'f  A  very  large  one  Indeed,  Sir/'  said  the  Cdonds 

^^  perhaps  you  could  make  inquiries  about  this  netghbour^ 

lK)od  for  one ;  I  prefer  thta  part  of  London." 

,   <«  Why,  I  certainly  do  kuow  of  one  to  belet  fit  thiavery 

IQoment,'*  said  Wilson,    ''with  four  drawing*-ioon»  &n 

iuiie^  iwrgt  verandah,  and  conservatory^  ovarloddng  As 

Park.    It  was  splendidly  fitted  up  for  an  eminent  merchant 

who  failed." 

^    ''  Poor  man/'  sighed  the  Ck>lonel,  "  and  obliged  toqoit 

k?" 

"  Not  exactly,  Sir,"  said  Wilson ;  "  itfter  his  failure  hm 
{()t|n4  ^  not  quite  large  enough,  so  he  moved  to  a  better, 
and  therefoie  this  oae  is  to  be  had." 

<'  Provided  it  be  sufliciently  spacious,  and  capable  erf* 
^commodating  my  establishment,  Pll  take  it,"  said  the 
9ld  gentleman ;  ''  so  pray  make  the  eiurliest  possible  in- 
quiries about  it.  And  now,  Sir,  about  liveries  for  these 
m^-servants  of  whom  we  were  speaking ;  how  can  we 
linage  th^t  speedily  ?" 

.  "  We  can  manage  very  well,  Sir/'  answ^ed  Wilsonj 
''  until  Nugee  can  get  yours  made  up ;  we  have  always  a 
fom  sp^e  suits,  eiUier  for  the  occasional  waiters  at  our 
large:  pai^ies,  or  for  any  officers  who  happen  to  be  staying 
in  the  house." 

"  Officers !  .Sir,"  exclaimed  die  Colonel,  reddeningwiUi 
anger.    **  Officers,  Sir,  wear  liveries  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Sir/'  said  Wilson,  *'  sheriff's  officers,  I  mesm; 
who  sometimes  are  left  in  possession,  when  any  man  in  a 
hurry  runs  us  up  to  execution." 

'*  And  has  it  really  come  to  this  ?"  thought  the  old 
gentleman.  ''  Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  '<  I  shall  leave  these 
matters  to  your  good  management;  but  there  is  one 
servant  about  whom  I  must  of  course  be  more  particular. 
I  mean  my — I  hardly  know  what  to  call  him." 

"  House-steward,  perhaps/'  suggested  Wilson. 
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"^  Hsrdly  that,"  ssid  die  Colonel;  ''indeed  I  know 
nothing. more  suitable,  at  present,  dian  to  call  him  a 
Wilsok.  I  want,  in  short,  just  snch  a  senrant  as  you 
appear  to  be  to  my  nephew,  filling  as  it  were  a  combina- 
tian  of  offices  in  one." 

'What  the  wags  call  ^  factotum^  Sir,"  said  Wilson, 


'^  I  don't  know  a  wag  when  I  see  one,  Sir,''  said  the 
Colonel  gravely ;  ''  but  I  perceive  you  understand  pre- 
cisely what  I  mean." 

^  Why,  Sir,  to  find  exactly  such  a  servant  as  myself,  it 
may  seem  vain  in  me  to  say  it,"  said  Wilson,  affecting  a 
downcast  lode  of  modesty,  ''  but  I  really  do  noty  at  this 
moment,  know  where  to  look  for  a  person  qualified  as  / 


«*  Well,  then,  Mr.  Wilson,  suppose  y&u  were  yourself 
to  come  to  me,"  said  the  Colonel." 

^I,  Sir!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  and  well-pleased 
servant, ''  I,  Sir,  leave  my  masters-such  a  master  as  mine 
i»"  a  master  who  has  always  been  so  kind— so  generous 
— so  liberal  I" 

Wilson  liad  gotten  thus  far  in  his  speech,  when  lie  sud- 
denly recollected  that  George  had  nearly  finished  his 
career  of  dissipation,  while  his  uncle  was  only  just  be- 
ginning his :  his  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  young  man 
were  just  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  the  Colonel  de- 
cided the  affair  by  abruptly  asking  him  what  wages  George 
gave  him  ? 

**  Why,  the  wages.  Sir,  are  not  much,"  said  the  doubt- 
ing menial ; — '*  it  is  my  attachment  makes  the  place  valu- 
alue  to  me.  I — get  but  ninety  guineas  a  year  nominally 
— an  admitted  picking  of  perquisites,  and  a  bottle  of  claret 
per  diem — taken  at  discretion,  Sir." 

"  Come  to  me,  my  excellent  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel, 
exnkingly,  ^^  and  I'll  double  the  whole — two  hundred 
a  year  and  two  bottles  of  claret,  there !" 

•*  Sir,  you  are  extremely  liberal,"  replied  Wilson,  having 
at  the  moment  determined  upon  closing  the  bargain,  **  but 
there  is  really  nobody  in  the  world,  except  his  uncle.  Sir, 
to  whom  I  would  go  from  Mr.  George ;  but  as  I  conclude 

k2 
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yoa  will  always  live  together,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any 

insuperable  difficulty  in  accepting  your  offer." 

**  We  shall  not  live  leather,*'  Mr.  Wilson,  said  Arden, 
**  but  I  see  the  baigain  is  struck,  and  you  belong  to  me* 
Leave  the  rest  of  the  matter  to  my  guidance.  I'll  arrange 
about  your  getting  away  from  George  immediately ;  l^- 
cause,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  shall  tell  him  I  want  a  con- 
fidential person  about  me,  and  he  is  not  equally  at  a  loss." 

'*  You  may  trust  »ic,  Sir,"  said  Wibon,  bowing  pro- 
foundly. 

*'  I  know  it,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel ;  '<and  m  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  outset  of  our  career,  Mr.  Wilson, 
your  discretion  must  be  specially  called  into  play.  I  have 
arrived,  as  you  perceive,  at  a  certain  time  of  life — ^no 
compliments,  Mr.  Wilson;  I  am  seventy-two — I  have 
brought  a  young  and  interesting  female  to  London  with 
me. 

'*  Oh !"  said  the  servant,  archly  ;  **  I  see,  Sir,  and  the 
lady  is  to  live  in  our  house." 

''  Yes,  she  is,"  answered  the  old  man,  *^  and  to  do  the 
honours  of  our  house  too ;  and  I  desire  that  you,  and  all 
those  who  may  be  put  in  authority  under  you,  will  obey 
her  orders,  and  pay  her  every  respect." 

''  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed  to  the  letter,  Sir,** 
said  Wilson. 

"  My  nephew  has  never  seen  this  young  person,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  "  to-morrow  I  shall  introduce  them  to 
each  other ;  in  the  mean  time,  proceed  you  with  the  en- 
gaging of  servants,  give  me  directions  by  which  I  may  find 
the  house  yon  speak  of,  and  above  all,  say  nothing  to  your 
late  master,  of  what  has  passed  between  us  touching  this 
last  subject.  Recollect  you  are  my  servant,  now,  Mr. 
Wilson — you  will,  therefore,  return  here  by  seven,  and 
when  I  come  in  to  dress  for  dinner  I  hope  to  find  you  with 
at  least  half  your  commissions  executed ;  but  as  to  the 
young  lady — prudence,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  understand." 

And  so  they  parted,  the  Colonel  keeping  his  finger  laid 
closely  to  his  lip  as  he  left  the  room,  and  the  servant  abso- 
lutely enraptured  with  the  bright  prospect  before  him. 
The  impression  made  upon  his  mind  was,  nevertheless, 
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that  tbe  Colonel  was  mad — a  feeling  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  a  young,  and  as  he  had  just 
heard,  interesting  girl,  was  the  companion  of  his  journey 
to  town.  His  first  step  was  to  return  to  Grosvenor- 
street,  where  he  found  his  ci-devant  master  waiting  for 
him." 

"  You  have  staid  long,  Wilson,'*  said  George,  somewhat 
more  sharply  than  usual.'' 

"I  have  been  arranging  matters  with  the  old  man," 
answered  Wilson,  **  and  I  declare,  Sir,  he  is  the  best 
creature  alive." 

**  I  told  you  so,"  said  George. 

"  But  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  announce,  Sir,  at  which, 
1  hope  you  wont't  be  angry,"  said  Wilson  :  "  I  must  quit 
your  service." 

**  Quit  my  service !"  exclaimed  George. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  solicited,  nay  forced,  by  your 
amiable  uncle  to  superintend  his  household  and  esta- 
blishment." 

"  Are  you  serious.  Sir  ?"  asked  his  master. 

"  Grave  as  a  judge.  Sir,"  replied  Wilson. 

"What!  do  you  really  mean  to  say,  Wilson,"  said 
George,  after  having  been  treated  by  me  as  you  havebeen^ 
that  upon  the  first  blush  of  a  better  offer  you  will  leave  me, 
and  all  my  affairs  at  sixes  and  sevens — me,  to  whom  you 
owe  every  thing  ?*' 

"  Except  the  trifling  balance  which  you  happen  to  owe 
me,  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  tone  which  in  a  moment  irri- 
tated George  to  the  very  heart's  core,  and  which  in  another 
similar  space  of  time  would,  in  all  probability,  have  brought 
Mr.  Wilson  horizontally  on  the  floor,  had  he  not  adroitly 
watched  the  coming  storm,  and  saved  himself  from  its 
effects  by  suddenly  disclaiming  every  thing  like  the  paltry 
love  of  gain  in  his  proposed  change  of  service,  and  adding, 
in  a  subdued  tone,  "  but  what  does  money  signify — it  was 
your  interest  I  had  at  heart  in  accepting  the  situation.  Sir. 
I  saw,  hi  an  instant,  how  important  it  was  that  you  should 
have  a  man  devoted  to  your  cause  actually  established  in 
your^ uncle's  house;  nothing  but  that  consideration  would 
have' induced  me  to  listen  to  the  proposal;  besides.  Sir,  I 
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have  news  of  a  different  nature,  which  will  startle  yoa* 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  additional  proof  of  my  pm^ 
dence." 

<<  Nothing,  I  think,  will  surprise  me  now,  Wilson/' 
ssdd  George ;  "  I  have  seen  and  do  see  such  things  every 
day  passing  before  my  eyes,  that  I  have  learned  never  to 
he  astonished  at  any  thing.  I  should  not  even  wonder  if 
my  uncle  proposed  keeping  a  mistress." 

'^'Gad,  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  forgetting,  or  rather  violating 
911  his  promises  of  secrecy  and  prudence,  **  you've  hit  the 
very  thing — there's  a  ch^re  amie  in  the  question." 

"  Ridiculous !"  exclaimed  George. 

"  True,  as  gospel,"  replied  the  servant. 

'^  Who  is  9h^,what  is  she?"  inquired  the  nephew. 

"  There,  Sir,  I  must  at  present  be  secret,"  said  Wilson : 
first,  because  I  have  promised  your  unde  profound  silence 
on  the  subject;  and  secondly,  because,  as  yet,  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  any  thing  about  it.  But  as  the  old  ge^i* 
tleman  says  she  is  young,  interesting,  and  amiable,  I  cod« 
elude  that  sh^  will  turn  Out  to  be  the  orphan  daughter  of 
some  country  clergyman,  with  nine  children,  who  died  a 
victim  to  circumstances,  and  left  his  family  to  '  the  care  of 
the  charitable  and  humane/  " 

'<  This  is,  indeed,  news,"  said  Greorge,  more  thoughtfollj 
than  usual ;  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  not  only  that  his 
nncle  would  be  completely  fooled  during  his  life-time,  but 
that  his  property  would  be  diverted  from  the  oomse  into 
which  he  always  expected  it  to  flow ;  and  devolve,  perhaps 
with  his  name,  upon  some  artful  young  woman,  imo 
would  go  so  far  as  to  debase  herself  by  marrying  age,'  dis- 
ease, and  decrepitude,  for  the  sake  of  money,  &e  wanton 
expenditure  of  which  she  would  anxiously  anticipate,  ^Aea 
the  wretched  old  victim  of  her  depravity  and  du|didtj 
should  lie  mouldering  in  his  grave.  Indeed,  George's  gra* 
iification  at  hearing  this  bit  of  intelligence  did  not  qni&s 
keep  pace  with  his  surprise. 

Di&rent  was  the  effect  produced  upon  his  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Bertie  Noel,  who  saw  in  the  information,  pio* 
mise  of  future  flirtations  and  inti^e ;  the  moment,  the 
news  reached  his  ears,  he  congratultaed  George  ap^a  the 
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•equbkioii  of  an  micle  in  London  ^  who  propooed  not  only 
to  furnish  houses,  dinners^  carriages,  and  horses  for  te 
use  of  his  friends,  but  even  a  young  and  beautiful  mistrefls 
to  superintend  the  expenditure. 

George,  vrhose  faults  were  of  the  head,  most  certainly 
had  not  thoughts  of  refining  upon  bis  uncle's  apparent 
indiscretion,  or  of  making  bun,  even  in  thought,  the  dupe 
of  his  artifice,  and  the  sufferer  by  his  libertinism :  it  was 
true,  he  saw  the  folly  of  his  keeping  a  mistress  at  his  time 
of  life,  but  be  did  not  look  deeply  and  oooUy  into  the  sab^ 
ject,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  his  own  evil  propensities  at 
bis  uncle's  expense.  Bertie  Noel,  however,  felt  no  deli- 
cacy upon  that  head,  nor  would  his  feelings  have  been 
hurt  bad  the  Colonel  been  his  uncle  instead  of  his 
firiend's,  under  umilar  circumstances ;  as  it  was,  there  were 
no  ties  to  be  broken,  no  faith  to  be  violated,  and  ainoe 
Bertie  Noel  was  a  loose  philosopher  who  would  venture  to 
justify  the  crime  of  seducing  his  friend's  wife,  by  aasedkig 
the  impraceticability  of  seducing  the  wife  of  hjs  enony, 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  chire  atnie  of  the  veteran 
Colonel  (as  Mr.  Wilson .  so  knowingly  termed  her)  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  speedily  besieged. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Arthur  Dyson,  whose  passions  and 
feeMngs  were,  as  I  have  before  observed,  absorbed  in  the 
purauita  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming-table,  was  assiduouriy 
easployed  in  looking  at  horses  for  the  old  gentleman^ 
ttud,  and  sundry  meetings  were  held  with  *'  legs "  of 
various  classes  and  denominations,  as  to  what  cattle  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  put  into  the  Colonel's 
stable.  Tall,  showy  horses,  with  sand-cracks  ;  bolt^v, 
and  kickers,  and  all  the  unmanageable  and  unsaleable 
hrutes  which  had  been  cast  from  Milton's  and  Elmore's, 
ware  speedily  collected  and  brushed  up  in  breaks  for  the 
iaspeetion  of  the  Colonel^  who  affected  a  placid  indif- 
ference to  the  points  oi  the  animals,  as  they  were  paraded 
before  him,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  alt^ 
gather,  which  last  piece  of  conduct  principally  astoniAed 
his  ne{^ew,  who  knew  that  he  had  been  an  excellant 
judge  of  a  hnrse,  and  only  attributed  the  striking  diffenanoe 
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ivhich  he  perceived  in  the  old  gentleman's  manna*,  to 
some  defect  in  his  sight,  which,  having  chosen  to  play  the 
lake,  he  did  not  care  to  acknowledge.  Still,  however^ 
his  mind's  eye  appeared  to  be  suffering  under  some  dis-* 
order,  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  his  bodily  blindness* 
His  quick,  shrewd  character  appeared  to  George  to  have 
undergone  a  change  fully  as  remarkable  as  his  conduct ; 
and,  in  short,  from  the  extreme  easiness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  proportionate  activity  of  Dyson,  the  youn^ 
man  entertained  strong  apprehensions  that  his  uncle  was 
likely  to  be  seriously  imposed  upon. 

Wilson's  assiduities  with  respect  to  servants  were  un* 
bounded ;  characters,  testimonials  of  long  service  and  nxt* 
sullied  integrity,  from  all  the  first  noblemen  in  London,  in 
behalf  of  applicants  for  places,  covered  the  Colonel's  table. 
Dyson  undertook  the  choice  of  coachmen  and  grooms ; 
Wilson  himself  selected  for  Miss  (as  he  called  Louisa)  a 
pair  of  superfine  ladies*  footmen,  with  well-calved  legs  and 
lMt)ad  shoulders,  and  fixed  upon  a  person  whom  he  had 
iiimself  known  intimately,  for  many  years,  as  excellently 
qualified  for  the  office  of  butler. 

George  gave  his  uncle  a  splendid  dinner,  in  the  evening 
of  this  very  day ;  and  introduced  him  to  many  of  his  nu-^ 
merous  associates,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Bertie  Noel  was  by 
no  means  backward  in  distinguishing  himself  by  the  most 
particular  attentions  and  civilities  to  the  old  gentleman, 
whose  total  silence  on  the  subject  of  his  female  friend 
confirmed  all  the  suspicions  of  the  young  gentlemen,  as  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  lady.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  evening,  cards  were  mentioned,  as  if  accidentally, 
and  preparation  made  for  playing :  the  Colonel  expressed 
a  well-feigned  astonishment  at  the  appearance  of  the  table, 
and  affected  to  believe  that  play  in  private  houses,  what- 
ever might  be  done  in  certain  clubs,  was  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  George  explained  away  this  solecism  in  a  manner, 
which,  although  he  thought  he  was  doing  the  thing  very 
dexterously,  convinced  his  uncle  that  the  gentlemen  who 
usually  formed  the  parties  in  Grosvenor-street,  were  of  a 
description  not  likely,  if  their  play  had  been  confined  to 
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dtbs,  to  play  at  all,  being  in  his  estimation  persons  who 
miild  inevitably  have  been  dosed  with  black  pills,  or  what 
a£icetious  wag  calb  an  <*  insurrection  of  the  niggers,"  had 
they  ventured  to  try  the  higher  flights  of  fashionable  pro- 
fligacy. 

In  short,  the  Colonel  saw  enough,  and  saw  too  that  to 
iht  flagrant  vices  and  barefaced  impositions  of  his  pre- 
tended friends,  George  was  owl-blind;  and  on  his  viray 
homeward  to  the  hotel,  which  he  was  to  quit  the  next  day 
for  his  Sfdendidly  furnished  house,  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  course  of  proceeding  most  likely  to  open  his  eyes. 

In  the  morning  the  old  gentleman  received  the  visits  of 
nndry  tradesmen,  to  whom  he  had  given  orders  for  difler- 
ent  articles  of  dress ;  and  Wilson,  who  was  fully  installed 
iu  his  high  office,  presented  for  his  approbation.  Monsieur 
RissoUe,  ^'  without  exception  the  best  cook  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

The  particular  profession  of  this  person,  the  Colonel, 
^ho  understood  very  little  French,  was  for  some  time 
pBzzled  to  And  out ;  he  heard  a  vocabulary  of  dishes  enu- 
merated with  grace  and  fluency,  he  saw  a  remarkably 
gentl^nanly-lookmgman,  his  well-tied  neckcloth,  his  well- 
trimmed  whiskers,  his  white  kid  gloves,  his  glossy  hat,  his 
Bussive  chain  encircling  his  neck,  and  protecting  a  repeat- 
iig  Breguet,  all  pronouncing  the  man  of  ton ;  and  when 
hfi  came  really  to  comprehend  that  the  sweet-scented^ 
rmg-fingered  gentleman  before  him,  was  willing  to  dress  a 
dmner  on  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  skill,  he 
was  thunderstruck. 

"  Do  I  mistake?"  said  the  Colonel :  "  I  really  beg  par- 
don—it  is  fifty-eight  years  since  I  learned  French — am  I 
speaking  to— a  -(and  he  hardly  dared  to  pronounce  the 
woid>-<:ook?" 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,"  said  M.  Rissolle ;  "  I  believe  I  have 
de  first  reputation  in  de  profession :  I  live  four  years  wiz 
de  Miurquis  de  Chester,  and  je  me  flatte  dat,  if  I  had  not 
torn  hun  off  last  months,  I  should  have  superintend  his 
ciiitme  at  dn  moment." 

"Oh,  you  discharged  the  Marquis,  Sir?"  said  the 
Colonel. 
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^  Yes,  mon  Coloiiel,  I  discbarge  fain  ;  beeasse  he  east 
affiront  upon  me,  msupportable  to  an  artist  of  sentinaeMt." 

^  Artist !''  mentalfy  ejmculated  tbe  Colond. 

*^  Moa  Ckdenely  de  Marqub  had  de  mauvais  gout  one 
day,  when  he  had  large  partie  to  dine,  to  put  some  Uttk 
salt  into  his  soup,  be^£»e  all:  his  compagnie.'* 

^Indeed,"  said  Arden;  ^  and,  may  I  ask,  isdiat  con- 
sidered a  crime.  Sir,  in  your  code  V 

'^  I  don't  loMw  Code,"  said  the  man,  '^  Mome,  yo« 
mean  ?— dat  is  salt  eaougb  without." 

^'  I  don't  mean  thatf  Sir,''  said  the  Colonel ;  *^  I  ask,  is 
it  a  crime  for  a  gentleman  to  put  salt  int9  his  soupf^ 

"  No  crime,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Rtssolle ;  **  b«t  H 
would  be  de  ruin  of  me,  as  cook,  should  it  be  kna#n  tq 
the  world, — so  I  told  his  Lordship  I  must  leaTe  hm  r  dial 
de  house-steward  had  say,  dat  he  saw  his  Lordship»put 
salt  into  de  soup,  which  was  to  proclaim  to  the  tun^erse 
of  de  world  dat  I  did  not  know  de  propre  quaiMstj^  %i  salt 
required  to  season  my  soup." 

^*  And  you  left  h»  Lordship  for  that$  inquired  the  «&» 
tonished  country  gentleman; 

**  Qui,  Sir,"  said  Rissolle,  *^  his  Lordslup  gave  nae  excd- 
lent  character ;  I  go  afterwards  to  live  wid  my  Lord  TrekAt 
very  good,  respectable  Lord,  dat ;  of  good  family ,'and  verf 
honest  man,  I  believe— but  de  King,  one  day,  made  hkii 
bis  goremeur  in  Ireland,  and  I  found  1  could  not  live  ii 
dat  devil  Dublin." 

^*  No  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  inquiringly. 

"  No,  mon  Colonel — ^it  is  fine  city,"  said  Rissoile-^ 
<^good  place — ^bnt  deteis  no  Italian  Opera." 

^<  How  shocking  i"  said  Ardea,  <^  and  you  left  his  Sx« 
cellency  on  thai  account?" 

"  Qui,  mon  Colonel,"  said  the  turnspit. 

**  Why,  his  Excellency  managed  to  live  thore  without 
an  Italian  Opera,"  said  Arden. 

"  Yes,  mon  Colonel,  ^est  vrai,"  said  Rissolle,  "  Iwt  I 
presume  he  did  not  know  dere  was  none  when  he  took  dc 
place — I  have  de  character  from  my  Lord,  to  state  why  1 
leave  him." 

Saying  which,  he  produced  a  written  character  from 
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Lord  Trefoil,  wlio  being  a  jotor,  as  weU  as  a  miiiister,  had 
sdaaUy  stated  the  fact  related  by  the  unconictoiit  reptile^ 
as  the  reason  for  their  separatbn. 

*'  And  pray.  Sir/'  said  the  Colonel,  "  what  wages  do 
you  expect  V* 
I      "  Wages !  Je  n'entend  pas,  mon  Colonel,"  answered 
RisBolle;  ^do  you  mean  de  stipend — de  salarie?*' 
"  As  you  please,"  said  Arden. 

"  My  Lor  Trefoil,'*  said  RissoUe,  **  gire  to  liie  seren 
I  hundred  pounds  a-year,  my  wine,  and  horse  and  tilbury* 
with  small  tigre  for  him." 
''  Small  what,  Sir  V  exclaimed  the  astonished  Cobmti 
'*  Tigre,*'  said  Rissolle,  '<  little  man4)oyy  to  bomp  be«- 
hind,  and  hold  de  horse  where  I  make  my  calk." 
"  Ah ;"  said  Arden,  ^<  seven  hundrea  pounds  a-year, 
;   and  a  tiger  T 

'^  Exclusive  of  the  pitiaserie,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Ris^ 

.  sole,    **  I  never  touch  dat  department,  but  I  have  de 

honour  to  recommend  Jenkins,  my  sister's  husband,  for 

i   the  patisserie,  at  ^ve  hundred  pounds,    and  his  wine* 

Jeakin  is  dog  ship  at  dat,  mon  ColoneL" 
^       "  Oh  I  exclusive  of  pastry,"  said  the  Colonel,  emph»> 
tically." 
^^Oui,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Rissolle. 
I       '*  Which  is  to  be  contrived  ior  five  hundred  pounds  per 
f    aanum,  additional.    Why,  Sir,  the  rector  of  my  parish,  a 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  -  with  an  amiable  wife  and 
seven  children,  has  but  half  the  sum  to  live  upon." 
^       ^^  Dat  is  hard  upon  the  parson,"  said  Rissole,  shruggnig 

up  his  shoulders. 

Ej       "Hfitfd — ^it  is  hard,  Sir,"  sakl  Arden;  "  and  yet  you 

will  hear  the  men  who  pay  their  cooks  seven  handled  9r 

year  for  dressing  their  dinners,  get  up  in  their  places  in 

c:    Padttment,  declaim  against  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the 

Church  of  England,  and  teU  the  people  that  our  cleigy 

ot    are  overpaid." 

»    •  **  Poor  clfflcgie !  mon  Colonel,"  said  the  man, "  I  pity  de 
ij     dergieTety  moch  myself;  but  den,  you  don't  remember 
de  extent  of  science  and  experience  dat  it  require  to  make 
!$    VLQBdtttesonfKe*" 
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**  The  Deyil  take  your  omelette,  Sir,"  said  Arden  ;  "  do 
you  mean  seriously  and  gravely  to  ask  me  seven  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  your  services  ? 

*^  Qui,  vraiment,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Rissole,  at  the 
same  moment  gracefully  taking  snuff  from  a  superb  gold 
box. 

"  Why  then,  damn  it,  Sir,  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,** 
cried  the  irritated  novice  in  the  fashionable  world ;  "  seven 
hundred  pounds !  make  it  guineas.  Sir,  and  1*11  be  yeur 
cook  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  without  either  clout  or  tiger.** 

The  noise  of  this  annunciation,  the  sudden  leap  taken 
by  Monsieur  Rissolle  to  avoid  something  more  serious  than 
words,  which  he  anticipated  from  the  irate  Colonel,  brought 
Wilson  into  the  room,  who,  equally  terrified  with  his  Gallic 
friend  at  the  symptoms  of  violent  anger  which  his  master's 
countenance  displayed,  stood  wondering  at  the  animation 
of  the  scene ;  when  Arden,  whose  rage  at  the  nonchalance 
of  Rissole  at  first  impeded  his  speech,  uttered  with  an  em- 
phasis not  to  be  misunderstood  , 

'*  Grood  morning — Sir — seven  hundred       ■      " 

What  the  rest  of  this  address  might  have  been  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  for  before  it  was  concluded  Rissolle  had 
left  the  apartment,  and  Wilson  closed  the  door.  To  this 
faithful  friend  the  astonished  artist  communicated  all  that 
had  passed,  and  before  his  return  to  his  master's  room, 
the  old  gentleman  had  bitterly  repented  giving  way  to  his 
natural  indignation  at  the  wanton  extravagance  of  the 
age,  when  for  His  purpose  a  placid  acquiescence  in  all  its 
follies  was  what  he  ought  to  have  exhibited.  Having, 
therefore,  cooled  himself,  and  taken  a  resolution  to  bear 
any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  that  might  happen,  with 
patience  and  philosophy,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  if 
the  tradesmen  whom  he  had  appointed  were  arrived,  it 
being  his  full  determination  to  make  his  personal  appear- 
ance correspond  as  much  as  possible  with  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  day. 

His  shoemaker,  of  course  selected  by  Wilson,  a  cele- 
brated professor,  first  entered  the  apartment :  to  him  the 
Colonel  exhibited  his  feet  in  the  purgatory  of  a  pair  of 

imps,  into  which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Yalet>  and  ja 
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ahoeing-born,  the  old  gendeman  had  compressed  his  pro- 
per proportions. 

*«  These  shoes,  Sir,  are  too  tight  by  half,"  said  Arden. 

'^  Excuse  me,  Sir,  they  seem  to  fit  capitally,''  replied 
the  shoemaker,  with  an  assurance  equal  to  that  of  him 
who  fitted  my  Lord  Foppington  in  the  play. 

*'  They  don't  look  well  about  the  heel,"  added  the 
Colonel. 

**  Why,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  half  suppressed 
smile,  ^'  we  only  profess  to  make  shoes :  Nature  does  the 
rest." 

*^  Umph !"  said  Arden,  resolved  upon  keeping  his  tem- 
per, yet  perfectly  understanding  the  insinuation. — "  All 
I  know  b,  Sir,  they  pinch  me  confoundedly  when  I 
walk." 

'*  Walk !"  exclaimed  the  shoemaker,  with  an  expression 
of  astonishment :  "  Oh ! — why, — Sir,  we  serve  very  few 
gentlemen  who  walk  in  dress  shoes, — but  we  will  see  and 
stretch  them,  Sir." 

And  as  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  audience,  the  hatter 
made  his  appearance,  who  descanted  lecture-wise  upon 
the  shape  and  style  of  the  article  in  which  he  specially 
dealt,  and  ran  through  a  vocabulary  of  names  of  living 
men,  as  illustrative  of  his  various  propositions^  upon  the 
important  subject;  till  Arden,  who  selected  that  which, 
while  fashionable,  appeared  best  suited  to  his  age,  turned 
with  a  hope  of  relief  to  his  newly-appointed  tailor,  who, 
like  his  proposed  cook,  was  of  course  a  foreigner ;  it  being 
an  established  axiom  in  this  country  that  its  natives  are 
incompetent  to  the  dressing  either  of  dinners  or  dandies. 

The  hatter,  who  was  a  tall,  smirking,  simpering,  blue- 
eyed  brute,  with  a  poodle  head  powdered,  stood  in  a  dis- 
tant.window  waiting  the^a^  of  his  opulent  customer,  while 
the  tailor  proceeded  to  try  on  such  a  coat  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  never  been  in  company  with  before.  It  was, 
however,  pronounced  to  fit  **  d  merveille,'*  and  wanted 
nothing  but  the  least  possible  alteration  in  the  shoulders 
to  be  perfect ;  in  order  that  it  might  receive  which,  its 
author  handed  it  to  Wilson,  and  asked  him  to  desire  a 
servant  to  put  it  into  his  carriage  which  was  at  the  door. 
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Hie  aonad  of  a  carriage  stnidc  upon  the  Oolond's  eiff, 
and  he  was  very  near  exploding  agam,  when  he  cafaned 
hkoBeMy  and  Recollecting  that  ^  tailor  to  irhiom  ius  fne- 
SBBt  decorator  was  the  snccessor,  had  iniBchased  a  Gernoan 
barony  and  a  collection  of  pictures  (for  which  his  skill  in 
Jine-drawrngs  had^^as  the  wags  tell  us,  given  him  a  taste), 
merely  said  to  the  man  interrogativelyy 

**  Have  you  your  carriage  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir/'  answeied  the  tailor;  "we  keep  carriages  to 
save  timoi  de  fashions  change  so  fast  dat  if  v«  did  not 
catch  dem  flying,  trade  would  be  at  an  end." 

^<  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  telling  the  Colonel,**  said 
tEhe  smirking  hatter,  ''  the  hat  at  this  very  moment  is 
tfareatened  with  an  alteration." 

The  Colonel  stood  aghast  at  the  pert  familiarity  of  thesa 
persons,  but  moderated  his  anger  when  he  recollected 
that  in  this  free  and  happy  country,  in  which  talent  and 
industry  have  raised  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments  from 
obscurity  and  indigence  to  rank  and  honours,  Uie  cha- 
racter [of  a 'tradesman,  however  injured  by  the  contemp- 
tible airs  of  a  few  impudent  pretenders,  is  at  once  honouF^ 
able  and  respectable. 

From  the  fever  of  these  audiences  the  old  gentleman 
speedily  recovered,  and  proceeded,  together  with  his  new 
and  excellent  servant  Wilson,  to  his  fashionable  residence, 
upon  which  he  intended  to  enter  that  evening,  To  this 
elegant  rus  in  urhcy  the  very  paradise  of  Park-lane,  Louisa 
was  also  to  be  removed,  and  the  following  day  was  fixed 
m  the  old  gentleman's  mind  for  the  introduction  of  the 
young  lady  to  his  nephew  and  his  friends  in  her  new  capa* 
city,  but  under  an  assumed  name.  What  his  object  in 
this  might  have  been  I  cannot  at  present  pretend  to  say^ 
but  certain  it  is  that  Nature  had  bounteously  favoured  his 
scheme  whatever  it  might  be,  for  never  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  '^  growing  up"  had  any  human  being  so  com- 
pletely changed  in  appearance  as  Louisa  Neville ;  so  much 
80,  indeed,  &at  a  faiUiful  likeness  of  her,  taken  when  she 
was  seven  years  old,  was  regularly  exhibited  by  her  mo- 
ther to  her  acquaintance,  not  as  any  resemblance  of  her 
child  at  nineteen,  but  as  a  perfect  curiosity  from  its  entire 
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iimmimitj  to  tar  freseatieataiet,  fbe  tone  of  bar  com** 
pleiioBy  sad  eren  die  coknir  of  her  hair. 

It  aiust  be  ixmfessed  that  when  ker  nude  opened  so 
■meh  of  his  pka  to  her  aa  deyeiloped  the  Deoe»ity  of 
ha  forthwith  changing  her  name^  she  was  exoettiTely 
enbancMiedy  peihaps  from  not  exactly  understanding 
what  he  meant,  or  haw  the  ddicate  alteration  was  to  be 
efiected.  Mentioning  to  a  young  lady  any  thing  touching 
adMuigB  of  her  name  has  in  it  something  peculiadby  pi* 
pumtB^  and  therefofe  should  be  managed  with  proper* 
tbaate  diecretioa :  certain  it  is,  that  when  her  unde  began 
Ae  eonversation  upon  the  subject,  Louisa  seemed  to  mis* 
ttaderstand  ^die  process  which  her  uncle  eventually  pro* 
posed*  However,  as  he  more  than  hinted  at  his  uiterw 
^ect  in  the  little  deception,  she  waved  any  tciflinr 
•Kgection  which  she  might  otherwise  have  been  disposei 
to  mi^Le,  and  quietly  submitted  to  be  called  Miss  Anstni*^ 
dier,  wkh  all  the  complacmicy  and  good-nature  usually 
observable  in  young  ladles  of  amiable  dispositions,  when* 
ever  they  are  requested  to  do  any  thing  which  happens  to 
heparticiilarly  agreeable  to  themselves. 

Doling  the  progress  of  all  the  old  gentleman's  pro* 
eeedingSy  the  young  men  were  eompletdy  satisfied  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  Wilson's  surmises  and  information, 
tofehing  the  character  in  which]  Miss  Anstruther,  was  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  new  establishment ;  andfwhile 
George,  r  who  highly  respected  his  uncle,  marvelled  at  so 
unequivocal  a  display  of  bad  taste,  and,  as  he  thought, 
foUy,  he  internally  felt  a  regret  that  the  Colonel's  total 
lilence  upon  the  subject  of  his  female  companion,  pre*- 
duded  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  concerning  the 
state  of  his  sJairs ;  so  early  did  the  indiscretion  of  the  old 
man  strike  the  y^ung  one,  and  so  ready  are  human  beings 
to  perceive,^  faults  in  others,  to  which,  in  themsdves,  ^ey 
are  stone-bliDd. 

At  length,  however,  the  dhtauement  approached.  The 
CJolonel  took  possession  of  his 'new  residence ;  a  first-rate 
cook,  at  a  somewhat  more  moderate  stipend  than  M.  Bis- 
soUe,  was  duly  installed ;  the  hall  was  well  garnished  out 
^^  long  and  lazy  menials :  and  the  black  chair  filled  by 
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a  porter  of  prodigious  size  and  importance :  the  hmSj 
livery  glittered  in  rich  gold  lace ;  and  the  broad  scarlet 
front  of  the  janitor  glared  with  brUiiancy  sufficient  to  drive 
from  the  lofty  door  all  those  who  had  not  a  perfect  rig^t 
to  enter. 

To  this  splendidly  decorated  residence,  the  mild  and 
gentle  Louisa,  under  her  new  name,  was  conveyed ;  and 
the  next  morning,  as  his  uncle  anticipated,  George  and 
his  friends  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  Paik-lane» 
As  for  poor  Mrs.  Abberly  (who,  like  her  husband,  had 
an  ill  opinion  of  aliases)^  she  could  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  comprehend  the  utility  of  the  scheme,  nor  its 
tendency.  She  was  quite  sure,  she  said,  she  never  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  secret,  because,  as  for  calling  Louisa 
Miss.  Anstruther,  Neville  would  pop  out  in  spite  of  all 
her  precautions ;  but  above  all,  she  bitterly  lamented  the 
supposed  necessity  for  such  contrivances,  as  of  course  she 
never  could  take  the  dear  children  to  Park-lane,  while 
the  deception  was  to  be  kept  up. 

This  last  calamity  she  mentioned  before  Colonel  Arden, 
who  seemed  all  at  once  better  pleased  than  ever  with  his 
plan  of  operation,  and  suddenly  relieved  of  every  linger- 
ing scruple  with  respect  to  the  temporary  alteration  of  his 
niece's  surname. 

The  eventful  moment  at  length  arrived,  and  George, 
accompanied  by  Bertie  Noel,  proceeded  to  the  Coloners 
house.  As  they  were  ushered  through  the  hall  to  the  old 
gentleman's  room,  the  young  men  were  actually  startled 
at  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  what  lawyers  call  the 
nppurts  of  the  establishment :  every  thing  was  of  the  first 
iJass,  and  the  expression  of  Wilson's  countenance,  whom 
they  happened  to  encounter  on  the  staircase,  tacitly  pro- 
claimed the  super-excellence  of  the  arrangements  in  every 
department. 

"  George,  my  boy,"  said  old  Arden,  as  they  entered 
the  room,  '^  I  am  delighted  to  bid  you  welcome  to  my 
London  residence;  Mr.  Noel,  you  do  me  honour — ^be 
seated,  and  tell  me  candidly  what  you  know  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  expedition  and  management." 

*'  He  has  been  more  successful  than  usual,  Sir,"  said 
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Setigey  thinldDg  at  the  tame  time  that  nothing  could  be 
Bove  ridiciiloas  than  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  in  die 
INreient  punnit. 

"Why,  Sir,"  said  Noel,  "yon  should  not  solitariW 
enjoy  this  paradise — a  house  without  a  woman  is  like — 

"  My  nephew's  house/'  interrupted  Arden — **  *  a  fane 
without  a  deity,  a  body  without  a  soul/ '' 

"  With  these  opinions,  Sir,"  said  Noel,  "  I  wonder  you 
eoDsent  to  enjoy  these  sweets  alone/' 

Old  Arden,  who  in  a  moment  perceived  that  Wilson 
had  betrayed  his  confidence  and  his  secret,  and  that  his 
ftfy  ingenious  young  friend  was  now  ateiduously  employ- 
iig  hb  worldly  skill  in  what,  with  eonftiderable  force,  but 
vith  at  least  equal  vulgarity,  is  caHed  **  pumping,**  re^ 
lolved  to  give  him  a  favourable  opporturifty  Of  displaying 
Us  dexterity  in  that  polite  and  gentlemanly  art. 

"  Why,  now,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  the  Colonel,  *'  you  would 
M,  persuade  a  quiet,  country  gendtoan,  on  the  shady 
nde  of  seventy,  to  run  the  risk  bt  linitihg  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  a  female  partner?  Doh't  you  think  the 
finger  of  scorn  would  be  pointed  at  hi*  in  society,  that  he 
would  become  the  dupe  of  his  workllf  friends,  and  that 
his  young  wife  would — " 

"Oh,  wife!"  said  Noel,  "  I  didn't  exactly  mean  a 
w/e,  Colonel.** 

George,  who  had  frequently  before  heard,  with  plea- 
nre,  Noel  broach  the  most  libertine  <^inions  and  the  most 
profligate  sentiments,  fdt  his  cheek  bum  and  his  heart 
palpitate,  as  his  animated  frieiitd  developed  his  views  of 
the  subject  to  his  venerated  uncle.  It  was  not  that  it 
trenched  too  closely  upon  what  they  both  believed,  at  the 
aoinent,  to  be  the  truth ;  it  was  not  that  he  was  not  as 
anxious  as  Noel  could  be  to  ascertain  the  precise  fact  as 
to  whom  the  fair  tnco^fa  was;  but  it  was,  that  he  felt 
in  the  socie^.  of  that  man,  to  whom  for  years  he  had 
)<>oked  up  with  respect  and  veneration,  and  especially  to 
himself  such  a  suggestion  should  not  have  been  msMle* 
nor  such  a  laxity  of  principle  evinced.  How  often  has 
the  same  feeling  affected  us  all,  and  how  sensitively  alive 
it  a  man  n  dn^  dick  tp  the  fanlti  and  ignorances  of  his 
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associates,  which  do  not  show  themseWes  when  he  meets 
them  in  another ;  and  how  frequent  and  distressing  to  u 
delicate  mind  are  those  exhibitions  of  bad  taste,  in  which 
the  companion  of  conrivial  hours,  the  partner  in  the 
chase,  or  the  chum  at  college,  brings  to  the  common  stock 
of  general  conversation,  in  serious  hours  and  more  refined 
associations,  the  **  quips  and  cranks,*'  nay,  even  the  jests 
and  coarseness  which,  though  excusable  perhaps  when  the 
wine  was  in  and  the  wit  ouf,  cannot  fail  to  violate  ^e 
usually  observed  rules  of  every-day  life,  and  even  oSend 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  better  regulated  society. 

Noel  had  never  before  appeared  to  so  little  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  George,  who  became  at  once  agitated  and 
annoyed ;  his  fingers  grew  cold  and  his  cheeks  warm,  as 
the  conversation  proceeded;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  recovered  himself  considerably,  when  he  found  his 
uncle  not  only  joining  in  the  waggery  of  his  young  friend, 
but  evidently  preparing  his  hearers  for  the  disclosure 
which  they  so  much  desired. 

"  Were  you  ever  suspected  for  a  conjurer,  Mr.  Noel?" 
said  the  Colonel — a  question  which  George  at  first  ap- 
prehended was  the  commencement  of  an  attack  upon  his 
elegant  friend. 

«^  Not  exactly,  Sir,"  answered  Noel,  a  good  deal  con- 
fused, and  thinking  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far. 

"  Because,  Sir,"  said  old  Arden,  "  unless  you  have  the 
gift  of  divination,  you  certainly  are  blessed  with  a  great 
felicity  in  coincidences.  I  conclude  I  may  trust  you  ; 
my  nephew  I  know  I  can  rely  upon,  not  to  bruit  my  in- 
discretion about  the  town.  The  truth  is,  I — have  a  young 
lady  at  this  moment  living  under  my  protection." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Noel, — "A  Lady !"  cried  George, 
—and  they  both  affected  to  be  wonderfully  surprised. 

*^  As  to  the  character  she  fills  in  my  establishment,  you 
must  be  charitable,"  continued  Arden;  **.  the  world  is 
censorious  I  know,  but  when  you  hear  any  odd  reports 
about  us,  put  my  age^  habits,  and  infirmities,  into  one 
scale,  and  the  calumny  into  the  other,  and  I  shall  be  p^ 
cctly  satisfied." 

"  But,  Sir,"  said  George,  "  are  you  really  serious  ?" 
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"  Entirely  80,'*  replied  his  unde ;  '^and  you  shall  see 
jny  protegie  immediately;  but  before  the  introduction 
lakes  place,  let  me  put  your  minds  at  rest  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  connexion— she  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  deceased 
clergyman." 

At  this  annunciation,  Noel,  who  had  heard  Wilson,  a 
short  time  before,  designate  her  ironically  in  precisely  the 
tame  words,  exchanged  a  look  with  George,  and  an  in- 
vduDtary  smile  played  upon  his  fine  countenance.  Old 
Arden  perceived  this,  and  feared  that  Wilson's  informa- 
tioD  had  by  some  means  or  other  been  more  ample  than  he 
desired,  and  that  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  known  to 
Us  nephew. 

"  Am  I  saying  any  thing  very  ridiculous  V*  said  Colonel 
Arden ;  '*  I  see  it  makes  you  smile,  Mr.  Noel." 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,  Sir,"  replied  Noel,  "  I  was  only 
smiling  at  another  curious  coincidence." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  in  introducing 
my  fair  young  friend  to  your  acquaintance,  I  shall  only 
say,  that  I  feel  for  her  the  purest  and  warmest  paternal 
affection,  and  I  think  I  need  not  add  another  word  to 
ensure  your  respect  and  esteem  for  her ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  certainly  as  well,  that  I  should 
ioform  you  (for  I  assure  you  she  is  not  without  her 
attractions),  that  she  is  under  a  matrimonial  engagement 
vith  a  most  exemplary  man,  a  near  and  dear  friend  of  my 
own." 

"  Oh !"  said  Noel,  "  there  is  no  need  of  warning  off 
George,  Sir ;  he  has  absolutely  forsworn  the  sex,  as  to  any 
*  proceedings  in  the  way  of  marriage.' " 

"  I  only  wish  to  be  candid  at  the  outset,"  said  Arden  ; 
"let  us  understand  each  other,  and  it  will  save  any  future 
disagreements  in  the  family." 

**  As  for  me,"  said  George,  *'  if  my  dear  uncle  were  to 
show  me  a  second  Venus,  I  would " 

"  Make  no  protestations,  George,"  said  the  Colonel, 
^^  the  heart  and  passions  of  a  man  are  not  at  his  own  dis- 

Swd— it  would  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  they  were, 
ere  is  only  the  invincible  power  of  woman  over  his  fate 
^d  destiny  left  as  a  set-off  against  the  innumerable  act9 
l2 
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of  crimiDality  which  unhappily  fill  the  reeords  of  our 
courts  :  take  my  advice,  and  reserve  to  yourself  the  fuU 
benefit  of  the  palliattou.  Hoxverer,  harmg  told  you  the 
exact  state  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Miss  An- 
struther  resides  with  me  here,  we  will,  if  you  please,  go 
and  visit  her.  'We  shall  find  her,  I  dare  say,  in  her 
boudoir." 

The  Colonel  rose  and  led  the  way — the  name  of 
Anstruther  was  can^tsaed  by  the  young  men  in  a  whisper 
during  their  progrQ^,.-at)d  George,  who  in  his  own  mind 
was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  young  lady, 
maugre  all  the  hints  a^  ipsinuations  of  his  mend,  could 
only  marvel  why  this  new  adoption  had  so  completdy 
usurped  the  place  of  Louif  a^Ni^YiUe,  remembered  by  him, 
it  is  true,  only  as  the  idol  •ft^his'^imcle,  and  about  whom 
he  carefully  abstained  from  ma}&h^  any  inquiries,  lest  he 
should  thereby  le^d  the  old  gentleman  to  imagine  that  she 
retained  the  smallest  possible  share  of  his  interest  or 
affection. 

The  Colonel  having  himself  ushered  his  guests  into  one 
of  the  drawing-rooms,  proceeded  to  Louisa's  "  snuggery," 
and  having  allowed  a  certain  period  of  time  to  elapro^ 
that  the  young  men  might  discuss  the  subject  at  their 
leisure,  and  hb  fair  charge  prepare  herself  for  the  meeting 
which,  to  Aer,  was  full  of  interest  and  difficulty,  returned 
with  her  to  the  room,  where  he  found  them  occupied  in 
admiring  the  prevailing  good  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
decorations  and  furniture ;  but  soon  were  diey  doomed  to 
withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  innumerable  bits  of  virtik 
which  surrounded  them,  to  feast  them  upon  a  piece  of 
Nature's  handiwork,  far,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
George  was  dazzled  in  an  instant ;  and  when  the  Colonel 
presented  his  beautiful  charge  as  Miss  Anstruther,  he 
watched 'his(  uiephew's  countenance  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  thing  like  recognition  ia  its  expression ;  but 
no,  the  kttghing,  rmnping,  ^r4)ttBred  '<  loui''  of  his 
youth,  had  so  com][^etely  merged  m  the  dark-fedced; 
graceful  creature  then  before  hni,  that  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  lovely  form  aid  features,  adasiration  undivided  and 
Haqualified  possessed  f ' 
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Noel  was  stricken  too,  but  in  a  totally  dJflferent  manner: 
be  perceived  the  violent  agitation  which  Louisa  laboured 
to  conceal,  and  set  it  down  for  acting,  somewhat  overdone. 
George  was  abashed  by  her  beauty,  but  Bertie  decided 
upon  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  the  course  of 
his  future  acquaintance  with  her. 

I^uisa  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely  flurried,  and 
Qeoige  was  in  no  condition  to  commence  the  conversa- 
tion, aUhough  Noel  had  the  good  taste,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  leave  the  lead  to  him. 

Any  observation  upon  the  weather,  the  usual  ice-breaker 
upon  sudi  occasions  in  low  life,  being  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  George  asked  for  information  on  a  point  where- 
upon he  was  perfectly  well  informed  already. 

**  Yow  have  not  been  long  in  town.  Miss  Anstruther  ?** 
aid  he. 

**  Only  three  or  four  days,'*  was  the  answer ;  and  to 
i«r,  Qecn^e  seemed  but  little  altered  either  m  countenance 
or  manner  mkde  they  parted. 

^  Have  you  been  much  in  London  V*  asked  the  young 


**I  never  was  here  till  now,**  replied  Louisa;  and  at 
that  moment  the  old  gentleman  engaged  No^l  upon  some 
popular  topic,  for  wUch  Louisa  felt  extremely  grateful; 
and  Noel  .wished  him  at  lericho. 

*"  It  is  extremely  strange,'*  sahi  George ;  and  he  turned 
nxmd,  as  if  about  to  appeal  to  Noiel  for  a  corroboration  of 
what  he  was  about  to  say — ^but  in  vain — ^he  was  occupied. 
^  But  I  could  have  fancied  that  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you,  or  rather  hearing  your  voice,  a  few  evenings  since,* 
at  my  house.** 

"  I  suspect  you  were  deceived,'*  said  Miss  Neville :  **I 
have  not  left  your  uncle  for  some  time.*' 

**  It  is  very  singular,— -I  might  be  mistaken,"  continued 
"young  Arden,  '« but  the  tone  is  strikingly  similar ;"— and 
die  conversation  resumed  its  generality.  Still,  however, 
the  voice  of  Miss  Anstruther  forcibly  reminded  him  of  his 
visiter  in  the  blue  domino;  and  although  the  style  of  dress, 
her  figure,  and  constrained  manner  at  present,  the  sub- 
dued intonation  of  her  voice,   and  fifty  other  adventitious 
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circumstances  combined  to  puzzle  him,  he  felt  by  no 
means  displeased  at  finding  his  uncle's  protegie  so  closely 
resembling,  in  the  only  point  upon  which  he  knew  her» 
the  girl  of  whom  he  had  been  dreaming  and  ravmg  since 
their  brief  interview ;  and  though  certainly  not  yet  shaken 
in  his  antipathy  towards  mairis^e,  he  rested  his  eyes  upon 
the  downy  cheek  and  coral  lips  of  Louisa  with  a  gaze  as 
intense  as  that  of  Noel's,  which  was  also  riveted  on  the 
same  bewitching  object;  but  as  different  in  its  character 
as  light  from  darkness. 

Noel,  although  professedly  a  lady-killer,  had  dissipated 
much  of  his  time  amongst  such  females  as  he  could  not 
associate  with  in  general  society;  and,  as  is  not  unusual 
with  men  so  circumstanced,  had  formed  his  opinion  of 
women  generally  upon  the  specimens  which  had  chiefly 
come  under  his  own  personal  inspection.  Hence  he  had 
taught  himself  to  believe,  that  they  were  universally  made 
up  of  trickery  and  deception. — Dignity  of  character  and 
innate  virtue  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  vocabulary  of 
female  attributes ;  in  every  naivete  of  innocence  he  saw 
the  allurements  of  vice ;  from  every  artless  word  he  im-v 
plied  some  hidden  meaning ;  and  thus  being,  as  he  fancied, 
skilled  in  the  female  character,  devoted  himself  only  to 
thaty  which  he  considered  the  object  of  their  lives  ahd 
conduct,  treating  them  as  food  for  amusement,  and  ob- 
jects of  gratification,  rather  than  as  they  really  are,  the 
bright,  cheering,  charming  sources  of  social  happiness  and 
refined  delight. 

In  ten  minutes  George  was  convinced  that  there  had 
never  existed  a  more  interesting,  lovely  girl  than  Miss 
Anstruther ;  and  Noel  had  decided  that,  after  **  ten  days' 
run,"  he  should  make  the  prize  his  own  ;  and  this  antici- 
pation was  founded  upon  the  certainty,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  even  a  man  of  seventy-two  and  a  girl  of  nineteen  could 
not  live  in  the  same  house,  without  the  occurrence  of' 
something,  which  other  people  would  call  criminal,  but 
which  he  deemed  perfectly  natural ;  and  as  for  the  evi- 
dences of  her  modesty  and  timidity,  he  considered  them 
only  as  so  many  blinds  and  baits,  to  deceive  the  old  man 
%na  tempt  the  young  ones. 
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The  introduction  of  these  youthful  heroes  to  Miss  An- 
strather,  was  the  signal  for  mischief, 

"  Treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

In  all  societies,  under  all  circumstances,  let  the  evident 
causes  be  what  they  may,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
yoman  is  the  primum  mobile.  Cynics  tell  us,  that  money 
11  the  grand  mover  of  all  things,  as  I  have  somewhere  be- 
fore noticed,  and  say,  that  if  we  look  round  the  world  and 
search  into  its  ways  and  transactions  as  minutely  as  we 
can,  we  shall  find  six-and-eightpence  at  the  bottom  of 
erery  thought  and  every  action  of  mankind ;  and  this  may 
be  partly  true,  but  it  is  ten  thousand  times  oftener  true  as 
relates  to  the  influence  of  woman ;  and  in  the  particular 
case  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  the  ascendancy  of  the 
latter,  over  the  former  was  destined  amply  to  be  proved. 

The  conversation,  which,  for  a  first  interview,  was  sus- 
tained with  something  like  spirit,  seasoned  by  anecdotes 
fiom  the  Colonel,  by  the  gentle  suggestions  and  soft  assi- 
daities  of  George,  and  by  the  malicious  representations  of 

Sssmg  events,  given  with  infinite  skill  and  smartness  by 
r.  Bertie  Noel,  continued  for  some  time,  until,  a  servant 
announcing  Miss  Anstruther*s  carriage,  she  left  the  con- 
clave, and  was  followed  by  the  Colonel,  who  made  his 
excuses  to  his  visiters  for  his  temporary  absence,  and  pur- 
posely left  them  again  together  to  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion upon  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

"  Well,"  said  Noel,  as  they  left  the  roomj^  "  what  do 
you  think  of  ^/ia^«" 

"  Why,  I  think  she  is  an  angel !"  said  George. 

"  She  is  a  much  better  thing,"  replied  Noel ;  "  she  is^ 
a  devilish  pretty  girl,  full  of  all  the  little  trickeries  of  her 
trade,  and  looking  as  demure  as  a  vestal ;  but  it  won't  do, 
my  dear  fellow.  I  know  a  woman  in  a  twinkling — I  can 
tell  you  the  meaning  of  all  those  looks  and  sighs,  and 
throbbings  and  bobbings — mark  me,  Master  George — 
she  will  soon  be  one  of  us — a  regular  lady  of  fashion." 

"For shame!  Noel,"  said  George;  "I  never  saw  so 
much  inartificiality  in  my  life." 
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**  UmpV  Mud  Nod,  <' whatthelidLeffBcaU  aTiiid  mind, 
I  suppose." 

^'  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  she  was  th|^  blue  domino^ 
at  my  masquerade,*'  continued  George. 

^'llnVrsaid  Noel,  '^  seems  extreoidy  probable,  m^ 
4&ti ;  but  I  should  not  adduce  ^  kkt  of  her  havii:^ 
been  the  blue  domino  at  your  mtaquerade  in  siippc»rt  c? 
ber  yemal  freshness.  Now  take  my  advice,  Arden ;  let 
lis  have  none  of  your  infernal  Sentiment  about  the  girl->-> 

nhav^  had  enough  of  one  jilt,  and  a  happy  escape  yott 
^— do  not  run  your  head  mto  the  collar  again,  without 
the  smallest  reason :  be^des,  over  and  above  all  thingg, 
you  know  she  belongs  to  your  uncle." 

^'  Merely  as  his  charge/'  said  George--*''  his  ward-^ 


''  His  ward !— -yet,"  said  Noel,  **  and  I  should  by  no 
Bieans  dislike  to  ease  him  of  the  trust  upon  his  own 
tarns." 

''  Didn't  you  hear,"  said  Arden,  ''  that  she  is  ^^aged 
lobe  married?" 

*'  Well,  then,  if  she  be,"  said  Nod,  *'  that  is  the  stroi^ 
est  possible  reason  why  you  should  have  nothing  to  say  td 
her.  You  would  not  rob  the  poor  gentleman,  who  is  your 
mncle's  special  favourite,  of  his  delicate  hnde.  Yon  will 
please  to  remember  that  you  did  not,  by  any  means,  rslidi 
the  experiment,  when  it  was  tried  upon  yourself,  Mastet 
Arden." 

"  I  never  rejoiced  in  that  event  so  completely  as  now,** 
exclaimed  George,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  animation* 

*^  Indeed !"  said  Nod,  ^  then  yon  are  going  the  way 
dT  the  W(»rld,  and  have  made  up  your  mind  to  Ml  in  love 
with  Miss  Anstruther,  merely  because  you  have  be^  re* 
gularly  warned  off;  there  can  be  no  otli^r  reason." 

**  Look  at  her !  Bertie,"  said  George,  almost  romantic 
oally. 

'^  So  I  did,"  said  Bertie,  **  the  whole  time  she  was  dt* 
ting  here,  and  I  repeat  I  never  saw  a  nicer  yoang  creature, 
to  be  ward  to  one's  uncle,  or  governess  to  one's  sister,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life." 
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*'Wot  iriMune,  for  shame  I''  cried  Azden,  **  how  caa  yoa 
talk  in  this  mtaiierr 

''I  speak  as  I  feel,  George/'  said  Bertie;  ''as  I  haTO 
tM  yoa  over  and  OTer  again,  you  lost  ImAj  Fraaees  by 
joor  exquisite  sms^ity  asd  overnirefixieiamit ;  that  talk<*> 
rng  in  a  corners  howeter  pfeasaiAia  coaapanyy  won't  carry 
jsar  point." 

^  Hang  Lady  Frances  !*'  said  Georee  peevishly. 

''(Mifiel  GeoE^e,''  said  Noel,  <'if  the  ladies  wereto 
hear  that  their  devoted  eavuUere  $erf>e$Uey  the  ieatimeB*» 
til  Mr/Ard^,  eovid  talk  of  hanging  the  accomplished 
^iu;hter  of  an  English  Earl,  to  whom  he  had  plighted 
ist  mith,  as  if  she  were  a  small  pappy«dog,  their  flans  would 
k  apiead  in  baide  arra]^  against  aim.'' 

"  Do  not  vex  me/'  stud  George ;  and  he  thought  at  the 
ttoment  that  he  had  never  jh  his  life  seen  any  husian 
lieiDg  80  thoroughly  and  detestably  disagreeable,  as  has 
basom  friead,  Bertie. 

At  this  junctine,  it  must  be  confessed,  something  l&e 
initatioQ  manifested  itself  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  George 
Aideu,  the  increase  of  which  to  any  serious  height,  how- 
ever, was  suddenly  and  presently  checked  by  the  return  of 
kia  uide ;  who,  perfectly  aware  from  the  appearance  of 
the  young  men,  as  well  indeed  as  from  the  loud  tone  of 
voice  m  which  the  last  injunction  of  his  nephew  had  been 
givan,  that  an  antaiated  conversati(m  had  taken  place,  im- 
■teiliately  proposed  an  excuxskm  to  look  at  one  of  his  new 
carriages,  which  was  just  receiving  the  finishing  touch 
bom  Uie  hands  of  Mr.  Leader. 

**lBm  sorry,  Sir/'  said  Bertie,  *^  that  I  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  you.*' 

''We  shall  see  you  at  dinner,  perhaps/'  said  the 
Cokmel,  (strange  to  say)  to  the  great  mortificaUoa  of 
George, 

''I  ^all  be  too  hi^py/'  replied  Noel;  *^  indeed 
iK>lhing  but  business  would  take  me  from  your  exploring 
party  to  the  coadimaker's." 

'*  Busittess  \"  said  old  Arden ;  '<  you  are  not  much  of  a 
pan  of  business,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bertie.  If  there's  a  lady 
m  the  case,  I'll  give  you  up  wkhout  a  murmur ;  if  not, 
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(H)ine  with  ta^-you  can  have  no  business  elsewhere  to  in- 
terfere with  the  advantages  I  should  derive  frcHu  yoi^ 
opinion  upon  my  new  hammer-cloth." 

George  could  have  said,  and  it  would  not  have  dis- 
pleased him  in  the  then  temper  of  his  mind  to  say,  tkfl^ 
^rtie  could  have  no  business  where  he  was. 

"  I  positively  must  go  into  the  City,"  said  Bertie ;  whqi 
as  he  found  the  Colonel's  anxiety  to  have  his  opinion  ap- 
parently increase,  proportionably  increased  his  affirma- 
tions of  the  impossibility  of  giving  it. 

"  The  City  !*'  said  Arden ;  *«  what,  to  ballot  at  the 
India  House,  or  transfer  Stock  at  the  Bank  V* 

"Neither,  Sir,"  said  Bertie;  "but  I  happen  to  have 
occasion  for  five  hundred  pounds.  I  have  overdrawn  my 
banker,  and  unless  I  call  and  sooth  the  monster,  I  shaU 
have  my  drafts  dishonoured,  or  some  agreeable  aflfair  of 
that  kind." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds !"  exclaimed  Arden,  "  what, 
George,  will  you  allow  your  friend  to  break  up  our  party 
for  such  a  mighty  affair  as  five  hundred  pounds?" 

"  Sir,"  stammered  George,  I  know  nothing  about  it — 
I^" 

The  truth  is,  George  had  not  five  hundred  pounds  at  his 
command ;  and  if  he  had  had  five  millions,  Bertie  at  that 
moment  would  have  shared  none  of  it ;  so  vexed  was  he 
at  his  conduct  about  the  young  lady,  and  so  anxious  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  go  any  where  rather  than  stay 
where  he  was. 

"This  is  very  ungracious,  George,"  said  old  Arden, 
"and  very  unlike  you,  Mr.  Bertie,  you  must  allow  me 
to  correct  my  nephew's  taste ;  make  me  your  banker.  I 
know  what  young  men  and  their  expenses  are ;  do  me  the 
favour  to  let  me  know  what  will  answer  your  purpose ; 
one  of  my  servants  can  send  your  communication  to  Lom- 
bard-street, and  we  shall  still  profit  by  your  taste,  and 
judgment." 

George  was  thunderstruck  at  this  piece  of  gratuitous  li- 
berality ;  in  fact  it  grieved  as  much  as  it  surprbed  him : 
he  fancied  he  perceived,  in  the  extraordinary  change  in  his. 
uncle's  manners  and  conduct^  an  alteration  of  character. 
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arising;  as  he  feared,  from  a  deterioration  of  intellect,  and 
most  assuredly  would  have  sayed  the  old  gentleman's  mo- 
ney at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  had  his  finances  been  in  a 
eondition  to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  as  it  was,  he  stammered 
out  some  words  confusedly,  and  gave  Bertie  a  look  expres- 
sive of  a  desire  that  he  should  not  accept  his  uncle's  pro- 
posed favour. 

Bertie  Noel  could  see  a  Duke  at  half  a  mile,  and  could 
hear  the  softest  whisper  of  invitation  from  an  immeasur- 
able distance;  but  to  repulsive  looks,  or  disagreeable 
words»  he  was  as  blind  as  Homer,  and  as  deaf  as  Miss 
Goddy  of  Geneva ;  and  to  all  the  tel^aphing  of  his 
firiend  he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  quietly  repeated  the  extent  of  his  wants  to 
the  Colonel,  who,  to  George's  utter  confusion,  proceeded 
to  write  a  check  for  the  amount,  during  which  process, 
the  amiable  Noel  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of 
triumphant  joy  at  the  unexpected  success  of  his  attack 
upon  the  veteran's  purse. 

It  was  now  that  the  integral  goodness  of  George's  heart 
began  to  show  itself — it  was  now  that  he  determined,  at 
the  very  first  opportunity,  to  speak  seriously  to  his  uncle ; 
and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  Miss 
Anstruther,  resolved,  whenever  a  fit  season  should  come, 
to'  inquire  of  her,  what  period  of  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  extraordinary  change,  now  so  perceptible  in  the  old 
gentleman's  conduct,  had  first  been  apparent.  He  thought, 
by  inducing  this  conversation,  he  should  be  able  to  sa- 
tisfy his  mind,  as  to  whether  it  was  under  her  influence 
that  wasteful  extravagance  and  wanton  expenditure  had 
assumed  the  places  of  moderation  and  steadiness,  and  dis- 
cover, by  the  view  she  appeared  to  take  of  his  uncle's  pre- 
sent proceedings,  what  were  really  the  feelings  by  which 
she  was  actuated,  in  her  conduct  towards  him.  He 
dreaded  the  trial :  he  was  convinced  that  if  his  worst  sus- 
picions were  well  founded,  no  representations  of  his  could 
alter  or  turn  the  course  of  events,  while  his  interference, 
if  reported  by  Miss  Anstruther  to  his  uncle,  would  per- 
haps exclude  him  from  the  society  of  that  uncle,  or  as  he 
felt  it,,  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  from  that  of  Miss  An- 
struther herself. 
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Hie  fint  proceeding,  however,  of  the  day  was  the  yisit 
to  the  coadunaker's.  Bertie  soddenly  recoHected,  ao 
eoon  as  he  had  gotten  the  check,  that  it  would  be 
vieless  troubling  the  Colonel's  servant  to  go  iato  the 
4sity  with  it,  because  it  would  be  past  bankmg-hours  bj 
the  time  he  reached  Lombaid-atrectL  Accoraingly  the 
trio  directed  their  steps  saunteringly  towards  Leada% 
where  they  discovemd  lliat  admirable  master  of  the  horse, 
Mr.  Arthur  Dyson,  actively  employed,  superintending 
the  hanging  of  Ihe  carriage  in  question..  This  exeaa- 
plary  young  man  having  ascertamed  that  George  and 
oertie  were  gone  to  the  Cokmers,  and  knowing  also,  that 
an  appmntment  had  been  made  with  the  coachmaker  at 
half-past  four,  proceeded  to  the  spot  to  wait  their  arrival, 
having  also  ascertained,  from  WilaoUy  ^lat  the  Colonel 
was  to  ** give  a  feed''  that  day — a  term  introduced,  I 
presume,  originsdly  by  gentlemen  of  the  tnif,  but  now 
applied  indkcriminately  to  sudi  middle-4iged  and  eldedy 
dupes,  as  are  sufficiently  good-natured  to  fill  with  doH 
ners  and  make  glad  with  wine  the  unhoutfed  danglers  of 
the  day,  in  return  lor  the  trouble  they  iBtie  considerate 
enough  to  take,  of  dancing  widi  their  daughters,  or 
flirting  with  their  wives.  The  giving  good  feeds  is,  with 
many  of  these  worthies,  the  grand  criterion  by  idiidi  tiie 
virtues  and  talents  of  mankind  are  measured.  In  the  city, 
and  amongst  the  junior  branches  of  certain  honouiame 
professions,  which  shall  be  nameless,  the  phrase  is 
stronger,  but  the  value  and  meaning  are  precisely  the 
same:  these  persons  call  a  similar  favour  dther  a 
^  spread  "  or  '^  a  blow-out.**  Whenever  I  hear  a  man 
use  either  of  these  expressions  Ftake  out  my  note-book 
and  insert  his  name  in  a  list  which  I  keep  there,  the  dnik 
sification  of  which  I  shall  here  omit,  seeing  that  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  page  in  which  the  muster* 
roll  of  such  persons  is  written,  is  that  which  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  another  list  which  I  also  keep— -of  gen- 
tlemen. 
^  It  will  be  quite  evident,  however,  to  the  class  of  indi- 
viduals alluded  to,  and  who  are  adepts  in  every  litde 
amniiess  and  contrivance  likely  to  bring  about  an  invi-* 
tation  (or  as  they  call  it  with  equal  good  taste  an  ^Wii« 
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vite^i  that  Mr.  Arthur  Dyson  placed  himself  in  Leader's 
shop,  not  so  much  for  the  pnrpose  of  jumping  and 
bumping  himself  about  in  Colonel  Arden's  new  carriage 
in  order  to  try  the  springs,  as  for  that,  of  getting  asked  to 
join  his  dinner-party  in  the  evening.  The  bait  was  taken 
and  the  jockey  invited,  and  after  a  lengthened  dissertation 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  Polignacs  and  Grasshoppers^ 
and  all  the  other  varieties  of  the  article  then  under  dis- 
cussion, the  party  separated  for  their  morning's  ride  in 
the  park,  binding  themselves  to  meet  again  at  Colonel 
Arden's  at  half-past  seven. 

These  arrangements  were  concluded  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Noel  and  Dyson,  who 
shortly  after  paired  off  together,  the  one  to  tell,  and  the 
other  to  hear  the  history  of  Miss  AnstrtDTther ;  of  the  way 
in  which  the  old  gentleman's  establishment  was  managed, 
and  all  the  other  little  (details  whence  these  youthful 
sages  intended  to  cull  materials,  whereby  to  guide  their 
future  course  of  conduct. 

To  George  alone,  of  th«  four,  did  the  accession  of  his 
two  friends  to  the  dinner-table  appear  to  give  equivocal 
satisfaction.  His  uncle  p^ceived  the  evidence  of  his 
nephew's  feelings  in  his  countenance,  and  was  pleased  to 
see  how  the  invitations  to  the  yoimg  beaux  affected  him. 
George  was  restless  and  nervous  ^s  the  hour  of  dressing 
approached,  and  although  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Anstruther  was  but  a  few  hours  old,  and  although  more 
especially  he  had  been  cautioned  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  her  engagenoent  in  another,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  indeed  there  was  none  at  the  moment  in  the  Colonel's 
mind,  that  she  was  the  cause  of  that  sudden  change  in 
his  feelings  towards  his  bosom  friends,  which  was  so 
dearly  perceptible.  They  would  engross  the  conver* 
sation,  they  would  alarm  the  timid  girl  by  the  boldness  of 
their  manner,  perhaps  offend  her  delicacy  by  the  strain  of 
equivoque  and  double-entente  in  which  their  histories  and 
anecdotes  of  real  life  were  usually  delivered ;  in  short,  he 
feitwhat  he  could  hardly  account  for,  and  what  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  described,  but  which  wound  itself  up 
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in  one  little  wish,  that  nobody  was  going  to  dme  in  Park- 
lane  but  himself,  his  uncle,  and  Miss  Anstruther. 

To  baffle  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  rational  evening 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  Colonel's  scheme,  and  aca»d» 
ingly  at  half-past  seven  the  party  were  assembled,  Arthur 
Dyson  being  in  due  form  presented  to  the  young  lady  of 
the  mansion. 

The  dinner  proceeded  as  usual,  the  dessert  followed, 
Miss  Anstruther  retired,  and  the  after-dinner  conversation 
ensued;  in  which  it  was  remarked  by  his  observant 
cronies,  that  George  seldom  participated.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  his  uncle,  and  he  watchea  the  varying  expres- 
sion of  the  old  gentleman's  countenance  as  his  compa- 
nions related  in  their  ordinary  style  the  fashionable  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  week,  discussed  with  fluency  and  flip- 

Eancy  the  talents  of  ministers  and  the  points  of  race- 
orses,  scanned  the  beauties  and  accomplishments  of 
ladies,  and  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  their  husbands ; 
descanted  on  the  relative  merits  of  wines  with  a  know* 
ledge  of  their  subject  equal  to  that  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Henderson  himself,  illustrating  their  lectures  by  frequent 
experiments  upon  the  various  products  of  the  Colonel's 
cellar;  until,  to  the  relief  of  their  excellent  friend  George, 
who  had  never  before  thought  them  either  so  stupid  or  so 
wicked,  the  Colonel  proposed  joining  the  lady  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Bertie  Noel  entered  the  room  first,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  commence  his  attack  upon 
Louisa  petrified  George,  who  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  entire  groundlessness  of  their  first  suspicions 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  connexion  with  his  uncle.  George's 
reserve  and  diffidence  were  not  unnoticed  by  any  of  the 
party — Noel  gave  several  significant  glances  at  Dyson, 
and  the  Colonel  looked  and  said  nothing,  but  Louisa, 
who  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  George's  conduct,  and 
whose  whole  heart  in  fact  was  hvff  evinced  her  feelings  on 
the  subject  by  a  measure  so  decided,  that  the  voung  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  not  at  all  in  the  secret,  with  difficulty 
suppressed  a  most  uncivilized  laugh. 
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After  enduring  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour  a  strained 
conversation  with  Mr.  NoeU  who,  simpering  to  show  his 
toeth,  had  fixed  his  downcast  eyes  upon  her  person,  with 
an  expression,  which,  although  to  her  innocent  and  vir- 
tuous mind  but  half  intelligible,  excited  sufficient  dis« 
gust  to  make  her  shrink  from  his  advances  and  atten- 
tions ;  she  quittied  the  sofa  she  had  been  unwillingly 
Bliaring  with  the  self-pleased  beau,  crossed  the  room  and 
otUed  the  attention  of  George  to  some  splendid  work  of 
art  which  was  lying  on  a  table  in  a  different  part  of  the 
apartment.  ^ 

This  sudden  and  independent  movement  was  seen  and 
noticed  by  all  the  party,  each  one  of  whom  was  watching 
^ihBi  might  happen  with  the  deepest  interest.  George 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  marked  preference  thus 
decidedly  shown  him — he  felt  delighted;  and  as  he  looked 
on  the  lovely  girl  who  addressed  him,  their  eyes  met — 
hen  wer%  not  abruptly  or  timidly  withdrawn,  as  they  had 
been  from  the  wanton  gaze  of  Noel ;  that  difference,  too, 
was  observed  by  all.  To  the  old  gentleman  it  was  neither 
extraordinary  nor  displeasing  —  to  the  young  ones  it 
teemed  natural  enough,  because  Arden  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  and  the  Colonel  was  his  uncle :  but  to 
George  himself  it  was  inexplicable. 

Established  at  the  remote  table  on  which  the  book  m 
question  was  placed,  the  young  couple  soon  became  in- 
terested in  their  subject,  animated  in  their  remarks,  and 
George,  riveted  by  the  unaffected  intelligence  of  his  fair 
partner,  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the 
sweetness  of  her  manner,  her  beauty,  and  her  tenderness 
(for  he  was  no  stranger  to  her)^  that  he  was  absolutely 
thunderstruck,  when  his  uncle,  advancing  to  the  sacred 
corner  where  they  were  installed,  informed  him,  that  as 
Mi4  friend,  Mr.  Noel  had  just  told  him  that  the  hotel 
where  he  lived  was  about  to  be  repaired  and  re-painted,  he 
had  prevailed  upon  that  gentleman  to  accept  of  rooms  in 
his  house. 

"  What  A^-e,  Sir !"  exclaimed  George. 

"To  be  sure,  George,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  have  no 
other  town-house  to  offer." 
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George  looked  half  wild  at  the  infonnaitioii,  Lonisp 
appeared  startled,  but  Bertie  said,  that  it  really  was  iJm 
kindest  thing  imaginable  of  the  Colonel,  for  the  smeU  d 
paint  was  ruinous  to  health,  and  that  as  to  going  iot^ 
strange  lodgings  at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  thej 
had  been  flavoured  for  three  or  four  mondis  by  othet 
people,  it  was  perfectly  abominable. 

AH  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  George  Arden  weie  al 
an  end.  What !  was  his  dncle  then  really  mad  ?  Introdud 
a  libertine  like  Bertie  ^^1,  as  an  inmate  iato  the  hous^ 
with  such  a  creature  as  Miss  Anstruther  ? 

It  appeared  indeed  bo  like  insanity,  that  the  unhappy 
nephew  was  doubly  grieved  and  mortified  at  the  announceH 
ment  of  such  an  intention.  He  tried  to  frustrate  the 
scheme  by  saying,  '^  that  there*  was  a  room  in  his  houa^ 
quite  at  Noel's  service,  as  he  knew— anfl-ft^" 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  George,"  said  Nod, 
*'  but  here  I  can  have  the  advantage  of  Miss  A||^truther'l 
assistance  at  the  breakfast-table :  and  a  breakfast- table 
without  a  lady  is  a  perfect  desert.  I  hope,  Miss  An- 
struth^,  you  like  green  tea  ?  I  must  insist  upon  greea 
tea.  Colonel — and  that  is  really  the  only  point  1  make." 

Whatever  you  please,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  old  Arden; 
<<  to  prove  by  my  conduct  V^e  estimation  in  which  I  h(At\ 
the  friends  of  my  nephew  wiil  be  my  greatest  pleasure; 
and,  I  am  sure,  my  young  lady  here  will  second  my  en* 
deavours  to  make  your  residence  under  my  roof  as  agrees 
able  as  possible." 

**  You  may  rely  upon  it,  Colonel,"  said  Noel,  **  th« 
desire  to  be  agreeable  will  be  mutual."  At  the  end  ol 
which  significant  speech,  Dyson  coughed — ^perhaps  acci- 
dentally, and  George  felt  more  than  half  inclined  t0 
withdraw  his  uncle,  and  renbonstrate  upon  the  extraor- 
dmary  nature  of  his  invitation.  He  repressed  the  incli- 
nation, but  was  by  no  means  more  easy  or  comfortable, 
when  he  saw,  probably  in  pursuance  of  some  telegraphic 
hint  from  the  old  gentleman,  his  adorable  Miss  Anstruther 
actually  join  in.  a  conversation  with  Bertie,  in  a  manner 
Biore  unrestrained^  more  lively,  and  evincing  decidedly 
more  pleasure^  than  was  perceptible  in  her  former  col* 
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loqny  ivitfa  the  same  person.  All  at  once  he  fancied  that 
he  had  been  deceivea  in  her ;  that  she  would  have  liked 
-tlie  conversation  in  the  comer  to  have  assumed  a  different 
oliaracter  from  that  which  it  really  took ;  and  that  to  a 
discussion  upon  etchings  and  engravings,  she  would  have 
preferred  some  more  moving  theme,  and  perhaps  expected 
proofs  of  the  impression  which  herself  hsd  made. 

But  when  the  moment  of  separation  came>  and  Bertie 

l^oel  evinced  strong  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  outstay 

George  and  Dyson,  who  were  going  home  together,  the 

young  gentleman's  irritation  was  manifest,  and  in  the  eyes 

.    of  his  quondam  friend  extremely  entertaining ;  no  little 

:  xnanoeuvre,  no  sly  suggestion,  no  general  remark  was  left 

untried  which  he  thought  likely  to  shake  the  purpose  of 

: .  ills  dear  BerUe,  but  when  they  were  on  the  very  point  of 

quitting  the  room,  and  his  uncle  said  to  Noel, ''  you  need 

S;  not  leave  us  just  yet,  Mr.  Noel — George  has  his  carriage 

>  here,  and  does  not  go  your  way,"  George  was  absolutely 

.:i  giddy  and  half  blind  with  that  sort  of  sickness,  utterly  in- 

;  J  describable  to  any  body  who  has  not  at  some  time  or 

£tt  other  suffered  it : — ^it  proceeds  from  an  absolute  devotion 

■e   to  only  one  object  (Uie  attainment  to  which  is  environed 

ftje  by  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  difficulties),  thwarted  by  the 

[  it  free  and  easy  familiarity  of  some  heartless  adversary,  who^ 

^£  without  aim  or  object  perhaps,    usurps  the  place  one 

yt  would  give  the  universe  to  occupy,  and  maintains  his 

^  ground  with  perfect  nonchalancey  wldle  his  suffering  rival 

(as,  perhaps  he  only  fancies  himself),  is  compelled  by 

«!;  some  untoward  circumstance  to  leave  him  in  quiet  pos- 

Q(i   session  of  the  envied  station. 

2^  Sir  Riehurd  Steele,  I  think  it  is,  who  describes  this 
^  I  feeling  in  x)ne  of  his  plays,  where  he  makes  a  lover  say 
!f0  to  his  mistress  : 

'^^  «<  Of  you  I  am  not  joabas, 

w  'Tis  mj  own  indeiert  that  giyea  me  feara, 

^nbi  And  tenderneas  forma  dangera  where  they're  not. 

i^  I  doaht,  and  envy  all  thinga  that  approach  thee  ! 

.  Not  a  taoA.  mother  of  a  long  wiah'a-for  only  child  ' 

^\,  Bebolda  with  aaoh  kind  terrora  her  infont  offapring. 

W.  AaldoherlloTe!" 

SICOITD   SEEIES.  M 
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This  was  the  feeling  of  poor  Oe<»rge  at  Uk  mom^it  ^ 
breaking  up  the  party.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  retract 
fail  intention  of  departing ;  he  could  not  of  course  force 
away  his  friend,  and  as  the  Colonel  so  pomtedly  inyited 
him  to  stay  beyond  the  others,  George  quitted  the  aporl* 
ment  and  the  house,  accompanied  by  Dyson,  in  a  humour 
by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  himself  or  his  ccnd* 
panion. 

'*  That's  a  fine  girl,  George,"  said  Dyson,  as  they 
walked  down  BrookHBtreet— for  George  had  sent  away 
his  carriage — why,  he  did  not  then  exactly  know,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  now  wholly  incompetent  to  say^ 

*•  Yes,  yes,"  said  George,  "  a  very  chaimiDg  jwatg 
lady,  indeed." 

"  You  have  hit  her  hard,  George,"  said  Dyson ;  "  she's 
done,  Sir, — knocked  over — hasn't  a  foot  to  stand  on." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Arden. 

<<  Mean  1"  said  Dyson :  **  Why,  what  does  hunting  in 
couples  mean  ? — ^what  did  all  that  nose-rubbing  betv^en 
you  mean  ? — why  did  she  ask  you  to  come  and  look  over 
prints  in  a  comer  ?  you  are  up  to  that  sort  of  thing  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Arden  :  she's  as  nice  an  article  as  I've  seen  for 
some  time,  and  I  wish  you  joy.  If  she  doesn't  come  to 
com  without  shaking  the  sieve  twice,  Fll  never  back  a 
horse  again — only  I'd  advise  you  to  keep  your  eye  ovar 
your  shoulder  as  you  go  along-^Mastisr  Noel  will  be  close 
at  your  haunches." 

*«  Noel  be l" 

**  Hallo  I  Hallo !"  said  Dyson,  "  what's  the  matter, 
George,  restive  ? — why,  this  is  a  new  fling  out !  what,  are 
your  *  withers  wrung'  already  ?" 

*^  I  am  in  no  humour  to  joke  on  the  subject,  Dyson,^ 
said  Arden  ;  "  we  had  better  change  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  George,"  said  Dyson,  "  I  only 
threw  out  a  warning — I  like  fair  starts.  I  don't  care 
three  yards  of  whip-cord  for  the  girl  myself,  but  I  hate 
jostling  and  crossing :  Noel  has  got  a  stall  close  to  the 
course — always  ready  for  morning  exercise — that's  what 
I  call  a  distance  and  seven  pounds.  I  merely  give  advice 
—it  don't  suit  my  book  to  meddle  with  such  things,  but  I 
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can  see ;  and  fomd  as  the  little  thing  seems  of  you  lust 
nowy  there's  nothing  like  constant  work.  Bertie  will  be 
always  at  hand." 

"  Mr.  Noel,"  said  George,  **  knows  better  than  to  pre- 
sume to-i — " 

"  Come,  now  IVe  done,  Arden,"  said  Dyson ;  "  here  we 
are  at  your  door.  I  didn't  think  the  thing  had  gone  half 
so  far — and  now  I  see  you  are  in  earnest,  perhaps  it  may 
give  you  a  comfortable  night^s  rest  to  tell  you,,  that  with 
that  girl,  Noel  has  no  chance  against  you.  You  could 
give  him  two  stone  and  a  half,  and  beat  him  in  a  canter--« 
you  are  a  head  of  him  already — keep  the  lead,  now  you 
have  got  it — ^all  I  say  is,  look  now  and  then  over  your 
shoulder." 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  technical  and  seasonable 
advice  the  friends  entered  the  house,  and  although  Dyson 
endeavoured  to  draw  out  George  upon  the  tender  topic  of 
Miss  Anstruther,  he  did  not  succeed ;  indeed  his  manner 
was  neither  so  worldly,  nor  so  winning  as  Noel's,  and  he 
contented  himself  by  eulogizing  the  Colonel  as  a  fine  old 
fellow,  and  a  jolly  old  boy,  and  a  prince  of  an  uncle,  until 
he  touched  the  otiier  string,  which  was  ready  to  vibrate  to 
bis  hearer's  heart. 

Next  to  the  newly-created  sentiment  of  Miss  Anstruther, 
and  his  sudden  inveterate  hatred  of  Bertie  Noel,  the 
anxiety  he  felt  for  the  sake  of  his  uncle  was  the  strongest 
and  most  exciting  feeling  which  agitated  him ;  and  it  was 
with  mingled  regret  and  surprise  he  discovered  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  solicited  Dyson  to  make  up  a  whist 
party  for  him  at  George's  on  the  following  day,  where  it 
bad  been  previously  fixed  that  he  should  dine — an  arrange- 
ment which,  now  that  he  had  seen  Miss  Anstruther, 
George  at  once  discovered  to  be  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  particularly  inconvenient :  she,  of  course,  would  not 
be  of  his  party,  and  the  possibility  of  her  bemg  left  alone 
in  the  house  with  Noel  (to  whom  George  resolved  on 
sending  the  most  pressing  invitation),  appeared  to  him 
absolutely  appalling. 

"  I  suppose  Mead  and  Dalby  may  dine  here  to-mor- 
irow,  George  ?"  said  Dyson. 

m2 
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**  To  be  sure,  Arthur,"  replied  Ardeu,  "  we  caimot.weU 
imdce  up  our  table  without  them.'* 

'<  I  mentioned  their  names  to  your  uncle,"  said  Dyaop, 
f*  and  he  desired  particularly  to  know  them." 

'<  Then  by  all  means  despatch  notes  early  to  them/! 
said  George ;  *^  do  not  let  m^  uncle  be  disappointed." 

^^  He  15  an  uncle,"  exclaimed  Arthur,  '*  an  uncle  who 
does  honour  to  the  age !" 

^^  So  he  is,  Arthur,"  answered  George :  but  I  know  his 

Eroperty  pretty  well,  and  he  appears  to  me  to  be  carrying 
is  liberality  and  extravagance  too  far." 

"  What's  that  to  us  ?"  said  Dyson ;  "  he  is  off  at  score, 
that's  true,  but  he  has  been  hoarding  so  long,  that,  like  a 
river  pent  up  within  locks,  his  money  rushes  out  dash- 
ingly ;  after  the  first  flood,  the  current  will  run  more 
quietly :  no  doubt  that  orphan  of  his — ^that  slip  of  the 
country  parson,  keeps  the  whip-hand,  gives  him  the  spur 
and  lets  him  go ; — when  once  the  women  get  hold  of  our 
hearts,  George,  heads  are  out  of  the  question." 

*^  Miss  Anstruther  is  incapable  of  crime  or  folly, 
Arthur,"  said  Arden. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Dyson ;  "  the  folly  is  your 
uncle's,  and  the  taking  advantage  of  it  is  certainly  no 
crime." 

" I  must  not  hear  this  language,  Arthur,"  said  Arden; 
"  I'm  tired — let  the  conversation  drop,  and  I  beseech  you 
never  let  it  be  resumed.  What  Miss  Anstruther  t^,  re- 
mains to  be  proved — what  my  uncle  w,  is  proved  already; 
and  not  one  syllable  derogatory  to  his  character  or  conduct 
must  be  uttered  in  my  presence,  and  so,  good  night." 

Saying  which  the  friends  parted,  Dyson  convinced, 
that  if  the  young  lady  should  happen  to  turn  out  well,  she 
would  inevitably  and  speedily  become  Mrs.  George  Arden 
— a  circumstance  dreaded  beyond  all  others  by  the 
hangers-on  of  her  devoted  admirer,  as  certain  to  cause 
their  expulsion,  and  the  substitution  of  comfort  and  good 
order  for  riotous  excess  and  profligate  libertinism  in  the 
Orosvenor-street  establishment.  To  avert  such  an  evil 
was,  of  course,  Dyson's  object  as  much  tiow  as  it  had 
been  when  the  Lady  Frances  threatened  the  subversion  of 
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the  irregular  republic,  in  wbich  Mr.  Dyson  and  many  of 
bis  friends  had  voices :  to  forward  NoeKs  affair  with 
Louisa  was  therefore  Dyson's  game  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  every  kind  of  scheme  was  canvassed  in  hi0 
aind  before  he  went  to  sleep,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of 
that  inestimable  spy  in  the  enemy's  camp,  Mr.  Wilson^ 
they  might  produce,  if  it  were  to  be  produced,  such  an 
iclaircissementy  as  should  at  once  decide  the  question, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  exemplary  old 
gentleman,  who  had  treated  them  so  kindly  and  hospi- 
tably. 

The  morning  of  the  following  day  had  been  fixed  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  for  Miss  Anstruther  andtheColond 
to  call  at  George's  house  in  Grosvenor-street,  which,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  the  young  lady  had  never  seen  it,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  she  should  wish  to  see ;  because  the 
ebony  cabinets,  and  tortoise-shell  and  buhl  commodes,  and 
Etruscan  vases,  and  Sevres  tables,  and  antique  orna- 
ments of  Mr.  George  Arden,  were  celebrated  all  over 
London ;  and  accordingly,  Dyson  resolved  upon  choosing 
the  time  when  that  visit  was  making,  to  find  out  Noel,  if 
he  happened  not  to  be  of  the  party,  and  urge  the  necessity 
of  expedition  ;  to  point  out  the  dangerous  symptoms  and 
tendency  of  George's  mental  disorder,  and  obtain  at  the 
same  time  from  Wilson  such  suggestions  and  reports  as 
m^htbemost  essential  to  the  laudable  undertaking  whidi 
had  for  its  object,  either  the  rum  of  a  virtuous  and  amiabte 
gid,  or  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  which 
would  infallibly  render  an  honourable  old  gentleman  bodi 
miserable  and  contemptible. 

All  turned  out  to  the  heart's  content  of  the  conspi- 
rators, and  in  furtherance  of  the  plan,  Noel  who  had  not 
S;  availed  himself  of  the  Colonel's  offer  of  apartments  m 
house,  but  who  had  announced  his  intention  of  in- 
stalling himself  that  very  evening,  did  not  visit  Park-Ian^ 
previously  to  the  departure  of  its  inhabitants  to  George's 
residence,  and  the  Colonel  and  Louisa  arrived  done  in 
Qtosvenor-street.  ' 

This  to'the  young  man  was  perfect  delight ;  he  again 
^eld  his  charming  new  acquaintance,  saw  her  agair 
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all  intellect,  mildness,  modesty,  and  kindness,  and  his 
joy  would  have  been  unalloyed,  had  it  not  been  for  ^e 
painful  anticipation  of  the  announcement  of  some  other 
visiters :  the  Colonel  saw  how  the  charm  was  workm^^ 
and  after  having  partaken  of  some  luncheoti,  asked  Louisa 
ivhether  she  would  lend  him  her  carriage  to  go  as  far  as 
Hanover-square,  or  whether  she  were  afraid  of  tru^ing 
herself  with  his  nephelK^till  he  came  back. 

To  George  the  proposition  appeared  the  most  extraor^ 
dinary :  it  seemed  at  once  strange  and  indelicate,  and, 
more  than  any  thing  which  had  yet  transpired,  induced 
him  to  doubt  ^e  nature  of  Louisa*s  connexion  with  his 
uncle :  he  paused  a  moment  anxiously  for  her  answer^ 
determining  to  be  guided  entirely  by  that  in  his  final 
decision  upon  her  conduct  and  character.  Judge  his 
amazement,  his  positive  mortification,  when  Louisa,  look** 
ing  archly,  and  in  a  manner  to  him  wholly  inexplicable, 
avowed  her  perfect  willingness  fearlessly  to  submit  her- 
self to  his  custody  until  his  uncle  should  return. 

It  was  this  unreserved  frankness  in  her  manner  td 
George,  the  unembarrassed  freedom  which  so  distinctly 
characterized  her  intercourse  with  him,  which  established 
in  Noel's  mind  the  certainty  of  her  impropriety  $  he  saw 
effects  without  searching  for  causes,  and  little  imagined 
that  in  the  newly-arrived  Miss  Anstruther,  he  bdield  the 
constant  'playmate  of  George's  youth,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  his  early  years.  As  for  George  himself,  the 
complete  alteration  of  her  person,  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  destroyed  any  recollection  which  he  might  hftfe 
had  of  her  appearance  as  a  child ;  and  now  the  very  8IIIt> 
gular  absence  of  all  ceremony,  and  her  ready  and  unem- 
barrassed concession  to  a  most  unaccountable  whim  of 
bis  uncle's,  it  must  be  confessed,  brought  him  a  littk 
round  to  his  friend's  way  of  thinking.  The  real  hatue 
of  Arden's  own  sentiments  towards  her  may  be  safdy 
tried  by  the  test  of  his  present  feelings ;  the  joy  and  plea- 
rare  which  an  ardent  lover  m%ht  naturally  anticipate  in  a 
lengthened^  tite-d-tite  with  such  a  girl,  instantly  gate 
way  to^ief  and  disappointment  that  she  should  so  eonly 
and  readily  have  granted  him  such  an  advantage.  .Still  te 
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nfied  upon  his  Tsanted  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
stertam  during  the  next  hour  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
and  rejoiced  at  all  events  that  the  opportunity  which  he 
bad  so  anxiously  sought  to  speak  to  her  of  his  uncle's 
proceeding,  had  thus  strangely  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
tented  it^f.  He  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  sequel; 
wUch,  it  must  be  confessed,  seemed  even  in  the  rage  for 
extremes,  so  evident  in  his  uncle's  present  variable  con- 
duct, something  like  *'  carrying  the  joke  too  far.'' 

^  One  condition,  George,  I  must  make  for  my  fair 
friend,"  said  the  old  gendeman.  ^'  It  is  all  very  well^ 
and  extremely  qorrect,  connected  ^  we  are,  that  she 
ihookl  trust  herself  here  during  my  short  absence ;  but  I 
ihonld  not  wish  that  any  of  your  numerous  friends  should 
know  the  fact,  and  therefore  you  had  better  give  di« 
lections  to  your  porter  to  admit  no  other  visiter  till  I 
wtttni." 

George  looked  at  Louisa,  doubtingly,  as  if  expecting 
ttther  a  remonstrance  or  a  flood  of  tears,  or  some  violent 
eihibition  of  outraged  delicacy  or  offended  pride ;  instead 
9f  which  all  she  said  was,  addressing  herself  to  George» 
"  How  extremely  prudent  your  uncle  is,  Mr.  Arden ;  he 
laally  is  the  most  considerate  person  alive." 

This  comjdeted  the  mystification  and  redoubled  Arden's 
•gitatbn:  as  the  Ck^nel,  however,  desired  it,  the  orders 
were  given,  Ihe  old  gentleman  retbed,  and  George  and 
I^misa  found  themselves  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  my  readers  to  imagine  the 
ettbarrassment  which,  und^  the  present  extraordinary 
riicumstances,  overcame  poor  George :  he  felt  his  colout 
MMne  and  go,  his  heart  beat,  and  his  bosom  heaved: 
before  him  was  the  object  of  his  present  admiration  and 
devotion — upon  the  f conduct  of  the  next  half-hour  de- 
pended perhaps  his  happiness  for  life.  Anxious  beyond 
■i^asnre,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  dispel  the 
apprehensions  which  Noel  had  at  first  excited,  and  which 
^  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  young  lady  herself 
*^6nied  m  some  degree  to  justify,  be  dr^ed  even  the 
Ksnlt  more  than  the  uncertainty ;  indeed  at  the  moment 
bit  uncle  left  the  room  he  did  not  exactly  perceive  (evei^ 
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if  he  bad  made  up  Us  mmd  to  the  measure)  by  whut 
means  to  attain  to  the  knowledge,  the  possesskm  of  wUdr 
he  so  ardently  desired. 

•  The  door  was  closed,  and  yet  the  youthfiil  couple  re* 
mained  silent ;  it  was  the  eloquent  silence  of  deep  feetii^/ 
he  looked  at  Louisa,  and  powerfully  contrasted  with  luv 
own  agitation,  beheld  her  pladdly  and  quietly  turainflB 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  from  which  it  must  be  ownm 
she  at  the  moment  raised  her  eyes  with  an  extremdy 
equivocal  expression,  ccmveying  to  her  companicm  a  sort 
of  arch  reproach  for  his  timidity  and  perturbation* 

This  George  saw,  and  knowing  that  in  the  moments  c^ 
trial  and  circumstances  of  peril  and  perplexity,  womeik 
possess  a  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  actmg  whicb 
nature  has  denied  to  man,  felt  at  once  warmed  by  Louisa'» 
encouraging  look,  puzzled  as  to  its  exact  meaning,  vexed; 
at  his  own  suppositions,  and  ashamed  of  his  own.pu8^ 
lanimity ; — ^yet  to  address  her  in  any  language  but  that  of 
friendship  would  be  absurd  — he  should  render  himself 
ridiculous ;  while,  if  he  allowed  the  favourable  0{^rtii«> 
nity  of  saying  something  to  pass  away,  he  doubtlessly 
would  incur  the  contempt  of  his  fair  companion. 

The  veriest  novice  could  not  have  made  his  advances 
upon  such  an  occasion  more  awkwardly  than  our  boasted 

Jrofessor  of  anthroposophy ;  at  length  he  broke  the  silence 
y  some  commonplace  question,  to  which  Louisa  gave  an 
answer  so  grave  and  elaborate,  that  he  was  convinced  she 
had  no  disposition  to  remain  mute,  whatever  his  might  he» 
Having,  however,  given  the  coup  i^easai^  George  ral- 
lied his  spirits,  and  after  gazing  on  her  for  a  momasty 
Jroceeded  with  a  little  faltering  hesitation  to  tdl  her  that 
e  was  most  anxious  to  seize  the  opportunity  afibrded 
them  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  dear  uncle  to  make  a  con* 
fidence  which  he  trusted  to  her  goodness  to  excuse. 

Louisa  bowed  assent,  and  listened,  having,  as  I  verily 
believe,  prepared  herself  for  an  abrupt  declaration  from, 
the  impetuous  young  gentleman.  ^'  It  is  impossible.  Miss 
Anstruther/*  continued  Arden,  "  not  to  perceive  that  my 
uncle  is  proceeding  in  a  career,  as  little  reconcilable  to 
his  habits  and  propensities,  as  it  is  eonsonant  with  Ua  age 
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or  cocoBittftiicet.  Will  yon  tell  me  how  long,  and  under 
iRhat .  mflveocey  this  .extraordinary  change  has  taken 
placer 

At.  tiie  conclusion  of  this  appeal,  the  expression  of 
Lmsa'a  countenance  was  completely  changed,  and  she 
amid. hardly  conceal  the  surprise,  not  unmingled  with 
rieasure,  which  she  felt,  when  she  found  her  eompanion 
devoting  to  the  interests  of  his  uncle  the  critical  hour 
whidi  she  apprehended  he  might  have  employed,  if  not  in 
a  worthier,  at  least  in  a  very  different  manner. 

*'That,"  said  she,'*  I  cannot  tell  you  Mr.  Arden;  but 
I,  who  owe  all  to  the  Colonel,  see  it  as  plainly  as  you  do : 
I  lament  it  perhaps  as  bitterly  ;  for  when  he  was  in  the 
country,  sanounded  by  suitable  friends,  engaged  in  ra« 
tional  pursuits,  respected  and  esteemed  as  he  was,  he  was 
indeed  in  his  prop^  sphere.  Here  his  conduct  is  extra- 
vagant and  extraordinary ;  he  has  formed  sudden  and 
close  intimacies  with  men  so  much  his  juniors,  whose  ac- 
complishments are  of  a  different  school,  whose  manners 
are  of  a  different  age,  that  I  tremble  at  the  prospect  be-> 
fere  us,  yet,  being  a  dependent,  how  dare  I  speak  V* 

''  Then  j(o»,"  said  George,  *'  have  nerer  encouraged 
the  disposition  which  so  strikingly  evinces  itself?" 

**  I V  exclaimed  Louisa,  "  I !  who  love  your  uncle !''  * 

**  Love !  Miss  Anstruther,"  repeated  G^ivge. 

*'  Yes,  Mr.  Arden,  love^  with  all  a  daughter's  affection. 
Surely,  Sir,  grateful  love  such  as  mine  is  neither  improper 
new  unnatural." 

**  I — am — ^wholly  unaware.  Miss  Anstruther,"  stam- 
xnered  George, — "  of — the — circumstances  in  which——" 

"You  shall  be  informed  of  them  all,"  said  Louisa,  '<  at 
any  time  you  please,  except  this ;  the  story  is  long  and 
aomewhat  dull,  and  by  no  means  a  good  subject  for  a 

This  bit  of  naiveti  upset  all  the  hopes  her  former  speech 
had  excited ;  he  recurred  to  the  print-book  of  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  to  Dyson's  raillery  of  his  timid  conduct 
^^Km  that  occasion ;  his  doubts  were  again  exdted,  and 
he  was  at  the  moment  mightily  puzzled  how  to  act. 

"  Pray,"  said  he,  **  allow  me  to  ask  one  question.  You 
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hate  been  some  time  m ident  whh  my  vnde,  did  jam 
erer  tee  at  his  house,  or  hear  him  speak  of  a  coosib  of 
mine,  Loaisa  Neville  T* 

This  imeipected  question  was  a  delicate  one,,  and 
startled  Loaisa  visibly.  She  fidtered  a  little,  bloshed. 
looked  down,  and  merely  said,  **  she  had  never  met  her.** 

It  was  deer  then  that  the  Golond  did  not  introdoce 
Miss  Anstruther  to  his  female  friends,  and  equally  deas 
that  Miss  Anstmtlier's  embarrassment  at  the  moment  arose 
from  the  necessity  she  was  under  of  .avowing  the  UcXf  or 
at  least  admitting  it. 

"Did  you  never  hear  my  uncle  speak  of  her  ?'*  said 
George. 

*' Frequently,"  replied  the  young  lady.  **l  liavu 
heard  your  uncle  say,  that  you  were  ike  greatest  possible 
friends  as  children-*-playfellows/' 

"  True/'  said  George :  "  it  is  true.  Miss  Anstruther, 
that  we  were  so." 

"  And  I  bdieve  he  thinks,"  oontmued  Louisa,  "  that 
you  entertain  some  lingering  affection  for  her  now,  and 
still  more,  that  the  feeling  is  mutual." 

''  I  was  afraid  of  thai/'  said  George.  *'  It  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  must  undeceive  him.  I  do  assure  yon. 
Miss  Anstruther,  and  I  speak  it  in  all  the  candour  and 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  she  does  not  retain  the  smallest 
share  of  it.  She  was  a  good-natured,  hoydenish,  white- 
haired  girl,  full  of  fun  smd  laugh,  and  I  was  a  boy  who 
liked  her  mirth,  and  romped  with  her,  and — " 

"Pray,"  said  Louisa,  recollecting  the  ten  thousand 
strange  pranks  which,  in  the  innocence  of  their  young 
hearts,  Uiey  had  played  with  each  other, "  don't  make  me 
your  confidant.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
the  young  lady  is  equally  heart-whole  with  yourself." 

"  I  fervently  hope  she  is,"  said  Arden,  serioosly,  "  I 
have  no  heart  for  her.  Miss  Anstruther." 

"  This  is  a  subject,  Mr.  Arden,  I  think  we  had  better 
not  touch  upon,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  tone  equally  grave. 
"  Suppose,  by  wa]r  of  changing  it,  we  amuse  ourselves  by 
criticising  your  animated  friend,  Mr.  Noel." 

"  Noel,  Miss  Anstruther !"  said  George  gravely ;  <<  how 
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eoBies  Mt.  Nod  to  be  associated  in  yoar  mind  with  nidi 
asBbjecC/' 

**  WhYy  very  naturally/'  replied  Louisa,  coquettishly. 
'^  Mr.  Noel,  I  think,  appears  to  4iaTe  a  heart  to  lend,  at 
all  events." 

"Perhaps  you  admire  Noel?*', asked  George. 

*'  I  think  him  extremely  handsome,"  answered  Louisa, 
"gay  and  goodhumoured." 

"  Indeed !"  muttered  George,  **  yes,  he  is." 

"  In  short,  I  conclude  he  must  be  all  that  is  amiable,'' 
continued  Louisa,  ''from  possessing  so  considerabk  % 
share  of  your  friendship." 

"  Friendship !"  repeated  Geo^e,  bitterly. 

*«  Your  uncle  seems  perfectly  enchanted  with  him." 
.  '^  My  uncle's  feelings  are,  of  course,  uncontrollable  by 
me,"  said  George ;  "  but  what  do  you  feel  towards  him, 
MissAnstruther?" 

"  Umph,"  said  Louisa,  purposely  hesitatbg ;  ''  I  have 
i^eady  said,  I  think  him  pleasant,  and  handsome,  and — ** 

"  Oh !  very,  very,"  said  George  interrupting  her  hastily, 
not  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  But  as  my  fate  is  sealed  in  this  world,"  added  Louisa^ 
"  I  have  no  chance  of  bemg  honoured  by  his  countenance 
or  affection." 

"  Miss  Anstruther,"  said  Geoi^,  warmly,  "  this  sort 
of  conduct  and  conversation  is  not  natural  to  you*  You 
are  at  one  moment  all  that  human  being  could  widi  you 
to  be ;  at  another  you  speak  and  act  as  if  you  would  drive 
me  mad." 

"  Mr.  Arden  !"  exclaimed  Louisa* 

"  It  is  true,  all  true,"  cried  George :  "  you  are  a  riddle 
*-«  mystery :  you  seem  to  possess  some  potent  spell  to 
command  my  destiny.  I  know  nothing  of  what  I  am 
saying;  but  I  conjure  you,  I  implore  you,  relieve  my 
anxiety— explain — tell  me  whom  it  is  I  address,  and  un* 
der  what  circumstances  this  close  alliance  between  yoa  and 
Mj  uncle  has  been  brought  alxKit  ?" 

Saying  which,  the  young  enthusiast,  to  enforce  his  p^* 
tioQ,  actually  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  as« 
tonished  young  lady ;  who,  rising  from  her  chair  at  the 
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same  moment,  gave  a  new  and  clearer  effect  to  the  scene 
which  burst  upon  Colonel  Arden's  sight,  who,  having  that 
moment  returned  from  his  visit  to  Hanover-square,  en- 
tered his  nephew's  drawiHg-room  exactly  at  the  interesting 
crisis. 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  "  Mr.  Arden !" 

"  Miss  Anstruther,  hear  me !"  cried  George,  not  per- 
ceiving: the  arrival  of  the  Colonel,  "  my  uncle — ^" 

*'  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  about  your  uncle  ?^ 
cried  the  old  gentleman :  ''  get  off  your  knees  as  fast  as 
possible,  Sir." 

Arden  was  petrified. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  young  folks  V*  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  To  what  have  you  exposed  me,  Mr.  Arden  V*  said 
Louisa. 

«*  I  am  ruined !"  said  George. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  this  is,  to  be  sure,  what  may  be  called  making  the  most 
of  time,  and  evincing  a  high  sense  of  honourable  delicacy 
towards  my  poor  littie  lamb.  Have  you  been  frightened^ 
dearest  ?"  added  he,  addressing  Miss  Neville,  who  be  it 
understood  was  actually  in  a  dreadful  state  of  alarm  lest 
she  should  laugh  outright  at  the  comical  distress  of  tbe 
unsuspecting  playfellow  of  her  youth. 

"  Not  much.  Sir,"  answered  "she. 

"  In  the  country,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  true  love 
is  timid,  silent,  watchful,  and  respectful; — ^here — *' 

"  Love !"  exclaimed  Miss  Neville,  "  it  was  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  anger  and  rage  that  your  nephew  was  addressing 
ilie  when  you  came  in." 

"  An  odd  position,"  said  the  Colonel,  *' to  have  tdken. 
up  for  that  purpose;  to  be  sure,  in  our  service  the  front 
ranks  fire  kneeling,  but  then  George  is  no  soldier.  However^ 
there  seems  but  one  course  for  me  to  adopt  at  the  mo- 
ment. Let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage,  love,  and  remove 
you  from  this  scene  of  contamination  to  a  safer  place^ 
where  by  forbidding  the  future  visits  of  this  rash  young 
gentleman  I  may  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  msalt 
nd  intemperance."     Then  turning  to  Geo^,  who  had 
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thrown  bimself  upon  a  sofa,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
Undsy  he  told  him  that  he  should  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
sent  Miss  Anstruther  home^  and  begged  him  to  remain  till 
then  where  he  was. 

The  Colonel  withdrew  his  fair  charge  from  the  apart- 
ment. However,  if  truth  must  be  told,  Louisa  did  not  at 
all  admire  leaving  her  poor  victim  in  his  distress  without 
some  explanation,  or  something  like  forgiveness.  The 
orime  would  have  been  venial  even  had  the  supplication 
been  of  a  different  nature,  although  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  somewhat  extraordinary ; 
for  in  these  less  formal  days  than  those  of  our  ancestors, 
a  lover  known  to  have  been  on  his  knees,  loses  his  charac* 
ter,  as  certainly  as  a  horse  does  for  the  same  fault. 

AH  her  attempts  at  soothing  or  conciliating,  however, 
were  purposely  frustrated  by  her  uncle,  who  having  de- 
qNitched  her  to  Park^lane,  returned  to  his  nephew. 

**  Well,  Mr.  George  Arden,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  pretty 
specimen  of  your  decency  and  decorum,  and  a  kind  proof 
of  the  high  respect  you  have  for  my  wishes  and  commands. 
t  warned  you  froiln  any  advances  to  this  young  lady,  be- 
cause I  told  you  ske  was  under  an  engagement  of  marriage 
with  a  particular  friend  of  mine ;  I  place  her  with  confi- 
dence under  your  roof  and  protection,  and  the  moment 
my  back  is  turned  you  seize  the  opportunity  to  outrage 
her  delicacy  by  conduct  so  extraordinary,  that,  if  I  had 
not  seen  it  myself,  no  power  on  earth  would  have  con- 
vinced me  that  you  were  capable  of  it." 

"  Uncle,"  said  George,  "  you  are  deceived." 

"  Deceived !  what  do  you  mean  by  deceived  ?"  said 
old  Arden.  ''  Did  I  not  see  you  actuisdly  on  your  knees 
to  Miss  Anstruther  ?" 

"  You  did, — ^but  you  little  know  the  cause  of  my  solici- 
tude," said  the  agitated  young  man ;  '^  you  little  know 
"what  I  implored." 

"  I  certainly  don't  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  but  I 
think,  George,  I  could  venture  a  pretty  shrewd  gues^." 

"  It  was  love — affection !"  sobbed  George. 

**  I  thought  so,"  interrupted  his  uncle. 
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*'  For  fout  Sir/'  added  the  yonog  man. 

^  Love  for  mef'  cried  the  Colonel ;  ^  what,  kneel  to 
Hiss  Anstmther,  against  approaching  whom  I  so  aerionsly 
warned  you,  to  evince  your  love  for  me  f  No,  no.  Sir! 
don't  attempt  to  palliate  your  crime  by  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions of  affection  for  meS  The  girl  is  a  charming  girl^ 
and  if  I  had  not  given  you  the  timely  notice  I  refer  to,  I 
diouldn't  have  cared, — ^save  and  except  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  your  own  house,  and  after  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  the  measure  was  somewhat  de^rate. 
HcMrever,  as  Ihave  said  before,  the  intercourse  must 
cease, — I  shall  observe  a  perfect  silence  on  the  subject, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

**  Uncle,  uncle !  you  misunderstand  me,"  said  George : 
*^  I  was  imploring  Miss  Anstruther  to  tell  me  by  what  tie 
she  possessed  the  influence  over  you  which  she  evidently 
has.  Having  once  ascertained  that  point,  I  would  have 
prayed  her  to  exert  it- to  save  you." 

**  Save  me,  young  gentleman  ! — ^what  d'ye  mean  ?"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Forgive  me,  Sir,"  said  George,  "  but  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  passing  scenes :  the  style  in  which  you  are 
living  is  far  beyond  the  means  which  you  have  always  told 
me  you  possessed.  You  have  servants  who  are  useless  to 
you,-i-carriages  untenanted, — and  horses  never  mounted." 

"  Indeed!" 

"  And  th«i,  Sir,"  added  Geoige,  "  you  seem  so  im- 
plicitly  to  believe  every  thing  which  those  by  whom  yoo 
are  surrounded  choose  to  tell  you;  and — Noel,  Sir, — you 
-—you — ^have  lent  Noel  money." 

"  Umph !"  said  the  Colonel,  **  so  have  you,  George." 

"  True,  Sir, — ^but  I  am  younger,  and — •' 

"  Richer,  perhaps,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  however.  Icon, 
dude  that  you  would  not  have  been  foolish  enough  to  lend 
him  money,  if  you  had  not  expected  him  to  repay  you ; 
besides,  I  suppose  I  may  do  as  I  please  with  my  own 
property  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sir,"  continued  George,  "  but— I  am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me — you  have  given  Noel  apartments 
in  your  house." 
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'' WeUyWlH^  then  r  said  ddAfden;  '' he  was  staying 
vHfa  fNMi  lart  year.'' 

^Trne,  Sir,  but—-" 

"  But  what  V*  atked  the  Colonel ;  **  you  recommendeil 
Um  to  me  as  being  at  once  the  oracle  and  model  of  afl 
liii  acquamtanee." 

<<  But  fou,  Sir«  are  not  living  alone." 

*'WeUlwhatthenr 

*^  The  best  of  men^unde,  where  women  are  concerned,'' 
mid  Qecnge, "  are- — '' 

"  Why,  yon  do  not  mean  to  insinuate/'  said  the  C!olonel, 
'*  that  your  honourable  and  excellent  friend  Noel  is  with- 
out principle.'* 

** No;  only " 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  his  uncle, 
gravely,  <'  particularly  after  the  recent  exhibition  we  vrit- 
neSKd  in  this  very  room.  Surely  yo«,  who  have  studied 
homan  nature  co  closely,  as  you  say  yon  have,  cannot, 
finr  two  or  three  years,  have  been  so  extremelv  intimate 
with  a  man.  on  whom  you  have  no  reliance.  If  this  is  all 
you  have  to  advance  in  defence  of  your  conduct  towards 
liifs  Anstrutber,  ilnder  your  own  roof,  it  is  but  little.  I 
ttpeat  that,  for  many  reasons,  it  will  be  wise  to  maintain 
luence  upon  the  subject  altogether;  but,  in  the  mean 
lime,  you  must  abstain  from  visiting  in  Paric-lane." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  uncle !" 
F  **l  fdll  take  care  that  Miss  Anstruther's  residence  in 
London  shall  be  shortened,"  said  the  Colonel.  ^^  Aftor 
her  departure,  I  trust,  we  shall  again  be  as  sociable  as 
ever;  but  during  her  stay,  the  duty  I  owe  to  her  family 
and  character  forces  me  to  say,  that  my  doors  are  closed 
igainst  you." 

*'  Once  more,  dearest  uncle,  listen,"  exclaimed  George. 
^'  On  any  subject  but  this,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  '^  I 
dine  with  you  to*day,  by  my  own  invitation — at  seven,  I 
amclude  ?" 

George  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  an^,  Oeoige,"  added  the 
old  gentleman  ;  '*  I  am  only  mortified  and  disappointed. 
However,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  wisest  and  best  for  all 
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parties  that  I  should  hear  no  more  of  the  afikir — iBdeed, 
at  present,  I  have  no  time,  for  I  promised  Wilson— —** 

"  There  again,"  interrupted  George,  "  that  fellov  Wil- 
son,— I  wished.  Sir,  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  hmm 
tricks — he — ^he— — " 

**  Is  what  you  always  considered  him,"  said  the  Cokniel, 
**  an  invaluable  servant ;  and  you  must  excuse  me,  if  ] 
beg  you  will  not  utter  one  syllable  to  his  disadvantage.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  sore,  and  feel  your  pride 
hurt  that  he  quitted  you  so  abruptly  ;  but  you  should  re^^ 
collect,  that  it  was  by  your  own  permission." 

"  It  was  because "  i 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  old  Arden,  cattii^ 
him  short,  '^  I  have  got  him,  and  am  quite  satisfied — pom 
have  lost  him,  and  are  displeased.  Can  there  be  two 
stronger  proofs  of  his  real  worth  ?" 

The  Colonel  had  hardly  concluded  this  speech  when 
some  visiters  were  announced;  and  the  old  gendeman 
quitted  his  nephew's  house,  to  organize  his  plans,  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  prospects  of  the  hopeful,  but  by  no 
means  "  fortunate  youth." 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  Colonel,  that  Louisa 
should  go  and  dine  with  Mrs.  Abberly  on  this  important 
day,  and  accordin^y,  on  his  return  home,  he  despatched 
his  fair  niece  to  his  lawyer's  residence,  in  Montague-place, 
where  she  underwent  the  heavy  details  of  a  plebeian  din- 
ner. To  grace  the  board,  there  was,  first,  a  tureen  filled 
with  stuff,  made  at  a  neighbouring  pastrycook's  (sent  home 
in  a  copper-pan,  upon  die  head  of  a  dirty  boy  in  a  linen 
jacket,  with  a  paper  of  sweet  cakes  under  his  arm),  called 
mock-turtle, — a  glue-like  mixture,  illustrated  with  dirt 
boluses,  much  in  use  amongst  modem  Goths :  secondly^ 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  cod-fish,  as  large  as  a  por- 
poise ;  and  a  haunch  of  mutton,  kept  till  half  putrid,  de« 
corated  with  a  paper  ruffle,  to  look,  and,  if  possible,  smeU 
like  venison.  The  second  course  consisted  of  Uicee  twice- 
roasted  pig^ns,  ambushed  in  parsley,  some  limp  jelly, 
some  sky-blue  6&inc-mange,  and  ^  huge  fruit  pie  covered 
with  crust ! 

The  poor  girl^  suffocated  by  the  oppressive  smells  which 
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a  iBOiflcd  lier,  and  worried  to  death  by  Mra.  Abberly  to 
-  eaty  and  eat,  and  eat,  passed  *a  wretehed  day,  and  wnen, 
^  wb:h  tke  dessot,  came  again  ail  the  little  Abberlys,  as 
ill  «Mid,  she  was  less  philosophical,  and  less  engagbg,  than 

the  ordinarily  contrived  to  be  upon  similar  occasions. 
\i »  in  addition  to  all  her  other  little  miseries,  I  cannot 
\:  i?oid  notictng  the  presence  of  a  young  underbred  genUe- 
:i  maB,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Abberly,  who  worried  her  to  death 
^  I9  his  importunate  civilities. 

r    He  was  a  little,  stout,  Uack-haired  man,  widi  extremely 
red  cheeks,  beetle  brows,  and  a  white  forehead ;  extrava- 
gantly dressed,  and  affecting  to  know  every  body  and 
:;  every  thing ;  his  conversation  was  full  of  plebeian  quaint- 
^  Besses,  and  his  manner  characterized  by  unbounded  fa- 
il miliarity.     He  punned  with  the  father,  and  played  with 
the  children,  was  on  excelled  terms  with  the  lady  of  the 
;  faoQse,  drank  three  cups  of  hot  tea,  and  flirted  with  the 
i  governess,  which  last  proceeding  was  a  considerable  re- 
<  Itef  to  Louisa ;  who,  by  the  calm,  placid  manner  in  which 
f  she  received  the  abrupt  advances  <^  the  pert  youth,  drove 
him  to  the  well-known  vulgar  Highgate  altemattve,  which 
s  he  had  previously  inform^  his  friends  he  had,  **  when 
I  qmte  a  boy,  just  for  fim,"  been  actually  sworn  to,  at  some 
t  pablicohottse  in  that  exited  village. 

Louisa,  in  fact,  never  was  more  unoomfortaUe:  she 
I  had,  during  the  morning,  been  engaged  in  aconversation^ 
\  to  her,  of  &e  most  intorestmg  cha^ctor ;  her  whole  mind 
I  was  occupied  by  the  subfect  of  it ;  she  reflected  on  the 
I  Ae^uation  which  George  had  so  candidly  made,  that  he 
!  had  no  heart  for  Miss  Neville,  and  yet  was  so  little  satis- 
fied of  the  real  motive  for  his  prostration  when  they  were 
iaterruj^ed,  that  she  could  not  decide  whether  she  hersdf, 
in  her  assumed  character,  was,  or  was  not,  actuidly  her 
own  rival,  in  her  real  one.    Her  dijBUence  was  such  that 
die  eouU  hardly  imagine  her  "  rural  duorms"  capable  of 
FOdnciag  an  effect  upon  George,  so  sudden  and  so  seri- 
ous as  tli^  captivation  of  his  hmurt ;  and  she  had  the  mo- 
desty to  attributo  all  his  agit^on,  all  his  wiUness,  and 
all  his  devotion  to  her,  to  his  affection  for  her  unele— a 
heBei;  whidi,  if  less  oomj^imentary  to  her  own  attractions^ 
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most  assuredly  did  not  deteriorate  from  her  high  esteem 
and  regard  for  George.        i 

When  a  woman  loves,  and  is  determined  to  love,  itmat*- 
ters  little  what  the  accident  or  incident  may  be  in  which 
her  beloved  is  involved — all  things  are  sure  in  her  mirid 
to  tend  to  his  advantage  ;  and  under  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  rosy  god,  his  votaries  discover  (perhaps  too 
late)  that  the  fillet  which  he  so  readily  lends  them,  is  su^ 
ficiently  long  to  cover  the  ears  as  well  as  the  eyes.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  Louisa  was  placed  in  a  difficult 
position :  if  George  had  enthusiastically  remembered  her 
as 

"  The  hallow'd  form 
Which  lore  first  traced/' 

it  would  have  been  clear,  that  the  impression  then  made 
was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  effaced  by  her  present  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  accomplbhments ;  and  although  sl^ 
longed  to  recall  to  his  recollection  those  hours  when  they 
were  all  the  world  to  each  other,  she  still  rejoiced  in  the 
hope,  since  the  hand  of  nature  had  so  completely  changed 
her,  that  the  power  which  her  childish  beauty  had  given 
her  at  one  time  over  Geoi^e  had  subsided  ;  and  could  she 
have  supposed,  as  I  before  said,  that  her  new  influence  in 
her  new  character  was  supreme,  she  would  have  been 
saved  a  world  of  pain  and  anxiety,  which  she  suffered  dur- 
ing the  siege  which  she  was  sustaining  in  Mrs.  ^bberly's 
drawing-room,  from  the  quibbling  nonsense  of  Mr.  Tad- 
pole, and  the  practical  familiarities  of  the  juvenile  branches 
of  the  family. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  hour  had  arrived  at 
which  the  carriage  was  expected  to  take  Louisa  home, 
when  Mr.  Abberly's  undersized  man-servant,  whose  thick 
creaking  shoes  (as  the  sounding  horn  foretels  the  comiBg 
mail),  always  announced  his  approach,  long  before  Us 
appearance,  delivered  a  note  to  Louisa,  mentioning  at  tkc 
same  time  that  her  maid  was  below.  This  event  some- 
what surprised  her,  but  conscious  that  all  her  uncle'4 
measures,  independently  of  being  correct,  and  of  its  beiiif 
her  bounden  duty  unhesitatingly  to  obey  them^  tended  to 
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4h0  great  point  of  George's  ddiverance,  she  sought  no 
farther  than  to  follow  his  instructions  which  were,  th§t 
Jibe  should  entreat  the  favour  of  a  bed  for  that  night  at 
Jlr.  Abberly's-oa  favour  no  sooner  asked  than  granted* 
Jdiss  Gubbins  could  sleep  with  Sophy,  and  Miss  Gub- 
liins's  bed  could  be  got  ready  for  Miss  Neville, — an  ar- 
lapgement  which  seemed  vastly  agreeable  to  every  body 
^ocerned,  except  Miss  Gubbins  herself,  who,. being  a 
governess  of  the  second  or  third  class,  did  not  preserve  the 
economy  of  her  toilet  with  that  care  which  marks  the 
nick-nackeries  of  more  refined  and  better  regulated  ladies 
of  the  same  profession.  The  drawers  of  her  dressing- 
glass  were  full  of  pins  and  old  papillotes,  her  hair-brushes 
were  few  and  ancient,  her  tooth-powder  was  crumbled  up 
in  the  envelope  of  an  old  letter,  the  tin  box  in  which  it 
was  formerly  kept  having  been  converted,  by  the  econo* 
mical  fair  one,  into  a  receptacle  for  some  cold  cream, 
which  she  bad  smugged  from  Mrs.  Abberly;  while  her 
dry  and  dustful  tooth-brush  and  nail-brush  slumbered* 
together  in  one  small  tray.  All  these  dreadful  discre- 
pancies were  to  be  remedied  before  Miss  Neville's  maid 
could  possibly  ^o  into  the  room ;  and  then  there  were 
haif-a-dozen  pair  of  old  shoes  in  one  drawer,  and  a 
ragged  bed-gown  in  another,  and  her  only  comb  was 
dirty,  and  there  were  two  little  vial-bottles  and  a  box  of 
corn-plaster  in  the  drawer  of  the  basin-stand,  and  then-^ 

Poor  Louisa  saw  the  dismay  her  request  had  occa- 
sioned, but  all  objections  were  overruled.  Miss  Gub- 
bms  protested  that  it  was  not  the  least  trouble  in  the 
worldr— quite  a  pleasure — and  it  was  so  lucky  Sophy  had 
been  let  to  sit  up,  because  Misspubbins  would  not  disturb 
her  in  going  to  bed. 

"  Do  you  sleep  with  Miss  Gubbins,  Sophy  ?"  said  Mr, 
Tadpole  to  the  eldest  girl,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
siusic-book^  so  that  Miss  Gubbins  might  hear  the  question, 
and  nobody  else. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sophy. 

*'  Oh  r'  sighed  Tadpole,  turning  his  eye  as  far  round 
towards  the  governess  as  tbe  stiffness  of  his  collar  would 
permit. 

K  2 
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**  And  we'll  hare  sadi  fun  in  the  morning/'  continued 
Sophy. 

**  Fun  !"  said  Tadpole,  ^  happy  child !"  and  patting  her 
<m  the  head,  he  rose  from  the  music-stool,  and  walked 
towards  the  window,  perfectly  satisfied  that  Miss  Gub- 
bins  not  only  had  heard,  but  understood  and  appreciated 
Ae  whole  of  the  interesting  colloquy. 

To  say  that  Miss  Gubbins  did  not  hear  it,  would  be  to 
my  that  which  is  not  true ;  a  sudden  contraction  of  her 
brow  announced  the  fact :  but  it  did  not  convey  an  ex- 
pression of  anger ;  it  was  only  meant  as  a  warning  g^lance 
to  Tadpole  not  to  talk  so  loud,  or  so  plainly,  before  Mrs. 
Abberly ;  yet  so  fond,  and  at  the  same  time  so  stupid  was 
Mr.  Tadpole,  that  he  never  rallied  his  spirits  after  the 
young  person  in  question  had  quitted  the  apartment  to 
put  W  **  room  to  rights,''  fearing  that  he  had  seriously 
ofiended  her  by  his  vulgar  allusion. 

So  disagreeable  a  termination  to  so  disagreeable  a  day, 
Louisa  could  hardly  have  anticipated.  It  was  not  that 
die  felt  annoyed  by  the  inconvenience  of  sleeping  away 
from  the  comforts  of  her  own  dressing-room — it  was  not 
the  feeling  that  she  had  turned  the  governess  out  of  her 
bed  which  annoyed  her:  upon  these  subjects,  which 
would  have  agitated  smaller  minds,  Louisa  was  quite 
calm  and  composed;  but  it  was  because  she  was  thus 
suddenly  and  inexplicably  separated  from  her  uncle — it 
was  because  she  apprehended  that  the  change  in  his  mea« 
•ores  had  its  origin  in  some  sudden  alteration  in  George's 
proceedings — ^in  short  it  was  because  she  conjured  up 
dang^v  and  difficulties  to  him  who,  in  fact,  was  her 
heart's  lord,  that  she  was  feveridi,  and  restless,  and  un- 
comfortable. From  Harris,  her  maid,  she  could  learn 
nothing,  except  that  Mr.  Noel  had  taken  possession  of 
his  apartments  in  Park- lane  that  afternoon,  and  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was  extremely  anxious  in  his  inquiries  about  her 
young  lady ;  that  the  Colonel  had  sent  for  her  (Harris), 
had  instructed  her  how  to  proceed ;  to  make  up  a  sac  de^ 
umit  fcft  her  mistress,  and  to  carry  it,  witii  a  note  from 
himself,  in  a  hackney-coach  to  Montague-place,  so  that 
no  discovery  where  Miss  Anstruther  really  was  might  be 
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made  by  any  tattling  amongst  the  seirants, — a  dtscoverj, 
the  value  of  which  was  raised  in  the  old  gentleman's 
mind  propoitionably  to  the  extraordinary  anxiety  he  saw 
amongst  his  young  associates  to  make  it. 

Ix>nisa,  therefore,  gained  little  by  the  ccmimunication  of 
her  maid;  but,  nevertheless,  more  had  been  d<xng  ia 
reality  than  any  of  us  perhaps  may  expeet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Geoi^  on  tins  day  gave  a 
dinner  to  his  uncle;  the  party  was  to  consist  of  them<« 
selves,  Arthur  Dyson,  Captadn  Macey,  Mr.  Mead,  Mr. 
Dalby,  and  Mr.  Bertie  Noel. 

Bertie  Noel,  however,  had  another  game  to  play,  and 
it  was  his  intemperate  anxiety  to  carry  his  pomt  which 
threw  him  off  his  guard,  perhaps  fortunately,  and  laid 
epen  his  preparations  to  the  enemy. 

Noel,  when  he  first  saw  Louisa,  had  as  we  know,  deter- 
mmed  in  his  own  mind  that  she  was  actually  what  Wilson 
had  or^nally  described  her  to  be,  and  having  made  this 
iJiesolve,  every  innocent  action,  every  thoughtless  word  of 
hers  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  unfair  to  Miss  Neville,  to  allow  my  reader  to 
sappose  that  there  could  have  been  any  thing  in  her  man* 
per  or  conduct  likely  to  justify  a  suspicion  so  gross  and 
indelicate ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  her  real  attachment  and 
devoted  affection  to  George  showed  themselves  (uncon- 
sciously on  her  part)  in  all  she  said  and  did;  and  Noel, 
believing,  as  indeed  Arden  himself  believed,  that  they 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  argued  in  his  manner,  that 
if  she  were  so  excessively  warm  and  familiar  with  his 
friend,  who,  though  gay,  and  animated,  and  kind,  and 
liberal,  was/  neither  so  handsome  nor  so  accomplished  as 
himself,  and  comparatively  knew  nothing  of  women  or 
the  world,  it  merely  required  a  fair  opportunity  to  play 
himself  off  to  advantage,  to  convince  Louisa  of  the  tolly 
of  her  choice,  and  divert  her  passions  and  feelings  from 
the  course  which  they  appeared  to  be  taking,  into  one 
siore  satisfactory  and  flattering  to  himself. 

With  this  predisposition  to  believe  Miss  Anstruther 
easily  to  be  won,  and  with  a  determination  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  simplicity 
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of  her  old  friend  the  Colonel,  no  sooner  did  Bertie  Nod 
TfiBect  that  at  George's  dinner  Miss  Anstruther  would  cer-^ 
tainly  not  be,  but  that,  on  the  contrary  (as  he  concluded 
she  had  no  female  acquaintance  in  London)  ^  she  would  a$ 
certainly  pass  the  evening  at  home,  in  her  boudoir  H 
Park-lane,  than  he  determined  to  avoid  Grosvenw-streeti 
upon  some  pretext  probable  enough  to  satisfy  George^ 
and  dining  somewhere  early,  and  done,  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity he  so  ardently  desired  of  pleading  his  own  cause  to 
Louisa,  and  displaying  to  her  astonished  senses  all  his 
charms  and  perfections.  Accordingly  he  wrote  a  laconic 
note  to  George,  took  a  cutlet  at  Long*s,  stinted  himself 
to  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  before  ten  o'clock  repaired 
to  hiis  new  residence,  at  the  Colonel's ;  that  being  the  hour 
at  which  Harris  had  been  despatched  by  the  old  gentle- 
man to  prevent  his  niece's  return. 

"When  Colonel  Arden  arrived  at  George's,  he  had  na 
notion  of  any  intended  operations  on  the  part  of  Ber^ 
Noel  against  poor  Louisa,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
the  young  gentleman  had  avoided  dining  in  Grosvenor« 
street,  upon  a  pretext  made  to  his  nephew,  wholly  different 
from  that  which  he  had  offered  to  himself,  not  only  were 
his  suspicions  awakened,  but  he  instantly  saw  the  absolute 
impropriety  of  leaving  his  niece  under  such  circumstances 
at  home ;  for  he  had  previously  resolved  to  stay  at  Ids 
nephew's  partv  until  it  should  finally  break  up,  let  that 
hour  be  what  it  might. 

Accordingly  the  old  gentleman  sent  one  of  his  servants 
who  was  staving  in  Grosvenor-street,  to  summon  the  faithftil 
Harris  to  his  council ;  and  excusing  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments from  the  convivial  board,  gave  her  the  instructions 
which  we  have  already  seen  she  so  well  and  truly  fulfilled. 

When  Noel  arrived  in  Park-lane,  he  proceeded  with  an 
affected  nonchalance,  which  he  intended  to  do  duty  with 
the  servants  for  perfect  indifference,  first  to  one  drawing- 
room,  then  to  another,  then  to  the  third,  and  lastly  to  the 
boudoir.  There  stood  the  casket,  but  the  jewel  was  gone ; 
there  was  the  cage,  but  the  bird  was  flown ;  and  as  he  did 
not  exactly  know  how  far  the  common  herd  of  servants 
were  to  be  trusted  against  their  master's  interests,  he  did 
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aot  exactly  know  how  to  ascertain  whither  the  lovely  and 
ioDOcent  object  of  his  groyelling  passion  was  gone. 
.  At  length,  having  rung  a  bell,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  Wilson 
were  at  home,  and  being  informed  that  he  was  not,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  after  Miss  Anstruther,  of  whom 
the  only  information  he  could  obtain  was,  that  she  had 
gpne  out  with  the  Colonel  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  not 
since  returned. 

The  bright  thought  then  suddenly  flashed  across  his 
mind,  that  after  all,  she  was  at  the  dinner-party  at  Gros- 
venor-street.  Tliat,  said  he  to  himself,  is  all  Uiat  was 
wanting  to  decide  the  affair,  and  no  doubt  there  she  is ; 
so  that  I  have  outwitted  myself,  and  having  let  slip  the 
substance  for  the  shadow,  have  abandoned  her  to  thei  slip- 
slop attentions  of  the  shame-faced  George ;  while,  had  I 
not  been  too  ambitious  to  secure  her  all  to  myself,  I 
might  have  successfully  contended  for  my  share  of  her 
grace  and  favour. 

A  man  in  love,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  passion 
which,  at  the  time,  he  fancies  love,  is  so  quick,  so  hasty, 
80  rash,  so  abrupt  in  action,  so  undecided  m  thought,  that 
the  moment  this  phantom  was  conjured  up,  Noel  resolved 
to  pursue  it,  and  instantly,  and  without  inquiring  any 
furUier  particulars,  or  recollecting  that  he  had  described 
himself  to  one  person  as  engaged  to  a  party  likely  to  sit 
late,  and  announced  his  unfortunate  entanglement  in  a 
water-party  to  another,  the  determined  hero  marched  his 
forces  to  the  accustomed  door  in  Grosvenor-street.  Here 
his  apprehension  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  servants 
a^ain  overcame  the  desire  he  had  to  ascertain  whether 
Miss  Anstruther  were  actually  there,  and,  anxious  to  be- 
tray no  anxiety,  accordingly  he  asked  no  questions,  con- 
vinced that  she  was  not  in  Park-lane,  he  might  as  well 
give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  her,  if  she  did  not  happen  to  be 
of  George's  party,  at  which,  were  she  even  not  Uiere,  he 
inight  under  the  circumstances  as  well  pass  the  evening  as 
«t  any  other. 

When  he  arrived,  the  wine  had  circulated  freely,  and 
every  man  had  drunk  more  than  the  rules  of  modem 
society  prescribe ;  but  there  were  so  many  sorts  of  wine  to 
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be  tasted,  so  mtaxj  ophHO&s  to  be  girea,  that  a  Ittde  ei* 
cess  was  natural ;  aiid  the  Colonel,  who  was  of  the  oM 
ichool,  and  contended  that  wine  brings  ont  the  beauties 
of  the  mind,  as  yamish  brings  out  the  beauties  of  old 
]Hctures,  passed  the  bottle  rapidly,  not  withovt  re{m>adies 
to  his  nephew  for  his  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
festire  board;  observing  always,  that  Mr.  Macey  and 
Mr.  Mead  regularly  did  the  same,  but  never  drank,  l^is 
amiable  abstemiousness  was  joked  upon  in  various  ways 
by  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  the  Colonel,  who  was  quit* 
ftware  of  his  men,  set  their  ebriety  down  to  the  right  cause. 

The  appearance  of  Noel,  sober,  and  disappointed, 
amidst  the  jovial  group,  was  a  surprise.  George  won- 
dered at  it,  after  his  positive  refusal  of  the  invitation. 
Dyson  knew  that  he  had  been  foiled ;  and  the  Colonel 
was  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  surmises,  and  the  pmd^ioe 
of  his  operations. 

^*  What,  all  men !"  exclaimed  Noel,  as  he  glanced  his 
•yes  round  the  table,  to  see  if  one  chair  had  be^  occupied, 
whose  tenant  had  removed  since  dinner,  **  this  is  absolute 
barbarism  l** 

"  Whence  came  you  last,  Noel  ?"  said  George. 

•*  I  got  off  from  my  party,"  said  Noel,  "  whidi  was  as 
dull  as  a  debate,  and  made  up  for  time  lost  in  other 
society,  by  coming  directly  hither." 

'*  You  have  been  on  the  River  ?"  said  the  ColoneL 

"  No,"  answered  Noel. 

**  You  proposed  a  voyage?"  said  the  Colonel. 

**  It  was  put  off  on  account  of  the  weather,"  answered 
Bertie. 

"  What,"  said  Dyson, ."  was  the  weather  too  fine  V 

**  No,  Arthur,"  replied  Bertie,  "  the  truth  is,  I  preferred 
the  party  I  spoke  of  to  you,  George." 

"  That  was  a  pleasant  one,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Noel?"  said 
Mn  Macey. 

"  I  found  it  so,  Sir,"  said  Noel. 

"  I  thought,"  replied  Mr.  Macey,  **  I  saw  you  through 
th^  blinds,  dining  at  Long's,  aS  I  came  up  Bond-street 
from  my  lodgings,  on  my  way  hither." 

^  Then  I  pesume,  Sir,  you  were  mistaken,"  said  Noel, 
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irilh  perfect  composwe,  and  an  e^NreMicm  of  ooimtenaiiei 
jsperturbabh  contemf^omis. 

''  It  doesn^t  matter/'  sidd  the  Colonel,  **  so  long  as  we 
kive  Mr.  Noel  here  at  present;  we  only  wanted  km  to 
Mke  the  cirele  comi^ete.'' 

*'  CJolonely  you  do  me  hoaottr,*'  said  Bertie,  bowing. 
*<  Arthur,  aome  snuff*'' 

DyB(m'8  box  was  immedntely  at  his  service. 

^  How  is  Miss  Anstrather  this  erenkigy  Colonel  V*  said 
Bertie. 

George's  blood  thrilled  in  his  v^ns. 

**  She  was  quke  wdl,  when  I  parted  with  her/'  said 
Colonel  Arden. 

A  thousand  fiends  seemed  to  seize  simultaneously  mpoa 
George's  brain^  a  thousand  horrible,  visions  were  in  a  mo- 
vent conjured  up  in  his  imagination.  He  fancied  he  saw, 
at  once,  the  real  cause  of  Noel's  absence ;  ke  did  not 
blow  of  Louisa's  removal  fix>m  Park-lane ;  after  what 
hsd  occurred  in  the  morning,  he  had  not  ventured  to 
inquire  about  her;  but  itoto  he  perceived,  clear  as  the 
ooon  of  day,  Noel's  motive  for  evasion ;  in  a  moment  was 

Cectly  convinced  that  the  story  of  his  having  dined  at 
g^s,  which  Mr.  Macey  had  told  them,  was  true :  re- 
caned  to  all  the  praises  of  his  person  and  manner,  which 
lUss  Anstruther  had  sounded  in  the  mcmiing,  and  de- 
fomined  in  his  own  mind,  that,  having  duped  his  uncle 
in  the  first  instance,  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  even- 
ing alone  in  her  society,  and  was  now  come  to  conclude 
the  affair  with  a  display  of  firiendship  and  kindness  towards 
kirn. 

George  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  let  Noel  do  what 
he  aiigl^  he  was  a  free  agent ;  that  although  Noel's  con- 
duct might  be  profligate  and  libiertine,  still  he  had  no 
dtim  upcm  Miss  Anstruther ;  he  did  not  wait  to  remember 
that  the  mjury  inflicted  by  sudi  a  line  of  conduct  would 
he  done  to  his  uncle,  and  not  to  himself;  and  that,  in 
^  (particulariv  aft^r  his  extraordinary  conduct  in  the 
nionuQg,  and  his  consequent  exclusion  from  her  society^, 
Hecuba  was  nothing  to  him,  he  nothing  to  Hecuba.  His 
t^ram  was  on  fire,  and  heated  as  he  was  wkh  wine,  and 
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the  recollection  of  all  that  had  transpired  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  he  regarded  his  dear  friend  Noel  with  an  eiin 
pression  of  mingled  horror  and  hatred,  although,  in  poini 
of  fact,  he  had  no  ground  whatever  for  his  suspidoiiQ 
which,  even  if  they  settled  on  the  right  personage,  were  in 
the  present  instance  at  least  wrongly  excited. 
^  The  feeling  once  roused,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  thi^ 
conversation,  when  occasionally  left  in  the  hands  of  tl^ 
two  friends,  was  any  thing  but  agreeable ;  the  short,  petu* 
lant  answers  of  George  gave  birth  to  a  series  of  dry  and 
uninteresting  questions  from  Bertie,  and  whenever  an  op* 
portunity  for  display  occurred,  it  was  clear  that  their 
sociability  was  at  the  moment  an  effort : — the  one,  feeling 
Inmself  deeply  wounded  where  no  injury  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  other,  ignorant  of  the  affair  of  themomr 
ing,  attributing  to  the  restless  jealousy  of  his  host  the  rer 
moval  of  the  lovely  object  of  contention. 

After  more  wine  had  been  consumed  than  was  at  aii 
necessary  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  indifferent  part  of  the 
company,  a  removal  to  the  drawing-room  was  proposed  by 
old  Arden ;  where,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  house,  card- 
tables  were  laid  out.  A  backgammon-board  carelessly 
left  on  a  smaller  table  indicated,  not  that  any  body  was 
about  to  play  that  rural  and  clerical  game,  but  that  if  any 
body  had  a  desire  for  a  little  sequin  hazard,  there  w^e 
such  things  as  dice  at  hand ;  in  short,  the  ruling  passion 
displayed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  and 
the  Colonel  resolved  that  nothing  on  his  part  ^ould  arise 
to  check  its  entire  and  perfect  gratification. 

After  a  regale  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of  Cura^oa,  from 
which  Messrs.  Mead  and  Dalby  abstained  most  carefully, 
the  Colonel,  fearing  lest  his  presence  or  his  silence  on  the 
subject  should  impose  any  restraint  upon  his  young  friends, 
proposed  play— of  any  sort.  **'  It  was,"  he  said,  '*  all  the 
same  to  him,  the  game  or  the  stake  were  matters  of  per- 
fect indifference." 

As  in  theatres  it  is  the  custom  to  perform  grave  aiid 
sober  comedies  first  in  the  order  of  entertainment,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  lighter  or  more  splendid  exhibitions, 
so  it'  was  suggested  that  a  rubber  of  shorts  would  be 
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extremely  seasonable  as  a  beginning  of  the  evening's 
untisementy  and  accordingly  a  table  was  made  up,  at 
which  the  Colonel  and  Dyson  were  opposed  to  Messrs* 
Mead  and  I>alby. 

The  rubber  proceeded,  and  Bertie  and  George  were  lefk 
inih  Captain  Macey,  either  to  talk  or  make  up  a  little 
party  of  their  own  at  some  more  expeditious  game.  But 
the  dart  was  still  fast  in  George's  heart ;  he  was  unfit  for 
society,  he  doubted  his  friend,  and  dared  not  even  inquire 
whence  he  came,  so  much  did  he  fear  his  answer.  Indeed 
he  dreaded  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  and  turning  from 
Macey  and  Noel,  leant  over  his  uncle*s  chair  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  game. 

His  uncle  and  Dyson  lost  the  rubber  very  speedily,  but 
whether  from  the  confusion^of  his  ideas,  or  the  odd  effect 
produced  by  the  unusual  quantity  of  winc^  which,  in 
nopes  of  soothing  his  sorrows,  he  had  swallowed,  he  thought 
he  perceived  something  like  a  systematic  understanding 
between  his  excellent  friend  Dyson  and  his  worthy 
companions  Mead  and  Dalby.  The  suspicion  was  full  of 
doubt  and  delicacy  ;  but  he  was  just  in  the  humour  not 
only  to  vent  his  spleen  wherever  he  could  with  propriety, 
but  at  one  "  fell  swoop"  to  throw  overboard  his  present 
connexions  and  resign  all  further  communication  with  the 
world  at  large,  so  that  he  could  but  be  restored  to  the 
society  of  Miss  Anstruther,  to  the  favour  of  his  uncle,  and, 
more  than  all,  be  enabled  to  rescue  that  uncle  from  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  into  which  he  was  convinced  he 
had  fallen. 

George  watched  the  game  attentively,  but  Mr.  Mead, 
and  Mr.  Dalby,  and  Mr.  Dyson,  played  as  correctly  as 
men  could  play, — yet  the  Ck>lonel  lost  another  ten,  "^and 
fifty  on  the  rubber.  George  advised  a  change  of  partners ; 
it  was  agreed  to,  and  Captain  Macey  cut  in,  and  became 
the  old  gentleman's  partner  against  Arthur  and  Mr.  Mead. 
The  Colonel,  to  the  great  surprise  of  George,  doubled  his 
bets,  and  he  began  to  think  the  old  gentleman  was  carry- 
ing his  yauihfid  indiscretions  rather  farther  than  neces* 
«My ;  but  ihe  next  rubber  was  lost,  and  the  Colonel,  ap- 
parently resolved  to  retrieve  his  past  losses,  doubled  again, 
and  the  game  recommenced  as  they  sat. 
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Danng  the  progress  of  this  last  contest,  George  onee 
or  twice  clearly  saw  that  the  whole  party,  incliidtng  his 
friend  Arthor  Dyson,  were  in  a  league  to  cheat  his  ancle» 
To  call  Bertie  Noel  into  council  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done,  was,  in  the  present  temper  of  his  mind,  impossible ; 
and,  moreover,  Bertie  was  stretched  horizontally  on  a 
sofa  fast  asleep,  with  the  last  nvmber  of  the  Edinbux^ 
Review  lying  in  his  lap;  which,  until  nature  was  fairly 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  had  been  most  laboriously  at- 
tempting to  peruse. 

George  stood  and  wondered — the  thing  was  too  evident 
«— the  signs  were  manifest.  The  stake  was  now  npws^ds 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  hungry 
blacklegs  made  them  forgetful  of  their  wonted  caution. 
The  rubber  was  theirs,  and  the  Colonel,  calculating  on  his 
card  what  was  the  amount  of  his  debt,  said,  rising  at  the 
same  time : — 

**  Well,  Mr.  Macey,  I  am  your  debtor  theniiix  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.'* 

**  Not  one  shilling,  by  Heaven,  Sir !"  exclaimed  George 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  transf  xed  the  party  in  differ- 
ent attitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  like  the  con- 
dnding  group  of  a  German  play. 

''  How  so,  Sir?"  said  the  Colonel. 

**  I  saw  it  all,"  said  George ;  "  I  saw  the  whole  plan ; 
— Haever  mind  what  I  mean ;— I  mean  what  I  say.  Yoa 
owe  these  fellows  nothing ;  and  by  Heaven !  nothing  shall 
you  pay  them." 

"  George,"  said  Dyson,  "  what  are  you  talking  about  ?** 

"  To  you,  Mr.  Dyson,"  said  George,  "  my  conversation 
will  be  of  a  different  character ;  but  for  these  myrmidons 
of  yours — these  led  captains-^these  hangers-on " 

"  George,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  are  you  mad  V* 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Arden ;  "  but  I  saw  those  men — ** 

**  Be  silent,  I  command  yoo,  Sir,"  said  his  uncle ;  **  I 
am  perfectly  assured  you  could  see  these  gentlemen  do 
nothing  which  can  demand  this  violent  language,  and 
most  outrageous  behaviour.  They  are  not  new  acquaint* 
ances  of  yours-^they  are,  moreover,  the  friends  of  your 
friend  Mr.  Arthur  Dyson.    You  must  be  mad,  Sir,  to  ex« 
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pose  yourself  to  the  coaseqmeiices  of  such  extraordinary 
conduct  and  conrersatioa  as  ibis" 

^*  Sir,  I  am  able  to  vindicate  myself  against  violence,'' 
8sud  George,  **  and  I  will  not  see  you  thus  basely  duped ; 
you  have  been  cheated.  Sir — shamefully  cheated  out  of 
your  money !" 

"  Cheated !"  exclaimed  Macey. 

''  Cheated !"  cried  Mead. 

'<  Cheated  I**  said  Dalby. 

'*  Cheated  V  rejoined  Dyson. 

All  in  different  tones. 

^'  Ay,  cheated  !  Mr.  Dyson,"'  said  George ;  **  and  now 
you  know  my  meaning," 

^*  We  know  how  to  notice  it,  too,"  said  Macey,  who  was 
proceeding  to  retire. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Mead,  "  we " 

"  To-morrow,"  repeated  the  Colonel,  ^^  to-monbw  is  too 
long  a  delay.  Sir;  this  very  evening  will  I  show  yon  my 
opinion  of  this  foolish  boy*s  intemperate  conduct.  What> 
erer  steps  you  may  consider  proper  to  take  to-morrow, 
gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say,  that  my  carriage  has  been 
Borne  time  at  the  door,  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  give  me  your  company  at  my  house,  where  we  shall,  at 
all  events,  be  secnre  from  insult  and  intrusion,  we  will  ad* 
jonm  thither  and  finish  the  evening ;  and  I  sincerely  hope, 
gentlemen,  this  invitation  will  satisfactorily  evince  my 
opinion  of  my  nephew's  outrage  upon  you." 

The  party  were  delighted — 'George  astonished. 

^*  An  excellent  move  iTsuth,"  said  Bertie,  startmg  from 
the  fox's  sleep  in  which  he  had  been  indulging  during  the 
heat  of  the  battle ;  ''  let's  be  off  home,  Colonel." 

"  Home  1"  murmured  George,  and  his  thoughts  flew  in- 
stantly to  Louisa. 

"  Gome  then,"  continued  the  Colonel,  **  Noel,  ring  the 
bdl — let  us  retire,  and  leave  this  violent  young  gentleman 
to  cool  himself  by  sleep  and  reflection." 

'<  Leave !"  said  Noel :— ''  What  doesn't  he  go  with  us  r 

**  Not  to  my  house,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  and  turning  to  the  servairt,  he  desired  his  car- 
riage might  be  called  to  the  door,  and  taldi^  Dyson  by 
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one  ann,  and  Noel  by  the  other,  the  eccentric  old  man; 
after  wishing  his  nephew  good  night,  wluch  was  repeated 
by  all  the  party,  in  different  way$j  quitted  Groevenorv 
street,  and  left  Uie  unhappy  young  man  8u£fering  undsf 
an  accumulation  of  wretchedness,  which,  four^and-twetitjf 
hours  before,  he  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated. 

His  reflections  at  the  moment  were  not  likely  to  sooth 
the  tempest  which  was  raging  in  his  mind.  What  had*  hi 
done  ?  —  incurred  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  hil 
uncle's  house,  by  the  violation  of  every  thing  like  delicacy 
and  propriety  towards  the  being,  with  whose  fate  his  own 
destiny  seemed  mysteriouslyinterwoven;— had  irritated  and 
offended  by  his  manner  the  most  intimate  friends  he  poa^ 
jessed,  and  finally,  by  the  unrestrained  expression  of  what^ 
at  last,  might  have  been  but  an  ill-founded  suspicion  of  un^ 
fairness,  driven  from  his  house  the  man  who  had  for  months 
shared  that  house  with  him,  and  involved  himself  in  con* 
sequences  probably  of  the  most  serious  nature  with  othett 
of  whom  he  knew  comparatively  little ;  besides  which,  kt 
felt  that  his  conduct  would  be  generally  canvassed  in  s^ 
ciety,  and  he  ^hohad  been  the  most  popular  man  in  ceft 
tain  circles  in  London,  would  be  avoided,  and  even  pointed 
at,  as  the  violator  of  every  rule  observable  in  decent 
society. 

Still,  however,  the  more  he  considered,  the  more  he  re* 
fleeted,  the  more  certain  he  was,  that  he  had  detected  tbe 
roguery  of  Dyson's  friends.  He  might  have  been  wrong 
in  so  distinctly  proclaiming  it,  but  the  fact  was  clear ; 
and  any  regret  which  he  might  at  the  moment  have  felt» 
for  the  abruptness  with  which  he  disclosed  the  truth  to  his 
uncle,  was  considerably  augmeated  by  that  gentleman's 
evident  and  strongly-marked  incredulity  upon  the  subject 

Then,  as  always,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  Miss  Ask* 
struther.  She  was,  doubtless,  sittmg  up  like  an  a£Gectio&- 
ate — what,  he  could  not  exactly  define — ^to  receive  his 
uncle :  there  would  she  be,  environed  by  these  disttpated 
gamblers,  or  again  surrendered  to  the  powerful  inflneBce 
of  his  deteetable  friend ;  and  while  one  part  of  the  com- 
dany  was  labour^ig  to  work  the  ruin  of  his  uncle  finaa* 
cially,  the  mxatt  tender  and  accomplished  individual  of 
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Ae  gaaj^  (such  was  tlie  woid  which  occnmd  in  hi^ 
thoB^its),  would  be  undennining  the  principles  of  his 
£ur  idol,  than  whom,  in  spite  of  some  extraordinary  apt 
parent  discrepancies  in  her  character,  he  decided  there 
iHd  sot  exist  a  more  amiable,  exceUent,  accomplished 
creature  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  wild  confusion  of  his  thoughts  having  somewhat 
subsided,  and  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  sleep,  poor 
€eorge,  dismissing  the  servants,  retired  to  his  dressing- 
room,  where,  until  as  bright  a  sun  as  London  afifords, 
fletmed  upon  its  windows,  and  the  dingy  sparrows  of 
Cockaigne  congregated  upon  three  black,  smoky,  birch« 
bioom-looking  popiar«trees,^}Which  had  been  endeavouring 
for  the  last  fifty  years  to  grow  a  little  in  the  square  gar* 
den  at  the  back  of  the  house,  began  to  chirp  their  morn- 
ing song,  the  enthusiastic  young  man  continued  writing 
a  letter  or  rather  pamphlet,  to  his  uncle,  in  which  he 
depicted,  in  language  as  strong  as  he  felt  himself  able  to 
adopt  while  addressing  a  revered  relation,  the  dangers  of 
the  desperate  course  he  was  pursuing,  developing  the  cha» 
racters  of  his  associates,  by  various  little  traits,  which  he 
had  collected  from  the  annals  of  past  years,  for  the  old 
gentleman's  edification ;  and  having  concluded  his  length- 
ened essay  upon  dissipation  and  its  fruits,  by  entreating 
bs  uncle  again  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  to  be- 
lieve him  unalterably  and  affectionately,  and  dutifully, 
his,  &c.,  (&c.,  &c.,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  a  state 
of  agony  y  which,  if  my  reader  have  a  fertility  of  invention, 
I  would  rather  leave  to  his  imagination,  than  spoil  its 
effect  by  attemptiiig  to  describe. 

The  morning  came — ^the  letter  was  despatched.  Judge, 
George's  surprise,  when  the  servant  brought  word  back, 
that  the  play-party  had  not  yet  broken  up — his  uncle  was 
«tiil  at  the  Macco  table. — Mr.  Bertie  had  been  to  bed, 
hut  had  risen  and  was  out. 

This  kst  piece  of  information  completed  the  astonish- 
ne&t  of  the  unhappy  nephew.  Dissipation  like  this, 
ttDounting  almost  to  madness,  seemed  at  all  events  to 
warrant  lus  decided  interference.    It  was  with  his  friends 
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that  bk  UDsaspeeting  unde  was  inyolTiiig  bloisdf— k  i 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  fascinating  Miss  Anstmdier 
that  these  scenes  of  profligacy  were  acting.  Not  a  notneot 
was  to  be  lost :  he  determined,  let  what  might  occur,  to 
force  his  way  to  his  unde,  and  drag  him  from  the  har{»ei 
who  were  preying  upon  his  property;  and  accordingly^ 
seizing  his  hat  and  gloves,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  proceeded  to  Park-lane. 

It  was  now  nearly  nme,  and  the  streets  were' free  from 
any  thing  like  persons  of  condition,  so  that  George's  dis* 
tracted  manner  did  not  excite  any  particular  attention :  he 
reached  his  uncle's  door — inquired  for  him,  was  adfanitted, 
and  found  him  seated  at  a  breakfast-taUe  with  Noel — the 
others  were  gone. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  have  you  any  m(n« 
commands  with  me  ?  You  were  aware,  I  presume,  that 
Miss  Anstrutber  had  left  this  house,  or  I  conclude  that 
you  would  not  have  presented  yourself  at  my  door." 

Greorge  felt  an  undefinable  sensation  of  mingled  mor« 
tification  at  the  disclosure  of  the  difiiarence  between  his 
uncle  and  himself  to  Noel,  after  his  promise  of  secrecy, 
and  delight,  that  all  his  surmises  and  suspicions  about 
Miss  Anstrutber  proved  to  be  groundless. 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  Sir,"  said  George,  faltering^y. 

**  Mr.  Noel  and  I  have  been  talking  over  tliat  foolish 
affair,"  continued  the  Colonel ;  **  I  thought  it  right  to 
take  your  friend's  advice  before  I  decided  upon  d^iithw 
measures,  and  he  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  impossiUe  you 
can  meet  Miss  Anstrutber  again. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  George,  feeling  himself  alternately 
changing  from  pale  to  red,  **  that  is  Mr.  Noel's  opinion  ?^ 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  Noel,  **  I  speak  as  if  she  were  . 
my  sister." 

"  But  will  you  believe,  Noel,"  said  the  Colonel,  turn- 
ing familiarly  to  Bertie,  ''  that,  after  his  piece  of  ultra- 
heroism  of  last  night,  this  worthy  young  man  having 
exiled  from  his  hou»e  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  chose  to 
write  me  this  morning,  a  sermon  as  long  as  one  of  Tillo^ 
son's,  advising  me  to  quit  London  and  return  to  my 
maternal  fields?" 
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''And  Leave  Mm  Anttittthfir  to  kmf  I  iniipote, 
Cokmeir  said  Noel. 

'<  Can  y0tt  conoeive/'  4)oatiiiu6d  the  old  geatlemaa^ 
^'that  this  boy«lioiild  thiakof  flittiag  down  to  eologize 
the  beauties  of  satiire  iu  a  back-vpom  ia  JU)wer  Gtof^ 
veaorHrtreet  ?" 

''Hallia!ha!"iaidNoeL 

'^  Mr.  Noel,"  said  George,  '^my  unde  is  privileged  bv 
his  relationship  to  me,  by  his  age,  and,  if  you  will,  by  his 
exfetkmXf  to  assuioe  the  tone  m  which  you  have  just 
heard  him  addrefts  me : — but  bo  man  except  my  uade 
shall  adopt  it,  nor  will  I  suffer  those  iadications  of  mirth 
at  niy  exp^tse  without  taking  that  sort  oi  nptioe  of 
them '' 

''Which/'  said  the  Cobnel,  '^you  of  coarse  expect 
Mr*  Dyson  aod  his  friends  to  take  of  yoar  nnctvilixed 
oondoctlastnigb;." 

''  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  give  any  of  the  party  ample 
Batis&ctioa/'  said  Geoiige,  *'  when  i  have  been  sai^^ 
that  they  ha¥e  a  just  right  to  demand  it." 

"Oh!"  said  Bertie,  ''  Dyson's  a  gentleman,  there  is 
no  donbt  of  that  /  and  although  it  was  radier  a  ^abb^ 
trick  to  lend  Dallimore  your  4>wii  homes  to  carry  off  Lady 
Frances,  whieh  I  happen  to  know  be  didy  still  yon  should 
not  have  taken  your  revenge  so." 

"  What!"  exdaimed  Geoige, ''  are  all yonr  friendships 
SaoallyhoUow?" 

Certainly,  not,  Sir,*^  said  the  Colonel,  in  an  autho- 
ntative  tone;  ^'  I  am  ocmvinced  that  Mr.  Noel  has  your 
iaterests  de^^y  at  heart.  He  has  aanoiioced  to  me  your 
difficulties  ana  embarrassments  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  /eeling  fcnr  your  wdfare.  He  recommends  a  general 
retrenchment^  which,  he  tdls  me,  yoOr  innumerable  indis- 
cretions ha'^  mndered  absointely  napessary;  and  advises 
jont  gettbg  a  cometcy  in  some  cmck  ce^giment^  where 
^  may  ^de  smte  hair-brainad  heiress,  and  nnme 
your  pn^irty  till  affairs  •come  round  again^" 

''ladeedr  said  43eo]^^and  he  stood  aghast  at  the 
^^onduct  of  his  <m/  /rimL  The  word  indiscretion  rang 
upon  his  ear^  and  when  he  adooUeoted  that  fiir  upwards 
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of  twelve  thousand  pounds  play-debts,  securities  to 
tradesmen,  and  money  actually  lent,  Bertie  Noel  himself 
was  his  debtor,  he  could  hardly  trust  his  ears.  To  re- 
proach Noel  by  mentioning  his  embarrassments  and 
obligations  George  disdained,  and  therefore  leant  against 
the  chimney-piece,  as  if  prepared  placidly  and  patiently 
to  receive  the  extraordinary  treatment  which  awaited  him, 
in  return  for  the  solicitude  he  had  expressed  for  his 
uncle's  welfare. 

In  the  midst  of  this  storm  of  accusation  and  reproach, 
nothing  did  George  hear  of  the  only  subject  upon  which 
he  wished  for  information.  The  name  of  Miss  Anstruther 
never  once  was  mentioned  after  it  had  been  referred  to,  as 
connected  with  his  own  indelicacy  and  impropriety ;  she, 
his  uncle's  guardian  angel,  as  he  believed  her,  had  shown 
herself  like  a  bright  and  beautiful  vision,  and  had  now 
vanished,  only  to  make  the  darkness  more  gloomy  and 
terrific. 

The  Colonel  having  concluded  his  breakfast,  appeared 
extremely  anxious  to  dismiss  his  friends,  nature  having  I 
presume  been  wearied  out,  and  his  age  and  infirmities 
yielding  before  the  extraordinary  discipline  to  which  he 
nad  chosen  to  subject  himself;  accordingly,  evading  a 
continuance  of  the  conversation  by  some  ridiculous  pre- 
text, he  rose  from  table,  and  telling  Noel  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  say  to  him  before  he  went  out, 
coldly  wished  his  nephew  a  good  morning,  and  informed 
him  that  he  should  hear  from  him  in  answer  to  his  letter 
in  the  course  of  the  day — ^and  thus  they  parted. 

As  George  passed  through  the  hall  he  could  perceive 
that  his  declining  influence  was  duly  appreciated :  the 

Srter,  who  was  reading  the  fashionable  news  in  the 
oming  Post,  called  a  livery  servant,  who  was  reading 
the  Times  in  the  opposite  window,  to  open  the  door,  in- 
stead of  raising  his  own  unwieldy  body  for  the  purpose; 
and  dejected,  dismayed,  and  astonished  at  the  events 
which  had  so  recently  and  rapidly  occiurred,  young  Mr- 
Arden  betook  himself  to  Grosvenor-street,  where,  as  he  had 
indeed  anticipated,  he  found  a  note  from  his  friend  Dyson* 
He  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  foltows :-— 
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"  Dear  Arden, 
"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  those  fellows,  Mead  and  Dalby, 
should  have  behaved  so  ill  at  your  house  last  night,  but 
itill  more  mortified  that  you  should  have  shown  me  up 
with  them.  The  affair  is  an  ugly  one,  and  I  trust  to  you 
to  keep  the  old  man  in  the  dark — he  is  deep  in  with  them, 
I  left  them  early,  and  have,  as  I  thought  it  best  to  do, 
started  for  Doncaster,  where  I  have  a  heavy  book.  All 
this  is  between  you  and  me,  and  the  Post ;  but  I  trust  to 
you  to  keep  up  appearances  for  me.  As  to  the  others,  I 
really  know  nothing  of  them,  more  than  mei^ting  them 
twice  at  TattersaFs,  and  with  regard  to  Macey  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Crawfish,  at  Newmarket.  If  things 
should  turn  out  ill,  and  the  old  gentleman  get  fidgetty, 
write  to  me  here. 

**  Yours,  always  sincerely, 

"  Arthur  Dyson." 

'*  Why,  what  a  villain  is  this  !*'  said  George  to  himself 
as  he  folded  up  the  note  ;  '^  and  is  this  the  man  to  whose 
guidance  I  have  committed  all  my  turf  affairs  ?  Are  these 
the  friends  whom  he  has  chosen  to  introduce  at  my  house  ? 
I  was  right  then  after  all — I  did  discover  their  tricks : 
my  uncle  shall  pay  nothing  ! — On  that  point  I  am  re- 
solved." 

Hardly  had  he  ^^  mentally  ejaculated**  th6se  words, 
when  a  note  from  the  Colonel,  hastily  sent,  summoned 
him  back  to  his  presence.  This  sudden  recall  delighted, 
while  it  surprised  him ;  above  all  things,  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  old  man  the  danger  of  an 
association  with  his  companions  of  the  previous  night,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  not  paying  their  demands ;  but, 
excellent  as  were  his  intentions,  he  was  too  late  in  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  When  he  reached  his  uncle's  pre- 
sence, the  veteran  desired  him  to  be  seated — George 
obey^. 

"  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say,"  said  the  Colonel,  ^<  to 
which  I  require,  George,  your  most  serious  attention." 

'*  I  am  prepared  to  hear.  Sir,"  said  George,  who  saw 
that  the  recent  fierti  of  his  uncle  was  greatly  subdued, 
o  2 
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and  even  fancied  that  he  saw  a  tear  stattdoig  in  In  Bonken 

^  Geooge/'  contmed  tiie  Colonel,  ^  oBtotentioDally,  I 
know,  yo«  have  ndned  lae — the  propeitj  which  Ibr  yeas 
has  been  accusMdathi^,  faas  been  in  one  aiglit  dissipated. 
Irose^romtabiellusmoraingaloBerof  7%»rfy  ThouMod 

''  Thirty  Thovsaad  Pounds !"  exciataed  Geocge. 

«  Do  notimagine  that  it  is  with  a  view  of  sippealingto 
yoar  generosity  lor  asnstance,  l^iait  i  haye  sent  lor  you,'' 
said  the  kM.  man ;  security  is  given  £ar  the  money,  aad 
therefore  the  debt  is  paid-;  bat,  as  you  know^  Bochapa^ 
ment  must  leai«  me  a  beggar.'' 

''  Paid  r  craed  Ge(»ge;  *'  not  a  iMlii^  OMist  be  paidt 
— ^here,  here,  Sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  writteni  evidence  to 
prove  that  yon  were  cheated." 

"  Written  ^Fidenee,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  how *' 

George  gave  him  the  letter. 

•**  Signed  too  by  Arthur  ]>yson !  your  bosom  firiend," 
said  liie  OoHond,  w4ten  he  vead  it :  ^'  Inpossiblel — this  « 
some  impudent  forge^,'  dsepend  «pon  k ;  you,  who  know 
hvman  nature  so  well  and  intimaiely,  widi  yoKr  high 
sense  of  honour  and  proud  feelings,  never  ooald  hsfe 
made  a  constant  associate  o€  an  nnimicipled  swindler, 
such  as  this  man  proclaims  himself-— it  cannot  be  hxi 
writing.** 

^^  I'll  impetd  to  Nod,  Sh*,**  said  Ge(»ge,  <<  wbo  knows 
his  hand. 

''  Mr.  Noel  has  leftme,**  answered  «he  Colonel ;  ""  I  dis- 
dosed  tlie  sudden  and  overwhekaii^  diange  in  nv  ck- 
cunstances  to  Atm,  and  I  assure  you  he  regrets  it  billeiiy, 
more  particularly  he  says,  as  he  has  an  ^igagemeot 
act  Tunbrtdge  Wells,  whidi  wiH  take  him  oirt  of  to^ 
to-mght.** 

"Gonel-^what,**  saidOeorge,  «  Bertie  gone  and  kft 
you  in  this  distress  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  I  -fear,**  said  Ae  CoteneL 

^'  HeafSess  wretdi  V  excMned  liie  kntated  vepheir. 

**  What  \  your  dear  Bertie,— w«r  ^iear  Noe*  heartless? 
Come,  come,  George,**  said  llie  Oolooel,  ^itis  net  in  a^f 
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di^)onlkm  toitti  at  olben  in  KMxige  fi»r  BLY  in^ 

I  say  nothing ;  perhaps  you  will  give  me  shelter  in  yoor 

hone  Hbt  a  day  ot  tiK>>  and  bj  ibertly  effcctiiig  a  sale  of 

my  property  in  the  country^  I  may  pay  off  these  genllft* 

nen." 

"  But,  Sir,  they  are  not  gentlemen/'  cried  Geoi^ 

''I  sB^diemat  jp^ur  tabk,"  i^edhia  uncle,  ^  I  was 
introdBGed  to  tbemr  by  yam^  as  gtnlkmen,  and  i  have  too 
hig^  a  icspeet  ku  your  Tcndty  ta  iimraen  their  titie  t» 
thecfaanettf." 

*^  What  on  earth  am  i  to  da!"  said  the  agitaied  yoag 
man,  dreading  to  turn  hia  eyes  towards  his  own  embar« 
lassments,  which,  if  not  decidedly  serious,  were  of  a  nataie 
eoni|deldy  to  pandyie  his  power  c^  pieseatly  being  ser- 
maUe  to  Us  bekmd  idatioB. 

^  There  is  yet  a  node  of  lestoring  ne  to  confiDrt,'' 
ttid  the  CokmeL  ^IhaTebefoieaUudedtoitupoaotlier 
S^ouBds ;  bftt,BOw,  I  kokto  it  as  the  last  hofie." 

*'  ^ptak,  nndke^tdl  me !— what  is  it  V  said  George. 

**  It  is  in  your  discretion  yet  to  save  me :  there  are  cer- 
^Q  conditioiis/'  said  Aiden,  *'  in'a  bond  between  my  late 
Ivodier-ift-law  NeviUe  and  mys^,  which,  if  you  would 
coasent  to  unite  youoelf  to  your  cousin  Louisa,  would  m- 
*tetiy  relieve  me  from  all  my  cmbairassmeDtSb" 

This  was  a  death-blow  to  George;  he  had  rejected  the 
pKipoaal  before^  on  general  grounds;  and  bow»  as  if 
^  had  detenniDed  to  persecute  him  to  the  extremest 
I^t,  it  was  again  made,  after  he  had  behdd  Miss  Aft- 
struther,  and  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him 
^  aecede  to  it,  without  entaihng  certans  mioery  upon 
Aioiselffi)f  ev^. 

['  Miss  Neville,  Sir,"  said  George^  ^^  has  in  all  piobap 
^ty  forgotten  me.  She  may  have  fosmed  new  attach- 
ments—I cannot  command  her  heart." 

"  Can  you  command  your  own  ?"  said  Arden* 

^^  I  am  speaking  to  an  indulgent  uncle,"  said  the  young 
man. 

"You  are  speaking  to  a  ruined  one— raisied  under 
your  auspices,  and  by  your  friends,"  said  the  Cokwel; 
^you  can  rescue  Urn  by  doing  that,  which  before  matters 
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had  reached  this  crisis  was  the  wish  of  his  heart,  and  yoa 
refuse." 

''  Indeed,  indeed/'  exclaimed  George,  **  I  would  ohey, 

but " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  have  you  any  other  at- 
tachment ? 

"  Not  attachment,  perhaps,"  said  (Jeorge,  "  but*—" 
"Answer  me  distinctly,  Uien,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  his 
uncle ;  "  for,  though  I  am  poorer,  I  am  prouder  than  ever, 
and  will  neither  qualify  nor  temporize ;  do  I  know  the  ob- 
ject of  your  present  admiration  ?" 

**  You  do,"  said  George ;  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  then,"  asked  the  Colonel, 
"  that  after  my  strict  injunctions  upon  the  subject,  after 
iny  explanation  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
Miss  Anstruther  is  placed,  that  you  have  given  encourage- 
ment to  a  feeling — love  it  cannot  yet  be, — ^which,  if  suc- 
cessful, must  overturn  all  my  projects  for  her  settlement 
with  a  worthy  man  to  whom  I  told  you  she  was  engaged  ?" 
"  It  is  but  too  true.  Sir,  I  confess,"  said  George. 
"  And,  what  do  you  call  such  morality  as  this.  Sir?" 
asked  his  uncle.  "  Are  these  your  high  principles  ?  Are 
these  the  advantages  derived  from  an  association  with 
such  friends  as  those  by  whom  you  have  been  so  long 
surrounded  ?  Is  your  conduct  in  the  world,  upon  other 
occasions,  regulated  by  doctrines  which  render  such  at- 
tacks as  those  you  have  chosen  to  make  upon  Miss  An- 
struther, in  your  own  house,  justifiable  ?" 

"  Sir,  you  do  me  injustice,  said  George ;  "  Miss  An- 
struther is  a  being  whom  no  man  dare  approach  without 
respect  and  veneration." 

-  "And,  therefore,"  said  the  Colonel,  "you  thought 
kneeling  the  most  suitable  action  for  the  purpose  ?  Well, 
Sir,  go  on." 

"  There  is  no  man  so  base,"  continued  the  agitated 
George,  "  as  to  gaze  on  such  beauty  and  innocence,  and 
wish  to  misinterpret  their  meaning — no  villain  so  har- 
dened  " 

**  Stay,  George,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  moderate  your 
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langaage*  or  you  may  have  to  answer  for  it  in  a  more  8eri<^ 
008  manner  than  you  at  present  imagine :  do  me  the  fa- 
Tour  to  read  thaty'  saymg  which,  the  old  gentleman 
handed  George  a  letter,  which  in  an  instant  he  perceived 
to  be  written  by  Bertie  Noel :  it  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Anstruther,  and  ran  thus : 

*'  Tlmndaj  Morning. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  sleep— to  dream — to  do  any  thing 
but  think  of  jou.  Aqiused  as  I  am  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  evident  you  manage  the  old  gentleman,  I  could 
not  help  being  surprised  at  your  allowing  yourself  to  be  so 
quietly  transported  last  night  from  Park-lane.  I  tried 
every  imaginable  mode  to  make  you  understand  that  I 
did  not  mean  to  dine  with  Geoi^e,  whose  silly  affair  about 
the  kneeling  I  had  heard  from  Ins  uncle.  It  certainly 
a|>pears  that  there  was  considerable  want  of  skill  on  At> 
part,  in  the  business,  and  had  I  only  known  where  you 
were,  he  certainly  should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  awkwardness. 

"Where  you  are  now,  I  cannot  possibly  fancy,  and 
your  maid  appears  determined  not  to  let  me  know.  Wil- 
son says,  he  can  contrive  to  get  this  conveyed  to  you  by 
some '  deadly  stratagem/  as  your  old  Colonel  would  call 
it.  Your  observations  yesterday  about  insensible  hearts 
md  cotintry  simplicity  were  not  lost  upon  me,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  old  man  before  six  o'clock  this  morning 
had  lost  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  that  my  silly  friend, 
^^^9  your  sighing  Cymon,  has  little  of  his  left,  I  think 
you  will  be  upon  your  guard. 

"  I  honestly  confess  I  have  not  much  to  ofier,  but  I  have 
five  hundred  pounds,  ready  money,  which  I  raisedyeater* 
day^  to  start  with.  If  you  will  favour  the  aspiring  hopes 
of  one  who  will  spare  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  msie  you 
happy  and  comfortable,  I  am  your  man.  France  1  should 
suggest  for  a  trip :  the  Brighton  Steamer  to  Dieppe  will 
m  a  few  hours  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  the  undone 
Elderly,  under  whose  wing  you  have  chosen  to  come 
amongst  us,  and  who  deserves,  I  must  admit,  the  largest 
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goU  flwdil  ever  given  m  a  yrenram  by  die  Sockety  fov 
tbs  Eocouragemciit  of  Alts  ttd  Scienees,  fer  haifiiig  is^ 
trodiieed  yo«  to  Lcmdoo  life. 

^'  I  tnist  diis  to  Wilton,  and  any  answer  yoe  may  send, 
you  had  better  eofttnve  to  forwatd  bf  te  tir<»eany  post, 
directed  to  me,  at  Long's,  Bond  street.  God  tiiess  joa, 
my  sweet  girl  i  and  beUeye  me  really  and  sincerely, 

"  Yours,  Bertie  Nokl.*' 

'« Wbatisdiis,  Sir?'  said  George,.as  pale  as  deadL 

«<  Why,  I  pfesame  it  isy  tint  wfaidi  itasnunes  to  be ;  a 
letter  addressed  to  Miw  Anstnitber,  by  Mr.  Bertie  Nori, 
y^mr  particular  friend,  and  aiy  restdeat  gaeit  It  waa  by 
soma  extraor&nry  clever  mofcment  of  mat  exoetfent  mt* 
vant,  wbom  yon  so  bigfaly  eztoDed  to  me,  (ny  Mr.  Wilson, 
I  mean,)  conyeycd  in  a  paeqoet,  wUch  Harris,  Misa  An* 
stmtber's  aiaid,  was  engaged  to  carry  early  thta  moni^ 
to  her  yonngmistrew.  It  has  jast  been  retamed  to  me 
by  the  yoang  lady,  whose  leeUngs  at  lecetiing  it,  are  not 
half  so  acute  as  they  certainly  would  haye  been,  coold 
Ae  possibly  have  andeistood  its  real  meaning.'' 

^  Unprincipled  seoondrel !"  taid  George* 

<'  Hush,  George,''  said  the  Colonel ;  **  reooUect  that  fior 
months  he  has  lived  in  your  house,  ooodacted  yoor  particfl^ 
mviled  your  gncsta*— " 

**  I  see,  I  see:  I  hate  been  in  a  dream,  and  only  now 
awake  to  the  horrors  of  my  otoatioD  f '  exclaimed  the  ago- 
nised Arden ;    **  and  his  aUusion  to  thai  five  hundred 

pounds "    At  this  moment,  Wilion  entered  the  room, 

m  a  manner  somewhat  brusque  and  strange* 

**  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  pausing,  and  lookmg  at 
him, "« I  did  not  send  for  jfoa  .^' 

**  No,  Sir,"  said  Wilson;  "^I  know— aad  it  is  an  e]&* 
tremely  disagreeable  bniiness.  Sir ;  bat  Mr«  No^  has 
spread  such  an  unpleasant  rqwrt,  that  the  servants  i^ 
have  been  engaged  are  extremely  damorous ;  seseral  of 
€bie  tradeimen  have  been  here  to  me,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready advanced  six  or  sefen  bandied  pounds  of  ray  own, 
8ir,I~'' 
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'' Ck»e  fo  ine  agam  Bi  bedf  aa  brar,  Mr.  W^ii/' said 
the  Coknel;  '*l  expect  ny  kwyei  bore  abnoit  imme^ 
diately :  I  will  see  about  it." 

W^n  leittlie  loom  sulkily  and  skywiy,  rqieatiiig^  in 
anotbes  and  a  lower  toney '  ^  see  about  it  mdced,"  and  pf&* 
mUythcare  was  ft  rade  noise  beard  m  the  ball,  oatbs  re- 
soiiiidcdat  tbe  foot  o^tbe  staircase,  and  all  tbhtgs  seemed 
inextreniities* 

'^The  crisis  ss  at  band;"  said  old  Ardca;  ^birt  I  expect 
Abberly^  and  bis  family  (I  conclude,  lot  be  nefct  traTdb 
whbouttbem),  and  Mks  Anstratber^wbobMi  been  staying 
tbere,  doni^  the  last  erentfrd  day." 

<'  There  !  bas  she  been  there  ?— thank  God!"  exclaaoed 
George,  rdieved  at  once  from  all  his  doubts  and  lears  on 
tbatkead^ 

**  Your  oontmned  exprcsskms  of  interest  aboat  Miss 
Anstruther  are  as  crael  as  nsdess,  George,"  said  bis 
uncle: ''  will  yon  be  satisfied  (if  she peonits  the qvestion), 
with  her  declaratbn  npoci  the  point  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred 1  Will  yon  abide  by  her  aviywal  of  tbe  eircnm^ 
•tonccs  in  which  she  is  invohred  ?  And  when  yon  are 
satisfied  upon  that  point,  will  you  continne  to  refuse  the 
lidnd  of  Louisa  Neville,  who  has  neTcr  yet  ceased  to 
regard  yoa  with  the  warmest  affection  ?" 

George  hesitated,  naturally  imwilling  to  pledge  himself 
to  any  partknilar  line  of  condnct ;  and  recollecting  that, 
abhoag^  tbe  young  lady  m%bt  at  first,  and  ^^  before  corn- 
pony,"  negative  Us  propoMl  and  seem  to  kill  his  hopes, 
still  she  might  be  prevailed  upon  in  other  terms,  and 
^ndet  diffefCBt  drcmnstances,  to  give  another  and  a  Tcty 
diffierest  answer  to  his  questions. 

•MLet  it  rest  on  that,"  said  die  Colond :  **  I  bear  a 
wickn^  at  the  door-— I  conclnde  they  are  arrived*" 

IWpresentimait  was  correct:  die  door  of  the  drawing- 
'P^^m  opened,  and  a  servant  sullenly  aDnonnced  the  vh 
^ers;  the  nailing,  rosy^^aced,  well-powdered  neat-neck- 
<^K>^ed  Mr.  Abbcrly,  and  Miss  Anstmther. 

*'  And  where  is  Mrs.  Abberiy  V  said  the  Cok>nel. 
«4  ill^'^^*  ^  ^^  know,  ColoneU"  said  tbe  husband, 

^  Mrs.  A.  wanted  to  bring  tbe  children  with  her;  but  I 
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said  we  should  be  abominably  squeezed  in  the  carriage, 
so  Thomas  is  gone  back  to  fetch  her  and  all  the  young 
ones.*' 

What  an  unseasonable  importation,  thought  George, 
who,  in  a  state  of  distracting  anxiety,  which  was  per* 
feotly  evident,  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lovely 
girl  with  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  hoping,  if  possible, 
by  this  respectful  attention  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
shameless  address  of  his  libertine  friend,  and  of  his  own 
disastrous  prostration. 

"I  neea  your  assistance,  Abberly,  I  assure  you," 
said  the  Colonel.  ^*  I — ^have  received  several  unpleasant 
hints." 

'*  Sorry  to  hear  it.  Sir,"  said  Abberly ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  said  it,  when  Wilson  re-appeared ;  his  manner 
by  no  means  improved,  and  his  request  to  speak  to  the 
Ck)lonel  sounding  very  like  a  demand. 

"  We  are  coming.  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  Abberly, 
come  with  me — ^we  must  temporize,  at  all  events ;  the 
moment  Fortune  frowns,  see  how  the  man  is  hunted." 

George's  heart  was  bleeding  for  his  uncle's  distress ; 
he  was  considering  the  most  probable  means  of  relieving 
him ;  he  thought  of  Louisa  Neville ;  he  turned  to  Miss 
Anstruther,  and  his  spirits  sank — the  fascination  was  too 
powerful. 

"  Greorge,"  said  the  Colonel, "  see  what  adversity  makes 
of  human  nature ;  all  my  determinations  are  broken,  and 
you  are  again  destined  to  be  left  alone  with  this  lyoung 
lady.  My  dear  girl,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
more  jocose,  as  George  thought,  than  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, '*  if  he  offers  to  go  upon  his  knees  again,  I 
desire  you  will  ring  the  bell." 

There  was  something  so  incongruous  in  every  thing 
that  was  going  on ;  a  want  of  feeling  for  the  dreadful 
situation  to  which  his  uncle  was  reduced,  a  mixture  of 
playfulness  with  grief,  and  of  gaiety  with  sorrow,  which 
puzzled  George  beyond  expression.  Perhaps  the  dreadful 
fact  was  concealed  from  Miss  Anstruther ;  at  all  events, 
he  resolved  now  really  to  obtain  that  by  which  his  future 
destiny  would  be  chiefly  regulated,  and  which  indeed  his 
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uncle  had  almost  authorized  him  to  extract  from  his  fair 
annpanion. 

"  Miss  Anstruther,"  said  the  agitated  George,  so  soon 
as  they  were  alone,  **  I  am  ashamed  to  remain  in  your 
presence  ;  my  extraordinary  conduct  of  yesterday  has 
overwhelmed  me  with  confusion  and  distress ;  and  per- 
haps what  I  am  going  to  say  will  but  add  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  my  situation.'* 

**  Speak  to  me,  Mr.  Arden,  as  the  nephew  of  my  friend 
and  benefactor,"  said  Louisa,  calmly,  "  and  I  shall  listen 
irith  attention  and  respect." 

"  Alas !  those  are  not  the  sentiments  I  would  inspire,*' 
sakl  George :  "  but  I  am  doomed  to  be  unhappy.  De- 
ceived by  my  friends,  betrayed  by  my  associates,  I  have 
mvolved  an  excellent  and  amiable  uncle  in  distress  and 
difficulty.  He  offers  me  the  means  of  retribution — ^he 
points  to  the  individual  about  whom  I  inquired  yesterday 
— Louisa  Neville— he  names  her  as  a  wife,  not  only 
saitable  in  every  respect,  but,  from  some  condition  in 
agreements  made  ages  ago,  as  one  whose  union  with  me, 
would  at  once  emancipate  him  from  the  dreadful  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  is  involved." 

"Well,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  Louisa  trembling  for  his 
answer,  "  and  if  you  can  feel  sufficient  affection  for  the 
young  lady,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  hesitate." 

"  It  is  to  you  alone,  I  can — and  to,  you  alone,  I  ought 
not  to  confess — that  it  is  impossible,"  said  George. 
Louisa's  heart  sank  within  her. 

"'A  week  since,  under  such  circumstances,  I  could 
have  obeyed  my  uncle's  wishes  ;  I  esteem  Louisa,  nay, 
even  love  her  with  a  brother's  love  ;  she  was  my  early 
playmate — ^my  earliest  friend — but — I — ^have  seen — " 
"Whom?"  said  Louisa. 

A  deep  drawn  sigh,  and  a  fervent  pressure  of  her  hand 
ptoclaimed  the  truth.     Louisa  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  uncle  tells  me,"  said  George,  who  was  nearly  as 
much  sdBPected  as  his  fair  companion,  "  that  my  solicitude 
^pon  a  point  so  near  my  heart,  so  essential  to  my  hap- 
fuiess,  is  useless — that  a  prior  engagement  has  been  en- 
tered into — and— 
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^  Calm  yourself/'  said  Lotma :  *^  jonr  vack  speaks 
truth  ;  I  will  have  no  deception — ^my'  heart  is — not  my 
own  to  give ;  be,  therefore,  wfa«t  I  haye  been  taught  to 
believe  you ;  dissipate  bit  doubts  and  difficulties,  asd 
SHurry  ker  whose  heart,  I  can  confidestiy  assure  you,  is 
yours." 

''  Miss  Anstruther,"  said  George,  ^  i  am  not  suft- 
ciently  vain  to  believe  that  Miss  Neville  is,  m  the  kast 
degree  interested  in  my  fete. 

^  Beliere  me,  George,  she  iV'  said  Louisa,  in  a  toot 
which  completely  astonished  kim  : — ^tbe  Imiliarity  of 
appellation,  the  gravity,  the  decision,  the  violient  agitation 
which  followed  ^is  expressum  ci  her  convictioQ  of  tbt 
fiMrt,  threw  htm  into  a  state  of  amazement — '*  and  ever 
must  be,"  continued  the  trembling  gnd,  buistiog  into 
tears,  and  sinking  wi^  ber  bead  upon  the  shoulder  of  tise 
astonished  Arden. 

la  a  moment  he  fancied  that  Miss  Anstruther  bad  sud- 
denly formed  a  violent  attachment  for  him,  and  that  her 
agitation,  at  the  moment,  arose  from  the  certainty  in  ber 
mind  that  he  raiust  marry  Louisa.  He  waa  in  a  state  of 
perfect  confusion  and  consternation,  when  the  door  <^  tlie 
drawing-room  ^w  open,  and  the  Abberiy  family  na»hing 
in.  Miss  Sophy  exclaimed  in  a  scream  like  that  of  a 
frightened  pea-hen, 

**  La,  Ma' !  there's  Mr.  Arden  norsii^  MSss  Ne- 
ville r 

'<  Confound  the  children!"  ezdaimed  the  Cokmel,  who 
was  just  behind  them,  then  ray  dinomement  is  spoiled, 
after  all." 

George's  situation  may  be  better  conceived  than  ima- 
gined :  he  rose  and  stood,  supporting  the  weeping  giii  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  friends ;  Abbeily  del%hted, 
Mrs.  Abberiy  laughing  and  patting  Louisa's  bad^  the 
Colonel  wiping  hia  eyes,  the  diildren  dancing  in  differeat 
measures,  and  the  fat  poodle  snorting  and  waggii^  his 
little  lionized  tail,  with  all  the  cooiical  activity  cl  canine 
obesity. 

*'  Speak  I"  said  George;  '^  am  I  alive,  am  I  awake  ?— 

this  Louisa  Neville  ?" 
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^  Tbe  same,  Iby  Jovef  extdaiiiied  die  Colonel. 

''Then  Heayen  be  pcused!"  said  George. 

''  Why,  sirrah,"  said  the  Cokmd,  <«  I  have  told  yon  tkat 
lady  has  engaged  hendf  to  be  manied/' 

George  again  stood  aghast. 

"  It's  to  yon,  Mr.  George — to  yon  lfr«  George/*  said 
the  good-natured  Mrs.  Abb^y,  iribofaad  no  xiotion  of 
plots,  asd  was  quite  delighted  to  retieve  his  sorrow. 

A  flood  of  tears  from  Louisa  answered  the  question 
more  satisfactorily. 

^'  But,"  said  George,  ''  how  eaa  I  sufficiently  thank 
iieaFeo  that  i  am  able  at  once  to  remedy  my  misconduct, 
and  achieve  the  highest  point  of  earthly  happiness  V 

<'  Your  misconduct  has  done  little  hajas,  George," 
Slid  the  Cokmel.  *'  You  could  haxdly  have  supposed 
Ihat  at  Bsy  tune  of  life,  i  should  risk  tny  property  and 
respectsbility  amongst  a  set  of  sharpers  and  Uacklegs : 
you  shall  have  ample  proof,  my  dear  nephew^  of  my  pre- 
sent solvency."    Saying  whidi  he  rang  the  bell. 

The  state  of  George's  mind  was  snch,  that  it  was 
hDgpossible  for  him  to  speak  or  think :  he  gazed  at  Louisa, 
Ihoi  at  his  uncle,  then  at  Mr.  Ahbeiiy,  while  all  the 
duldren  -were  riding  on  Miss  Neville's  knees,  and  clus- 
tering rottttd  her  shoalders,  oovenng  her  with  endear- 
inents  and  kindnesses,  until  the  poor  girl  W2B  ready  to 
unk  under  the  oppression  of  their  mingkd  affection. 

Wilson  entered  Ihe  room  bowing,  hn  Ceiee  covered  with 
Mniles,  and  his  hand  Ml  of  receipte. 

*'  Sir,  said  the  obedient  serveaut,  ^  the  fdlows  are  paid  ; 
the  ridioolons  stories  Ihey  got  ho&d  of  weve  quite  unac- 
oomiteble  to  me,  and  I  always  laughed  at  then^  as  I  hope 
you  are  assured ;  but  I  have  done  as  you  ordered  me, 
Sir,  siid  1  beiieve  all  the  xaacaisare  turned  out  now." 

,  ^*  Ewrnse  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  the  CUonel,  looking 
Ui  facMum  coolly  in  1^  fece,  ^  there  is  one  yet  le- 
nimning ;  perhaps  you  understand  me.  Sir?" 

*'  Why,  Sir,  I  am  not  geoendhr  dow,""  said  Wilson; 
*^  the  laagnage  is  harsh,  and  wiat  lam  umsed  to — but," 
<^oirttBued  he,  **  I  retire,  and  shaM  return  to  my  dear  Mr. 
Gewge,  ^Inm  wIkmu  abettar^aaater  does  not isve." 
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**  And  I,  Mr.  Wilson,  shall  retom  you  to  Mr.  Nod^ 
from  whom  you  came/'  said  George. 

Louisa  shuddered  inyoluntarily  at  the  name. 

"  I  had  better  make  speedy  application,  then/'  said 
Wilson. — "  Mr.  Bertie  Noel  is  in  his  own  room  now." 

**  His  own  room !  where?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

**  Here,  Sir,  up-stairs,'!  said  Wilson. 

"  I  .thought  he  was  half-way  to  Tunbridge  Wells  by 
this  time,"  said  the  Colonel. 

*^  He  has  got  oflF  that  engagement,  he  says.  Sir,"  said 
Wilson,  ^*  and  is  roerelv  msddng  himself  amiable,  in  order 
to  present  himself,  and  offer  his  congratulations  on  the 
falsehood  of  the  stories  raised  against  you." 

"  Excellent  young  man !  we  will  receive  him,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  and  Wilson  retired.  Louisa  crossed  the  room 
to  her  uncle,  who,  after  a  momentary  conversation,  gave 
an  approving  nod,  and  the  young  lady  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Abberly,  immediately  quitted  the  apartment,  at- 
tended by  the  children  en  masse, 

Noel,  who  had  received  no  answer,  of  course,  to  his 
note  from  Miss  Neville,  had,  on  his  return  from  Long's 
discovered  from  Dyson,  that,  so  far  from  paying  his  asso- 
ciates, the  Colonel  had  in  the  most  decided  and  unqua^ 
lified  manner  informed  them  of  his  conviction  of  their 
foul  play ;  and  added,  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  un- 
just demands  upon  him,  he  should  put  the  affair  into  the 
hands  of  his  attorney ;  and  this  was  the  measure,  which 
in  fact  induced  the  said  Dyson  to  remove  himself  as 
speedily  as  possible  from  any  connexion  with  the  party. 
Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Noel  determined  to  rally 
and  hang  on  :  being  quite  certain,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
Miss  Anstruther,  alUiough  she  had  not  written  to  him,  had 
concealed  the  fact  of  his  writing  to  her,  whidh  was  the 
chief  point ;  because  he  cunningly  ai^ed,  relying  upon 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  women,  that  '^  silence  always 
gives  consent." 

Thus  armed,  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  drawing-room  a  few  minutes  after  Miss 
Neville  had  left  it.  His  reception  was  cold  and  silent : 
George  having  pledged  his  honour  to  his  uncle  to  leave 
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the  final  settlement  of  the  afiair  to  his  management.  It 
was  with  difficulty,  however,  the  young  man  could  res- 
train his  indignation,  when'  the  hollow-hearted  libertine 
entered  the  room,  and  took  up  his  position,  as  usual/with 
a  kind  and  patronizing  nod  to  Abberly. 

"Colonel,"  said  he,  "you  were  determmed  to  have 
your  joke  with  me  this  morning ;  so  you  are  sound  as  ever, 
not  a  fracture  the  worse  for  the  skirmishing.  George, 
how  d'ye  do  ?     I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  again." 

**  I  thought,  Mr.  Noel,  you  said  you  were  going  to 
Tunbridge  Wells?"  observed  the  Colonel. 

"  I  W€t8y  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Noel ;  "  but  I  did  not 
like  leaving  town  while  you  remained  in  it." 

"  Indeed !"  said  old  Arden ;  **  I  am  sorry  you  put 
yourself  to  any  inconvenience  on  my  account,  for  I  leave 
London  this  evening." 

"  'Gad  !  that  will  be  still  more  pleasant,"  said  Bertie. 
^'  I  never  did  live  much  in  the  country  in  what  is  called 
the  summer ;  it  must  be  so  very  odd  in  hot  weather,  when 
there  are  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
all  that  sort '  of  thing.'  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  I  have  no  apartments  to  offer 
you,  at  my  house,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I " 

"  Oh !  the  inns  are  plenty,"  said  Noel. 

"  So  are  the  outSy  just  now,"  whispered  Abberly,  who 
was  an  inveterate  punster,- and  admired  even  the  wit  of 
Miss  Gubbins's  Mr.  Tadpole. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Abberly,"  said  Noel,  smiling,  to  show 
at  once  his  temper  and  his  teeth* . 

**  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Noel,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  dull 
work  with  us'*  said  the  Colonel.  '<  Don't  you  think,  if 
you  could  get  a  fair  companion  to  share  the  five  hundred 
pounds  you  raised  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  the 
Brighton  steamer  to  Dieppe  might  in  a  few  hours  place 
yon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  undone  Elderly  ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  Noel,  utterly  confused  at  thus  unexpect- 
edly having  his  letter  to  Louisa  quoted  upon  him,  but 
determined  to  catch  at  a  minor  point,  in  hopes  of 
changing  the  subject.  As  to  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
Sir^  you  were  so  good  as  to  let  me  have- 
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<<  You  are  quite  weleome,  Sk^  to  keep/'  said  old  Axdm, 
**  until  I  haye  the  pleasure  of  seeiag  joa  at  my  bonse  m 
the  countiy.  At  pveseBt  we  ate  somewhat  engaged^ 
and " 

"  I  see,"  said  Noei,  *^1  see— evidently— on  bu«inai»-* 
I—- that  is  Miss  Anstratfaer--has  left  you,  then.  Sir.*' 

''  Mr.  No^/'  said  Geoi^  unaUe  to  r^trak  himsdf 
any  longer,  <<  the  sooner  this  visit  is  teiminattd  the  better: 
the  infamous  scrawl  which  you  addressed  to  that  lady^ 
horn  which  my  uaele  has  just  iBafoured  us  with  a  quo- 
tation, has  developed  your  real  character,  and  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  vices  and  follies  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  your 
talents  and  accomplii^imetits  had  so  k)^  cooeealed.  I 
thank  you,  however,  for  having  written  it^  our  connexion 
.ends  here." 

"  Well,  so  it  may,"  said  Noel,  affecting  p^fect  indif- 
ference, and  remarkably  good  sfHiits — '<  bitt  the  lady — 
since  you  know  the  fact — the  lady  is  the  tUng.  What 
have  you  done  with  the  lady,  George  ?" 

''  Before  I  have  the  honour  to  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Noel,"  said  George,  ^^  I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  enoogh  lo 
call  her,  my  w^." 

"  Wife !  really ;  how  €ilreiady  eoaveni^t,"  said  Ber- 
tie, whose  convulsed  countenance  ^chibitod  a  ghastly 
paleness  during  this  aiectedly  gay  csJiloquy;  ^  i  always 
leel  so  awkward  whenever  there  is  such  aa  important 
crisis  as  a  marriage  at  |hand,  that  I  shaU  txstke.  Yo«, 
George, shall  hear  from  me  about  our  little  accounts; 
and  you.  Colonel,  may  rely  upon  my  brinpng  the  check 
for  die  five  hundred  pounds,  the  tot  day  I  go  to  your 
irilla. 

Abberly  coughed  at  this  m<Mnent,  in  a  tone  vrliugh  indi- 
cated his  belief,  that,  under  this  implied  ccmditiCHa,  the 
4lay  of  payment  was  by  no  means  near  sA  hand. 

A  pause  ensued — the  Coloiiel  lose  and  rang  die  beU — 
4ibe  pause  oondnued — a  servaiU  opened  ihe  dmwingHroom 
door« 

'^  Good  morning,  Mr.  Nod,"  said  the  ColoneL 

"  Good  morning.  Sir,"  said  Noel,  with  the  nost  im- 
moveable gravity,  ^and  pN>ceeding  (hnm  itaia,  whisthng 
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an  Italian  aify  quitted  the  housey  having  previously  desired 
the  servant  to  tell  his  man  to  pack  up  whatever  of  kis 
was  remaining  in  his  apartment^  and  carry  it  down  to 

Geoi^  himsdf  stood  as  in  a  dream— 4ie  comprehended 
nothing  beyond  the  insult  offered  by  Noel  to  Louisa  and 
his  consequent  dismissal— the  rest  of  the  events  in  which 
he  was  so  i^ply  interested  had  occurred  so  rapidly,  had 
so  rapidly  changed  their  character  and  colouring,  that  he 
was  unable  to  collect  from  what  had  passed,  \^ther  his 
uncle's  fortune  was  or  was  not  wholly  unimpaired.  That 
$e  bewitching  Miss  ^struther  was  no  other 'than  his 
laughing  playmate  he  could  not  doubt,  because  the  inte^ 
testing  innocence  of  the  dear  young  Abberlys  had  suffi- 
gently  satisfied  him  of  the  fact ;  but  what  object  hi^ 
tmcle  could  have  had  in  introducing  her  to  his  acquaint- 
ance under  an  assumed  name,  and  in  a  very  equivocal 
diaracter,  he  could  not  yet  comprehend ;  indeed  the  com* 
plexity  and  contention  of  his  feelings  were  such,  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  utterance  either  to  his  expressions  of 
rapture  at  the  discovery  of  Miss  Neville  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Anstruther,  or  to  the  thousand  inquiries  he  had  to 
make  upon  the  many  other  interesting  points  of  the  case. 

Louisa,  Mrs.  Abberly,  and  the  dear  children,  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  blushing  girl,  perceiving 
the  embarrassment  of  her  long-loved  George,  b^^  to 
tally  hint  on  the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  her, 
during  their  celebrated  interview  in  Grosvenor-street ; 
the  Colonel  attacked  him  for  his  blindness  and  his 
kneehng;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  party  seemed  deter- 
mmed  to  make  common  head  against  him.  George  bore 
the  united  attack  of  the  allied  forces  with  great  good 
humour,  till  at  length  his  feelings  could  endure  it  no 


**  Uncle,"  exclaimed  George,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
affection,  <Met  me  implore  you  to  be  serious  for  one 
moment :  be  kind  as  you  always  have  been,  and  tell  me 
in  earnest  and  truly,  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  has 
accrued  to  your  property  from  the  fatal  association  with 
«y  friends^  for  I  suspect " 

SECOND  SERIES.  P 
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^^Bamet,"  exdnnied  tkeCakmd,  ««I don't  raqped 
ttj  of  ttMBd,  Oeoige*  I  knew  them  to  be  the  cnantest 
rognes  md  swiadlen  ali?e  wbnt  I  sat  dovm  with  them*  I 
saw  their  manoeuvres  and  trickery — ^I  saw  their  plans  and 
Ae  success  of  them.'' 

^^  And  yet  joii  oontinaed  to  pUy  f ' 

"I  did." 

**  And  to  lose  to  sndi  rasealsT  acfadmed  George* 

*' Admit  then  that  thej  are  rascals,"  said  die  Cdond, 
«<  and  I  am  satisfied." 

^How  can  they  be  defendedT  sakl  Geoige. 

**  Enoi^ ;  my  purpose  is  answered/'  replied  old 
Aidsn;  *^  and  as  to  my  loss,  I  candidly  told  them  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  evening,  that  I  had  fimnd  them  out; 
that  as  I  conld  not  take  ^e  lib^ty  of  kicking  your  ao* 
quaintance  in  your  house^  I  had  them  bcou^t  to  my 
own ;  waAy  your  excellent  friend  Mr.  Dyson  havii^ietired, 
the  servants  having  chiefiy  gone  to  rest,  I  proce^ed  per^p 
sonally  to  expel  them,  with  an  admonition,  that  if  ever 
they  dared  show  their  &ce»  in  decent  society  c^ain,  I 
would  legally  prosecute  them,  and  piodaim  them  as 
swindlers  and  sharpos  all  over  St  James'j  parish." 

^  And  what  did  they  say  or  do  in  reftf  V*  asked 
George. 

'^Treated  the  affiront  as  they  would  have  treated  my 
finrtnne,"  said  the  Colonel — **  pocketed  it,  and  sneaked 
from  my  door  with  every  mark  of  the  servile  cowardice 
which  invariably  accompanies  detected  guHt." 

'^  And  why,  my  dear  uncle,  let  me  a^  did  you  expose 
yourself  to  all  these  perils  ?  and—" 

^*  Perils,"  said  the  G>loiid,  '^  there  were  no  perib  for 
me  ;  you  were  surrounded  by  dangers  and  difficulties,  ia 
the  hands  of  knaves  and  swindlers— you  were  to  be  saved 
at  all  hazards.  Answer  me ;  had  I  written  to  tell  you  to 
doubt  the  honour  and  principle  of  your  intimate  associate 
Noel,  would  you  have  listened  to  the  caution?  Had  I 
told  you  that  your  excdknt  friend  Dyson,  after  syste- 
maticaUy  cheating  you  on  the  turf  and  at  ffae  table,  had 
lent  your  rival  your  own  hones  to  carry  off  your  miskiess, 
lest  by  marrying,  you  should  rddna  and  dscard  your 
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libertine  sursociates,  would  you  have  listened  to  me  ?  Had 
I  told  you  that  your  faithful  servant  Wilson*  was  robbtsg; 
you  m  every  possible  manner,  and  that,  m  the  midst  of 
your  lavish  kindness  to  him,  hie  would  have  quitted  you 
at  a  m(»nent  when  he  thought  you  anbamused,  for  a 
better  situation ;  would  you  &ve  credited  it  ?  I  answer, 
no :  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  prove  these  things,  to  bring 
th^n  before  your  eyes,  and  convince  vou  practically  of 
die  ruinous  consequences  of  ^e  feverisn  life  of  heartless 
profligacy  which  you  had  been  leadmg. 

'*  Not  quite  heartless,"  said  Louisa  with  a  look  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  affection ;  '*  in  the  midst  of  his  follies 
and  indiscretions,  he  felt  wannly  lor  those  of  his  uncle ; 
and  although  not  quite  so  gallant  in  his  recollections  of 
poor  Louisa  Neville,  as  I  might  have  wished,  I  found, 
after  all  the  trials  it  had  undergone,  the  heart  untouched 
and  uninjured." 

*'  Oh  i  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Colonel ;  **  the  gentleman 
was  on  his  knees,  wad  that  made  him  look  so  amiable, 
tkat '' 

"  But,  uncle,"  said  George,  "  is  it  then  to  a  solicitude 
for  mjf  welDEire  that  I  am  to  attribute  the  apparent  change 
in  your  conduct — this  ■  ■      " 

**  Every  bit  of  it !"  exdaimed  the  Colonel.  "  1  re- 
solved to  get  the  credit  of  being  mad  for  a  week,  to  save 
my  nsphew  for  ever— 4iave  I  succeeded  ?" 

^  Miraculously,  Sir,"  said  Geoi^e.  **  You  have  taught 
me  to  appreciate  my  own  igncnrance  of  the  world,  and  my 
msoBipmn  in  believing  myself  an  adept  in  the  study  of 
munan  nature :  you  have  shown  me  my  ^ends  in  colours, 
which,  while  I  rejoice  at  the  disclosure,  actually  terrify 

«  Don't  dwell  too  long  on  the  terrible,"  said  the  Colonel, 
'*  Abberly  tells  me  that  your  real  property  is  not  much 
hurt  and  with  a  little  nursing  all  may  be  set  to  rights." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly,  whose  ears  suddenly 
opened  themselves  at  the  word  nursing,  which  she  applied 
in  a  totally  di&rent  manner  from  that  in  which  it  was  in* 
tended  to  be  used^  "  for  any  thing  in  thai  way,  I  can  re- 

c<»Baiend  Mrs.  Carter,  who  alway* *' 

r  2 
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*»  Stop,  Stop,  Mra.  A "  said  her  husband,  "  we 

mean  quite  another  sort  of  nursing/' 

'^  Mrs.  Abberly  is  right  V  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  ^  as 
the  women  always  are.  Our  nursing  is  matter  of  business 
for  hereaft^^ — ^and  Til  have  no  business  to-day — I  have 
already  told  Mr.  George  the  condition  of  my  perfect  re* 
storation." 

George  looked  towards  Louisa,  and  then  at  his  uncle. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  Colonel,  "  go  up  to  her  like  a 
man,  and  tell  her  your  mind." 

Louisa  felt  ready  to  sink,  and  Greorge  looked  like  a 
simpleton. 

''  Miss  Neville^s  affections,"  stammered  Geoi^,  ''  yoa 
told  me,  were — were  engaged." 

''  Never  said  such  a  thing  in  my  life,'*  said  the  Colonel* 
**  I  said  Miss  Anstruther  was  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  But  Miss  Neville  herself  said " 

"  Said,  what?"  cried  the  Colonel.  «  Why  she  is  as 
fond  of  you,  as  she  is  of  herself.  She  loved  you  as  a  boy 
— she  loved  you  absent,  and  she  loved  you  present,  and 
she  has  loved  ever  since." 

r^"  La !  Colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly,  wishing  to  felieve 
'  Louisa  from  her  embarrassment,  '^  how  you  do  talk.  Sir !'' 

Louisa  burst  into  tears  and  rushed  out  of  the  room — 
George  delighted  to  break  from  the  party  followed  her— • 
three  of  the  children  were  preparing  to  run  after  them. 

"  Stop  here,  you  little  devils,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel ; 
'Meave  them  alone,  they  are  old  friends  and  will  soon 
come  to  a  right  understanding :  and  now,"  continued  he, 
turning  to  Abberly,  "  I  shdl  return  with  these  young 
people  to  my  fire-side,  to  my  rational  amusements  and 
ordinary  pursuits,  greeted  with  kindness  by  tenants,  to 
whom  I  am  no  hard  landlord.  I  shall  marry  this  youn| 
couple,  and  that  angelic  girl  will  insensibly  draw  her  wila 
husband  from  all  his  idle  habits ;  and  perfect,  by  her 
gentleness  and  affection,  the  great  task  I  have  so  happily 
begun.  It  would  be  dangerous  work,  Mr.  Abberly,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  *'  for  a  creature  full  of  soul  and  feeling 
like  my  Louisa  to  endeavour  to  reform  a  rake,  and  I 
would  not  lend  my  hand  to  so  dangerous  an  experiment : 
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George's  dissipation  is  not  habitual ;  it  is  not  natural  to 
him ;  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  had  fallen 
unluckily  into  an  association,  which,  in  time,  would 
doubtlessly  have  rendered  his  case  hopeless;  but  he  is 
saved, — see  see,''  said  the  old  man,  tummg  to  the  door  of 
die  drawing-room  with  an  arch  smile  upon  his  lip  and  a 
tear  of  pleasure  m  his  eye — "  here  they  come." 

They  re-entered  the  apartment,  Louisa  leaning  on 
George's  arm :  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  look  was 
downcast.  It  needed  not  one  syllable  to  explain  the  cir- 
comstances  of  the  case.  Her  glance  turned  upon  her 
uncle's  animated  countenance ;  he  seized  George  by  the 
hand,  and  giving  his  niece  one  of  those  sonorous  salutes, 
^hich,  if  not  elegant,  at  least  sound  genuine,  joined  the 
hands  of  the  happy  pair. 

**  What  d'ye  think  of  my  plan,  now,  Mr.  Abberly  ?" 
exclaimed  the  old  man  in  triumph. 

'<  I  consider  it  an  admirable  plan,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"and only  attribute  to  the  denseness  of  my  own  head  the 
non-discovery  of  your  scheme  before." 

*'  I  liked  the  plan  the  moment  I  hit  upon  it,"  said  old 
Arden ;  '^  I  determined  to  risk  any  thing  to  bring  about 
the  events  which  have  occurred  exactly  as  I  anticipated ; 
in  short,  Mr.  Abberly,  I  think  the  result  of  my  contrivance 
proves  the  wisdom  of  a  favourite  saying  of  mine,  that 

PRACTICE  IS  BETTER  than  PEECEPT  !" 

"  Mind  that^  Sophy,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly  to 
her  eldest  daughter ;  and  the  girl  promised  faithfully  she 
irould  never  forget  it ;  and  when  the  family  returned  to 
Montague-place  in  the  evening  they  discovered  that  Miss 
Gubbins,  th^  governess,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  ab- 
sence, and  eloped  with  Mr.  Abberly's  little  friend  Mr. 
Tadpole. 

How  the  remembrance  of  the  precept  may  affect  the 
practice  of  Miss  Sophia  Abberly  in  after  life  it  becomes 
not  me  to  prophesy ;  but  it  may  please  my  reader  to  know 
that  George  and  Louisa  were  married  in  a  few  weeks  sub- 
sequent to  the  denouement  of  my  little  history — ^that  the 
house  iuGrrosvenor-streetwas  dismantled  and  abandoned — 
that  in  the  bosom  of  her  happy  fomily  the  sweet  Mrs.  Arde^ 
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at  this  moment  enjoys  CTcry  fdicitjthe  world  can  bestow^-* 
and  that  her  husband,  weaned  from  the  destructive  follies 
of  wandering  libertinism,  finds  true  happiness  only  to 
exist  in  the  magic  circle  of  home,  endeared  especially  to 
Atm»  by  the  actire  benevolence  <^  his  wife,  the  warm  a^ 
fection  of  her  excellent  uncle,  and  the  recollection  of  what 
he  escaped  in  the  defection  of  the  Lady  Frances  Bellamy, 
who,  seven  months  after  her  marriage  with  DaHimore^ 
eloped  from  his  protection  with  an  Italian  footman,  who  in 
turn  deserted  Aer,  and  left  the  scientific  scion  of  a  noUe 
house  in  the  extremity  of  distress  and  disgrace  in  a  fore^;n 
country. 

'Die  SATING  which  this  narrative  illustrates  is  recorded 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  its  events, 
and  the  young  couple  in  their  benevolent  visits  to  their 
poor  neighbours,  observe  most  reli^ously  the  doctrine  it 
inculcates ;  resolving  in  their  own  career  of  mutual  affec- 
tion, domestic  happiness,  and  universal  benevolence,  to 
set  the  example  which  they  laudably  desire  others  to  M- 
low,  being  by  this  time  fully  convinced,  with  their  gene* 
ions  uncle,  that  practice  is  really  better  than  precept. 
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*'  In  western  dime  there  is  a  town 
To  those  that  dwell  theiein  well  known. 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  he  said  here. 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader," 

BuTLVt. 

The  scene  of  the  following  story  lies  in  a  watering- 
place,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  for  the  idle  and 
luUiealthyy  the  over-gay  and  the  over-melancholy ;  fertile 
b  l^es  and  flirtations ;  blessed  with  a  promenade  upon 
the  edge  ofa  cliff,  with  cavalry  barracks  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,  and  libraries  in  its  streets  for  the  reception  of  Cock- 
&ey  ^opkeepers  and  their  families ;  aboundmg,  moreover, 
in  baths,  beaux,  and  boarding-houses,  and  above  all,  pos- 
sessing the  striking  advantage  of  a  large  and  magnificent 
hotel. 

To  this  last  important  feature,  in  my  story ^  all  other 
i^ttributes  must  yield ;  because  without  a  large  and  mag- 
liific^t  hotel,  story  there  would  be  none.  The  hotel  is 
pot  only  the  stage  whereon  the  drama  is  to  be  acted,  but 
iSf  in  fact,  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  drama  itself;  there- 
fore, as  there  actually  is  an  hotel,  my  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  let  the  name  of  the  watering-place  remain  as 
profound  a  secret,  as  that  which  was  preserved  in  her 

*  Ihis  Btoiy  was,  hy  a  somewhat  easy  process,  conyerted,  some 
*«was  since,  into  a  llaymarlcet  Comedy,  called  "  Qvite  Correct" 
which,  although  I  never  happened  to  see  it,  I  hear  was  very 
wwwwfiil.  T.H. 
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dyiDg  moments  by  the  late  highly-respected  Mn.  Faidk- 
ner,  of  whom  my  readers  probably  never  before  heard, 
and  of  whom,  so  far  as  /  am  concerned,  they  most  assur- 
edly never  shall  hear,  another  syllable. 

The  hotel  in  question  was  a  broad-faced,  impadent- 
looking,  red  brick  building,  edging  the  blue  waveoloceaDy 
as  the  collar  of  the  Wm&xr  uniform  gamishea  the  coat 
It  was  all  shinet  the  slates  shone  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the 
bricks  shone  at  the  angles  of  it,  and  the  sills  of  the  win- 
dows were  snowy  white,  and  the  curtains  within  the  win- 
dows were  either  bright  crimson  or  light  blue.  Then 
there  were  gradations  of  accommodation  and  luxury  be> 
neath  its  parched  roof:  saloons  en  suite  on  the  first  floor, 
a  coffee-room  below,  and  a  teq^  round  the  comer:  whidi 
last  fact,  I  assure  my  readers,  /  never  should  have  known, 
had  there  not  been  painted  on  the  wall  the  picture  of  a 
hand,  closely  resembling  a  bunch  of  sausages  in  a  ruffle, 
which  points  down  the  stable-yard  (like  a  profl^te 
preacher)  theioid  it  cannot  go;  under  which  is  inscribed 
llie  direction  to  that  department  of  the  estabUshnent. 

Hie  hotel  was  kept  by  a  man,  who,  having  fived  t9t 
■any  yeaii  in  the  f aouly  of  a  saint  of  the  first  grv'oife,  had 
fstablMhwi  hjaaacif  as  master  of  it,  anxiopriy  desjring,  m 
itidioold  seea^  to  prove  in  hit  own  pevMm,  that  evcqf 
pnfaiiean  is  not  of  necessity  a  tinner.  His  whole  life  irai 
eonsumed  in  eaicnlathig  and  considering  the  proprietf , 
not  only  of  his  own  actions,  but  the  actions  of  all  those 
who  might  honour  him  with  their  company  at  his  hoase« 
He  was,  moreover,  perfeedy  dead  to  the  channs  of  meta- 

Sr  and  allegory,  and  decidedly  the  most  malter-oMtft 
y  in  eziatenoe.  Hieconaequenee  was,  what  with  the 
contending  dispotttions  of  his  visiters,  die  natnial  prone- 
ness  of  the  eay,  young,  and  healthy,  to  be  Htely,  joion^ 
and  noisy,  ne  Httle  nidiscvetions  resulting  from  lhediiak« 
ingofwBie,bytlien]eofwhich  he  liv^  the  iiilatioaf 
which  he  saw  (tremblingly  alive)  carrying  on  in  his  hoasef 
and  the  tremour  he  felt  when  a  couple  arrived  from  London, 
lest  they  should  not  have  been  lawfullr  joined  in  wedlock, 
my  |)oor  host  lived  in  one  perpetual  fever.  litde  did  he 
antioppte  on  the  seventeentn  day  of  August,  18^,  the  &' 
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tcftoidinary  eTents  which  were  to  occur  benesth  his  roof 
during  the  foUowiiig  week. 

The  name  of  this  worthy  persmiage  was  Matthew  Gro- 
jan ;  and  of  his  face,  figure,  and  appearance,  perhapa,  I 
cannot  convey  a  dearer  idea,  thui  by  saying  that  he 
dosely  resembled  that  exquisite  activ,  Lnton ;  not  in  that 
gendeman*s  ordinary  ooatnme,  but  when  dressed  for  one 
of  those  grotesque  characters  in  modem  &ice,  in  whidh 
he  stands  unrivalled.  In  their  voices  too,  in  their  quaint 
exdamatioiis  and  tremulous  grumblings,  the  nmilarity 
was  equally  observable ;  in  short,  the  landlord  of  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  possessed  all  the  indescribable  peculiarities  of 
the  incomparable  comedian ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  by  no 
means  deteriorate  from  the  effect  of  Giojan's  nervous 
anxiety  to.be  torrect^  if  the  reader  will  condescend  to 
keep  the  tout  en$emble  of  his  admirable  prototype  con«- 
stasUy  before  his  eye. 

The  prime  minister  ef  this  extraordinary  being  (for  he 
had  no  wife)  was  a  pert,  dapper,  smirking  body,  as  well 
known  in  the  place  as  the  pier ;  he  was  £e  mediator  by 
whose  tniuence  an  extra  bottle  of  wine  might  be  obtained 
St  a  later  hour  than  usual,  or  a  broiled  bone  (Grojan  did 
not  allow  the  use  of  the  word  DeM)  sent  up  nwer  mid- 
nighL  Heknew  the  customers,  the  cnstomen  knew  Aim, 
end  being  thus  patnmized,  Matthew  himself  placed  die 
gveslest  relianee  in  hb  discretion,  prudently  winked  at  his 
pn^j^ile  irregularities,  and  even  tock.  counsel  jfirom  him 
m  difiieiilt  cases,  tOHdiing  the  adnunistratmn  of  his  pnUac 
afiura. 

One  was  about  to  come  nnder  discussion  at  the  time  of 
my  reader's  introduction  to  him,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  August  before  mentioned,  just  after 
the  post  had  arrived,  Mr.  Matthew  Gfojan  called  Us 
^sty  factotuniy  Phillips  into  the  cabinet. 

''James,"  said  the  eocoitric  hott,  ''cone  hither, 
James." 

James  obeyed. 
.    Gffoian  was  hoUing  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Any  news,  Sir  ?"  said  James,  intenogatively,  mbbmg 
his  hands  at  the  same  time. 
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**  Important/'  said  Matthew.  "  James,  doyou  remem- 
ber Lady  Almeria  Milford,  who  was  here  last  season  V 

"What?"  said  James,  "the  roundabout  body  in  the 
blue  velvet  pelisse,  a  vulgar  old — ** 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  James,*'  said  Grojan, "  her  Lady- 
ship is  the  pink  of  3ie  quality." 

"  She  may  be  the  deepest  carmine  of  the  quality,"  re* 
plied  Phillips ;  "  but  she  is,  and  I  will  say  it,  as  vulgar 
a — " 

"  James,"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  you  mtut  not  say  it : 
it  is  not  correct — ^we  are  not  competent  judges  of  fashicm 
and  high  breeding ;  did  you  never  read  how  near  subli- 
mity is  to  bombast  V* 

"To  what.  Sir?"  said  James. 

"  How  closely  the  ridiculous  treads  upon  the  heels  of 
the  ms^ificent  ?"  said  his  master.  *^  What  would  lode 
like  vulgarity  in  a  common  person,  is  mere  ease  and  fa- 
miliarity in  high  life;  so  spare  your  remarks,  and 
answer  my  question.  Do  you  remember  Lady  Almeria 
MiWbrd  ?" 

"  As  well  as  I  do  the  Red  Lion  at  Brentford,"  said 
Phillips ;  "  as,  indeed,  how  should  I  forget  her,  seeing 
that  she  is  young  master's  mother." 

"  There  you  go  again,"  cried  Matthew ;  "  who  in  the 
name  of  patience  is  your  young  master  ?  Isn't  this  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  a  public  hotel  at  a  public  watering-place  I 
a'n't  I  the  master  of  it,  and  of  you^  and  every  thing  in  it; 
have  I  not  been  master  of  it  ever  since  the  Disposer  of  aU 
events  took  away  the  late  Mrs.  Grojan ;  than  whom  new 
lived  better  wife,  better  Christian,  nor  better  maker  of  cold 
rum-punch." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Phillips,  who  knew  the 
landlord's  humour,  and  for  prudential  reasons  uniformly 
accommodated  himself  thereunto. 

"  If  I  could  but  prevail  upon  you  to  listen  a  moment, 
Phillips,  all  would  be  well,"  said  Grojan :  "  a  listener 
in  company  is  extremely  agreeable ;  but  where  there  are 
only  two  people  together,  he  is  invaluable.  Her  ladyship, 
you  must  understand,  has  written  to  order  apartments 
here,    unknown  to  her  son,    whom  you  justly  observe. 
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idtbough  under  a  wrong  tide,  is  at  this  moment  here,  and 
she  desires  me  above  all  things  to  keep  her  arrival  a 
seo^t  as  far  as  he  is  concerned." 

"Ha!"  said  Phillips,  sagaciously ;  ^' I  conclude  then 
<sbe  has  heard  of  the  love  affair  which  is  going  on  between 
him  and  pretty  Miss  Rosemore." 

"  A  what !"  exclaimed  Matthew,  "  a  love  affair  going 
On ! — where,  Sir  ? — in  my  house,  Sir  ? — I  know  ncihing 
of  such  things.  I  will  know  nothing  of  such  things  ; 
my  object  through  life,  Phillips,  has  been  to  be  correct, 
and  so  long  as  people  settle  their  bills  I  have  no  business 
to  know  any  thing  about  their  business.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  I  am  determined  not  to  believe,  that  gentle- 
folks who  pay  ready  money  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  and 
don't  grumble,  ever  have  any  love  affairs." 

"  I  don't  know"  said  James,  fearing  that  he  had  per- 
haps discovered  a  somewhat  too  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  the  hotel,  and  its  politics ;  ^*  all  I  heard 
was,  that  Sir  Harry  Dartford  said " 

"  There,  there  !"  cried  the  exasperated  landlord,  "  you 
are  off  again !  I  wish  Sir  Harry  Dartford  was  well  out  of 
my  house ;  he  beats  all  the  men  1  have  ever  seen." 

"  And  would  beat  all  you  ever  shall  see,"  said  Phil- 
Kps,  "  if  they  gave  him  cause." 

"  Beat,— eat,  you  mean !"  said  Matthew,  "  there  never 
was  such  a  person  on  this  earth ;  he  is  more  like  a  dragon 
than  a  dragoon.  Not  a  human  being  escapes  the  malice 
of  his  tongue — aright  and  left,  friends  or  foes,  old  men 
and  young  women  all  fall  before  his  scandal ;  he  spares 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  as  for  his  course  of  life,  he  di- 
vides his  time  between  ridiculing  his  best  friends  and 
most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  shooting  them  if  they 
are  sufficiently  unreasonable  to  complain  of  him." 

*'  And  yet.  Sir,  how  fond  the  ladies  are  of  him,"  said 
James  winningly ;  for  Sir  Harry  was  liberal  in  his  '  tips/ 
and  consequently  a  great  favourite  of  Phillips. 

"  Ladies !"  said  Matthew,  in  a  deep  grumbling  tone  of 
despair,  "  will  you  never  give  over  this  habit  of  mingling 
the  sexes  in  my  house  even  in  conversation  ?  I  tell  you 
I  don't  know  a  lady  from  a  gentleman  when  they  are 
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lodging  in  my  botel ;  they  are  all  one  to  me :  I  caie 
BOthbg  for  their  fondnesses,  and  I  wilt  not  be  UM  of  such 
stuff.  Draw  your  corks,  Phillips ;  but  if  yon  love  rae 
keep  your  mouth  sealed :  and,  abore  all  tlungs,  mind,  if 
Mr.  Millbrd  asks  any  questionsy  don't  presume  to  knoir 
that  Lady  Almeria  is  here." 

"  Tnwt  me,  Snr,"  said  Phillips. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  ringing  announced  an  arrival, 
and  such  is  the  force  of  halnt  that  James  flew  downwards 
to  the  hall,  leaving  his  master  in  the  midst  of  a  sapient 
kctore  upon  the  advantages  of  secrecy. 

Left  alone  for  an  instant  the  sanguine  landlord  b^;aB 
xeckoning  up  the  number  of  his  guests  and  the  accom- 
modations he  had  to  spare;  the  pro6ts  likely  to  accrue 
during  the  week ;  how  he  should  endeavour  to  get  some 
ci  his  patronesses  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  at  the  hotel, 
that  he  might  ice  a  hogshead  of  perry  for  champagne, 
and  get  rid  of  a  cask  of  Cape  wine  as  '*  London  parti- 
cular," which  he  had  bought  of  a  newly-landed  lienteaaBt 
of  marines,  whose  only  means  of  defraying  the  diarge  of 
an  outside  place  on  the  London  coach,  arose  fr<un  the 
sale  of  his  African  nastiness.  From  which  nuportant 
reflections  the  good  landlord  was  suddenly  aroased  by 
the  appearance  of  Phillips,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Almeria  and  four  I — a  piece  of  information  which  de- 
lighted his  master's  ears ;  for,  although  her  Ladyship  wa«, 
in  fact,  exactly  what  the  head  waiter  had  described  her, 
and  although  she  was  at  once,  rude,  proud,  overbearing, 
and  passionate,  still  she  paid  well,  and  moreover  wa*  an 
earl's  daught^ ;  two  circumstances  whidi  combined  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  and  fill  the 
pockets  of  its  conscientious  owner. 

In  a  few  moments  the  obsequious  Matthew  was  seal 
vdierittg  her  Ladyship  up-stairs,  followed  by  waiters  and 
chambermaids,  beanng  sundry  parcels,  and  bags,  and 
boxes,  all  of  which  were  carried  by  order  of  the  landknd 
to  the  suite  of  rooms  which  he  had  appropriated  to  her  La- 
dyship's accommodation,  as  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
her  secret  expedition. 

**  Well,  Sir,"  said  her  Ladyship,  who  was  attired  in  a 
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Use  efeCk  riding-babit,  a  ma/e  wUte  hat  and  green  veil, 
her  neck  encirckd  with  a  masasiire  gold  cham,  to  which 
wm  attached  a  diminuthre  watch,  and  a  heap  of  minute 
Kab, "  weUySir,  those  people  at  the  last  stage  are  perfect 
Intesr 

''Brutes,  my  Lady  !*'  said  Grojan. 

''  Bnites,  Mr.  Gxdgrun/'  said  Lady  Ahnma. 

''  Grojan,  if  yoor  Ladyship  pleases/'  said  Matthew. 

''Well,  there  then,''  said  her  Ladphip,  <'  Grognun,— 
tliey  sent  me  on,  with  three  Uind  ones  and  a  boner,  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  mcmsters  of  boys  npset  my 
oar  olive-green  barouche  into  a  gravel-pit,  frightened  my 
unadavades,  broke  my  paneb,  and  scratched  my  arms  to 
pieces." 

*'Dear,  dear,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  who  had  no 
nore  notion  o£  fismily  besurings  than  his  ancestors,  before 
Henri  rOtsdeur  set  them  upon  heraldry,  and  who  con* 
oeived  that  some  desperate  injury  had  been  done  to  her 
Ladyihip's  radius  or  ulna,  ^  shall  I  run  for  a  doctor  my 
Lady?"^  ^ 

"A  doctor!"  screamed  her  Ladyship ;  '^  a  coachmaker 
would  answer  the  purpose  better :  I  mean  the  arras  on  my 
panels." 

"  Oh !"  said  Matthew,  "  I  perceive,  my  Lady ;"  a  word 
I  which  he  invariably  used  whenever  he  did  not  in  the 
sUshtest  degree  comprehend  what  was  actually  before 
lum. 

"Come  here,  Grogrum,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Grman,"  my  Lady,"  iimnuatingly  said  Matthew. 

"  WeU,  Grogram ;"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  accidents  you 
luM>w,  will  happen  in  the  b^t-regulated  families." 

"  I  hone  not  my  Lady — I—" 

"  Will  you  listen?"  cried  Lady  Almeria. 

"Assuredly,  my  Lady;  that's  exactly  what  I  always 
ny  to  others,"  said  Matthew. 

►  "  Wdl,  man,  then  practice  as  you  preach,"  exclaimed 
the  noble  woman;  ''have  you  taken  measures  that  my 
*tt  may  not  know  of  my  arrival  ?" 

"  I  bive,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan. 
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<^  Now  tell  me»  my  good  man/'  continued  her  laAjAipt 
imxiously ;  '^  haven  t  you  some  ladies  living  here  V* 

^*  Some/'  replied  Matthew,  exultingly ;  gome  ladies, 
my  Lady ;  I  believe  I  have,  my  Lady.  There's  Birs. 
Tidmarsh,LadyWag8taffe ;  Mbtresses  Hmd,  Squash,  Rose- 
more  ;  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Spike,  Lady  Lucy  Dawdle, 
and  the  Countess  of  Brentford ;  Misses  Hinde,  Tidmarsh, 
two  Wagstaflfes,  three  Squashes,  one  Rosemore." 

"  Hoity,  toity,  man  !*'  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria ;  **  give 
one  time  and  breath  to  ask  a  question  :  stop  your  vQca« 
bulary,  and  tell  me  who  are  these  Rosemores  ?'' 

**  There,  my  Lady/'  said  Groian,  bowing  profounAy^ 
"  history  has  left  me  in  the  dark. 

"  They  are  strange  people,  ar'n't  they  ?"  said  her 
Ladyship. 

"  They  are  all  strange  to  me  at  first,  my  Lady,"  ue- 
plied  the  landlord ;  **  but  they  are  uncommon  genteeL" 

"  Genteel  I"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  "  hang  their  genti^ 
lity!  Have  they  any  blood  in  their  veins,  Sir?  answter 
me  that." 

"  Blood  I"  said  the  astonished  Grojan ;  **  oh !  dear,  yes, 
my  Lady,  I  should  think  so :  Miss  looks  as  if  she  had 
plenty ,"  and  his  whole  stock  of  ingenuity  was  instandy 
put  in  requisition  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  what  her 
Ladyship  meant. 

"  I  see/'  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  you  do  not  comprehoid 
me.  I  am  most  anxious  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  want, 
if  possible,  to  find  out  whether  they  are  anybodies  or  no- 
bodies. I  suspect,  and  indeed,  I  have  pretty  good  reason 
for  what  I  say,  that  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
couple  of  parvenuea.** 

"  Dear  me,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  immediately  putting  on  it 
(as  a  man  is  prone  to  do  when  he  does  not  exactly  com- 
prehend a  thing),  the  worst  possible  construction;  "I 
really  don't  know  what  your  Ladyship  means,  but  I 
shouldn't  think  they  were  any  thing  of  the^  sort. 

"  What  sortr  repeated  her  Ladyship,  in  a  tone  which 
clearly  showed  that  she  saw  how  her  innocent  matter-of- 
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fiust  auditor  had  migunderstood  her  ;  **  it  is  really  the 
most  awkward  thing  in  the  world.  I  am  placed  in  the 
most  absurd  possible  position ;  I — am  actually  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  make  you  my  confidant. 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,  certainly,"  said  Grojan,  "  any  thing 
correct— I !" 

"  Correct!  Lord  help  you,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Almeria, 
"  What  should  toe  do  that  could  be  incorrect  V 

"  Nothing,  my  Lady,  I  hope,"  said  Grojan ;  who  by 
this  time  was  perfectly  involved  in  a  mist  of  perplexity. 

''I  must  unbosom  myself  honest  man/'  said  her  La« 
dyship. 

^'Ah!"  said  Grojan,  eyeing  her  portly  and  important 
figure  at  the  same  moment  with  evident  marks  of  alarm 
m  his  countenance,  as  if  apprehending  some  extraordinary 
measure  on  her  Ladyship's  part,  the  object  of  which  he 
at  the  moment  did  not  clearly  see. 

.''  You  must  understand  me,"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  /^  I 
believe  the  blind  god  has  been  at  work,  Sir." 

"  Dear,  dear  I"  muttered  Grojan. 

"And  that  my  son  has  been  wounded  rather  deeply." 

"I  hope  not,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  "  if  he  has, 
it  must  have  been  since  breakfast  by  that  infernal  dra- 
goon." 

**  Dragoon!  stuff!"  cried  her  Ladyship;  "by  the. 
bright  eyes'  of  this  Miss  Rosemore." 

•*  La !  bless  her  eyes,  she's  a  sweet  cretur,"  said  Gro- 
jan, in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  "  and  would  not  wound 
fiobody  I'm  sure." 

"  And  I,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  "  am  apprehensive 
that  Henry  is  getting  entangled  with  her,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  end,  will  marry  her,  Mr.  Grogrum." 

"  Fm  sure  I  hope  he  will,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan ; 
^*that  would  be  extremely  correct." 

"  Correct !"  screamed  Lady  Almeria ;  "  what  d'ye  mean 
by  correct.  Sir? — ^that  my  son  should  mix  the  blood  of 
the  Milfords,  with  the  puddle  of  the  parvenues  ?" 

Grojan  was  perfectly  thunder-stricken  at  the  way  in 
^ihich  his  noble  visiter  talked  of  blood,  and  opened  his 
gray  eyes  to  twice  their  natural  width,  when  he  saw  th 
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tnergetie  manner  in  wUdi  her  Lad  jdiq>  ha&dkd  das  pu^ 

Ikular  part  of  her  subject. 

.   **  And,  therefore,  Wfr.  Grogrum " 

"  Grojan,  my  Lady." 
,    '^  Grogretmi — I  have  come  here  to  keep  my  eye  upon 
him  and  spoil  his  wooing ;  and,  if  I  catch  him  trippmg,  I 
JkBcn  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him  at  home." 

<<  Rod !  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  with  the  most 
imiable  simplicity ;  *^  dear  me,  my  Lady,  the  geatleman 
seems  too  big  for  that." 

*'  Staff  r  said  Lady  Ahneria,  ''  list^  Ux  me.  I  ex- 
pect you  will  bring  me  all  proper  intelligence,  when 
be  g^oes,  whai  he  goes  to  visit  these  peopte,  how  longhe 
stays  widi^them,  how  often  they  meet,  and  all  other  sorti 
of  information,  and  report  progress  to  me.'' 

'.'Why,* my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  bridling  at  the 
very  undignified  office  assigned  him  in  his  own  hoiis% 
and  extremely  appreh^isiire  that  it  would  be  partica- 
larly  incorrect  in  him  to  accept  of  it ;  '^I  would  do  ai^ 
thing  to  oblige  a  lady,  and  your  ladyship  above  all 
other  ladies ;  iMit  I — I — cannot  consent  to  be  a  spy." 
.  *'  Oh !  you  object|upon  principle,"  said  Lady  Almeria, 
'**  that's  capital :  why,  man,  your  betters  are  not  so  deK* 
cate.  However,  I  dare  say,  I  can  manage  without  yoa, 
.ao  disturb  yourself  no  more  with  your  scruples,  but  teU 
me  what  male  company  you  have  here." 

"  None,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan  indignantly.  "I 
make  it  a  rule  neither  to  take  mail  passengers  nor  &m 
those  of  the  flying  day-coaches,  which  are  driven  na»- 
a-days  by  lawyers  of  small  practice  and  field  officers 
on  half-pay." 

"  Ridiculous !"  said  her  Ladyship.  "  Don't  ycm  knew 
what  I  mean  by  a  male  ?" 

**  To  be  sure,  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew  convinced  df 
his  accuracy ;  "  red  body,  lined  with  gray,  licensed  to 
carry  four  instdes,  and  contracting  to  go  seven  miles  and 
a  half  an  hour  including  stoppages." 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Almeria.  "  I 
ask  you  what  men  you  have  got  in  the  house?" 

^^Men!"  murmured  Grojan,  evidently  alarmed  at  the 
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mcBtiott.  "  Mtti  1  oh — male  cretiirt — ah!  if  Tyonr  La- 
dyddp  had  asked  for  men,  I  shovld  have  known  what 

year  Ladyship  wanted^  hut " 

'"  Well,  then,  kave  you  any  hody  here,  one  knows!" 
^  Why,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,    '*  in  the  first  place 
there's  my  Lord  Kiilmedead,  from  Lreland." 
*^  What  the  man  with  the  eye  V*  said  her  Ladyditp. 
*'  Exactly  so,  my  Lady ;  then  there's  Alderman  Squash 
ton  London^-he's  married ;  there'is  Sir  Guy  Claret — ^he's 
old;  then  there  are  two  half-pay  captains  in  the  back 
attic  next  the  street,  names  unknown ;  they  dine  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  are  called  by  the  family  thirty-one  and 
tbirty-twe ;  then  there's  Sir  Harry  Dartford." 

*'  Is  Sir  Harry  here  ?"  cried  her  Ladyship  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight :« **'  that  is  quite  charming,  what  a  prime  mi- 
luster  he  will  be  for  me." 

*  ^'  Minister  i  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  lifting  his  eyes 
towacds  the  ceiling,  after  the  fashion  of  his  former  mas* 
te,  **  he's  no  more  fit  to  be  a  minister,  my  Lady,  than 

I  am ;  he  is " 

*  The  most  thoughtless,  extravagant,  profligate  creature 
iipon  earth,"  interrupted  her  Ladyship.  '^  Volatile  and 
harebiramed  as  a  boy  of  twenty;  the  most  eccentric, 
grave,  gay,  lively,  and  severe  person  imaginable — full  of 
all  sorts  of  abomination  and  indiscretion,  but  with  such  a 
heart — ^pray  is  his  wife  with  him  ?" 

^^Wifis!  exclaimed  Grojan,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment 
perfectly  indescribable.  ''  Wife  I  Oh,  dear,  no ;  by  no 
manner  of  means,  my  Lady." 

'*  Ah !  I  forgot,"  said  lAdy  Almeria,  <<  I  always  forget 
the  family  affairs  of  that  sort  of  people — ^they  have  been 
aeparated  some  time:  they  did  not  suit.  She  was  a 
mighty  good  sort  of  person  I  remember — ^but  quite  a 
a  milk-and-water  every-day  woman,  not  at  all  fit  for 
.  him." 

What  her  Ladyship  meant  to  infer  by  Lady  Dartford's 
having  been  a  milk-and-water  every«day  woman,  poor 
Matthew  had  not  the  remotest  idea;  and,  therefore,  ral> 
tling  some  silver  which  lay  in  his  dexter  breeches-pocket, 
he  contented  himself  by  repeating  in  an  under- tone, 
o  % 
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hoping  as  it  might  be,  that  his  condescending  companion 
would  illustrate  her  mysterious  text  with  notes,  '*  Milk- 
and-water,  every-day  woman ;"  but  to  no  purpose,  for  her 
Ladyship,  after  a  moment's  cessation,  inquired  specially 
whether  Sir  Harry  was  intimate  with  the  ladies  whom  her 
son  so  constantly  visited :  to  which  she  received  for 
answer  that  he  was  not,  although  extremely  anxious  for 
an  introduction. 

The  last  part  of  this  information  did  not  qualify  the 
convincing  proof  contained  in  the  former  part  of  it, 
that  the  Rosemores  were  unknown  to  Dartford ;  had  they 
-  been  anybodies j  Sir  Harry  would  have  been  amongst  the 
number  of  their  acquaintance,  and  poor  Lady  Almeria 
received  a  corroboration  of  her  worst  fears  in  the  intel- 
ligence that  her  favourite  beau  did  not  even  acknow- 
ledge them. 

"  Well,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  we  must  make  our 
arrangements ;  first  of  all  show  me  my  rooms,  and  see 
that  that  the  people  unpack  the  carriage  before  it  goes 
round  to  the  stobles." 

*'  Has  your  Ladyship  much  more  luggage  V*  said  Gro- 
Jan." 

**  Not  much,"  replied  Lady  Almeria ;  •«  there's  my 
writing-desk,  dressing-case,  two  cages  of  amadavades, 
three  telescopes,  my  travelling  pistols,  my  drawing- 
boards  and  camera  obscura,  ray  cloaks  and  parasols, 
my  bagatelle  board,  my  music-books^  two  poodles,  my 
own  maid  and  Miss  Leech." 

**  Miss  Leech,"  cried  Grojan.  **Alady,  my  Lady,  at 
the  door  in  your  Ladyship's  carriage  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  a  lady,  Mr.  Grojum,"  said  her  Ladyship. 
"  She  is  a  very  good  creature  I  assure  you — an  humble 
friend — you  understand — a  toad-eater." 

"  Dear  me,  my  Lady,"  said  the  landlord  with  a  shudder, 
"  what  a  very  nasty  propensity." 

*'  Miss  Leech  is  quite  a  gentlewoman,"  added  Lady 
Almeria ;  "  she  is  my  corroborator-general,  assents  to  my 
<iicta,  scolds  my  maid  when  the  weather  is  too  hot  to 
allow  me  to  do  it  myself,  reads  the  Morning  Post  and 
makes  tea,  curls  the  poodles,  plays  propriety  when  I  hare 
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men  parties,  and  rides  backward  in  the  barouche ;  ha  V* 
»P  said  her  Ladyship,  "  and  as  they  say  in  the  play,  here  she 
^  pomes/' 

^  And  so  she  did,  for  the  unhappy  dependant,  after 
[^having  been  exposed  to  a  broiling  meridian  sun,  the 
ion' glare  of  the  bright,  sparkling  sea,  and  the  assaults  of 
^  continual  gusts  of  wina,  sweeping  the  lengthened  cliff  of 
^'  its  dust  immediately  into  her  face  for  upwards  of  half  an 
,  hour,  presumed  to  imagine  that  her  dear  Ladyship  had 
li^' forgotten  her,  and  thus,  accompanied  by  Cruikshanks, 
^[  ))er  Ladyship's  woman,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  dis- 
id'  embark  from  the  carriage,  and  follow  her  great  leader 
^,  into  the  hotel. 

^  "  My  dear  Leech,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  I  beg  your 
^■pardon,  I  had  really  forgotten  you.  Are  you  cold, 
^  dear?" 

**  Oh !  no,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech ;  "  quite  the 
■   contrary. 

^  "I  tiiink  it's  very  hot  to-day.  Leech,"  said  her  La- 
;-  dyship. 

**  Sultry,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 
^      "  In  the  sun,  but  deucedly  cold  out  of  it  ?"  said  her 
Ladyship.'' 

"Extremely  cold,  indeed,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  a  long  time  ?"  said  Lady 
-  Almeria. 

"  Not  five  minutes,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  Well,"  continued   Lady  Almeria,  turning  to  Grojan, 

•*  show  us  the  rooms,  Sir ;"  and  then  turning  back  to  her 

'  obsequious  companion,    added  an  inquiry  whether  she 

would  not  like  some  luncheon  ?" 
^      **  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable,"  said  Miss 
^  I^ech,  whose  appetite  was  enormous. 

"I  never  eat  luncheons  myself,   I  abominate  them," 
said  Lady  Almeria ;  "  pray  get  something  for  Miss  Leech, 
I  Sir." 

''  Oh,  dear !  not  for  me^  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech » 
"  I  am  not  in  the  least  hungry,  my  Lady." 

**  I  dare  say  you  are^"  replied  her  Ladyship,  "  you  have 
been  brought  up  to  dine  early,  I  dare  say  ?" 
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"Oh,  dear!  no,  my  Lady;  nothing  for  me,  iBdeed," 
faid  Mits  Leech. 

"Then  never  mind,"  said  her  Ladyship  to  Grojaait 
and  th^  party  proceeded  to  the  apartments  allotted  to 
them.  llie  stomach  of  poor  Miss  Leech,  which  had  been 
severely  irritated  by  the  expectation  of  luncheon,  giving  ai 
they  passed  along,  audible  proofs  of  its  emptiness,  which 
^e  most  assiduously  endeavoured  to  drown  by  sundry  of 
tiiose  little  hemmings  and  coughings,  uniformly  used  hf 
ladies  upon  unfortunate  occasions  of  a  similar  nature. 

Grojan  eyed  her  long  face  and  scant  figure  with  evident 
dkmay  and  horror,  and  considerably  annoyed  at  Ifee 
resolute  manner  in  which  she  had  refused  the  excellent 
refreshments  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  muttered  as  the  door 
closed  upon  the  group, — '^  Umph !  She  looks  Kke  t 
toad-eater." 


CHAPTER  IL 


Long  lias  this  secret  struggled  in  my  breast. 
Long  has  it  fack'd  and  rent  my  tortured  bosom. 

Havhto  safely  deposited  the  Lady  Almeria  and  h^ 
gaunt  shadow.  Miss  Leech,  in  their  destined  apartment^ 
it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  my  readers  to  know  some- 
diing  of  the  history  of  these  Rosemores,  for  whom  the  son 
of  her  Lady^ip,  as  it  appeared,  felt  the  most  extraoidi- 
«ary  regard  and  affection,  and  for  whom  the  contempt  i>f 
her  Ladyship,  personally,  was  unbounded. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  known  to  my  readers  that 
Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her  daughter  Maria  were  placed  in 
the  most  peculiar  circumstances  possible.  They  had  beea 
6taying,  previously  to  their  arrival  at  the  waterin^plae^ 
now  favoured  by  their  presence  and  patronage,  at  Brigii- 
ton  or  Margate,  I  forget  which,  and  had  there  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Henry  Milford,  who,  besides  being  Ae 
<w>!y  sou  of  the  Lady  Almeria,  was  heir  presumptive  to  hi$ 
uncle's  earldom. . 


'  When  a  worldly  mother,  mid  some  such,  aha !  there  be, 
reads  this  passage,  she  will  in  a  moment  account  for  th^ 
readniess  with  which  Mis.  Rosemore  allowed  the  yoang 
scion  of  a  noUe  stock,  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  their  fa* 
■ily  tite^d^Ute,  and  remove  his  head-quarters  when  they 
mmoved  theirs^  from  one  wi^iering-place  to  another;  sb 
wiU  perceive  that  Mrs.  Rosemore,  aniions  to  establish  her 
teighter  well  and  honourably,  encouraged,  as  die  coiM 
not  fail  to  perceive,  a  growing  and  increasing  attachment 
between  her  daughter  and  Uieir  ccmstant  associate,  and 
that  all  tbe  suspicions  of  that  young  gentleman's  noUd 
pnent  were  well  founded,  and  that  her  son's  conduct  re- 
faired,  as  she  appeared  determined  to  give  it,  a  minute 
iaspectioB. 

But  whoever  calculates  thus,  upon  the  characttt  of 
Maria  and  her  mother,  will  come  to  a  conclusion  perfectly 
erroneous.  Mrs.  Rosemore  had  not,  as  Spurzhehn  woida 
tell  us,  a  mercenary  bump  in  her  skull ;  and  as  for  Mariti 
die  standard  by  which  ime  judged  the  value  of  money^ 
was  the  power  which  it  gave  of  doing  good. 

It  is  said  that  when  we  read  the  w(^  of  an  author,  we 
grow  anxious  either  to  see  a  portrait  of  him,  or  hear  a  de* 
scription  of  his  person ;  in  many,  ni^  in  most  cases,  th« 
development  is  disadvantageous ;  but  if  the  desire  exbt 
liider  such  circumstances,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  ttnrea<» 
sooaUe  to  believe,  that  upon  an  introduction  to  persons 
so  irap(»tant  to  the  conduct  of  my  narrative  as  Mrs* 
Boseinore  and  her  daughter,  a  alight  sketch  of  their  per* 
soBal  appearance  would  be  agreeable  to  its  readers. 

Mrs.  Rosemore  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  in  the  bloom 
and  pride  of  beauty,  elegant  in  her  manners,  vivacious  in 
her  ooBversation,  full  of  sense  and  sensibility,  extremely 
veft  read,  and  sufficiently  accomplished  to  be  a  deliehtfiu 
iMDpanion.  Her  daughter  was  just  seventeen,  tbe  differ^ 
ence between  their  ages  was  not  great;  but  Maria  re* 
iembled  not  her  motW  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Rosemore  was 
a  brunette, — ^Maria  a  blonde;  Mrs.  Rosemore  dazzled 
laid  delighted, — Maria  shrank  from  the  toudi  and  coweied 
ftom  the  gaze,  and  there  was  such  a  winning  look  of  dtf-* 
ftdeace  in  her  soft  blue  eyes,  such  a  charm  of  innocence 
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in  her  fair  coantenance,  that  passing  strangers  tyimid  1^ 
gaze  upon  her,  as  a  creature  of  anotlner  world. 

p  Love  is  made  up  of  contraries :  a  fair  woman,  theyaajV 
best  loves  a  dark  man ;  a  tall  man  generally  seledUct 
little  woman  for  a  wife ;  and  the  portly  dame  admirer  tb 
tuck  a  pigmy  spouse  beneath  her  sheltering  artn^  tte 
mild  and  timid  girl  turns  with  delight  to  the  b^  wii 
sparkling  lover ;  the  ancient  crone  sighs  for  the  blooming 
youth ;  and  the  wisest  seek  in  the  society  of  the  weakest^ 
the  pleasing  relaxation  from  the  austerer  duties  <<  of  the 
bar,  the  senate,  or  the  state/' 

Henry  Milford  was  neither  learned  nor  wise,  nor,  that 
I  know  of,  particularly  accomplished ;  he  possessed  a» 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good-humour,  and  in  social  acquirer 
ments  was  not  behind  his  fellows.  Eton  and  Oxford  had 
sent  him  forth  a  gentleman,  and  the  aristocratic  counts 
nance  and  figure  which  he  derived  from  his  good  birth, 
pK>claimed  him  noble. 

It  may  save  much  time  and  trouble  to  add,  that  if  hb 
affection  for  Maria  Rosemore  were  inviolably  fixed^  thft 
feeling  was  reciprocal,  and  that  if  the  Lady  Almeria  wece 
wrong  as  to  the  causes  of  her  son's  devotion  to  the  par^ 
venue f  she  was  perfectly  right  in  her  idea  of  its  effects. 
i  At  the  moment  that  his  noble  mother  was  proceeding  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Mr.  Grojan's  hotel,  the  youi^ 

^  and  ardent  lover  was  sitting  with  the  family  party  gazing 
on  the  bright  blue  sea,  dotted  in  the  distance  with  an^uikr 
ward*bound  fleet :  the  sight,  beautiful  as  it  was,  gave  rise 
to  a  thousand  reflections  pBrfectly  natural  to  a  young  bmji 
in  love,  and  in  the  society  of  her  he  loved.  The  lover*! 
thoughts,  scatter  them  for  a  moment  as  you  will,  un^ 
formly  revert  to,  and  settle  themselves  on  the  one  beloved 
(Object,  who  is  identified  with  him ;  on  the  lights  .ai^ 
shadows  of  their  affection,  on  the  difficulties  ajtMi  dangers 
of  their  loves. 

The  merchant  eyeing  the  progress  of  these  ships^  would 
have  speculated  upon  their  place  of  destination,  the  ni^ 
ture  and  value  of  their  cargoes ;  the  artist  would  have 
descanted  upon  the  fine  effect  produced  by  the  air-tints, 
and  colouring  of  the  sea  and  sails ;   the  poet  would  have 
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Mfttiied  iome  romantic  thought  upon  the  line  of  light 
that  played  along  the  distant  wave ;  the  seaman  would 
Ip^e  criticised  the  cut  of  their  sails,  talked  of  their  badly 
^alaag  masts,  and  ill-squared  yards;  the  underwriter 
vould  have  wondered  where  and  for  how  much  they  were 
insured ;  but  the  lover,  as  he  beheld  the  lessening  forms  of 
ibt  departing  vessels,  heaved  a  sigh  for  him,  who,  forced 
to  quit  the  idol  of  his  heart,  was,  perhaps  at  that  moment 
{asing  for  the  last  time  upon  the  distant  hill,  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  joys,  which  overhung  the  dwelling  of  his  beloved. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  morning  selected  for  the 
%itroduction  of  my  readers  to  the  happy  group,  whose 
nes  were  fixed  upon  the  distant  objects  as  earnestly  as  if 
pey  had*  been  studying  the  Gallic  art  of  Nauscopy,  was 
h  truth  an  eventful  one ;  for  it  so  happened  that  from 
liiips  the  conversation  turned  to  compasses,  from  com- 
passes to  poles,  from  poles  to  needles,  and  thence  to  con-» 
stancy  and  truth,  which,  as  my  reader  will  perceive, 
hfought  that  particular  subject  under  discussion  which 
«lone  could  interest  Henry,  biit  which  had  been,  it  should 
«eem,  for  some  time  interdicted  by  the  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  family. 

The  truth  is,  whatever  may  have  hitherto  been  the 
'Opinion  of  my  reader,  founded  upon  the  absence  of  any 
Af^Htrent  husband. — ^That  Mrs.  Rosemore  was  not  a  widow, 
**4hat  Henry  had  long  previously  to  the  present  moment* 
confided  to  her  the  real  state  of  his  heart ;  and  that  she, 
tonscious,  I  presume,  that  there  was  in  fact  no  serious 
objection  to  an  union  in  which  she  felt  quite  sure  Maria's 
hajppmess  was  deeply  and  inextricably  involved,  neither 
vgected  his  offirars  nor  repulsed  his  advances.  It  must  be 
iimdent,  that,  to  a  mother  with  a  daughter  of  avowedly 
mndl  f(Mrtune,  a  marriage  with  Henry  MUford,  in  a  worldly 
^Wt  of  view,  could  not  be  objectionaUe ;  but  the  mother 
^d  daughter  in  the  present  case  must  both  be  acquitted 
^  every  thing  like  mercenary  feeling,  although  there  is 
Ao^denying,  that  as  the  basis  of  such  a  negotiation,  the 
Ugh  character  and  honourable  birth  of  the  suitor  could 
Bot  be  adduced,  as  objections  to  a  young  man,  whose 
t^ts  and  virtues  would  of  themselves  have  fully  justi* 
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Jied  tbe  preference  which  Mam  appeared  perfectly  ^Kh 
poied  to  affiHd  him. 

That  Lady  Afaneria^  whoee  ears  the  history  of  this 
attachment  had  reached,  shoold  he  alarmed  at  ttie  in* 
telligence,  is  not  smrprising ;  not  only  hecanse  her  Lady^ 
diip  was  prood  of  her  blood  and  station  in  society,  haot 
because  she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Rosemore  aM.  her 
daughter  Ihred  in  a  state  of  perfect  seclasian  at  the  plaea 
wliidi  they  had  inhabited,  previouslj  to  their  airi w  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel;  and  tliat  eroi  m  the  midst  of  tiie 
gaieties  by  which  th^  were  there  sunounded,  they 
mingled  in  no  society  whatever;  joined  in  none  c^  die 
public  amnsements,  and  indeed  carried  their  eiemitictd 
notions  so  far,  as  never  to  appear  in  the  streets  or  walks 
by  daylight; — a  line  of  conduct  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
nittea,  was  somewhat  likely  to  excite  stranjgje  suspiciQBS 
IB  a  person  not  originally  predisposed  in  their  fiivoiir. 
.  Henry  himself  had  observed  upon  tbe  marked  avcenaa 
which  his  charming  friends  appeared  to  have  fron^  the 
broad  noon  of  day ;  but  still  he  would  perhaps  have  attii* 
buted  it  to  a  weakness  in  Mis.  Rosemoce's  eyes,  wbidb  in- 
duced her  to  shun  the  glare  of  sea  and  sunshine,  bat  te 
which,  seeing  she  was  at  the  tender  age  of  six^and-thirty, 
die  did  not  lilce  to  allude :  he  was  not,  liowever,  allowed 
to  repose  in  quiet  under  any  such  supposition ;  his  ear  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  insidious  calumnies  <^  Sir  Harry 
Partford,  a  man  of  whom  my  liidy  Almeria  has  already 
given  her  q>inion  to  Matthew  Grojan,  and  who  certainly 
i^os  all  she  described  him  to  be,  save  and  excq>t  that  hw 
si^re  and  ridicule,  the  weapons  which  he  so  ddlfully 
wielded,  were,  as  Grojan  bad  previously  said,  inceesanlqr 
employed  in  inflicting  needless  wounds  on  all  around  1ub« 
He  indiscriminately  censured  men  and  women,  whom  he 
did  not  know,  criticised  books  which  he  had  never  read^ 
and  discussed  the  demerits  of  pictures  which  he  had  never 
aeai«  He  was,  it  is  true,  full  of  that  sort  of  anecdotes 
which  delight  one  party  in  proportion  to  the  mortificatioa 
they  give  another;  and  thus  he  roved  and  roamed  aboiit» 
at  once  the  dread  and  envy  of  the  world. 
'    He  was  an  officer  high  in  rank,  covered  with  honoais 


eitdordex8;  bmve  as  a  lion,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  liewas 
esteemed  the  completest  Philander  in  all  the  world ;  so 
fiiil  of  softness  and  tenderness,  sadi  gentle  assidnity,  and 
sech  respectful  attention ;  yet  this  was  only  in  the  jBn&- 
sence  of  the  object  of  his  immed»te  notice ; — away  from 
her,  he  was  the  bitterest  satirist  of  her  sex,  the  open  pro- 
fessor of  the  most  libertine  opintoos,  the  ambushed  plan^ 
ner  of  systematic  seduction.  It  is  tme,  he  was  detested 
by  some,  bnt  then  he  was  adored  by  others :  the  common 
lot  of  those  who  dare  to  soar  above  their  fellows,  or  strike 
out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  every-day  society  in  search  of 
fi^e  or  pleasure.  But  it  must  be  told,  that  amongst  his 
yehement  admirers  and  declared  supporters,  the  ladies 
predominated  most  prodigiously. 

From  this  animated  personage  (who  had  barely  reached 
his  fortieth  year)  Henry  (whose  acquaintance  was  but  of  a 
few  days  growth,  and  commenced  in  the  hotel)  had  re** 
ceived  a  grave  lecture  on  his  indiscretion  and  wilful  blind- 
ness  respecting  the  incognita  lady  and  her  fair  daughter; 
and  moreover,  had  discussed  with  him  the  various  points 
of  female  character,  in  the  course  ofthe  preceding  evening 
^h  so  much  warmth,  that  Sir  Henry  received  something 
^^  like  an  intimation  from  Milford  of  ulterior  and  un- 
pleasant proceedings;  an  intimation  which  the  young 
loTer  determmed  to  follow  up,  by  calling  on  Sir  Harry 
l^mself  the  following^  morning. 

Sir  Harry  was  one  of  those  persons  who  carefully  esdiev 
the  possibility  of  leaving  their  rooms,  at  an  hour  when  the 
efaairs  in  the  drawing-room  appear  to  be  dancing  quad- 
rilles,  and  when  red-elbowed  damsels  are  to  be  found  on 
^bdr  knees  giving  an  exquisite  polish  to  fumitnie  and 
^e-places ;  while  sleepy  lackeys,  thdr  hose  ungarteredj 
^nd  themselves  unstocked,  are  crawling  down  the  second  ^ 
«taii«ase  to  breakfiast,  be/ore  the  wash.  The  gallant 
Cdonel  was  content  to  have  the  sun  well  up  before  him, 
^Bd  this  his  impetuous  antagonist  knew;  Henrvy  there- 
fore, took  his  family  breakfast,  as  usual,  with  the  Rose^ 
*»ores,  and  having  gazed  at  ships,  and  talked  of  himself 
*Wl  Maria,  to  Maria  and  her  mother  for  some  two  or 
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three  hours,  which  flew  too  rapidly,  betook  himself  to  the 
apartments  of  Sir  Harry  at  one. 

When  he  left  the  roonij  Maria  felt  an  unaccounlalile  de- 
jection  of  spirits,  and  her  mother  saw  it ;  she  saw  it  with- 
out surprise,  but  not  without  regret,  and  her  regret  was 
miugled  with  a  feeling  hardly  to  be  defined  *  She  began 
to  think  that  she  had,  s^omewhat  rashly,  encouraged  the 
attentions  of  Milford  to  her  daughter;  and,  altbougli 
little  suspecting  the  arrival  of  his  lady  mother  to  thwait 
their  progress,  anticipated  difficulties  and  obstructions  to 
the  happy  issue  of  the  affair  wluch,  when  her  kind  heart 
original! V  yielded  to  what  she  felt  was  absolutely  essential 
to  her  tiaughter's  happiness^  she  had  not  perhaps  duly 
considered. 

One  condition,  however,  she  had  made  with  the  young 
people,  to  which  1  have  already  cursorily  alluded  :  she  had 
bound  them  not  to  press  for  her  consent  to  their  marriage, 
until  an  eyenthad  occurred  which,  as  she  said,  could  alone 
justify  her  in  giving  it.  This  event  was  no  other  than 
the  return  of  her  husband  to  hts  family. 

The  truth  is  this: — Mrs*  Rosemore  bad  married  ex- 
tremely young;  the  early  part  of  her  conjugal  life  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  happy ;  but,  for  some  reasons  unknown 
to  any  of  us  at  present^  her  husband  had  thought  proper 
to  abandon  his  lady  and  daughter;  four  years*  constant 
service  on  the  Continent  bad  detained  him  honourably 
from  his  home,  but  nine  succeeding  summers  had  flown, 
and  not  even  a  line  had  bis  anxious  vvifc  received  from 
hira  during  their  course.  Fn  money  matters  he  was  liberal 
to  excess,  and  she  regularly  found  herself  in  possession  of 
the  income  which  bad  been  secured  to  her  upon  her  mar- 
riage ;  but,  except  for  that  purpose  through  his  agents, 
Mrs.  Rosemore  received  no  communication  from  hira. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  fact,  coupled  with  th€ 
mysterious  seclusion  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  justified 
in  a  great  degree  the  sneers  and  mahcious  sarcasms  of  "'" 
Harry  Darlford ;  and  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that 
mours  of  the  circumstances,  perhaps  perverted  and  exag^ 
gerated,  bad  reached  the  anxious  Lady  Aimeria.  Henry^ 
-^hose  judgment  of  character  was  remarkably  sound,  was 
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ccmvinced  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  se- 
paration, the  fault  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  husband. 
Had  he  come  to  this  conclusion  after  he  had  been  in  love 
with  Maria,  I  should  set  it  down  as  but  of  very  little  value ; 
but  the  course  of  his  affection  for  that  excellent  and  ami- 
able creature  had  been  gradual  and  progressive,  and  his 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  affair  were  founded  upon 
the  tnerits  of  the  fascinating  daughter,  and  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  her  fond  parent. 

There  have  been  instances  where  women,  driven  into 
the  arms  of  captivating  and  adoring  lovers  by  the  mo* 
roseness.  dissipation,  or  profligacy  of  their  husbands,  have 
by  an  after-course  of  life  nobly  retrieved  as  mothers,  the 
character  they  unfortunately  had  forfeited  as  wives ;  and 
cruel  indeed  would  it  be,  if  worldly  prejudice  should  fix  an 
unjust  opprobrium  upon  their  innocent  children,  to  the 
cultivation  of  whose  minds  and  the  improvement  of  whose 
morals  their  constant  unremitting  cares  have  been  devoted. 
Henry  recollected  tliis,  and  felt  that  even  if  the  sepa- 
ration between  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her  husband  were 
actually  grounded  upon  some  indiscretion  of  hers,  still  he 
could  judge  for  himself  and  properly  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  present  conduct  as  a  parent,  by  which  all 
her  actions  were  regulated,  and  her  lovely  daughter  had 
been  made  one  of  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most  accom- 
plished, and  yet  most  unassuming  beings,  that  ever 
breath^  the  wholesome  air  of  heaven. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted .  that  the  circumstances  did 
upon  their  face  justify  the  uneasiness  exhibited  by  Lady 
Almeria,  and  the  suspicions  proclaimed  by  Sir  Harry;  but 
there  arose  questions,  still  more  awful  to  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  her  Ladyship  —  Who  was  Mrs.  Rosemore? 
Who  %$  her  husbana? — JFliere  is  he?  was  a  question 
which  occasionally  suggested  itself;  but  as  the  Lady  her- 
self confessed  her  inability  to  answer  it,  and  as  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  not  so  important  as  the  others  touching  the 
ssune  subject,  the  desire  to  get  information  upon  that 
point  subsided,  or  rather  was  lost  in  the  anxiety  to  re- 
^ce,  by  means  of  fashionable  intelligence,  or  law  pro- 
ceedings,   or    indeed  any  other  proceeding,   when  the 
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separation  took  place  ;  the  rank  and  condition  of  the 
parties,  and  above  all^  who  the  lady  originally  was :  it 
1>eing  one  of  tke  leading  principles  of  the  new  raormlity  of 
Lfgh  life,  that  an  intrig'ne  with  an  Inferior  is  infinitely 
more  creditable  than  a  marriage,  and  that,  couseqneiidyj 
if  Mrs*  Roscmore  had  been  originally  ani^body,  and  had, 
to  use  Lady  Almeria's  words,  "  any  blood  in  tier  veins," 
the  weight  of  her  subsequent  criminaUty,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  would  be  considerably  diminished.  AU 
tlieir  search ings  were,  howeverj  in  vain  ;  no  plaintiff  or 
defendant  of  the  name  of  Rose  mo  re  could  be  found  in  the 
law  reports,  nor  any  such  affair  as  the  one  hinted  at  dis- 
covered in  the  annals  of  modem  gallantry, 

*'  I  am  exceedingly  vexed/*  said  Mrs.  Roseraore  to 
Maria,  as  Henry  left  the  room,  "  about  the  silly  alter- 
cation which  Milford  had  last  night  ytith  Sir  Harry 
Dartford." 

"  And  I,"  said  Maria,  *'  am  exceedingly  vexed  that  he 
cau  continue  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  such  a 
man.  He  has  the  good  sense  to  see  his  vices  and  follies, 
and  yet  I  am  sure  he  feels  the  power  of  his  influence; 
and  his  leaving  us  this  morning  shows  it  pretty  plainly. 
H  '*  Really  J  Maria,*'  said  her  mother,  *'  you  must  make 

H        up  your  mind  to  let  Milford  out  of  your  sight  occasionally, 
H        ivithoiit  repining  or  murmuring :  it  is  but  right  to  accofi* 
H        tom  yourself  to  occasional  separations/' 
H  **  I  see  no  occasion,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Maria,  *'to 

H  torment  myself  by  studying  that  which  I  never  mean  to 
H        practise/* 

H  ''  Alas !  child,'*  said  Mrs,  Eosemore,  *'  so  thought  I 

H  once.  Marriage  has  been  to  me  ^  severe  lesson.  I  hope 
H  you  may  soon  commence  your  career  as  a  wife  with  better 
H         success/* 

H  ''  Soon,**  said  her  daughter,  ''  soon  \ — what  then  is  my 

^1        father  likely  to  return  soon  ?" 

H  '^Sooner,    perhaps/'  replied  Mrs.   Eosemore,    **thaii 

^1        either  you  or  Milford  anticipate/* 

^B  "  Indeed  T'  cried  the  sweet  girl,  "  and  shall  I  see  my 

^^L  father,  hang  on  his  neck,  hear  him  call  me  child  and  bleiS 
^H        ne  ?  but  no/'  continued  she  sorrowftiljy,  '^  he  will  not 
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know  me — I  had  forgotten,  he  hm  not  seen  me  siBce  I 
was  an  infant.'' 

"  Mrs.  Rosemore  perceived  that  she  had  agitated  her 
daughter's  feelings  somewhat  more  powerfally  than  she 
intended,  and  said  more  than  either  she  was  justified  in 
layiug,  or  than  it  was  prudent  at  this  juncture  to  say. 
She  took  her  child^s  hand,  and  entreated  her  to  command 
herselff  and  wait  patiently  the  development  of  circum* 
iiauces,  in  which  it  was  true  ahe  was  deeply  interested^ 
but  upon  which  her  solicit ude^  while  it  might  impair  her 
liealdi,  could  have  no  effect  whatever* 

**  Tell  me,  tell  me  only,"  sobbed  Maria,  ^^whatthoaa 
circumstances  are?*' 

**  Secrets,  my  bve/'  answered  her  mother. 

"From  me  who  never  had  a  confidant  but  you?" 
^d  Maria* 

**  Hush,  hush  J"  smd  Mrs,  Rosemore,  ^'  some  one  is 
coming ;  run  into  your  room  and  hide  those  tears," 

"  YoUy  dearest  mother,  can  bid  them  cease  to  flow/' 
•aid  the  weeping  girl ;  but  her  dearest  mother  was  in  the 
pieseat  instance  reaolved  to  dismiss  the  subject  without 
fiather  explanation;  and,  hurrying  away  her  child,  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  visiter,  who,  by  his  triple  knock  on  the 
€ttter  side  of  the  chamber  door,  she  concluded  to  be  her 
correct  and  honest  landlord,  Matthew  Groj an;  nor  waa 
siie  wron^,  for  when  the  door  was  opened,  he  stood,  or 
Wher  bent  before  her, 

*'  Madam/*  said  he,  stepping  in  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  speaking  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  '*  I  hope  I  am 
Tiot  incorrect;"  here  he  ahut  the  door  carefully  and 
without  noise,  "but,  1  have  a  word  for  your  private 
ear.'* 

**  Por  mine.  Sir  ?**  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes ;  excuse  the  strangeness  of  my  way,  I  can't  help 
tiiai/*  said  mine  host ;  "  1 — I  am  all  in  a  twitter.  I  have 
undertaken  to  bring  a  message  to  you,  Ma*am,  which  I 
would  not  have  done  for  all  the  world,  except  to  save  my 
t>ones,  for  1 — I  don't  thbk  it  correct  by  no  means," 

*'0h,  fie!  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  archly; 
**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 
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''Well  J  Ma'am,  you  must  know/*  said  Grojati,  "thtt 
there  is  a  Sir  Harry  Dartford  living  in  my  house," 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  "  and  what  of  him!" 

"  Don't  you  go  to  flurry  yourself,  Ma'am,*'  said  Mat* 
thew,  **  till  you  have  heard  : — -he  wants  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance I" 

*'  Indeed  1"  said  the  lady,  "  and  by  what  claim  1" 

"  Claim  !''  repeated  Grojan ;  "  Ah  1  I  see  you  donK 
know  Sir  Harry  :  he  don't  stand  upon  trifles — all  he  ^afi 
is,  that  as  you  don't  go  out  and  don't  ''visit  any  body,  an " 
he  is  of  an  uncommon  domestic  turn  of  mind,  that- 

^*  But  he  has  not  seen  me,  hashed*'  interrupted  the 
lady. 

*^  I  believe  not,"  said  Grojan,  *^  but  that  makes  no  kind 
of  difference  to  him," 

**  Is  he  married  V  asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  Not  particularly,  Ma'am?"  said  Grojan,  '^  a  prettj 
life  his  wife  would  lead  if  he  was-" 

^' Why  so?" 

"  Why  so,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  "  why  he's  so  pai« 
sionate  and  peppery,  there's  no  doing  nothing  whatsoevtf 
with  him.  Nothing  but  the  certainty  of  getting  my 
bones  broken  this  morning,  as  I  said  before,  if  I  did  not 
do  as  he  desired,  would  have  made  me  come  with  snjch 
an  impudent  message  ;  but  at  last  a  thought  came  in  tny 
brains  all  at  once  that  1  would  bring  it,  because,  says  I 
to  myself,  says  I,  it  may  save  them  there  unfortunate,  f  ^ 
BO  cent,  people." 

**Saver*  exclaimed  Mrs,  Rosemore  j  "  mercy  on 
is  he  going  to  eat  us,  Mr.  Grojan  ?" 

*'Eatl"  said  Grojan,  '*oh!  no.   Ma'am;    that's  not 
■what  he  wants  to  do  ;  but  between  ourselves,  Ma'am* 
goes  no  further, — he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be.' 

**  Few  of  us  are,  Mr*  Grojan,"  rejoined  Mrs*  Roae^ 
more. 

*' You  don*t  understand.  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan;  "^^I 
tell  you  he  is  a  rattlesnake,  Ma'am  —  fascinates  the 
T^^omeri,  and — then  —  don't  you  see.  Ma'am, —  Miss  i* 
somewhere  about  seventeea  or  eighteen)  aud — doa't  yoU 
see  now,  Ma'am,  what  I  mean  ?" 
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'*  Not  exactly,    I  confess,    Mr.  Grojan,"    said   Mra, 

Rosemore, 

"A  word,  Ma*am,  from  him  if  mia,"  continued  his 
eulogist;  *'  maida,  wives,  or  widows,  all  the  same.  Do 
pray  take  my  advice.  Ma'am,  humble  and  distant  as  the 
direction  on  a  finger-post, — do  be  cautioiis*" 

*'  Do  you  know,  Mr*  Grojao,"  said  the  lady,  *'  I  have 
80  much  faith  in  the  regulation  of  my  mind,  and  the 
tttftblishment  of  my  principles,  that  I  should  like  to  see 
tkis  formidable  personage." 

**  Don't  Ma*am/^  said  Grojanj  earnestly,  **Mr3.  Rose- 
more,  dear  Ma^am,  don't  ye  now/' 

'*  You  are  very  considerate,'*  said  Mrs.  Rosemore, 

**  Ouly  correct.  Ma'am,"  replied  Grojan. 

"  Notwithstanding  which,  you  may  let  Sir  Harry  un^- 
derstand  that  I  see  no  reason  for  interdicting  his  visits, 
&iid  that  we  are  generally  at  home  at  coffee.*' 

'*  Dear,  dear !"  cried,  absolutely  cried  the  landlord,  "  a 
general  invitation  1  Ma'am,  he's  called  the  lady-killer. 
Ma*am  the  three  Misses  Oliphant,  of  Oliphant- place  in 
1^3  county,  were  all  in  love  with  him  at  once ;  be  was 
obliged  to  escape  in  the  middle  of  the  night  through  a 
window  over  the  laundry  to  get  out  of  their  way.  The 
consequence  of  this  disappointment  of  their  fond  hopes 
was,  that  the  youngest  daughter  went  mad,  the  second 
drowned  herself  In  a  pond  in  the  paddock^  and  the  eldest 
^an  away  with  the  younger  brother  of  a  rider  to  a  re* 
ipectable  house  in  the  button  line  ! 

"  Formidable  as  he  is,  I  have  giTCn  my  answer,"  said 
Mrs*  Rosemore*" 

**But,  Ma'am,  after  that,  Ma'am,^'  continued  Grojan, 
**  when  the  whole  family  followed  him  up  for  satisfaction, 
he  shot  the  eldest  son  through  the  body  in  a  dnel^  kicked 
his  brother  down  stairs,  and  prosecuted  the  father  for 
nefamation  in  propagating  the  story  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood," 

'*  1  am  not  to  be  shaken,"  replied  Mrs.  Rosemore,  who 
appeared  to  be  seized  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  be 


i 


acquainted  with  the  gallant  Baronet. 
*' Shaken,  Ma'am  !"  said  Gcojan,  "  Oh  J  don't  be  afraid. 
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Ma'am,  I  hope  nobody  will  attempt  such  a  thing  as  that 
in  my  house !" 

<'  I  mean/'  said  the  lady,  **  that  you  may  say  we  are 
alwavs  at  home,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  quite  in 
the  family  way." 

"In  the  family  way, — ah!"  said  Grojan,  "in  the 
fiimily  way,  indeed !  Well  yon  won't  be  angry.  Ma'am, 
with  what  I  have  said :  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  yon 
eyery  thing  I  knew ;  however,  that's  all  over ;  I'll  let  him 
know,  Ma'am,— I  have  done. 

Saying  which  he  bowed  and  quitted  the  apartment, 
not  greatly  satisfied  with  what  he  conudered  Mrs.  Rose- 
more's  incorrect  reply  to  Sir  Harry's  most  incorrect  ad- 
dress, and  little  better  pleased  at  hearing  both  Mrs. 
Rosemore  and  her  daughter  laughing  heartily  k&  he  passed 
the  young  lady's  door,  as  he  concluded,  at  his  expense. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  -wereparvenueSy  after  all," 
said  the  wounded  landlord,  as  he  descended  the  stairs: 
resolved  in  his  own  mind  upon  another  important  mea- 
sure, by  which  he  thought  he  could  stifle  the  acquaintance 
in  its  birth ;  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
ejecting  Sir  Harry  from  his  apartments.  He  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  and  did  not  exactly  see  how  it  was  to 
be  effected,  because  he  knew  quite  enough  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  tenant,  to  be  convinced  that  none  of  the  little 
ordinary  stratagems  of  ill-treatment  or  inattention  would 
succeed  in  dislodging  the  enemy. 

That  he  should,  in  carrying  his  point,  lose  an  excellent 
customer,  troubled  him  but  little,  when  profit  came  to  be 
put  into  the  opposite  scale  to  correctness  and  propriety; 
and  ruminating  upon  all  these  matters,  he  proceeded  to 
the  gallant  Baronet's  chamber,  mourning  deeply  and  bit- 
terly throughout  his  journey  thither,  upon  the  wickedness 
of  the  world,  the  spread  of  vice,  and  the  levity  of  the 
female  character. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


Howsoever  tli©  Hberline  may  rove. 
And  fraitlefia  tread  tbe  rounds  of  guilt j  lore. 
In  the  soft  rage  of  joys  witboiit  controut, 
Secret  remoTBie  shall  once  reproach  hla  ^out. 


Fhowi}E, 


Had  Mr.  Matthew  Groj  an  been  one  of  those  *'med- 
dlmg"  and  making  '*  persons,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  sphere  of  life  wherein  he  moved,  it  is  extremely  pro* 
hable,  that  instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  Sir  Harry 
Dartford's  apartment,  with  intelligence  of  the  s access ful 
issue  of  his  tnission  to  Mrs,  Eosemore,  he  would  have 
sought  out  the  anxious  Lady  Almeria,  in  order  to  en- 
%!iten  her  Ladyship  a  little  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  her  son*s  favourite ;  for  it  must  be  owned, 
tbat  Grojaa  was  considerably  staggered  by  the  readiness 
Tvhrch  Mrs.  Rose  more  had  evinced  to  receive  int<)  her 
domestic  circle  and  the  society  of  her  daughter,  a  pro- 
fessed libertine,  of  whom  she  had  already  gathered 
enough  from  her  intended  son-in-law  to  regret  even  Ais 
intimacy  with  htm^  and  whose  name  Maria  never  heard 
without  an  involuntary  sensation  of  horror  and  alarm* 

To  say  truth,  the  appearance  was  surprising,  and 
coupled  with  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  the  mother  and 
daughter,  which  I  have  before  noticed,  created  in  the 
ttiind  of  the  nicely  delicate  and  sensitive  landlord,  a  feel- 

F^g  more  closely  resembling  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
^rrecty  than  had  ever  existed  in  his  mind  when  thinking 
€n  the  subject  before.  Resolving,  however,  neither  to 
iee  nor  hear  any  thing  which  was  going  forward,  and  re- 
penting that  he  had  even  violated  his  constitutional  neu^ 
tralky  by  giving  Mrs,  Roseraore  the  advice  and  warning 
as  to  Sir  Harry's  character,  which  he  had  so  decidedly  re^ 
jx,2 
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jected,  he  entered  the  apartment  where  the  formidable 
Baronet  lay  half  extended  on  a  sofa,  taking  his  breakfast. 

**  Well !''  exclaimed  the  gallant  hero,  "  well,  Mr.  Gro- 
jan,  what  news  from  the  fair  V 

"  Fair,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Matthew ;  *«  there's  no 
fair  hereabouts,  as  I  know  of.** 

''Phsa!  dunce!"  said  Sir  Harry;  ^' what  tidings  of 
the  ladies  ? — do  they  permit  me  to  kiss  their  hands  V 

**  Hands  f  repeated  Grojan,  throwing  his  eyes  up- 
wards ;  *'  the  .Lord  knows  what  they'll  permit  you  to  do—- 
strange  to  aay  the  old  lady — ^" 

"  Old  lady !"  cried  the  Baronet;  "  and  have  you  found 
me  an  old  lady  ?<— the  philosopher's  stone  wouldn't  be  a 
greater  rarity.  In  these  days,  age  is  like  air-^-^yery  body 
feels  it,  but  nobody  sees  it." 

**  They  do  look  uncommon  well,  that's  the  truth/'  said 
Grojan ;  <<  particularly  down  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry." 

**  True ;  b^t  proceed  with  the  ladies  now  in  hand,  if 
you  please,'  said  Sir  Harry  ;  "  the  elder  lady  of  the  two." 
-  "  Well,  then,  the  elder  lady  of  the  two,  vastly  to  my 
surprise,"  said  Grojan,  ''  seems  perfectly  inclined  to  ad- 
mit your  visits." 

«*  Your  surprise !  Mr.  Grojan,"  cried  Sir  Harry  :  **  she 
would  have  surprised  me  infinitely  more  had  she  interdicted 
them.  What,  my  sanctified  honesty !  ladies  living  at  an 
hotel  knowing  nobody,  going  out  only  at  owl-light,  re- 
ceiving exclusively  the  visits  of  a  young  man,  with  whose 
family  they  are  not  even  acquainted,  and  who  has  evi- 
dently followed  them  hither  for  no  other  earthly  purpose 
than  to  flirt  and  philander.  The  story  is  as  plain  as  noon^ 
day.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  things  in  my  time,  Mr. 
Grojan." 

**  Have  you,  Sir  Harry  ?"  said  Grojan,  with  the  most 
exquisite  simplicity :  **  then  why  do  you  want  to  see  any 
more?" 

'  **  I  must  not  however,  withhold  my  conmiendation,^ 
continued  the  Baronet,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  at- 
tending to  the  amiable  remonstrance  of  his  single-minded 
host,  **  for  your  expedition  in  the  negotiation.     Were  I 


at  the  lidm  of  affimrs,  I  would  mark  my  feelings  by  gtying 
you  the  first  vacant  red  riband."  > 

**  Ah !"  said  Giojan,  totally  innocent  of  the  nature  of 
the  compliment,  and  involuntarily  running  his  eye  Cfvet 
the  Inroad  silk  belUpulls  of  that  attractive  colour,  with 
which  the  room  was  decorated,  **  she  asked  me  if  you  were 
married?" 

**WelL" 

"  And  I  said,  no." 
.    **  Excellent  envoy !"  said  the  Baronet ;  **  why  you  pos- 
sess every  earthly  quality  for  diplomacy,  and  can  fib—" 

"  Yih !"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  why  you  are  not  married, 
Sir  Harry,  are  you  V 

"  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Sir  Harry.  ' 

**  Hadn't  I  better  just  step  and  tell  them  so,"  said  the 
landlord ;  "  it  will  be  so  correct  ?" 
•  **  I  rather  think,"  said  Sir  Harry,  more  seriously  thaii 
he  was  wont  to  say  most  things,  **  that  the  respectable 
titles  of  father  and  husband  might  as  well  be  kept  in  the 
back-ground  upon  the  jpresent  occasion." 

''But,  dear  me,"  said  Grojan,  who  recollected  what 
Lady  Almeria  had  said  about  Sir  Harry's  wife,  and  her 
being  a  milk-and-water  woman,  none  of  which,  such  was 
his  opinion  of  her  ladyship,  he  at  the  time  believed, ''  dea^ 
me.  Sir  Harry,  where  is  my  Lady  V 

**  There,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Dartford,  "  you  puzzle  me  i 
that  she  is  alive  I  know,  as  my  yearly  accounts  can  certify; 
I  have  lived  much  abroad ;  I  fancied  she  neglected  nie ; 
she  never  wrote  to  me  :  thai  perhaps  might  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not  know  exactly  where  I 
was.  I  never  wrote  to  her — I  never  knew  exactly  where 
9he  was :  we  were  married  mere  boy  and  girl,  without  it 
will  of  our  own,  merely  because  her  father's  property 
joined  my  father's.  I  got  tired  of  my  chain,  and,  lik^ 
an  ungracious  ape,  broke  it :  the  afiair  has  now  rested 
so  long  upon  these  terms,  that  as  I  imagine  it  consi- 
derably beneath  my  dignity  to  cry  peccavif  the  chances 
axe,  that  we  shall  never  meet  i^n.  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  happy  if  I  could  once  condescend  to  an  explanation, 
but  I  feel,  above  all,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
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subject,  and  therefore  away  with  it ;   cast  sorrow  behind 
us,  and  tiiU  me  if  you  have  any  fresh  visiters  to-day  t" 

The  varyiDg  expression  of  Grojan's  countenance  during 
the  recital  of  this  brief  chronicle  of  events,  is  indesctib* 
able ;  the  Listonian  changes  that  every  feature  underwent, 
and  the  resolute  gravity  with  which  he  wound  himself  up 
to  speak  at  its  conclusion ,  would  have  been  irresistible  to 
a  bystander  ;  at  length  screwing  his  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing-plaee,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  more  visiters,  Sir  Harry,  than  I  have  room  for, 
till  to-morrow." 

"  Why  to-morrow?"  asked  Dartford. 

*'  Because/'  answered  Grojan,  "  because — your  Toomf^ 
will  be  vacant  then,  Sir  Harry," 

**  Mine  1"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Baronet, 

*'  Don't  be  angry/'  said  Grojan,  in  a  supplicating  tone ; 
**T3ut — indeed — Vm  prompted  to  it  by  my  conscience; 
I  must  entreat  you  to  quit  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Sir 
Harry." 

*''Quitr  cried  Sir  Harry:  ^^  am  as  firmly  fixed  in 
your  house  as  my  green  friend,  AchilleSj  in  the  Park,  is 
on  his  pedestaL" 

*'  If  you  stay,  Sir  Harry,"  said  the  landlord  piteously, 
"  every  body  else  will  go/' 

"  That  will  be  extremely  agreeable/'  said  Sir  Harry, 
*^  for  in  that  case  I  shall  have  the  more  room  for  my 
operations." 

"  Sir  Harry/'  said  Grojan,  affected  almost  to  tears, 
'^  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  have  an  agent 
here/' 

"  Hang  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vicel"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Harry,  to  the  infinite  horror  of  his  companion* 
"  I  hate  cant  and  pretension  wherever  I  find  them,  and 
cannot  choose  but  sneer  at  the  virtue  which  fines  a  poor 
woman  for  selling  apples  on  a  Sunday,  and  winks  at  tbe 
commission  of  all  sorts  of  mercantile  cheating,  every  other 
day  in  the  week.  You  have  heard  of  straining  at  gnat^ 
and  swallowing  camels-.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Grojan."  m 

'*  Swallowing  a  camel  I"  said  the  astonished  landloToB 


^ 
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'^  Never,  in  common  life,  Sir ;  and  if  I  had,  tliat  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  staying  here/' 

"  Don't  worry  me,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  with  your  imper^ 
tinence  about  staying  or  going ;  I  shall  stay  here  exactly 
as  long  as  I  please,  and  go  away  when  I  please." 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,  Sir,"  said  Grojan,  you  are  so 
irriteble." 

.  "Irritable I"  replied  Sir  Harry;  "  I— irritable— that's 
capital.  Had  I  been  irritable,  Sir,  I  should  have  kicked 
you  out  of  the  room  at  least  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you.  Sir  Harry,  if  you  had,"  said 
Matthew,  **  it  would  have  been  extremely  incorrect;  but 
I  repeat — it  is  not  to  me  personally,  but  every  body— 
these  duels — " 

"  What  are  my  affairs  of  honour  to  you  ?"  said  the  Ba- 
ronet. "  Who  made  you  a  judge  of  such  matters  ?  Am  I 
to  suffer  my  conduct  to  be  arraigned  by  a  fellow  who 
keeps  an  inn  I 

"Hotel,"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  Imperial  Hotel,  if  you 
please,  Sir  Harry." 
"Imperial  devil!" 

"  Oh,  dear !  no,  Sir  Harry — pray  don't — " 
^  "  Would  you  have  me.  Sir,  when  a  puppy  is  insolent, 
ring  the  bell,  and  desire  you  to  fight  him  for  me  ?"  < 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Grojan,  "  that  would  be  more  in- 
correct still." 

"  And  talking  of  that,"  said  the  Baronet,  whose  blood 
once  heated,  soon  began  to  boil,  <<  I  wonder  where  that 
youthful  hero  Mr.  Milford  has  hid  himself." 

''  Mr.  Milford !  Sir  Harry,"  said  Grojan,  "  don't  be 
angry  about  that — that's  me — I  did  it." 
«  Did  what?" 

"  Why  I  thought  you  wanted  to  quarrel,  and  perhaps 
fight,  and  when  he  came  and  inquired  for  you  about  an 
hour  ago,  I  told  him  you  were  not  at  home." 

"  Why,  you  Marplot,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you  are  a  per- 
fect Touche  d  tout.*' 

^Vm   sure  I  don't  know  what  that  means,"    said 
Grojan. 
*^  Do  you  see  the  mischief  you  have  done  ?"  said  Sir 
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Htrry  i  "  here  I  make  an  appotntment  with  a  man  for  afl 

honourable  meetingj  and  then  go  out/* 

•     "  That's  just  what  you  always  do/^  said  Grojan,  ^H 

"  None  of  your  absurd  buffoonery,"  said  Sir  Harry*     '^" 

*'  There's  a  word !"  said  Grojan^  raisings  his  eye  a^ain  to 
the  ceiling :  "  how  lucky  it  is,  that  Vm  not  a  gentleman." 

At  this  juncture,  to  fulfil  a  somewhat  homely  proverb, 
which  implies  that  persons  spoken  of,  generally  appear, 
Mr.  Milford,  who  had  heard  Sir  Harry's  voice,  elevated 
as  it  wasj  in  anger,  as  he  passed  through  the  passage, 
Icnocked  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  and  presented  him- 
self to  the  eyes  of  the  irritated  Baronet,  who  instantly 
changing  his  tone  from  that  of  iDdig:nanl  rage  to  cool  and 
calm  indifference^  apologised  to  his  visiter  for  the  absurd 
conduct  of  the  landlord  in  denying  him  admission  when 
he  called  before,  to  which  denial  he  begged  to  assure  hnn 
he  was  not  a  party. 

JMilford  received  the  explanation  with  an  equal  show  of 
indifference  and  constrained  civility ;  for  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  had,  in  fact,  gone  much  further  than  the  ladieSj 
or  even  the  landlord  suspected. 

As  for  Grojan,  his  absence  was  speedily  desired  ;  and  he 
withdrew  looking  at  Milford  with  an  expression,  such  as 
would  have  characterized  his  countenance  upon  seeing  a 
Iamb  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle — ^so  great  was  hrs  horror  of 
the  pugnacity  and  desperation  of  his  unwelcome  guest. 

No  sooner  had  he  closed  the  door  upon  the  pitted  cham- 
pions, than  Sir  Harry,  assuming  that  warm  and  cordial 
manner  which  he  found  to  be  irresistible,  approached  his 
young  antagonist,  who  stood  erect  and  sullen  nearer  the^^ 
window.  3^H 

"  Mr.  Milford,''  said  the  Baronet,  **  I  am  told  by  the^^ 
htimble  monitor  who  has  just  left  us,  that  my  character  in 
this  place,  and  I  therefore  presume  elsewhere,  has  obtained 
a  reputation  for  rashness  and  ferocity  rather  than  for  cool- 
ness or  timidity ;  it  has  been,  as  perhaps^  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  admit,  too  well  established  in  the  field  to  ad* 
mit  of  suspicion." 

**  Vour  greatest  enemy  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  Milfofd* 
'*  Then  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you  will  not  per-* 
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iaM  littribiite  to  an  ill  motive  a  desire  which,  I  coofessy  I 
feeiy  to  postpone  any  serious  meeting  between  us,  which 
yon  may  haTe  to  propose  upon  the  unpleasant  business  of 
yesterday  evening,  until  to-morrow  mornmg." 

Milfml  appewed  surprised  at  the  su^estion  of  what 
appeared  a  needless  and  unusual  delay  in  Iwttling  the 
amir,  and  mged  the  necessity  of  its  immeiiiate  conclusioa. 

^' As  yon  will/'  said  the  Baronet,  gaily;  '^you  area 
ymager  man  than  I  am,  and  I  could  haTe  widied  before 
yoa  engage  in  an  afiair  where  there  must  be  as  much  ridi 
to  jou  as  to  myselfy  that  you  were  conyinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  yiew  of  the  characters  of  the  ladies  to  whom 
we  referred  last  night,  and  who  are  the  cause  of  our  pre- 
sent unpleasant  interview." 

'<  Allow  me  in  limine  to  observe/'  said  Milford,  **  that 
a  renewal  of  last  night's  discussion  is  as  unpleasant  as  it 
is  unnecessary." 

"  That  it  would  be  both,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "were  it 
iliaeussion  only,  I  most  readily  admit ;  but  were  I  to  sub- 
stitute fact  for  argument,  and  make  the  case,  matter  of 
history  rather  than  of  speculation^  perhaps  you  might  your- 
self be  induced  to  alter  your  opinion,  and  thus  obviate  die 
necessity  of  any  further  hostility.** 

*<  Were  you  to  do  so  successfully,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Mil- 
ford,  **  I  might  indeed  alter  my  opinion  as  you  say,  but 
that  you  ever  can  do  so,  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  as 
much  as  I  must  doubt  the  possibility  that  any  fact  known 
to  fim  can  be  connected  with  the  persons  in  question." 

. "  Why,  now,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry,  his  counte- 
nance  glowing  with  the  audacious  smile  of  certain  con- 
qiiest ;  **  what  would  you  think  of  a  grave  matronly  lady, 
the  guardian  of  a  young  and  lovely  daughter,  who  made 
ao  scruple  of  admitting  (introduced  to  her  notice  by  the 
Imidlord  of  an  inn,  at  his  own  request)  the  visits  of  a  gay^ 
impudent,  unprincipled  Baronet,  with  a  tolerably  bad  cha- 
racter, whose  only  claim  to  such  a  distinguishing  mark  cf 
&vOQr,  was  a  casual  residence  under  the  same  roof  with 
her?" 

"Why,  Sir  Harry,"  md  Milford,  "  were  the  case  pos- 
sible,  I  should  say  tha,t  the  lady,  who  so  conducted  herself 
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was  one  of  that  sort  of  persons  wbence  libertines  deduce 
tlieir  opinion  of  women  generally." 

"That  the  case  is  possible/'  Baid  Sir  Harry,  *'I  may 


perhaps  convince  you  by  assuring  you  upon,  my  horn 
that  it  has  actually  occurred  ;  and,  as  for  the  sort  of  f 
sons  whence  libertines   deduce  their  opinions  of  womi 


generally,  I  need  only  add  that  the  heroine  of  the  present 
afFair  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  exemplary  lady, 
in  defence  of  whose  propriety  and  virtue  you  are  on  the 
eve  of  shooting  me  through  the  body,  and  I— 1,  Mr*  Mil- 
ford,  the  impudent  Baronet^  with  the  bad  character,  to 
whom  she  has  sent  the  invitation/' 

"  Impossible  J  Sir  Harry,"  said  Milfordp 

^*  True*  by  mine  honour.  Sir/*  said  Sir  Harry.     ' 
you  believe  the  thing  if  you  see  it  ?" 

'*  No  I  Sir  Harry/' 

^'  Not  with  ocubr  proof?" 

"No  1  I  would  not  trust  even  my  eyes/' 

"  What  an  invaluable  husband/'  said  Sir  Harry, 
would  make  in  some  families  1" 

^^  Sir,  said  Milford,  sternly,  **  allow  me  to  ask  whaT 
you  propose  by  this  continued  insult  l  for  insult  I  must 
consider  it/' 

^*  No  such  thing/'  said  Sir  Harry  :  if  I  did  not  v^jue 
your  high  spirit,  and  esteem  your  numerous  exceltent 
qualities,  I  should  not  labour,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life,  to  cure  you  of  your  blindness.  We  will  meet  this 
evening  at  Mrs*  Eoseraore's,  Mr,  Milford — we'll  have  a 
little  music,  H.  Milford— I  mmt  make  the  girl  sing  for 
me~eh  T' 

Milford^s  patience  at  this  moment  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted* As  for  doubting  the  propriety  and  excellence 
of  Mrs.  Rosemore,  or  the  purity  and   innocence  of  her 


daughter,  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  the  ardently 
tached  young  man ;  and  he  warmly  declared  his  di 
mination  not  to  endure  the  continuance  of  a  scene 


cal^ 


culated  oaly  to  increase  his  irritation,  and  perhaps  drive 
him  into  some  act  of  desperation^  when  the  door  of  the 
apartment  opened,  and  again  presented  Mr*  Grojaj  ' 
figure  to  their  view. 
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^TH  this  instant  go,"  said  MUford,  "to Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  and " 

**They  are  out,  for  a  wonder,"  said  Grojan ;  "  and  out 
without^  you.  Sir,  and  that's  what  I  have  come  about; 
The  ladies  have  left  their  compliments  to  yow,  Sir  Harry, 
tod  say  they  shall  be  at  home  at  coffee  this  eyening,  if 
you  are  disengaged/' 

"  There  I  Milford,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hwrry,  triumphantly 
— "  there ! — am  I  a  braggart,  now  ?  This  is  the  fact  which 
you  wouldn't  believe,  even  with  ocular  proof." 

Milford  turned  deadly  pale;  he  was  abashed,  con* 
founded,  beaten.  He  appealed  to  Grojan,  whether  the 
whole  was  not  a  conspiracy  to  annoy  him,  got  up  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Harry,  whose  previous  inter- 
view with  his  host  certainly  gave  an  air  of  probability  to 
the  supposition.  His  satisfaction,  however,  was  any  thing 
but  complete,  when  Grojan  not  only  denied  the  jest  of 
the  thing,  but  proceeded  in  his  grave,  plain,  straight* 
forward  way,  to  relate  all  that  had  occurred  with  the 
utmost  precision. 

It  was  evident  that  .Sir  Harry  had  by  no  means  ex- 
ceeded the  truth,  nor  embellished  the  history  in  any  par- 
ticular, and  Milford's  surprise  was  unbounded.  That 
conduct  so  uniformly  excellent  as  Mrs.  Rosemore's  had 
ever  been  in  his  presence,  should  have  been  so  hypocri- 
tically assumed,  and  continuously  maintained  throughout 
his  lengthened  intercourse  with  them,  seemed  almost  im- 
possible ;  but  it  was  also  impossible  to  doubt  or  qualify 
her  behaviour,  in  absolutely  inviting  to  her  society  a 
man  of  whom  she  had  so  freely  expressed  her  opinion, 
^d  whose  name  never  was  mentioned  in  her  presence 
without  exciting  visible  emotion.    . 

"I  told  you  so  yesterday,  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
''  and  I  tell  you  so  again  to-day  ;  they  are  all  alike :  these 
People  know  you  are  rich,  well  bom,  and  of  good  con- 
nexions ;  the  prudent  gentlewoman,  who,  if  ever  she  has 
keen  married,  is  the  wSow  of  some  bankrupt  pin-maker 
*n  Little  Britain,  wishes  to  settle  her  daughter.  They  are 
charmed   to  see  you,    you  are  delighted   with   them. 


MajJima  reads  poetry,  Miss  aings— you  love  music— ^ 
talks— you  lUtCD,  coffee  cornea — more  music,  more  sittis 
more  talking,  more  listening,  and  the  evening  winds 
With  a  walk  by  naoon light,  and  a  parting  squeeze  of " 
Jmnd,  Why  the  things  is  plain,  clear,  evident*  Yoa  1 
jn  with  them  at  a  watering-place,  they  interest  you  abl 
law-suits  which  never  were  commenced,  preach  abl 
patronage  they  never  possessed,  and  are  in  fact  a  coai 
of  the  merest  adventurers  upon  earth*" 
^/^Indeed  I  and  that  is  your  opinion  of  them/'  K 
Mdford,  m  atone  which  declared  his  spirit  to  be  broki 
aiid  his  cotiTiction  of  the  purity  of  his  friends  dreadfn 
fihaken. 

*^  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Sir  Harry,  whose  gaiety  seefli 
to  increase  proportion  ably  to  Milford's  depression  ;  * 
am  not  vain." 

Here  Grojan,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  apartmel 
groaned  audibly. 

*'  But  I  know  my  caliber — I  may  in  all  fairness  be  I 
counted  an  average  man — what  will  you  bet  me^  Milfai 
that  before  supper-time  I  don't  entirely  supplant  yoQ 
the  affections  of  your  dowdy  Dulcinea  ?— -upon  my  h 
Hour,  merely  to  oblige  you/' 

*'  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Harry,  you  are  beyond  measttJ 
kmd  and  considerate,"  said  Milford,  with  a  bitterness < 
tone  which  clearly  indicated  his  opinion  of  the  amount  ( 
his  obligation  to  the  Baronet  tor  the  trouble  he  hg 
already  taken  to  undeceive  him ;  "  and  how  do  you  pnJ 
pose  to  bring  about  so  very  agreeable  an  iclaircisH 
ment?" 

**Bytlie  operation  of  a  smple  biliet*doux,  my  ipti 
resting  noviccj'^  said  Sir  Harry,  **  which  shall  be  cofli 
veyed  to  its  destination  by  mine  host  of  the  Garter/* 

''  Garter  !''  said  Grojan*  *'  Me  1 — Imperial  Hotel  1- 
Not  me.  Sir  ;^I  don't  understand  anv  thin^  about  Biti 
doing."  ^         & 

"  Yon  would  lose  your  bet,  Sir  Harry/'  said  Milfoi* 
"  stake  what  you  might," 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  answered  Sir  Harry-  ^m 
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**  I'll  go  farther,^'  said  Mil  ford,  irritated  at  the  perfect 

nchalatice  of  his  experienced  antagonist, — "  I  defy  you 
>  succeed/' 

"  That  IS  a  challenge/'  cried  the  Baronet,  ^'  I  am  too 
fiappy  to  accept/' 

"  Yott  mnst  be  beaten  in  the  combat/'  said  Milford^ 

"Oil,  dearee  meT*  said  Grojanj  who,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  had  not  the  smallest  notion  of  figures  of  speech, 
*'  1  can't  allow  no  beating  here,  Mr*  Miiford,  it  would  not 
be  by  any  means  correct/' 

*'  Fear  not,  Grojan/*  cried  Sir  Harry,  **  it  is  only  ia 
love's  tournaments  we  tilt,  and  there  I  flatter  myself  I 
shall  be  victorious/' 

"  Impossible/'  said  Mil  ford  ^  not  that  he  felt  quite  con- 
.  fident  at  the  same  moment. 

*^  Oh  Miiford  !*'  said  Sir  Harry,  ^'  you  little  know  the 

peril  that  lies  in  the  flatterer's  tongue  ;  or  rather  1  should 

^  lay,  in  his  manner ;  —  those  nameless  assiduities,    tliat 

watchful  interest,  that  accumulation  of  practical  nothings, 

wliich  amount  to  something  in  the  end.     Implicit  devo- 

:0D,  enlivened  by  easy  assurance,  relieved  by  the  farai- 

ijarities  of  friendship,  and  the  dash  of  wit  mixed  with  a 

little  mischievous  satire  levelled  at  the  lady's  rivals,*— 

these,    backed  by  a  reputation  for  just  so  much   liber- 

t  tin  ism  as  the  girt  thinks  she  has  power  and  influence  to 

reclaim,  carry  all  before  them/' 

Saying  which,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  Miiford, 
tlie  Baronet  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  pro- 
peeded  to  pen  a  note  to  Mtss  Rosemore, 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled  feelings  which 
agitated  Mi  [ford's  heart  at  this  moment ;  to  have  all  the 
admiration  and  aflection  which  he  had  so  long  fell  for  a 
being  he  thought  his  own,  dissipated  and  destroyed  upon 
evidence  as  clearly  damnatory  as  ever  was  adduced— -to 
see  t!ie  professed  libertine,  from  whose  advances,  even  m 
idea,  his  beloved  had  apparently  shrunk  with  horror  and 
afinp;ht,  absolutely  addressing  himself  to  her  in  a  letter, --to 
see  that  professed  libertine  in  his  true  colours,  in  the  glory 
of  his  viUanous  pursuit,  the  spoiler  of  innocence,  sneering 

.  the  intended  victim  of  his  systematic  depravity,— -the 
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careless  impudence  of  his  manner,  the  general  cliaracl 
of  his  conversation,  hfs  entfre  self-confidence,  and,  most 
of  all,  bis  unopposed  appeal  to  her,  for  whom  an  hour 
before  Mil  ford  had  been  prepared  to  die,  but  whom  he 
could  no  longer  vindicate  or  defend  against  impiitatioot 
ariemg  out  of  the  conduct  of  herself  and  her  mother ;  aH 
combined  to  irritate,  madden,  and  mortify  the  unhappy 
young  man, 

Grojan,  who  at  first  was  extremely  well  pleased  to  find 
his  young  guest  alive  and  well  and  agreeing  to  an  ami* 
cable  contention  with  Sir  Harry,  now  began  seriously  to 
consider  the  new  arrangement  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
its  correctness,  and  how  far  he  might  be  justified  ia 
contributing  to  its  consummation.  There  was  some* 
thing  too  like  participation,^ — something  too  like  par- 
tiality and  a  lending  himself  to  Sir  Harry's  canse  la 
taking  the  letter  when  written,  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  his  tender  conscience;  still  he  felt  internally  such  a  J 
desire  to  baflle  that  ardent  personage,  such  a  wish  t&  \ 
frustrate  his  designs,  and  forward  those  of  Milford^  even 
in  opposition  to  the  mandates  of  his  Lady  mother,  that 
he  at  once  resolved  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  billet  in  order 
that  he  might  in  some  degree  describe  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  written,  and  put  bis  fair  guests 
once  more  upon  their  guard  ;— a  measure  which  he  was 
perfectly  convinced  was  the  only  one  likely  to  save  them 
from  the  fangs  of  the  dragon, 

"  Now/*  said  Sir  Harry,  *'  having  written  this  choice 
moTCe.au,  permit  me  to  read  it  for  your  satisfaction,  Mr, 
Milford/' 

Mil  ford,  who  appeared  like  a  culprit  at  the  place  of 
execution,  perfectly  resigned  to  a  fate  from  which  he  saw 
no  escape,  answered  by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  which 
he  intended  to  pass  for  a  dignified  mark  of  consent. 

**  *  Madam  !*  "- — said  the  Baronet,  beginning  to  reaJ^f 
"  that  I  flatter  myself  is  respectful  in  the  outset?"  ^H 

"  Perfectly  correct,"  said  Grojan,  who  was  rather  of 
opinion  that  ft  'was  for  his  satisfaction  (as  he  was  to  be 
the  bearer  of  it)  that  the  gallant  Baronet  was  about  to 
communicate  the  contents  of  the  note.     His  approbation^ 
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TSSfRSv  caused  a  roar  of  laughter  from  Sir  Harry,  who 

was  not  conscious  of  his  presence, 

**  *  Madam/  "  continued  he,    so  soon  as  he  had  col-  J 
kcted  a  sufficient  stock  of  gravity  to  pursue  his  task  ;—  I 
*♦  *  It  would  be  unfair  to  solicit  the  favour  of  an  intro-^  I 
duction  without  somethings  like  an  explanation  calcnlateif  1 
to  paltiate  the  apparent  boldness  of  such  a  request,     I 
Imve  seen  you  once ;  need  I  say  more  to  prove  how  ear- 
neslly!  desire  to  see  you  again?'     That,  by  the  way/* 
observed  Sir  Harry,  **  is  poetical  licence :  I  have  never 
even  glanced  my  eye  over  the  flounce  of  her  petticoat/' 

**  Oh  I  pray  take  your  own  course.  Sir  Harry/'  said 
Milford. 

***Myrank/"  continued  the  Baronet,  "' speaks  for 
Itself;  with  that  rank  my  fortune  is  commensurate,  and 
after  this  distinct  avowal  of  my  feelin^^  perhaps  the 
flvour  of  five  minutes*  conversation — * " 

**Whatl"  exclaimed  Milford,  "an  interview  with  Miss 
Rosemore  alone  I'' 

**  To  be  sure,*'  said  Dartford.  ''Secure  in  her  excel- 
lence what  have  you  to  fear  ?  Besides,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  I  should  imn^ed lately  proclaim  the  object  which 
lias  attracted  me ;  the  coffee  proceeding  mi^ht  render  the 
thing  equivocal,  but  the  Ute-a-tHe  if  granted,  settles  the 
affair  more  speedily.*'  And  he  continued  muttering 
and  folding  up  the  note  with  the  most  perfect  coolness ; 
having  conciuded  which  operation  he  delivered  it  into 
Mr*  Grojan's  hand,  desiring  him  to  watch  his  opportunity 
and  conyey  it  into  Miss  Rosemore's  possession  at  the  first 
suitable  moment 

"  Will  that  be  quite  correct  ?"  said  Grojan,  holding  the 
Bote  between  his  finger  and  thumbs  as  if  it  had  been 
animated  and  had  the  power  of  inflicting  a  wound, 

*'  Perfectly,"  said  Sir  Harry  %  **  in  love  and  literature^ 
mystery  is  half  the  battle.*' 

Grojan  looked  doubtingly  at  Milford,  as  if  waiting  for 
his  authority  to  this  act. 

Milford  saw  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
■trange  and  odd  as  it  was,  it  moved  him  to  observe,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  private  inter- 
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view,  while  Sir  Harry  had  the  open  road  to  their  society 
fairly  before  hinij  upon  their  own  inTitatian. 

"  She  won't  grant  it,"  said  Sir  Harry.  **  If  you  think 
she  will,  I  am  satis fied,  and  there^s  an  end  of  the  affair  i 
if  she  should,  the  interview  is  the  mor^eau  pig u ant  of  tbt 
adventure." 

**  I  really  am  ao  completely  overcome,"  said  Milford^ 
"by  your  intelligence^  and  Mrs.  Rosemore's  extraordi?* 
nary  and  unaccountable  conduct,  that  I  have  not  the 
power  to  resist  a  measure,  which  if  not  successful,  can 
only  be  construed  into  an  insult  offered  by  my  permissioiii 
and  which,  if  it  succeeds,  destroys  my  hopes  of  happinesa 
in  this  world  for  ever/' 

"  Better  have  your  hopes  destroyed  before  marriage,*' 
aaid  Sir  Harry,  "  than  disappointed  after.  Give  me  my 
way  this  time.  Let  me  illustrate  my  lecture  upon  human 
nature  in  my  own  manner ;  and,  upon  honour,  no  com* 
pi  u  n  i  c  alio  n " 

**  Indeed,"  said  Milford,  **  I  have,  at  this  momenl; 
DO  intention  of  renewing  an  intercourse  with  such  per- 
Bons  as  their  conduct  proclaims  this  mother  and  daughter 
to  be ;  and  as  this  will  be  the  deciding  proof '* 

"In  short/'  aaid  Sir  Harry,  who  saw  that  he  had 
brought  Milford  to  that  point  of  hesitation  at  which  it  il 
Kaid  a  woman  rs  lost,  and  at  which  a  man  generally  coft* 
cedes  a  disputed  point — '*  you  agree  that  the  experiment 
shall  be  made  ;  and  so,  Mr,  Grojan,  absent  yourself,  and 
be  stirring  in  your  message/^ 

Another  look  at  Milford  followed  this  mandate,  and 
the  moment  the  landlord  perceived  the  assenting  expres- 
liion  of  the  lover*s  countenance,  he  disappeared  according 
to  orders,  congratulating  himself  as  he  went  along,  that 
he  was  bound  by  no  promise  to  secrecy  ;  and  determined 
to  make  one  more  desperate  effort  to  save  the  innocent, 
or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  take  such  measures  for  ejecting 
the  guilty,  as  became  the  master  of  the  Imperial  Hotel* 
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If  alie  reeetit  mot  this,  I  give  her  np — 

Nor  prid«,  nor  dtguicy  of  mind  hath  she 

To  itaiLd  and  c&lmly  bem"  the  tDsuUs  of  her  efleniy — 

"Wbat  me^GS  it ! — i«  she  ba«e^  or  vile — — -1 

Dixotr. 


It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  whatever  the  feelmga  of 
^e  animattd  Baronet  might  have  been  at  this  particular 
juncture  of  my  narrativej  those  of  poor  MiLford  were  of  the 
most  painful  and  agitating  nature. 

There  h  a  vulgar  proverb  much  in  use  amongst  the 
bwer  classes,  and  which  it  seems  has  recently  been  acted 
upon,  in  right  earnestj  by  the  highest  civic  authority  in 
London,  which  says,  '*give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him,"  The  justice  of  the  adage  might  have  bean  fairly 
illustrated  in  the  effect  produced  upon  Mil  ford,  by  Sir 
Harry's  observations  touching  the  Rosemores,  combined 
as  they  were  with  the  extraordinary  proofs  of  misconduct 
^ic'h  the  gallant  Baronet  had  so  strangely  contrived  to 
adduce  against  the  ladies  :  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
tad  prejudiced  Henry's  mind  as  powerfully  against  them 
^t  the  present  moment,  as  common  report  had  previously 
prejudiced  him  against  Sir  Harry  himself. 

Love  c  an  u  ot  exist  w  itho  u  t  j  c  alousy ,  God  forbid  I  should 
insinuate  such  a  doctrine  concerning  married  love.  The 
love  of  lovers  can  no  more  subsist  without  jealousy,  than 
man  can  exist  without  air.  Miss  Landon,  a  young  lady 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance, 
b\it  of  whom  every  body  seems  to  join  in  speaking  well, 
.»ajs,  in  her  recent  publication  of  poems, 


i. 


**  Love  may  he  increased  by  feats. 

May  b«  &mi@d  with  siglii, 

Narit  by  fandei,/eid  by  dov,h%%. 

But  witlioat  ^peit  dk^." 
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Exactly  so;  the  doubts  that  feed  It  are  found  in  tb^ 
jealousy  which  animates  it,  and  hope  itself,  which  the  fair 
and  sanguine  authoress  dwells  upon  so  poetically,  is  not 
inore  essential  to  its  being  than  jealousy— such  a  jealousy 
as  Dry  den  writes  of  when  he  says^ 


'  Tlie  f  T^ftt^r  care  tlie  higher  poasion  she^r^ 
We  LdU  that  deareit  we  mo;it  fear  to  loB^, — 
DUtniflt  in  lovers  ia  too  warm  ^aun, 
But  ytt  'til  fifght  in  lorn  when  that  is  g&ne*^* 


Instead  of,  as  formerly,  recalling  to  his  recollection 
every  trait  of  excellence  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  either  the  mother  or  daughter — instead  ci' 
dwelling  in  imagination  upon  the  innocent  gaiety  of  the  oi^^ 
or  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  other,  he  began  to  reconsldu 
world  Illy  and  suspiciously  all  the  incidents  which  hatl  in- 
tensibiy  contributed  to  make  him  not  only  an  intimit' 
acquaintance,  but  absolutely  the  domesticated  inmate  ^  . 
the  family.  It  must  be  evident  that  when  a  man  who  his 
fondly  loved,  begins  lo  collate  and  compare  a  multitude 
of  innumerable  trifles,  all  converging  to  the  one  poiot  of 
undeceiving  himself,  and  does  so  with  a  p red t imposition  to 
doubt  and  suspect ;  his  mind  after  a  sober  calculation  of 
the  pour  €t  contre,  is  likely  to  take  a  somewhat  unfavour- 
able impression,  Milford  was  exactly  in  the  situation  to 
he  as  much  astonished  as  distressed  at  what  had  occurred ; 
'but  what  could  he  possibly  bring  to  the  advantage  of  his 
long-admired  friends  likely  to  avail  them,  against  tlip 
}cn  owl  edge  and  experience  of  his  friend  Sir  Harry,  sup 
ported  and  corroborated  as  they  were  by  facts  and  proot^ 
incontrovertible  and  irrefragable  ? 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  parties,  lli 
Lady  Almeria,  who,  from  the  moment  she  heart!  that  S 
'Harry  was  actually  an  inmate  in  the  hotel,  bad  resolved 
to  call  him  to  ber  aid  (little  suspecting  that  bis  exertions 
bad  already  been  volunteered  in  the  cause  of  ber  son)»  had 
contrived,  shortly  after  Mr.  Grojan  had  been  despatched 
with  the  biitet-doux  to  Mtss  Rosemore,  to  cause  a  note, 
couched  (if  not  with  similar  views)  in  nearly  similar  terms. 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  gallant  Baronet,  demanding  secrecy, 
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sud  request! ng  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  She  went, 
liowever,  sufficiently  into  details^  to  make  Sir  Harry  clearly 
and  distinctly  understand  the  nature  of  her  appeal,  lest, 
aA  she  was  quite  aware  of  her  own  age,  and  moreover,  of 
Sir  Harry's  ruling  passion  for  juvenile  beauty,  he  might 
either  return  some  evasive  answer  to  her  challenge  or  ne-* 
gleet  to  reply  to  it  altogether. 

Sir  Harry  was  delighted  at  the  curious  coincidence  of 
events  by  which j  while  triumphing  over  Milford  as  a  friend, 
he  was  actually  called  in  to  support,  as  it  were,  his  own 
cause,  by  authority  from  the  young  gentleman's  mother. 
Kot  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  gallant,  g:ay 
Lothario  was  in  council  at  the  side  of  the  noble  dowager, 
where  for  the  present  1  shall  leave  him,  observing,  for  mo- 
rality's sake,  that  Miss  Leech,  whose  manifold  duties  her 
Ladyship  has  already  detailed,  was  also  in  the  room  per- 
forming that  part  of  her  daily  duty,  which  her  Ladyship 
has  already  defined  to  be  "  playing-  propriety," 

Milford  himself  had  quitted  the  hotel  to  stroll  along  the 
shingly  beach,  a  path  unfrequented  by  the  gay  ;  and  with 
all  that  indifference  to  surrounding  objects,  for  which  de- 
voted, disappointed  lovers  are  proverbially  famous,  he 
waded ^  as  it  were,  through  the  deep  and  wearisome  walk, 
regardless  of  the  tod  and  torture  he  was  suffering  in  a  pair 
of  Meyer'sand  Miller^s^Ai/jwe^i',  hoping-, with  all  hbenergy^ 
amidst  his  fears,  that  he  might  not  by  any  accident  en- 
counter the  mother  and  daughter,  whose  absence  six  hours 
before,  he  would  have  regretted  with  sighs  and  sorrows, 
and  almost  tears. 

He  needed  not  to  have  been  alarmed  upon  this  particu- 
lar  point;  the  walk  taken  by  the  ladies  was  extremely 
short,  and  the  close  veil  of  Mrs,  Rosemore,  which  had 
excited  so  much  speculation,  when  by  moonlight  or  twi- 
light she  was  occasionally  seen,  as  it  were,  flitting  along 
the  cliff  in  an  eclipse,  was  never  raised  during  the  brief 
tour.  This  decided  objection  to  being  seen,  ivhich  Mrs-^ 
Rosemore  so  unequivocally  evinced  upon  all  occasions^ 
puzzled  even  her  own  child,  who  saw,  as  men  say,  *^  upon 
the/act^  of  the  thing/^  no  reason  for  so  rigid  a  conceal- 
ment* To  MUford  It  recurred  in  the  present  temper  of  hU 
§2 
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jnind  wit^  tenfold  strengtb,  and  as  he  ploug^hed  his  "weaiy 
way  amongst  the  loose,  rattling,  clattering,  grind  in  g,  roll- 
ings, rushing  stones  of  the  shingly  beach,  it  was  revolTEd 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.  She  was  much  too  wise 
a  person  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  so  peculiar  without 
«ome  good  and  cogent  reasons ;  those  who  knew  her  lesf, 
might  have  attributed  her  assnmptioii  of  such  a  costume 
to  a  desire  to  conceal  some  personal  defectj  or  to  a  wish 
to  soften  down  those  little  imperfectlonsj  which,  in  &pite  of 
all  the  laudable  efforts  of  perfumers  and  complexion- 
mongers,  will  steal  upon  the  ripened  charms  of  forty,  and 
by  throwiDg-  a  medium- gauze  between  the  face  and  the 
spectator,  hide  the  foot-iuarks  which  love  had  leftj  when 
playing  over  her  animated  countenance  in  younger  days. 
But  Htinry,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  constant  intercouree 
with  the  family,  knew  that  Mrs.  Rose  more  needed  no  tuch 
concealment,  required  no  such  qualification  of  her  per- 
sonal charms  i  she  was  still  actually  and  positively  bloom- 
ings and  if  she  wore  a  veil  for  any  reason  ttjuching  her  ap- 
pearance, she  must  have  done  so  in  mercy  to  mankind, — 
mercy,  of  a  nature  too,  which  pretty  women  ate  seldom 
apt  to  exercise. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  moment  his  thoughts  had  been 
diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  they  were  wont  to  flow 
—the  moment  suspicion  had  been  made  to  supplant  im- 
plicit confidence,  the  jealousy  incidental  to  virtuous  lovie 
yielded  to  worldly  sceptic  ism  j  and  the  most  innocent  ac- 
tioDs  of  the  once  respected  parent  and  child|  coloured  up 
in  tints  to  suit  the  heated  imagination  of  the  unhappy 
lover,  glared  before  his  eyes  as  so  many  proofs  of  consum- 
mate duplicity  and  hypocrisy,  if  not  of  actual  guilt. 

The  ladies  meanwhile  were  destined  again  to  receive  the 
visit  of  their  solicitous  landlord,  who,  instead  of  watching 
iiis  opportunity  to  put  in  force  the  vile  designs  of  Sir  Harry, 
by  delivering  the  note  to  his  young-  inmate  while  alone 
waited  deliberately  at  the  house-door  the  return  of  Mrs. 
^osemore  and  her  daughter  from  their  walk^  and  looking 
extremely  significant,  at  the  same  time  extremely  sorrotr- 
ful,  as  he  received  them  in  the  hall^  followed  them,  uuid 
vjted  to  their  apartments^  righing  audibly ^  and  ever  and 
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anon  rmlsm^  bis  gray  fishy  eyes  towards  heaven,  witb  ert- 
dent  feelings  of  distress  atid  agitation. 

Mrs^  Rose  more  ^n^as  stifficier^tlj  a  woman  of  the  world 
ta  be  quite  coBvinced  that  something  was  brooding  in  their 
landlord's  mind,  on  the  fatal  subjeet  of  Sir  Harry ,  and  bad 
prepared  herself  accordingly  to  hear  another  lecture  upon 
tier  own  thoughtlessness  and  impropriety  i  even  &key  how- 
eyefj  did  not  quite  expect  "  the  following  blow,"  the 
putting  in  ^*  of  which  Sir  Harry  meditated ;  and  there^ 
bre,  when  Grojan  indicated  by  the  most  indescribable 
gestures  J  that  he  had  something  very  important  to  confide 
to  her,  she  would  not  suffer  Maria,  who  was  already  aware 
of  the  Baronet's  first  advance,  to  leave  her;  although,  to 
apeak  truth r  her  daughter  was  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  readiness  with  which  she  appeared  to  ac^ 
cede  to  his  request  of  an  Introduction,  as  Grojan  himself. 

Grojan,  however,  conscious  of  the  increased  importance 
d"  his  new  mission,  felt  that  it  would  be  **  extremely  in- 
correct"  to  open  his  negotiations  in  the  presence  of 
**■  Miss ;"  and  therefore  although  he  bad  followed  the 
hdies  into  their  sitting-room,  word  spake  he  not,  but  stood 
immediately  before  its  closed  door  making  signs  to  Mrs. 
Rose  more,  the  purport  of  which  she  could  by  no  means 
comprehend  J  and  which  to  her  daughter  appeared  only 
confirmed  indications  of  incipient  insanity.  To  enforce 
attention  to  these  signals,  as  commodores  foe  guns  to  con- 
Toys,  he  hemiraed  and  coughed  periodically,  and  made  in- 
deed such  melancholy  noises^  that  Maria,  who  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  scene,  could  hardly  refrain  from 
showing  how  much  she  was  entertained  by  it* 

At  length  Mrs*  Rosemore,  who,  if  not  as  much  puzzled 
as  ber  daughter^  was  at  least  as  much  amused,  begged 
him,  though  not  exactly  in  Shakspeare's  words,  to 


'  Leave  hia  damnable  fatses,  md  li^ia.^* 


In  her  own  softened  and  subdued  manner  she  entreated 
him  to  inform  her,  whenever  he  found  it  quite  convenient, 
to  what  new  circumstance  she  was  to  ascribe  the  honour 
tf  bb  present  visit. 
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Now,  it  should  be  clearly  stated,  for  the  better  under- 
standings of  mine  best's  character^  that  he  was  as  much 

puzzled  at  the  moment  he  was  called  upon  to  explain,  $3 
n  novice  in  parliament  when  attempting  a  maiden  reply--- 
not  that,  like  his  betters,  he  wanted  worda,  but  that  hu 
faith  in  the  Rosemores  had,  like Milford's,  been  staggered; 
his  suspicions,  like  those  of  the  lover,  excited.  He  had 
teen  the  coolness  and  readiness  with  which  the  matron  had 
received  the  approaches  of  the  libertine,  and,  therefore,  m 
gome  degree  a^eed  with  Sir  Harry  in  thinking  the  ladiea 
not  exactly  what  they  should  be.  Then  be  bated  the 
profligacy  of  the  Baronet  so  cordially,  that  he  rejected  as 
far  as  in  hira^  lay,  the  ungenerous  doubts  which  the  ladys 
own  conduct  had  created ;  then  be  esteemed  Mil  ford  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  and  a  fine  young  oian,  and 
would  have  given  the  world  that  his  own  fears  and  Sir 
Harry's  calumnies  were  eqnally  ill -grounded  ;  while  he 
absolutely  trembled  at  the  wrath  of  Lady  Almeria,  of  whose 
conjunction  of  forces  with  those  of  Dartford  he  bad  not  as 
yet  the  slightest  notion.  In  short,  let  who  would  succeed, 
he  felt  that  he  must  be  wrong,  that  his  services  would  be 
misrepresented^  and,  above  all,  that  the  correctness  of  di© 

■  imperial  Hotel  would  be  most  seriously  endangered  by 
the  interference  into  which  he  bad  suffered  liimself  to  be 

[iFheedled-  *       mr 

Under  the  influence  of  these  contending  feelings  Mr 

[Matthew  Grojan  would  have  essayed  a  continued  system 
of  telegraphing,  in  order  to  induce  Miss  Rosemore  to 
*'  leave  the  presence/'  had  not  the  young  lady  brought 

,  the  matter  to  a  final  issue  somewhat  more  abruptly,  hy 

\  inquiring  what  it  was  he  had  to  communicate* 

[      '*  That,  Miss,''  said  Grojan,  "  J  can't  possibly  tell*" 

I      '*  Then,"  said  Mrs,  Rosemorc,  '*  are  we  doomed  to  di^ 

f  unenlightened  V^ 

''  I  cannot,"  said  Matthew,  with  an  irresistible  gravitv. 
— **  I  cannot.  Ma'am,  say  what  I  have  to  say  at  present ; 
.and  he  hemmed  significantly   and    looked   unulterahl« 
things.  ^M 

'       '*  Why  80  ?"  said  Maria,  M 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Miss/'  said  Grojan,  in  a  deep,  subdueaf 
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tFempIoiu  tone,  while  the  smile  of  self-complacency  qui- 
vered upon  his  most  extraordinary  underlip ;  and  he  mo- 
tioned vilh  his  finger  to  Mrs.  Rosemore  behind  Maria's 
Iwck,  that  the  young  lady  must  absolutely  go,  before  he 
could  develop  the  contents  of  his  porte-feuille. 

**  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  daughter,  Mr.  Grojan,*' 
9aid  Mrs.  Rosemore,  who  at  length  was  able  to  compre* 
hend  his  meaning. 

«  That  is,  very  few.  Mamma,*'  said  Maria  archly. 

**  Madam,"  said  Grojan,  drawing  himself  up  and  rub- 
bing the  under  part  of  his  minute  nose  with  the  cuff  of  his 
snuff-coloured  coat,  *^  my  character  is  well  known — no- 
thing can  hurt  it." 

**  Why  take  such  amazing  pains  with  it  just  now,  then  ?" 
said  Mn«  Rosemore. 

**  Because,  Ma'am,  I  am  anxious  to^be  correct,"  replied 
the  landbrd. 

'*  Whither  will  all  this  lead  us?"  said  Miss  Rosemore. 

<^  To  what  romance  of  real  life  is  thb  the  preface  V* 
naked  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

**  Romance !"  repeated  Grojan,  opening  his  eyes  with 
atnazement  at  the  lady's  supposition  that  he  should  deal 
ia  fiction  :  **  it's  no  romance, — there's  a  conspiracy — ^a 
foul  and  abominable  conspiracy  against  ye  both,  and  I'm 
determined  not  to  stand  by  and  see  it,  and  much  less  be 
one  of  the  plotters — ^you  shall  know  all." 

**  Now,  then,  proceed,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  gaily,  and 
apparently  not  the  least  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  her 
communicant. 

•'  Not  for  twenty  pounds.  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan :  '*  it's 
not  to  be  mentioned  before  Miss,— there  now." 

^^This,"  said  Maria,  "is  really  too  hard  upon  me— 
here's  another  secret,  and  nobody  will  trust  me." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother, "  as  I  am  bound  to 
hear  the  details  of  this  dreadful  plot,  and  Mr.  Grojan, 
whose  correctness  must  not  be  suspected,  does  not  choose 
to  disclose  the  terrible  affair  before  you,  step  into  your 
room,  and  when  I  am  in  possession  of  the  '  horrid  truthf 
I'll  send  for  you." 
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**  f  must  say/'  replied  Maria,  quitting  tbe  room, ' 
Mr.  Grojan  is  teas  gallant  than  I  thought  him/' 

Here  the  expression  of  Grojan 's  couatenance  was  ex- 
qiiinte^  and  only  to  be  guessed  at^  by  reference  to  one  ol 
those  complacent  smilea  for  which  his  unrivalled  prdtotype 
fe  so  universally  celebrated, 

"  Gailant  1"   said  the  astonished  man,    "  D^r*  de 
what  does  Miss  mean  V' 

"  Why,  I  mean  J  Mr,  Grojan,"  said  Maria,  who 
half  angry  at  the  manner  in  which  she  was  excluded  fn 
the  confidence  of  every  person  with  whom  she  was  i 
fttedj  "  that  it  is  eitremeiy  disagreeable  to  be  scmt  oat  of 
the  room  like  a  naughty  child ;  but  as  for  your  secret  his- 
tory, I  do  aaaure  you  it  does  not  signify  to  me  the  least 
morsel  in  the  world  :"  saying  which,  and  at  the  sarae  mo- 
ment longings  to  know  what  it  could  possibly  be,  she 
quitted  the  apartment  with  one  of  those  sudden  evolutions 
which  young  ladies  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  bit  of  pettish 
pleasantry  are  so  well  able  to  perform. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  as  the  door 
dosed  upon  her  departing  daughter ,  **  now  we  are  alone 
*— unfold  your  tale." 

"  My  what,  Ma'am  ?"  said  Grojan,  mechanically  feel^* 
ing  the  hmder  part  of  his  head  as  if  to  ascertain  whether, 
fts  was  not  unfrequently  the  case^  some  of  the  land  urcbioB 
of  the  sea-coast  had  attached  thereunto  some  pendant 
decoration  of  paper  or  junk,  and  to  which  he  imagined  liifi 
Jkir  companion  might  have  alluded* 

"  Explain  yourself,  I  mean,  Mr.  Grojan,''  said  Mrs. 
RoseMore,  who  saw  the  alarm  she  bad  excited  and  tlie 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  her  questions  m  language 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity ^ 

"  I  have  nothing  to  mp.  Ma'am/'  said  Grojan*  '*  Sir 
Harry's  Billy,  as  he  calls  it,  will  explain  all/* 

"Sir  Harry's  Billy?"  asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. — ^**I  an 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  youmeau.'' 

"  Here,  here  it  is,  Ma'am,"  answered  the  landlord,  it 
the  same  time  carefully  and  fearfully  producing  the  bUht 
of  the  Baronet,  and  delivering  it  at  arm*$  length  to  ilia 


nbmBrrMt  is  tb  advaacei  of  a  foorth-focfli  boy,  on  tba 
Mb  of  Ncmmbtt,  to  the  tonchbok  cf  a  matt  piece  of 
artBIery  whicb  be  designs  to  fire. 

''Ok!  a  note,"  laid  Mn.  Rowmore. 

^EnctW  so^  Ma'am,"  said  Groiaa,  <<  odIv  Sir  Hanr 
credit  Bitty/' 

^^To  JKf»«f  Roseiiiore!"  exclaiaied  ber  mdtber  aa  Aa 
tbe  siipencription,  and  ber  bi%bt  eyes  seemed  to 
I  with  file,  whfle  tbe  black  brows  which  oTer-arcbed 
I  wese  elevated  in  a  maimer  not  more  striking  than  8»» 
tidbctory  to  Cvrojan,  who  bad  tact  enough  to  perceive  tbafe 
the  enormity  of  Sir  Harry's  assurance  was  di^  appreei* 
ated.    ''From  Sir  Harry  r 

''  Ye%  Ma'am,  from  Sir  Harry/'  said  the  lan^ord.  <«  I 
dedare  apoa  my  veracity,  Ma'am,  it  hat  set  me  all  in  a 
fiisry,  like  poor  dear  Lady  Caroline  Crazy,  before  she 
takee  her  camphorated  julep  in  the  morning." 

^  I  wonder  at  the  address,"  sasd  Mrs.  Rosemorev  ^^Imt 
it  is  beyond  ny  hopes." 

**  Hopes  r  Kud  Grojan— and  he  said  it  again,  and  won^ 
dered,  and  repeated  the  word  in  various  tones,  and  when 
be  ceased  matteriDg,  understood  as  little  what  Mrs.  Roee-* 
more  meant  as  he  did  before  he  began.  But  while  she 
slood  contemplating  the  writing,  and  the  little  sesd,  whicb 
slie  did  with  apparently  considerable  interest  and  emotion, 
he  resinned  the  course  of  bis  observations  by  saying,  that 
Sir  Harry  had  desired  him  expressly  to  deliver  it  into  the 
hands  of  her  dear  young  innocence,  unknown  to  her. 
'«  And,  Ma'am,"  added  the  sensitive  landlord,  ^^  he  was 
pleased  in  q>eaking  of  you — why  Vm  sure  I  don't  knov 
— ^to  call  you  c4d  Sysigambis. 

^*  It  is  quite  indi&rent  to  me,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs. 
Rosemore, ''  by  what  name  I  am  recognised,"  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  her  dieeka. 

•  Not  does  the  expectant  former,  after  a  long  drought, 
behold  a  coolmg  shower  with  greater  joy  than  Grcnan  ex-* 
aciiMioed  idien  he  p^ceivedthis  effusion  of  good  feeling: 
m  an  instant  he  felt  convinced  that  all  hia  doubta  of  the 
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lady's  excellence  were  groundless,  and  became  al!  iit  once 
assured,  and  bold  enough  to  continue  (at  what  he  thought 
a  favourable  opportunity),  hii  earnest  exerlions  in  th^ 
cause  of  virtue. 

^'  Ma'am,"  said  the  honest  fellow,  "  doji't  cry^  Ma* am/* 
and  he  wept  like  a  child ;  "I  am  but  a  tavern  keeper, 
that  is,  an  Imperial  Hotel  keeper,  and  1  have  no  daughter. 
God  knows  I  might  have  had  more  than  one,  had  poor 
Mrs.  G,  lived ;  yet,  Ma'am,  I  have  right  feelings,  though 
as  a  great  lady,  whose  name  I  must  not  mention,  would 
say,  1  have  no  blood ,  I  have  a  heart  and  a  conscience, 
and  I  will  do  my  duty,  and  won't  see  innocence  betrayed 
under  my  roof,  humble  as  I  am/' 

**  Your  feelings  J  my  good  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemoref^H 
who  w^as  herself  violently  agitated,  "  do  you  honour/'      <^| 

She  had  by  this  time  opened  the  note,  and  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it,  his  countenance  brightened  with  an  ex- 
pression of  honest  exultation  at  having  so  far  carried  his 
point,  as  to  place  the  shameless  scrawl  in  hands  which 
might  protect  the  object  of  the  libertine's  attack  from  the 
dangers,  which,  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  at  the  moment 
assailed  her. 

'*  He  writes  passionately,"  said  Mrs,  Rosemore,  as  she 
re-folded  the  note,  "yet  he  feels  not/' 

*'  That,  Madam,"  said  Grojan,  is  like  my  kitchen  clock* 
which  tells  the  hour  yet  knows  nothing  of  time  ;  but  a^ 
for  his  love,  Ma'am,  it*s  all  moonshine ;  and  that  note  was 
only  written  to  show  how  fickle^  saving  your  presetiee, 
Ma'am,  women  are  ;  and  to  prove  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  strut  about,  and  swagger,  and  throw  down  his 
handkerchief)  like  one  of  the  Bashaws  with  three  heads 
which  1  have  read  of  in  the  History  of  Holland/' 

**  1  am  not  deceived,"  said  Mrs.  Rose  more, 

*'  Nor  surprised,"  thought  Grojan. 

"  I  could  hardly  have  hoped  it,"  continued  the  lady* 

Hope  again  \    thought  Grojan  —  then  I  was  not  de 
ceived,  she  is  pleased  with  his  impudence  after  alL 

^*  He  must  be  caught  in  his  own  toils/'  soliloqniz< 
Mrs.  Kosemore, 
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'« Caught,  Ma'am  V  exclaimed  Grojan  :"  <*  Oh  dear, 
don't  try  to  catch  him — it's  the  very  thing  he  likes ;  and 
as  for  toils,  Ma'am,  they  are  pleasures  to  him,  depend 
upon  it." 

^Cail  my  daughter,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  vbo  was  evidently  labouring  under  some  violent 
feeling,  the  nature  of  which  her  unsophisticated  compa* 
nion  could  not  ei^actly  comprehend. 

**  Ma'am !"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
unqualified  surprise ;  '*  call  Miss,  Ma'am  ?" 

**  If  you  please,"  answered  her  mother,  too  much  ab« 
sorfoed  in  her  own  feelings  to  pay  any  very  close  atten- 
tion to  the  interrogative  gmnt  of  her  terrifi^  companion. 
*•  Why,  dear  heart.  Ma'am,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not 
going  to  show  that  thing — that  billy — ^to  Miss  ?*' 

**  It  is  addressed  to  her,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  ;  "  what  would  you  have  me  do  with  it?" 

'*  Do  with  it !"  exclaimed  he,  *'  tear  it  bit  by  bit, 
piecemeal,  and  send  it  to  sea,  out  of  the  front  windows 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel." 

^  That,  Mr,  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  gaily,  and  in 
his  own  manner,  <'  would  be  by  no  means  correct, — pray 
call  Miss  Rosemore." 

He  did  as  he  was  bid,  because  he  thought  it  only  cor- 
rect ;  but,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  door  of  separation, 
against  whose  panels  he  was  about  to  sound  his  masonic 
summons,  he  resolved  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  Mrs.  Rosemore,  only  when  he  thought  her 
excellent,  and  determined  that  she  and  her  daughter,  and 
the  Baronet  into  the  bargain,  should  speedily  evacuate 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  en  masse. 

When  the  door  was  opened  and  Miss  Rosemore  made 
her  appearance,  poor  Grojan  was  terribly  agitated;  he 
lookea  at  her  as  the  destined  victim  of  systematic  vice 
and  pvofessed  libertinism. 

**  You  have  sent  for  me.  Mamma,"  said  Maria,  *'  has 
any  thing  very  serious  happened  ?  Mr.  Grojan  seems 
mightily  alarmed." 

•'  Alarmed,  Miss,"  said  Grojan ;  "  I  Uemble  like  an 
wpen-leaf/' 
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"  You  need  not  be  the  least  frighteised,  Mr.  Grojati/* 
said  Mrs,  Eosemore;  and  turning  to  her  daughter, 
calmly  directed  her  to  ait  down  and  write  ^  notfi- 

"  To  whom  V   said  Maria. 

**  That  you  shall  know  hereafter,'*  said  the  parent ; 
and  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  her  manner  were  €fw^ 
evident  to  the  young  lady  and  the  landlord, 

*^  What  ]  Mamma/'  exclaimed  Maria,  forcibly  strickm 
with  the  strangeness,  not  to  say  impropriety  and  even 
indelicacy  of  the  command,  "  write  to  some  unknoifB 
personage  ?" 

**  You  shall  know  all,  by  and  by/'  said  her  mother* 

"Ohl"  said  Maria,  archly:  ''this  is  anoiher  secret* 
Still  I  am  not  only  to  be  kept  out  of  your  confidence^ 
but  to  act  a  part  in  the  mystery  blindfolded," 

**  I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Rosemore,  '*  you  need  feel 
no  great  hesitation  in  trusting  to  me,  love/' 

Grojan  was  puzzled,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  put  la  a 
word)  and  yet  maintained  silence,  lest  his  interrup^fm 
should  be  considered  incorrect.  Whatever  had  been  \m 
intentions,  he  found,  however,  that  he  was  too  late,  when 
he  heard  the  confiding  daughter  declare  that  she  wai 
satisfied  with  her  mother's  assurance ;  of  which  quality, 
in  another  sense,  the  anxious  landlord  himself,  to  say 
truth,  was  but  Uttle  doubtful ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  it 
was  intended  he  should  remain  in  the  room  while  the 
deciding  letter  was  written,  he  resolved  with  all  his  scru- 
ples, if  he  found  things  taking  a  serious  turn,  or  perceived 
any  thing  like  tyranny  or  deception  in  the  part  which 
Mrs.  Rosemore  was  playing  with  her  daughter,  to  thn^i^^ 
off  the  mask,  declare  his  doubts,  and  save  the  you^^| 
cretuTj  as  he  called  her,  at  all  hazards.  ^^ 

Tlie  varying  contortions  of  his  grotesque  countenance^ 
which,  as  the  chameleon  borrows  colours,  borrowed 
changes  of  expression  from  surrounding  objects,  dyring 
the  little  preparations  for  inditing  the  memorable  letter, 
were  beyond  measure  droll ;  and  as  he  watched  first,  the 
production  of  tlie  writing-desk,  then  the  extraction  of  the 
paper  from  its  drawer,  and  then  the  pen^  and  then  the 
first  awful  dip  of  the  pen  into  the  ink,  his  feature  iA* 


turned  that  sort  of  cast  wliich  one  mig^ht  naturally  expect 
to  ^ee  produced  by  a  close  attention  to  the  dreadful  pre- 
parations for  a  capital  punishment ;  and  never  did  n 
tolemn  procession  to  the  scaffold j  pacings  slowly  through 
tiie  St  lent  streets,  excite  feelings  more  painful,  or  more 
gradually  torturing,  than  did  the  detailed  exhibition  of 
tibe  harmless  contents  of  Miss  Rosemore's  escrutoire  in 
the  heart  of  poor  Grojan,  He  stood  in  breathless  silence, 
aa  the  spectator  in  mute  aod  agonized  suspense  awaits 
tiie  signal  in  obedience  to  which  the  fatal  bolt  is  to 
^  drawn»  and  existence  wrested  from  the  wretched 
ffictim  before  him :  and,  like  the  spectator  of  such  a 
iceue,  the  moment  Mrs.  Rosemore  dictated  to  ber  daugh- 
ter tiie  answer  she  should  give^  he  felt  that  all  was  over, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  agonies  in  a  groan ^  which  startled 
Bien  Mrs.  Rosemore  herself. 

What  could  the  answer  be,  which  such  a  mother  coiiM 
«ug^st,  and  yet  alarm  to  such  an  extent  the  trembling 
landlord  of  the  Imperial  Hotel? 

**  Write  as  1  shall  dictate,"  said  the  mother,  and  the 
fair  daughter  tremblingly  obeyed ;  for,  in  her  innoceiit 
mind,  the  whole  of  this  scene  and  all  the  preceding  inci- 
dents were,  she  knew  not  how,  connected  with  Mil  ford, 
for  wliom  she  was  aware  her  mother  had  the  deepest 
i^g'iird ;  and  whose  unusual  absence,  it  must  be  confessed, 
gave  some  colour  to  her  suspicion. 

^*  The  answer  you  desire,  i  send,"  said  Mrs*  Rosemore, 
ifi  a  voice  faltering  with  agitation. 

Grojan  was  on  tip-toe — Maria  wrote  —  and  having 
bitten,  gazed  in  her  mother's  face  for  further  instruction- 

^*  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  gallery  at  seven/'  Maria 
votideredj  but  wrote  on  ;  and  when  she  had  concluded 
^is  line,  the  true  and  full  meaning  and  import  of  which 
Grojan  knew,  and  knew  moreover  that  she  did  not  know, 
that  kind  single-hearted  creatuiB  uttered  the  groan  to 
*ljicH  1  have  before  alluded,  and  in  which,  all  things  con- 
sjdered,  my  reader  perhaps  may  not  feel  quite  disinclined 
to  join, 

''  h  that  all  V  said  Maria. 

'*  All!  Miss/'  exclaimed  Grojan-  tj 
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**  Stay,  Mn  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rose  more  ;  "  wheQ  f 
need  your  counsel  or  advice ^  I  shall  readily  mentioa  k ; 
at  present  I  believe  I  am  not  under  the  necessity  of 
requesting  either  f* — saying  which,  she  turned  to  her 
child,  atid  desired  her  to  seal  the  note.  Thanks  to  the 
chemists,  one  of  those  contrivances  for  giving  instan- 
taneous light,  which  is  probably  procurable  by  their 
means  in  half  an  hour,  at  the  risk  of  staining  our  lingers, 
burning  our  clothes,  or  setting  iire  to  the  whole  apparatus, 
afforded  Maria  the  opportunity  of  obeying  her  mother's 
commands ;  but  her  surprise  was  greater  than  before, 
when  her  parent  selected  from  her  collection  of  seals  one 
■with  a  motto,  which,  though  in  the  French  language^ 
would  no  doubt  speak  plain  English  to  the  adept  in  mat* 
ters  of  gallantry  for  whom  it  was  destined, 

"  Had  I  not  better  sign  it  ?"  said  Maria,  as  she  folded 
it  up. 

**  Sign  it  l"  replied  her  mother ;  **  no — that  would  he 
extremely  incautious." 

This  suggestion  gave  poor  Grojan  a  new  pang  :  to  see  a 
mother  not  only  lending  herself  to  an  assignation  for  her 
daughter,  but  teaching  her  how  to  carry  on  the  affiiif 
prudentially,  was  a  sight  at  once  so  new  and  so  appalling, 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  undeceiving  the 
unsuspecting  girl  as  to  the  object  and  nature  of  the  an- 
swer she  had  written  ;  because,  amongst  alt  the  signal 
marks  of  depravity  which  were  so  unequivocally  dis- 
playing themselves  in  Mrs>  Rosemore's  character  and 
conduct  to  her  child,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  was,  the 
duplicity  with  which  he  inveigled  her  upon  the  faith  of 
her  affection  to  write  this  note,  without  having  either 
detailed  the  circumstances,  consulted  her  inclinations,  or 
even  shown  iier  Sir  Harry's  hillet^doux* 

*'  To  whom  is  it  to  be  addressed  V  said  Maria. 

"  To  Sir  Harry  Dartford/'  said  her  mother, 

^   "Sir  Harry r 

P    '*  Ah  I  you  may  well  say  that^  Miss,"  said  Grojan. 

"  Write  as  1  desire,'^  said  Mrs.  Rosemore, 

The  unresisting  girl  obeyed — and  thus  sealed  and  di- 
rected, her  mother  delivered  the  fatal  scrawl  into  the 
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hatkds  of  the  astonished  messenger,  who  looked  first  at 
the  lady,  and  then  at  the  letter,  with  an  expression  full  of 
hope,  that  she  would  even  then  retract  her  command  for 
its  despatch. 

**  Let  me  beg  you  to  deliver  it  carefully ,''  said  Mrs. 
Rosemore ;  adding,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  reassure  her 
Mercury,  "  if  you  refuse  to  be  the  bearer  of  answers 
as  well  as  notes,  Mr.  Grojan,  you  do  but  half  your 
doty.** 

"  Madam,'*  said  Grojan;  "  I — ^have  still — I  will  say  it— * 
a  great  reliance  upon  you — ^but " 

"  I  must  not  be  questioned,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  "  so 
pray  go  on." 

And  she  hurried  him  out  of  the  apartment,  apparently 
anxious  that  no  communication  of  the  conversation  which 
had  passed  between  them  in  Maria's  absence  should  be 
made  to  that  young  lady,  to  all  of  whose  questions  her 
inoUier  gave  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers.  The 
poor  girl,  however,  eventually  collected  that  she  was  ac^ 
tually  to  keep  the  engagement  she  had  just  been  so  extra- 
ordinarily induced  to  make. 

The  morning  was  expended  in  solicitations  on  her  part 
for  more  information  on  the  subject;  in  wondering  whither 
Milford  could  have  gone ;  and  in  imploring  her  mother, 
at  least  to  let  her  justify  to  herself  a  measure  so  extraor- 
dinary as  a  meeting  with  the  libertine  Baronet,  by  afford- 
ing hier  some  clue  to  the  motives  which  actuated  her 
mother  in  permitting  it — ^but  all  in  vain ;  and,  after  a  long 
conversation,  poor  Maria  was  as  ignorant  of  the  views 
^d  intentions  of  her  mother  (if  not  quite  so  suspicious) 
^  Mr.  Matthew  Grojan  himself,  who,  to  say  truth,  after 
^mt  he  had  seen,  and  the  neglect  of  his  advice  which 
Mis.  Rosemore  had  twice  evinced  9  wound  up  ail  his  cal- 
culations upon  the  subject  in  one  deep  and  heartfelt  re- 
gret, that  he  should  have  lived  to  let  the  blue  damask 
drawing-room  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  fronting  the  sea^  to 
ft  couple  o{  parvenues. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


He  Jias  proved  the  stored  tiame  of  MguA 

Atid  worn  it  into  TileaeaS) 

M^itb  haw  secure  a  brow  and  epacions  form 

He  gild 3  the  secret  YillaiQ  !     Sijre  that  fk:© 

Wm  meant  for  honesty,  but  beaveti  miamatch'd  it, 

A  ad  foriiifih^d  tr^asoa  oat  with  nature's  pomp 

To  make  it9  wo^k  more  easj« 

See  how  Le  sets  his  coaateaaiice  for  deceit^ 

And  promises  a  lio  befof  o  ha  spoaka. 

Th  ere  are  coalitions  natural  and  coalitions  umiatM 
The  coalition  of  Fox  and  North ,  for  instance*  was  of  t 
latter  sort,  and  is  not  more  notorious  to  the  world  than 
iras  disgraceful  to  the  Whigs,  who  sacrificed  for  the  lufl 
of  gain  and  in  the  blind  desire  for  power,  honour,  pfl 
ciple,  character,  and  respectability.  It  may  indeed 
said  to  have  been  the  first  ^eat  light  thrown  uy 
modem  whiggery,  then  less  understood  and  less  feii 
appreciated  than  now ;  and  moderate  people  gazed  at 
revolting  imion,  and  turned  from  the  spectacle  with  sic 
ening-  and  disgust, 

'*  Differentv  indeed,  from  such  a  violation  of  etc 
tiling  fair  and  honourable,  was  the  coalition  to  which 
Lave  before  cursorily  alluded,  and  which  almost  imnrt 
d lately  after  her  Ladyship^s  arrival  at  the  hotel,  * 
foniied  between  the  Lady  Almeria  Milford  and  Sir  Hft* 
iDartford.  They  were  kindred  spints  of  the  same  »phe^ 
beir  habits  were  congenial,  their  pursuits  simiJar ;  tw 
eeined  to  live  on  ^aily  and  happily,  and  careless  of  cd 
Fiieq  uences,  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever — as  a  sp^ 
thrift  iroea  on  consuming  his  capital — appeared  Beith 
to  expect  nor  dread  that  day  of  reckoning,  which  ** '3'*^ 
come,"  sooner  or  later^  but  of  which  tbey  spake  not,  ai 
as  it  should  seem,  thought  not,  They  were  indeed  crei 
tures  of  thia  world ;  all  their  thoughts^  vievra,  anxieti^ 
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fatices,  and  calculationsj  were  connected  with  it ; 
deiroted  to  the  pursuit   of  mortal  pleasure.      They 
ited  aiikcj  the  most  restless  and  unhappy  being;B  ypoa 
tirface. 

'i  matters  not,  there  was  a  sympathy  and  agreement 
'een  them  which  rendered  theic  coalescing  nothing 
than  was  to  be  expected  whenever  they  hap- 
to  come  in  contact,  espEcially  where  the  inter- 
its  of  one  (as  $he  thought)  and  the  importance  of  the 
kher  (as  he  thought)  were  lo  be  enhanced  by  the  al- 
pnce,  which  wag  the  case  at  the  present  juncture ;  for 
^hite  her  Ladyship  determined  that  nobody  so  well  as  Sir 
tiarry  could  give  her  the  information  she  desired  to  obtaia 
Ibout  the  giri  (as  she  contemptuously  called  Mtss  Bose- 
hore)  with  whom  het  honourable  son  was  entangled^  Sir 
BUry  felt  assured  that  nothing  would  more  effectually  drive 
Sr&y  that  son  from  the  pursuit  of  an  innocent  creature, 
fainst  whom,  unseen  and  only  from  description  known,  ha 
ad  formed  a  serious  design ;  for  Dartford  was,  in  his  own 
oiudi  perfectly  convinced  as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
Pto^ mores,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  nothing  but  the 
awkwardness  and  rusticity  of  his  young  friend  had  pre- 
;ed  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  without  the  em- 
ismg  ceremony  of  a  regular  marriage — and  awk- 
ness  and  rusticity,  loo,  which  he  thought  would  give 
'eased  effect  to  the  polished  manner  in  which  he 
Id  make  his  advances j  provided  the  young  lady 
her  own  ruin  by  sending  him  a  favourable  ans- 
to  his  request  for  an  interview,  or  indeed ,  any  answef 

he  reader  may  remember  that  we  left  Sir  Harry  and 
Ladyship  in  close    divan.      They  were  seated,  her 
yship  on  a  sofa,  and  the  Baronet  in  a  chair  on  the 
site  side  of  the  sofa  table ;  in  the  back-ground,  ad- 
ting  the  beauties  of  the  sea  and  sky,  was  placed  Miss 
tch,  sufficiently  removed  from  the  scene  of  debate  to 
r  nothing  which  was  not  intended  to  reach  her,  yet 
'*  "  within  the  proper  distance  to  corroborate  my  Lady's 
inents  of  facts  when  called  upon,  and  waft  her  gentle 
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►  fcho  acrois  the  room  m  support  of  her  patroness's  Te- 
lacity. 

"  Upon  niy  life/'    said   lier  Ladyship  to   Sir  Hany» 

**  you  arc  too  censorious/* 

He  had  been  describing  the  Rosemores* 
**  la  this  instance.  Lady  Almeria/'  said  the   Bar 
"I    deserve    your    Ladyship's    praise,      I    have 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair  purely  from  a 
to  protect  your  son  from  the  strong^  arm  of  the  Pbtlist 
which  appears  to  be  raised  against  him/* 

"  I  appreciate  your  motives,  and   acknowledge    your 
kindness/'  replied  her  Ladyi^hip ;  and^  turning  half  round 
to  her  humble  friend  in  the  distance,  her  Ladysihip  add^,, 
*'  Isn't  it  exceedingly  kind^  Misa  Leech,  in  Sir  Harryj 
take  such  interest  in  my  son?" 

"  Particularly  kind,    indeed,    my  Lady/'    said 
Leech* 

"I  saw/'  continued  Dartford,  **  that  a  fine  youn^ 
T^as  running  his  head  into  a  trap,  which  had  evide 
lieen  set  for  him  by  a  couple  of  designing  advent 
and  I  thought  the  hand  of  an  adept  might  serve  to 
Iilm." 

**  And  now.  Sir  Harry/'  said  her  Ladyship,  "  these 
Rosemores  are  in  truth  horribly  vulgar  people  ?" 

"  Abominably  under- bred/'  replied  Sir  Harry:  **  llie 
mother  is — 1  hardly  know  how  to  describe  her^ — she  is  m 
fact  that  sort  of  person  who  would  drink  porter  out  of  the 
pot,  eat  peas  with  the  poiut  of  her  knife,  and  bum  tallij 
candles  in  her  drawing- room." 

*'  Ob,  detestable  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria* 
"  Horrible  V  said  Miss  Leech. 
**The  girl/*   continued  the  animated    sketcber,- 
my  reader  will  please  to  remember^  that,  by  his  own  i 
fcssion,  he  bad  never  so  much  as  *'  glanced  his  eye  < 
the  flounce  of  the  petticoat  of  either  of  ihero,** — '^  ^^^ 
girl  is  a  dowdy  dawdle,  with  thick  ankles  and  red  elbo^T 
looking  always  hot  and  healthy,  who  does  kitchen  dances, 
goes  to  plays,  sings  English  songs,  works  with  a  nec4it, 
and  won  t  walt^/' 
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^P*Mnm  creature  V^  cried  Lady  Almeria>  J 

■*'  Ridiculous  people  !*^  said  Miss  I^ech,  \ 

Wf*  And  they  bave  foisted  themselves  upon  your  son," 
^b  Dartfordf  **  as  the  widow  and  daughter  of  a  field- 
^■cer,     I  declare  upon  my  honour^  Lady  Almeria,  not 
BMed  with  my  own  knowledge  of  the  service,  I  had  the 
^ptosity  to  spell  the  Army  List   the  tiig^ht  before  last    | 
^tirely  through,  and  there  isu't  such  a  name  as  Rose- 
nKSre  from  the  beginnmg  to  the  end  of  it," 
"That*a  extremely  unlncky/'  said  Lady  Almeria< 
"Very  unfortunate  indeed,  my  Lady,  he!  he  t  het'*    I 
laid  Miss  Leech* 

'*  But."  continued  her  Ladyship,  **  I  should  like  to  get 
in  account  of  these  people  from  some  other  historian,  for 
jm  are  too  aevere,  and  that  is  the  truth^ — isn*t  it.  Leech  V 
**  i  am  afraid  it  is,  my  Lady,"  said  Leach ;  **  he  !  he  f  i 

ur 

**  it  is  generally  the  case,  Lady  Almeria,'*  said  Dart^ 
Ird ;  *•  those  who  have  the  least  merit  themselv^,  are 
tie  most  satirical  upon  others." 

"  Exactly 5' '  said  her  Ladyship,  "  as  the  weakest  win«  ' 
umkes  the  sharpest  vinegar." 

"  Excelleot  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Leech  *  *'  isn*t  it.  Sir 
Harry  ?  Her  Ladyship  does  say  such  good  things  ;  he  I 
he !  he  1  Vinegar  1  he  !  he  1  he  V  i 

*'  Admirable  V*  re-echoed  the  Baronet.  .  1 

'*  He !  he  !  he !"  went  Leech  again,  ] 

"  Don*t  you  think,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  *'  I  had  better  ^ 
at  once  discover  myself  to  my  son,  and  speak  to  him  ra- 
lionally  ?     Perhaps  he  um^  know  more  of  these  people 
than  even  you  do,  and  if  he  should  not^  perhaps  he  wiU 
Ikten  to  reason, 

**  As  to  bia  knowledge  of  the  people/'  answered  Sir 
Harry,  '*  1  doubt  it ;  because  I  believe  them  to  be  no- 
Indies,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  they  can  be  known  | 
lo  nobody : — as  to  his  listening  to  reason,  1  am  afraid 
under  tlie  circumstances,  and  at  his  age,  the  chances  are 
but  small : — and  as  for  your  Ladyship's  appeal,  1  would 
84  all  events  suggest  its  delay  untii  I  receive  an  aiiswer  to 
T  2 
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a  note  which  I  have  addressed  to  one  of  his  paragOB*  of 

I  perfection,  merely  to  try  her, 
*    **  Some  stratag;en]j  as  usual,  Sir  Harry?" 

"  A  little  bordering  upon  it,  Madam,"  said  the  Baro- 
net :  '*  there  is  a  word  now  much  in  use,  which  has  been, 
heaven  knows  how  or  whence,    transplanted   into  food 

I  society,  but  which  is  in  every  body's  mouth — your  tady- 

I  ihip  antic ipatesj  perhaps,  that  I  mean  the  word  humbof 
-^aud  whether  it  is  from  its  general  adoption,  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  1  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
say,  but  nothing  is  to  be  done  at  the  present  moroeiit 
without  it.  Run  your  eye  over  society  in  general,  at 
court,  at  church,  the  opera,  Almack's,  or  at  your  Lady- 
ship's assembly,^ — what  will  you  see  ? — the  sinner  feigning 
sanctity,  the  coquette  aping  prudence,  the  silent  fool 
passing  for  a  sage,  listening  to  the  talkative  one  affecting 
to  be  a  wit,  the  con  ten  led  husband  eulogizing  matrimonial 
feiiciiy,  whilst  his  fly-away  wife  is  lounging  with  a  lancer 
in  the  next  room,  and  the  careful  mother  lecturing  her 
daughter  upon  delicacy,  at  the  very  ball  where  she  is 
trying  her  possible  to  get  up  a  flirtation  for  herself." 

**  You  are  a  vile,  good-for-nothing  creature/'  said  Lady 
Almeria  ;  '^  isn't  he,  Leech?" 

"Oh,  dreadful,  my  Lady  I  he!  he!  he!"  laid  Leechr 
who  was  terribly  afraid  of  Sic  Harry's  satire. 

'*  But  tell  me,  what  have  you  done  to  try  these  people^ 
I  long  to  hear  what  Sir  Harry's  stratagem  is/'  said  her 
Ladyship  ;  *'  don't  you.  Leech  ?" 

"  Vm  absolutely  dying  to  know,  my  Lady,"  said  LeecL 
And  so  they  no  doubt  were,  but  they  were  doomed  at  the 
present  mouient  to  be  disappointed  ;  for  the  debate  was 
broken  in  upon  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Jumei 

^  Phillips,  the  before -named  head  waiter  of  the  Imperial 

I  Hotel,  wko  announced  that  her  Ladyship's  son,  having 
discovered  her  Ladyship^s  carriage  in   the   stable-yard, 

'  while  it  was  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  ablution,  had 
made  the  natural  and  necessary  inquiries  upon  the  subjasl, 
and  having  consequently  ascertained  that  his  lady  motlier 

I  was  actually  in  the  hotels  had  directed  the  waiter  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  bev  Ladyship's  apartments,  and  desire  tke  honour 
of  an  audience. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  his  arrival. at 
this  particular  crisis,  for  her  Ladyship  was  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  determination  to  see  him,  and  needed  only  the 
slightest  accident,  or  incident,  to  decide  her  in  favour  of 
an  interview.  Accordingly,  as  circumstances  .seemed  to 
favour  the  completion  of  her  more  than  half-formed  design, 
orders  were  issued  for  his  immediate  admission;  and 
Henry  was  forthwith  ushered  into  the  room.  The  equivo- 
cal satisfaction  he  experienced  at  beholding  his  mother  in 
the  house  with  the  Rosemores,  perfectly  convinced  as  he 
'Was,  that  her  journey  to  the  hotel  was  connected  with  the 
affair,  was  rendered  still  more  doubtful  by  perceiving  her 
already  in  communication  with  Sir  Harry,  whose  opinion 
of  the  amiable  mother  and  daughter  was  matter  of  noto- 
riety, and  who,  there  could  be  therefore  no  doubt,  had  al- 
ready poisoned  the  willing  ear  of  his  aristocratic  parent, 
)ipon  the  delicate,  and  to  him  vitally  important  subject. 

*'  Well,  Henry,"  said  her  Ladyship,  '*  this  is  a  surprise 
to  you ^  I  suppose  ?  Gracious  Heaven !  child,  how  thin  you 
are  grown! — ^isn't  he.  Leech?" 

"A  perfect  skeleton,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

**  Love,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  Sir  Harry,  **  the  leveller  of 
ranks,  has  done  it." 

'*  I  hardly  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  finding  ^ou  here. 
Sir  Harry,"  said  Henry,  coldly,  and  almost  sullenly. 

"  Every  body  knows  Sir  Harry,  child,"  said  Lady  Al- 
meria. 

'^  Many  people  do,  indeed,"  said  her  son,  still  more 
^Idly,  and  still  more  sullenly. 

•*  Well,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  you 
know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  heard  of  your  proceedings 
here?" 

**  From  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  I  presume?"  replied  Henry. 

**  Not  only  from  Sir  Harry,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  but 
from  half  a  dozen  different  people — haven't  I,  Leech  ?" 

*'  Eight  or  nine,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

**  Aiul  has  any  one  of  those  eight  or  nine  persons,"  said 
Henry,  **  dared  to  asperse  the  characters  of  those  who,  in 
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all  probability,  are  implicated  with  me  lu  the  dreadful 
criminality  of  which  you  have  received  such  various  iafo^ 
mation  ?" 

"  Dared  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria, 
"  Dared  11"  repeated  Sir  Harry  Dartford- 
*     ''  Dared!  11"  echoed  Miss  Leech- 
I.    *'  Dared,  Madam  ; — I  repeat  the  word  without  change 
or  qualification,"  said  Mil  tor  d. 

*'  Madam,"  said  Dartford,  "he  is  as  ferveut  upon  tiiii 
topic,  as  a  love-sick  girl  about  the  beauty  of  an  ugh 
lover ;  and  can  no  more  l>ear  to  hear  these  people  railed 
at,  than  if  he  were  actually  going  to  marry  the  girh'* 
''  Why  should  I,  Sir  Harry?"  said  Milford:  '^  I  nem 
I  -liad  any  other  intention  than  that  of  marrying  the  girl,  aa 
you  are  pleased  to  call  her," 

"  What,  a  dowdy,  with  red  elbows  I"  cried  Lady  Al* 
jneria. 

I      "And  thick  ankles  1"  screamed  Miss  Leech, 
I      "  With  a  mother  who  drinks  porter  1"  exclaimed  to 
I  liadyship. 

"And  burns  tallow  candles  I"  cried  Miss  Leech- 

"  Stay,  stay  T"   exclaimed  Milford ;   '*  hear  me,  pray* 

L  Ail  lask  is,  that  you  should  see  them,  judge  for  yourself,— 

f  'pmi  never  could  have  heard  any  thing  of  them ;  atid  as  for 

Sir  Harry,  who  has  furnished  you  with  the  agreeable  par* 

ticulars  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  recapitulate^  lie 

\  absolutely  knows  nothing  about  them  whatever,*' 

"  1  confess,"  said  Sir  Harry,  *'  that  nobody  can  lay  tu 
my  charge  any  particular  acquaintance  with  them,  nor  hafe 
.  I  ever  witnessed  any  of  the  enormities  enumerated  by  bef 
I  Ladphip,  and  her  Ladyship's  friend  in  the  distance;  twit 
I  I  certainly  did  hear^  from  unquestionable  authority,  thi* 
I  -the  deceased  paternity  was  actually  a  pin-maker/* 
I  '*  And  you  admit  that  the  thick  ankles,  red  elbows,  pfi^- 
f  ler,  atid  tallow  candles,  are  embellishmentsofyonrown^ 
I  said  Henry- 

^  *'  Not  exactly  that,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  but  they  aif  m 
best  possible  illustrations  of  my  idea  of  the  qualities  too 
qualitications  of  a  City  Miss.  However,  M  iltbrd,  I  sttoi 
upou  mj  own  note,  and  upon  that  will  sink  or  swim-'* 


Whertupoiij  to  the  mortification  of  poor  Henry  (who 
was  already  half  distracted  by  the  doubts  which  Bartford 
had  contrived  to  excite  in  his  mind),  the  elocjueut  Baronet 
proceeded  to  detail  the  extraordinary  advances  raade  to- 
wards an  intiniacy  with  him  by  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her 
daughter;  the  whole  tenour  of  their  conduct,  their  ae- 
duded  habits,  their  utter  renunciation  of  society,  the  ab- 
Bence  of  any  acquaiDtance  or  hiends,  and,  above  all,  the 
Milory  of  his  last  note;  by  their  conduct  respecting  which, 
VI  it  was  explained  to  her  Ladyship,  she  resolved  to  be 
led  in  her  measures.  If  the  positive  insult  which  such 
[note  contained  were  not  resented  indignantly,  whd 
bid  hesitate  to  draw  the  most  unfavourable  conclusions 
I  to  the  cliaracters  of  the  parent  and  child  ?  And^  in- 
so  ably  was  this  point  discussed,  that  even  the 
ang  man  himself,  who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  somewhact 
ncken  by  the  past  occurrences  of  the  morning'^  agreed 
to  regulate  his  subsequent  conduct  by  the  answer  which 
vas  to  be  received  to  the  billet-doux  of  the  Baronet. 

Lad^  Almeria  was  hardly  satisfied  with  this  condition ; 
for  she  held  that  whatever  they  might  be,  unless  of  the 
most  degraded  and  debased  class  of  females,  such  an  ad- 
dress must  necessarily  call  forth  the  most  angry  reply ; 
lod  was  of  course  seconded  in  this  view  of  tbe  case  by 
Miss  Leech.  Dartford  felt  perfectly  secure  of  a  good  re- 
ception from  them,  and  looked  forward  not  only  to  the 
ipeedy  expulsion  of  his  friend,  but  to  what  he  imagined 
the  consequent  establishment  of  himself  in  their  enviable 
<iomesiic  circle* 

Boon,  however,  were  their  doubts  to  be  dispelled,  and 
til  tlieir  worst  suspicions  reali^ied*  Sir  Harry  was  suiu- 
moned  from  the  debate  by  Grojan,  who  produced  the 
Mvourable  answer  to  the  request  ibr  an  interview  *  and  ju«* 
ufied  in  a  certain  degree  by  circumstances,  the  Baronet 
*to  his  return  to  the  apartment  indulged  his  natural  pra- 
peosity  for  display,  by  not  only  communicating  to  his 
foung  friend  the  fact  of  his  success,  but  exhibiting  the 
>>oiej  actually  and  positively  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
.^iit  Maria  herself 
K  Oiia  was^  indeed,  a  blow  for  the  desponding  lover,  and  a 
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I  proportionate  triumph  to  tlie  ladies  and  Sir  Hany.     It  was 

L  unanswerable — it  was  before  them  in  evidence,  that  to  any 

I  thin^  like  delicacy  or  even  decency,  the  people  were  ab- 

'  Bolutely  lost,  and  that  the  rnfatuation  of  the  poor  young 

man  must  have  been  complete,  before  he  could  so  cobh 

pletely  mistake  the  characters  and  qualities  of  his  constant 

associates*     Having,  however,  agreed  that  their  conduct 

in  the  aHair  of  the  note  should  be  the  test  whereby  he  wai 

to  regulate  his  proceedings  towards  them,  his  lady  mothfT 

I  now  naturally  enforced  the  promise  he  had  made  of  aban- 

I  Zoning  the  pursuit  and  breaking  off  the  connexion  altoge* 

I  ther. 

"       ''  Now,  child,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  all  doubt  and  dif- 

iicnlty  are  at  an  end — in  the  girl's  handwriting  you  have 

seen  an  assignation  made  with  a  man  of  whom  you  say  she 

[  lias  alwavs  expressed  a  perfect  dread,  and  of  whom  she 

I  Inows  nothing  personally/' 

I       Sir  Harry  had  by  this  time  again  quitted  the  room, 
"  What  can  it  mean  ?     I  appeal  to  your  own  good 
sense,  to  your  knowledge  of  society,  to  find  any  thing  like 
a  palliative  reason  for  such  conduct.  There  never  was  any 
I  -thing  like  it — was  there,  Miss  Leech?  *' 

**  Never,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech  ;  and  for  once  she  wtt 
nearer  the  truth  than  usual,  when  corroborating  the  aa^er- 
tions  of  her  Ladyship* 

It  was  evident  that  the  arguments  of  his  mother,  joined 
J  to  the  raillery  of  the  Baronet,  and  the  result  of  that  amia- 
ble person's  advances  into  the  bargain,  had  robbed  pocr 
Henry  of  the  eloquence  which  formerly  favoured  hitn, 
when  descanting  upon  the  excellence  of  the  Rosemores ; 
and  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  in  which,  as  well  as  i*e 
was  able,  he  maintained  his  ground  against  his  parent, 
pHiss  Leech,  his  friend,  and  the  facts,  he  finally  agreed  to 
rbreak  ofF  his  acquaintance  with  persons  in  whom  he  hftd 
[  dearly  been  deceived,  and  from  whose  clutches  he  bwl 
[•evidently  had  a  very  narrow  escape  j  but  upon  conditio® 
'  that  he  should  visit  \hem  once  more,  and  that  his  depar- 
ture should  be  delayed  until  after  the  interview  beti*^e<» 
Sir  Harry  and  Maria.     For  he  still  clung  to  the  hop*, 
knowing  that  Mrs,  Rosemorewasa  quick,  shrewd  pcrtOOf 
md  not  without  a  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  that  her  object 
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m  the  assignation  was  the  exposure  of  his  voluble  friend's 
?anity  and  presumption  ; — -and  yet  he  could  hardly  recon- 
cile to  his  ideas  of  propriety  and  his  belief  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Mrs,  Rose  mo  re's  male  ma  1  character,  the  con- 
triraace  of  such  a  scheme,  io  which  her  unsophisticated 
iimocent  child  was  to  be  made  a  prominent  performer,  and 
perhaps  exposed  to  the  wanton  insults  of  a  man  whom  she 
knew  to  be  a  professed  libertine ;  indeed  it  was  on  this 
Tery  account  that  he  could  not  express  his  disbelief  in  the 
leality  of  the  appointment  or  the  seriousness  of  its  mo- 
tives, because  he  felt  it  impossible  to  explain  to  Sir 
Harry  the  extent  of  Mrs,  Rosemore's  dread  of  his  very 
name.  He  had  seen  her  absolutely  tremble  with  agita- 
tion when  it  had  been  casually  and  accidentally  men- 
lioaed  ;  he  had  witnessed  her  scrupulous  assiduity  ta 
sivoidhim^  even  in  passing  through  the  lobbies  or  passages^  I 
of  the  hotel ;  and,  in  short,  much  as  the  returned  answef 
of  Maria  eFidently  surprised  him,  yet  a  feeling  of  personal 
delicacy  towards  Sir  Harry  prevented  the  full  display  of 
His  astonishment » 

It  was,  however,  at  length  agreed  that  the  objects  of 
doiiht  and  suspicion  should  have  one  more  chance ;  and  i 
Hfinry,  even  under  the  sanction  of  his  mother,  was  to  visit 
tKem  as  here  to  fore  < 

*Mf/'  said  Lady  Almeria,  *^  they  have  any  desire,  strange  i 
4B  it  may  appear,  to  make  this  bugbear  of  theirs  ridicu-*  ' 
lou8,  of  course  to  you  the  scheme  will  be  confided;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  serious   in  their  proceedings,  yoti 
will  be  kept  in  the  dark.*' 

**  Certainly/' said  Henry,  "not  the  slightest  hint  waa 
dropped  to  me  this  morming  of  any  intention  on  their  part 
to  admit  the  visits  of  Sir  Harry  under  any  circumstances  ; 
and  yet  one  would  think  such  a  scheme  as  this  must  have  | 
been  decided  upon  even  while  1  was  with  them :  but/" 
i^ed  he,  "  my  dearest  mother,  answer  me  one  question, 
*bicb  is  to  me  the  most  important  yet.  Supposing  that 
these  people  should  satisfactorily  vindicate  themselves  from 
ml  imputation  or  suspicion,  and  restore  themselves  to  mtf 
P^  opinion,  since  they  will  thejt  be  only  what  they  were 
^hta  you  first  heard  of  them,  will  your  repugnance  to  the 
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connexion  still  contmue,  and  am  I  doomed  to  satisfy  my- 
self of  their  excellence  onSy  to  lose  them  afterwards  or  ia-- 
cur  your  perpetual  anger  ?  " 

**  You  talk  rationally,  now,  child/*  said  Lady  Aimer it« 
"and  i  ara  particularly  glad  of  it,  because  wheu  a  lover 
begins  to  reason,  the  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless ;  ^ince, 
however^  you  can  speak  calmly^  perhaps  you  will  listen 
patieutly.  You  know  what  your  prospects  and  rank  aie; 
my  brother'a  earldom  must  devolve  upon  you^  and  with  it, 
his  fine  and  unencumbered  property ;  your  blood  13  noble^ 
and  has  been  so  for  five  generations,- — you  can  trace  to 
the  P Ian tage nets  by  your  father's  side^  by  mine  to  tiic 
Charlemagnes ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  a  more  honourable 
tree  does  not  flourish  in  the  archives  of  heraldjry  than  oin*. 
With  these  prospects,  and  the  known  attachment  of  l^J 
liliaB  Glendenningi  all  her  family  interest*  and  all  her 
father's  influence,  I  do  say^  that  for  you  to  throw  yourself 
away  upon  an  obscure  dawdle  of  a  city  Mi&s»  would  be 
destruction, — wouldn't  it.  Leech?'' 

"  Absolute  ruin,  my  Lady/'  said  Leech^ — and  she  tf- 
fected  to  si^h  and  turn  up  her  eyes,  as  if  mightily  dis- 
tressed at  the  melancholy  prospect  offered  to  the  sou  dH 
her  patroness, 

"As  for  rank  and  fortune,"  said  Henry,  "  assure  yoffic* 
self,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  duly  appreciate  the  weight 
which  they  give;  but  1  must  also  feel,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  derivable  from  the  possession  of  them, 
is  the  power  they  confer  of  raising  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  their  advantages,  the  being  who  possesses  the  heart 
of  their  owner.  I  have  candidly  expressed  my  feeliap 
with  respeci  to  Miss  Rosemore,  1  am  pledged  to  her  as  i 
husband,  and  no  power  shall  induce  me  to  violate  that 
engagement,  provided  she  be  that  which  she  has  assuioied 
to  be/* 

**  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?  *'  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  The  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army/'  replied 
Henry;  *'aud,as  it  should  seem,  a  gentleman  ia  tfal 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  tenn-" 

**  A  natural  daughter,  perhaps?  "said  her  Ladyship. 
**l  dJXk  not  pmpared  to  vindicate  her  legitimicyi 
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punt,'*  said  Henry ;  "  but  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate  my 
retolytioii  respecting  her*     Suppose  her  mother  to  ha?e 
been  indiscreet — '* 
"  Mercy  on  ui,  Henry  I"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Almeria. 
**  Good  gracions  f  screamed  Miss  Leech. 
'     "I  say,  admit,  by  way  of  argument,''  said  Henry,  '*  for 
I  know  nothing,  nor  have  1  any  reason  even  for  suspecting 
such  a  thing t  but  I  say  admit  it: — surely  it  wouW  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  visit  upon  this  innocent  creature  the 
misconduct  of  her  parent." 

'*  As  for  injuBtice,  I  know  nothing  about  it^  morally/' 
said  Lady  iilmena;  *'  this  I  know,  that  you  have  thrown 
anew  light  upon  the  subject,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  has 
not  at  all  improved  it^  general  appearance,^a  widow 
Ihri&g  under  such  equivocal  circumstances," 

**A   widow  I'*  said  Henry;   *^  Mrs,  Rosemore  is  not 
1  widow.** 
'*  Not  a  widow!"  exclaimed  I^dyAlmeria. 
L      "  Not  a  widow!"  echoed  Miss  Leech. 
■^    **  Why,  pray  then,  what  does  she  call  herself?"  asked 
ph&r  Ladyship- 

*'  A  wife/'  was  Henry's  answer* 
**  Oh,  separated  from  her  husband  ?"  inquired  her  Lady- 
ship, 
L        •*  Not  so  /*  said  Henry, 

f        **  This  new  discovery,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  moJces  mat- 
ters worse — doesn't  it,  Leech  ?" 
"  Considerably  worse,  my  Lady/'  said  Leech. 
"  Assure  yourself,  fascinated  or  infatuated  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  at  this  moment,"  said  Henry,  **  they  are — they 
must  be^  excellent  and  amiable  people." 

"  Well/*  said  Lady  Almeria,  **  of  course  you  will  act  as 
joii  please,  and,  as  I  perceive,  decide  for  yourself.  I  have 
done  my  duty  by  coming  hither,  and  1  shall  pursue  the 
€iiiiTse  I  have  adopted  one  step  further, — by  paying  these 
perBons  a  visit,  and  explaining  to  them  in  the  clearest  pos- 
lihle  manner,  mi/  view  of  their  conduct,  my  suspicions  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  nature  of  the  introduction 
^hich  they  must  expect  into  our  family.  Tljis  I  conclude 
i  may  be  allowed  to  do,  without  any  imputation  of  un- 
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necessary  meddling  or  needless  severity;  but  even  this 
will  be  rendered  unnecessary  if  they  coaceal  the  a&sigtia- 
tion  of  the  g:Irl  with  Sir  Harry* — Tbat  youll  admit  T* 

'*  I  am  content  to  do  so/'  said  Henry ;  *'  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  this  condition  I  will  proceed  to  their  rooms,  antl 
in  this  (perhaps  last)  interview,  decide  whether  1  am  to  be 
the  happiest  or  most  miserable  of  human  beings,  for  the 
rest  of  my  life*" 

And  in  this  mood  and  upon  these  terms  the  sanguine 
young'  man  once  more  approached  the  well-known  apart- 
ments of  the  Rose  mo  res;  leaving  Lady  Almeria  and  Miss 
Leech  in  the  full  persuasion  that  lie  knew  more  than  he 
chose  to  disclose  of  Mrs.  Rosem ore's  family  aftalrs,  and 
quite  convinced  that  their  detected  duplicity  in  the  pre- 
sent delicate  affair,  through  the  admirable  contrivance  of 
Sir  Harry,  would  save  her  Ladyship  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  rescue  her  beloved  son  Henry  from  the  clutches  of  ^ 
couple  of  scheming  adventurers. 


CHAPTER  VL 


Wlien  lietidatong  PasBion  pets  the  reinH  of  HeasoD, 
TEie  force  of  Nature,  like  too  strong  a  gale, 
I'or  want  of  ballant  oversets  tbe  vtsseh*- 
TLca  he*s  cflpricioiis,  b amorous  as  the  wind. 
Deaf  and  tDexorable  ^s  a  stomi. 
But  8tmC  be  cools,  cod  sinks  mio  a  c^lm^ 
As  uiHd  aod  bumble  as  a  cbild  corrected,— > 
Now  viae  aa  Mau^and  tb^n  aaweak  at  wchdhh. 


What  had  been  passing  between  Mrs,  Rosemore  antt 
her  daughter  during  the  morning,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say^  because,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  thai  I 
was  making  notes  of  the  conversation  which  was  passing' 
at  the  same  period  in  Lady  Aimeria's  room,  itmustalsa 
be  evident  that  1  could  not  have  been  present  during  tire 
discussions  which  took  place  between  the  mother  aaft 
child  touching  the  approaching  interview  with  Bir  Htnf 
D  art  ford - 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  much  as  this, — When  Grojaii 
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kft  tfaem,  and  Maria  saw  that  her  note  replying  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  Baronet*s  solicitation  for  vl  tite-d-tite 
was  actually  carried  away  to  its  destination,  addressed  to 
the  odioua  object  of  all  her  affectionate  fears  upon  MiU 
^>rd's  account,  she  became  uneasy  and  restless ;  and, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  implored  her  fond  mother  to  ex- 
plaiik  a  course  of  conduct  of  which  even  she,  unused  as 
she  was  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  its  wickednesses, 
saw  the  glaring  impropriety.     What  the  fond  mother's 
answers  were  must  also  be  told, — she  spoke  of  her  interest^ 
of  the  influence  of  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  of  her  anxiety  that 
Maria  should  be  known  to  him,  of  the  advantage  it  might 
he,— -and  spoke  so  worldlily  and  strangely,  that  had  an 
indifferent  person  been  present,  her  conversation  and  man-^ 
ner  would  have  excited  the  most  extraordinary  suspi- 
cions.     And  why  might  not  those  suspicions  be  well-^ 
grounded?  Who  knew  any  thing  of  Mrs.  Rosemore?  Who 
was  she  ?  Who  had  she  been  ? — Not  a  human  being  could 
tell :  her  introduction  to  Milford  had  been  accidental,  and 
the  casual   acquaintance  between  them  had  strangely 
grown  into  an  intimacy.     Sir  Harry,  then,  might  be  right 
after  all ;  and  shcy  the  artful  and  designing  matron,  might 
have  been  playing  off  her  daughter  to  the  best  advantage, 
concealing  her  habitual  vices,  and  constraining  her  accus-' 
tomed  depravity,  merely  to  dupe  a  lordling.    But  then, 
had  this  been  the  case,  why  abandon  the  lordling  at  the 
moment  of  capture,  for  a  baronet  not  so  wealthy,  and  who, 
it  was  generally  understood,  was  married. 

Deep  as  this  mystery  was  to  most  of  the  parties  con-« 
cerned,  little  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by  the  conduct  of 
Maria  herself;  who  after  having,  it  is  presumed,  been 
properly  lectured  upon  her  conduct,  not  only  cheerfully 
acK|iiiesced  in  the  measure  of  meeting  the  gallant  gay 
^thario,  but  even  expressed  with  a  blush  to  her  mother, 
het  longing  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  hour  at  which 
tlim  meeting  was  iixed  to  take  place.  Had  Henry  seen 
the  flush  of  her  cheek  and  the  fire  of  her  eye  as  she  dwelt 
in  anticipation  upon  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  ren^ 
centre f  he  would  indeed  have  felt  disposed  to  surrender 
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his  once-loved  prize,  even  without  aubjectSng  her 

ordeal  which  she  was  now  destined  to  undergo.  < 

When  Henry  reached  their  rooms.  Maria  and  her  moM 

ther  were  sitting  at  luncheon,  a  repast  never  before  tak^i 

without  Henry,  whose  absence  had  excited  in  the  bownl 

of  his  once-beloved  a  degree  of  fretful  irritation  whicl* 

she  was  wholly  nnaccastomed  to  feel ;— so  tenacious  aia 

women  of  the  possession  of  lovers^  that  on  the  eve  of  as 

assignation  with  another  man,  the  fickle  girl  could  otfj 

without  painful  syraptoma  of  regret,  observe  upon  UW 

unusual  absence  of  him  who  had  been  all  to  her.     Heni] 

shortly  dissipated  the  ctoftd  which  gathered  on  her  hrc^ 

by  ejtplaining  that  his  mother  had,  in  the  course  of  IM 

morning,  arrived  at  the  hotel;— a  piece  of  informatioi 

which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  agitated  Miss  Roi«i 

more  in  the  highest  degree,  seeing  that  she  would  havl 

felt  assured  that  her  Ladyship's  arrival  was  somehow  c<m- 

mected  with  li^r  affection  for  Henry ;  but  now,  so  deeplj^ 

so  entirely  absorbed  and  engrossed  was  she  in  the  though 

of  her  approaching  interview  with  the  Baronet,  that  «K 

hardly  paused  to  ejepress  her  surprise,  or  indeed  any  othe 

feeling  upon  the  subject,  ' 

This  difference  m  her  manner  escaped  not  Henry,^ — « 

^w,  he  felt  it  in  a  moment ;  and  wheii  he  turned  to  gaa 

upon  the  ingenuous  countenance  of  bis  beloved,  bis  sm 

prise  and  grief  were  equal,  as  he  beheld  her  look  averted^ 

her  cheek  manthng  with  blushes,  and  even  a  tear  ^^^^^J  * 

start  from  her  eye.      He  gaaed  still  more  eamestly—W 

saw  a  significant  look  of  communication  pass  between  he 

and  her  motiier,  and  they  seemed  concerned  that  he  ha 

■een  it,  for  unable  to  conceal  her  feel  ings^  she  rose  ha*t« 

from  her  chair,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  now  too  evident — Daitford  had  actually  sttfl 
ceeded,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  miracle,  in  his  audai 
cioua  advances,  and  the  lovely  girl  was  lost  to  Milford- 
but  then  if  lost,  was  she  ever  worth  possessmg^  St^U  tW 
unhappy  lover  felt  himself  completely  puzzled ;  he  m 
quired  of  Mrs,  Rosemore  if  Maria  was  unwell,  I 

"  Not  she,'"  said  Mrs,  Roaemore  i  **  girls  at  herage  **■ 
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iOtilcthiies  fretful,  faneifiil,  and  perhaps  fickle ;  and  al- 
though 1  mast  do  ber  the  justice  to  say  she  is  iess  affected 
than  most  persons  at  her  time  of  life,  she  has  stronf  feel- 
in^j  and  strong  feelings  are  not  always  to  be  commanded* 
Perhaps  your  unusual  absence  this  morning'  may  hare 
worked  the  change  you  observe**' 

True,  thought  Henry,  it  might  have  done  so, — and  the 
reflection  was  somewhat  consolatory ;  be  paused,  and  m 
silence  ensued,  which  he  at  length  broke  by  recurring  to 
f  the  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  his  mother. 

**  Indeed  1"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore;  **  and  her  Ladyship 
is  actually  here  now  ?" 

*'  She  iSj"  replied  Henry,  who  perceived,  to  his  no  small 
^  mortiiication,  that  the  exemplary  paretit  was  evidently  la-* 
•  bouring  under  some  sudden  agitation  which  she  assidu^ 
g  <nisly  but  vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress, 
T      *'  In  this  house  V  said  Mrs,  Rosemorej  with  more  than 
ordinary  animation  and  expression. 
**  In  this  house,"  said  Henry ;  "and  meditates,  I  can 
ssure  yon,  a  visit  to  you  and  Maria/' 
*'  Not  to-day  1"  e%ct aimed  the  agitata  lady,  "  not  to- 
day, Mr.  Milford,  for  the  world/' 

'*  I  did  not  know,"  said  Milford,  "  that  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  my  mother ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  she 
has  not  the  advantage  of  recollecting  you/' 
**  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore, 
**  She  is  at  present ^^  said  Henry,  who  thought  this  a 
fit  and  convenient  opportunity  to  bring  the  conversation 
nUTid  to  something  likely  to  lead  to  a  notice  of  the  in- 
' .  iided  meeting  of  Maria  and  the  Baronet,  "  closeted  with 
^tr  Harry  Dartford,'' 

"Indeed!*'  satd  Mrs.  Rosemore  j  and  the  bright  rose 
0  "ithich  had  mantled  on  her  cheek  at  the  moment  she  heard 
(in  ti  Lady  Almeria'a  intentions  of  visiting  her^  faded  in^ 
^  itanlaneously  to  the  snow-* like  lily ; — she  was  as  pale  m 
Bf  death. 

t      **  What  are  i%ep  closeted  for,  Mr,  Milford  ?"  asked  the 
lady- 

"  I  really  do  not  exactly  know/'  answered  Milford  ;  "  I 
hehcTC  that  we^  for  I  take  the  liberty  of  blending  my 
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name  with  yours  on  the  occasion,  occupy  some  share  ofl 
the  i  r  tho  u  gb  Is  a  n  d  co  n v  ersation .  I  rather  th  i  n  k  he  r  Lady4 
ship  is  colJecting  anecdotes  and  facts  from  Sir  Harry;  iiM 
aifordin*  which  he  is,  I  must  say,  extremely  liberaJ."        ] 

"  Sir  Harry  can  say  nothing  prejudicial  either  of  me  od 
my  child,  Mr.  Milford/'  said  Mrs*  Rosemore.  I 

"  I  conclude  not,"  said  Milford,  "since  it  is  clear  than 
he  has  not  even  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance/*        i 

This  observation  Henry  considered  infallible  in  proj 
dueing  some  account  of  the  assignadon^  but  not  a  sylltbld 
did  the  lady  say  upon  that  delicate  subject.  He  thoughtj 
he  perceived  something  like  confusion  in  her  manner,  and/' 
m  desire  to  avert  her  countenance  at  the  moment :  yet  he 
iQh  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation ;  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  one  step  further  in  his  progr^* 
towards  an  elucidation  of  the  mysterioui^  afiair ;  and,  as  iM 
customary  upon  occasions  when  such  difficulties  present 
themselves,  another  irksome  silence  ensued. 

The  pause  in  the  conversation  induced  Maria,  who  was 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  to  believe  that  Henry 
gone,  and  accordingly,  opening  the  doorj  she  re-entei 
the  room.  This  measure  added  to  his  surprise — her  blush, 
her  attempted  retreat  the  moment  she  saw  him,  increased 
his  doubts  and  agitation ;  since,  however,  she  was  again 
in  his  presence,  she  felt  that  it  would  seem  very  extraordh 
nary  indeed  if  she  so  speedily  vanished  again,  and  there- 
fore addressed  a  few  words  to  her  mother  upon  some 
indifferent  subject. 

"  Of  course,  my  love,*'  said  the  anxious  parent,  "  yoit 
will  dress  this  evening/' 

**  Oh  I  that  I  will,"  replied  Maria,  with  an  earaestnesi 
and  animation,  which  to  Henry,  who  was  in  the  secret  of 
the  assignation,  were  striking,  without  being  particularly 
agreeable ;  and  which,  to  any  body  else,  would  have 
clearly  proved  that  some  peculiarly  interesting  reason  far 
giving  additional  care  to  the  decoration  of  her  pretty 
fion  existed. 


"Are  you  going  out  this  erening?"  said  Henry,  doul 
ingly  and  insinuatingly. 

'*  No/'  said  Mrs*  Rosemore,  coldly ;  and  in  the  follow- 
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bg  mometit  she  exchange  a  glance  with  her  dati^ter, 
who  Beemed  bounding  out  of  herself,  as  it  were,  with 
tnxiety  and  expectation^ 

**  Perhaps  yon  expect  visiters  ?"  said  Henty, 

**  No,  not  visile rsj"  replied  Mrs.  Rosemore  :  "  indeed, 
of  visiters  we  have  but  little  chance^  since  you  are  out 
on/y  acqaaiDtance  here  :  and  yon  will  be  doubtlessly  en* 
gaged  with  Lady  Aimer ia/' 

"  Perhaps,  said  Henry,  "  my  mother  would  come  to 
you  this  evening,  if  I  mi^ht  introduce  her  to  you." 

"Not  this  evening,  Mr.  Mil  ford/'  said  Mrs,  Rosemore, 
and  she  again  became  agitated — and  indeed  evinced,  as 
well  as  her  daughter,  a  large  share  of  the  restless  activity 
I  and  nervous  coldness  which  mark  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
'  t present  associate.  Maria  again  quitted  the  room;  an- 
athet  pause  ensued-  Milford  rose  and  took  his  hat — he 
was  not  asked  to  stop — no  inquiry  was  made  when  he 
would  come  again ;  and  having  pronounced  ^  with  a  deep 
aTid  peculiar  emphasis  and  expression,  the  word  "  Well ! ' 
lie  took  his  leave  of  Mrs*  Rosemore,  a  perfect  convert  to 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  his  mother  and  Sir  Harry ; 
and  resolved  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  strong  measure  of 
instantly  breaking  off  all  further  connexMn  with  his  quan-' 
dam  favourites. 

He  immediately  returned  to  Lady  Almeriaj  and  com- 
municated to  her,  not  only  the  silence  of  the  ladies  upon 
the  subject  of  the  appointment,  but  the  decided  negative 
which  Mrs,  Rosemore  had  put  upon  his  proposal  to  ia- 
troduce  her  Ladyship  to  her  acquaintance!  Of  course  he 
vras  strengthened  in  all  his  resolves  by  the  counsel  of  her 
Ladyship ;  and  determined  not  to  wait  the  consummation 
of  Miss  Rosemore's  dupery,  nor  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  Baronet^  repaired  to  his  room  to  writfl  such  a  letter  as 
should  cut  the  unfeeling  coquette  to  the  very  heart,  show 
her  that  he  was  not  blinded  to  her  treachery,  nor  deceived 
hy  her  artifices ;  and  charge  upon  her  the  concerted 
assignation,  rendered  doubly  disgraceful  by  the  hypocrisy 
and  cunning  with  which  she  had  concealed  it. 

Even  this  measure  was  strongly  supported  by  latent 
affection*    it  was  not  to  quarrel  with  Maria  that  he  was 
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about  to  write  ;  it  was,  if  possible,  to  extract  some  thing 
like  a  vindicatJon  of  ber  yet  inexplicable  conduct,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  past  day  had  been  involved  ;  but  most  of  all,  it  was  to 
prove  the  fact  tbat  the  assignation  was  actually  raade — it 
might  still  be  a  trick,  gotten  up  and  contrived  by  Su 
Harry^ — ^the  girl  might  have  been  cajoled  or  deceived  into 
writing  such  an  answer  as  that,  which  he  was  satisfied  , 
she  had  actually  sent :  in  short,  he  was  determined  to  de-  I 
spatch  a  letter  to  her  which  must  at  once  disclose  tbe  truth, 
and  which,  should  it  prove  what  his  older  and  w»ser 
friends  seemed  to  think  it,  would  determine  his  pro- 
ceedingsj  and  make  him  the  companion  of  Lady  Almeria  in 
her  departure  for  London  that  very  evening. 

''  It  was  thus  he  addressed  the  beloved  object  of  his 
affectioa  : — 

^*  Candour  and  sincerity  are  inseparable  fiom  true  affec- 
tion— ^I  mean  in  the  most  unlimited  and  unqualified 
acceptation  of  the  words*  During  our  acquaintance  I 
have  never  concealed  from  you  an  action,  no,  nor  even  a 
thought  of  mine— it  seemed  that  you  were  part  of  myself, 
and  that  disguise  or  deception  towards  ^ou  were  ini- 
possible. 

''  Judge  then,  yet  beloved  Maria,  what  my  feelings  at 
this  moment  must  be,  when  the  conviction  that  this  essen- 
tial single-heartedness,  this  unalloyed  sincerity,  is  not 
reciprocal  has  just  flashed  upon  my  senses*  Accustomed 
as  I  have  been  to  watch  every  change  in  the  countenance 
on  which  I  so  fondly  loved  to  ga^e,  did  you  suppose  your 
constrained  air,  your  flushed  cheek,  and  downcast  eye, 
could  deceive  me?— The  dreadful  change  was  too  per- 
ceptible ;  and  your  abrupt  disappearance,  your  length- 
ened absence  during  nny  stay,  and  your  unintentional  re- 
turn before  my  departure,  joined  with  the  decisive  manner 
in  which  your  mother  negatived  my  proposal  of  intro- 
ducing  Lady  Almeria  Milford  to  her,  apeak  in  terms  too 
plainly  intelligible  to  be  misunderstood,  even  by  one  per- 
haps almost  blindly  attached, — a  determination  (whereon 
founded  Heaven  knows)  to  conclude  th^i  intercourse  to 
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which  I  had  anxiously  hoped  there  could  have  been  but 
one  termtnation. 

•*  How  I  heme  loved  you,  how  I  do  love  you,  Maria,  you 
know — it  needs  no  protestations  now,  to  prove  the  force 
and  intensity  of  my  affection  for  you.  I  had  thought  no 
power  could  have  alienated  yours  from  me ;  but  sure  I  am 
that  something  dreadful  has  occurred  to  separate  us. 
Your  conduct  this  morning  could  have  had  but  one 
object. 

*'  At  the  moment  of  making  the  greatest  sacrifice  a 
devoted  lover  can  make,  at  the  moment  of  sealing  my 
own  perpetual  misery,  surely  I  am  justified  in  asking — in 
entreating  you^to  tell  me  what  has  occurred  which  so  sud- 
denly can  have  brought  about  this  (to  me)  most  dreadful 
change ;  to  this  explanation  certainly  I  have  a  right.  If 
you  have  come  to  the  determination  which,  I  think,  was 
evident  in  your  conduct  just  now,  tell  me,  for  pity's 
sake,  the  grounds  upon  which,  with  a  mind  like  yours, 
with  character,  principle,  intelligence,  kindness,  and 
strong  feeling  such  as  you  possess,  you  have  reconciled  it 
to  yourself  in  three  short  hours,  to  alter  your  conduct 
towards  one  whose  affection  and  devotion  never  could 
have  known  a  change,  and  dash  the  cup  of  happiness 
from  his  lip  at  the  moment  when  his  ardent  hopes  of 
tasting  it  appeared  nearest  their  consummation. 

''  Answer  me,  deai'est,  dearest  girl ! — Is  it  that  /  have 
offended  my  beloved  ?  Did  uiy  protracted  absence  inevi- 
taUe  as  it  was,  this  morning,  wound  her  gentle  heart  so 
deeply  as  to  produce  an  angry  feeling  towards  me  ? — God 
send  it  may  be  so !  for  then  the  light  summer  cloud  of  our 
bright  love  shall  soon  be  dissipated ;  but  if  some  deeper 
cause  affects  you  still,  I  conjure  you  tell  me  what  it  is. 

**  Have  you  thus  suddenly  withdrawn  your  affections 
from  mtf  to  transfer  them  to  another  ?  It  cannot — cannot 
be.  If  I  write  incoherently,  Maria,  it  is  because  I  cannot 
collect  my  senses, — you  have  my  heart,  my  mind,  my 
thoughts,  in  your  keeping.  You  have  inflicted  a  deadly 
^umi,  yet  one  kind  word  from  you  can  heal  it ;  but  if,  as 
I  fear,  your  actions  are  but  the  evidence  of  some  more 
important  feeling  than  simple  anger  at  my  apparent  inat- 
u2 
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tention  of  to4ay,  I  again  entreat  and  eon j  are  you  to  tell 
me  in  what  those  feelings  orig^inate. 

**  I  have  beard  a  report,  but  which  I  do  not  for  an 
instant  believe,  which  might,  were  it  true,  justify  my  worst 
suspicions :  I  have  heard  it,  too,  from  him  whose  bounden 
duly  it  oua^ht  to  have  been  to  keep  k  secreL  I  say  not 
another  word  on  the  dread fut  subject; — if  there  be  any 
foundation  for  the  story,  you  will  of  course  uGderstand 
what  I  mean*  But  I  kuow  it  must  be  false,  and  feel  as- 
sured that  he  who  boasted  of  it  has  calumniated  her  for 
whom^  if  J  am  forbidden  to  live^  she  shall  find  at  leasl 
that  I  can  die* 

''  Consider  how  1  am  existing,-  pity  me, — and  m  com- 
passion let  me  hear  from  you  *  or,  if  1  am  yet  to  be  happy, 
bid  me  come  to  you  as  usual  at  seven .  Forgive  this  wild* 
ness, — forgive  my  doubts  and  fears.     God  bless  you  !" 

To  this  epistle,  what  answer  will  my  reader  suppose  the 
devoted  lover  received,  and  from  whom?  After  a  delay 
of  more  tlian  an  hour,  the  following:  reply  was  brought  to 
him  by  Phillips — written  hy  Mrs.  Rosemore  / 

'*  Dear  Mr,  Milford, 
'*  Maria  is  too  much  occupied  to  write  :  assure  your- 
self, nevertheless,  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  her 
feelings  or  mine  towards  you-  She  was,  perhaps,  angry 
at  your  apparent  forgetfulness  of  her  during  the  morning, 
but  pray  think  no  more  about  it,  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  we  shall  be  tin  able  to  receive  you  at  seven, — we  aie 
engaged. 

"  Believe  me,  yonrs  truly, 

''  A.  R/' 

This  was  the  c^up  de  grace  :  — Maria  could  write  ta 
Sir  Harry  but  not  to  Henry,— *  they  to  ere  engaged  pre^ 
cisely  at  the  hour  named  for  the  appointment — these  and 
the  cold  ^nd  friendly  tone  assumed  by  tlie  artful  pareni 
while  addressing  the  once-intended  husband  of  her 
daughter,  too  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  Dartfoird'i 
prognostications  J    and   stamped    the  cbaracten  of  tll£ 
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deaigning  pair.  AU  that  pvzzled  MiUbrd  ift  the  madst  of 
his  worst  aoapicieMiB  was,  ^  ol^ect  whidi  eouM  hidiies 
an  interested  parevt  to  abandon  the  certainty  of  a  matri* 
mootal  alliance  with  a  devoted  young  man  of  excellent 
family,  the  heir-premmiptiw  to  a  peerage^  for  the  bass 
and  donbtfnl  advantages  of  an  intrigne  wkh  a  professed 
libertine,  who  was  a  married  man  into  the  baigain*  TUs^ 
it  must  be  owned,  staggered  him ;  and  tiie  only  way  in 
whi<^  he  coold  leconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency  of 
conduct,  was  the  least  likdy  to  gratify  or  satisfy  him  i 
for  he  attributed  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  plans, 
proceedmgs,  and  behaviour  of  the  Rosemoies  to  the 
nnexpeet^  arrival  of  his  motber,--^n  event  of  wluch  he 
veas  now  satisfied  they  were  itilly  apprised,  and  which  ho 
naturally  enough  was  led  to  believe,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  Mrs.  Roseraore  received  his  pro* 
posal  of  introducing  her  to  Lady  Almeria,  would  specify 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  imposture,  which  it  was  now 
pretty  evident  the  ladies  had  so  long  been  carrying  on 
with  impunity  and  without  suspicion. 

AU  things,  in  short,  conspired  to  mortify  and  agnize 
the  young  man,  whose  sufferings,  however  acute  intrin- 
sically, were  considerably  heightened  by  the  eorresponding 
triumph  of  his  mother  and  Sir  Harry,  whose  nnsea- 
sonable  mirth  received  a  powerful  stimulant  in  the  re- 
joinders and  asseverations  of  the  complying  Miss  Leeeh^ 
for  whom  it  should  be  understood  Henry  entertained  as 
much  genuine  di^ike  as  a  woman  could  po88ft>ly  inspire 
in  his  heart. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  the  young 
man's  mind  at  this  juncture^ — aware  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  feeling  almost  that  it  had  actually 
arrived,  satisfied  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Kosemores,  recol- 
lecting his  promise  to  Laay  Almeria,  to  allow  their  con- 
duct upon  the  present  occasion  to  decide  the  continuance 
or  conclusion  of  his  acquaintance,  fearing  to  encounter 
her  Ladyship  with  the  condemning  proofs  of  their  mis- 
conduct in  his  possession,  and  dreading  even  to  meet 
Dartford,  at  once  his  destroyer  and  preserver. 
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The  sprightly  Baroiietj  however,  now  sure  of  conquest, 
and  caring  for  nothing  but  the'  Sciat  and  triumph  of  ihe 
thing,  proposed  a  new  measure  by  way  of  conclusion  to 
the  aflTair ;  which  was^  that  in  case,  after  his  interview 
with  the  girl  (which  was  to  be  considered  as  not  at  afl 
interfering  with  the  general  invitatbn  he  had  received 
from  the  mother)^  he  should  join  *  their  little  domestic 
party,  Henry  should  be  in  readiness  to  obey  an  invitation 
which  should  be  sent  to  him  through  Dartford's  media- 
tion— the  only  proof  now  wanting  to  decide  his  trium- 
phant success,  and  evince  the  determination  of  the 
Rosemores,  to  add  insult  to  injury  in  their  yet  unac- 
countable conduct  towards  Milford  : — and  such  was  the 
vanity,  such  the  self-confidence  of  this  gay  and  gallant 
married  gentleman  of  forty j  that  he  felt  certain  of  car* 
Tying  the  ulterior  point;  and  having  thus  clearly  dis- 
played his  own  invincibility  and  the  frailty  of  the  fair 
ones,  proposed  returning  to  Lady  Almeria's  to  supper— a 
meal  in  which  J  during  her  summer  s^jour  at  the  sea,  het 
Ladyship  greatly  rejoiced* 

At  this  awful  moment,  when  things  were  in  extremities 
— when  Lady  Almeria  and  Miss  Leech  were  on  tiploe  in 
their  gallery  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  listening  if 
they  could  catch  a  scream  of  indignation  resounding  in 
the  hall — while  Milford  himself  in  an  agony  was  pacing 
his  own  apartment  which  was  in  the  same  gallery  with 
the  Rosemores  —  and  while  Sir  Harry  Dart  ford  was 
brushing  up  his  hair^  and  carefully  settling  the  appa- 
rently negligent  folds  of  his  neckcloth,  the  clock  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel  struck  seven* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


-Oh  there's  music  in  the  name 


Tbflt»  softening  me  to  infant  tenderness. 
Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leaps  of  life. 

Otwat, 

Nevsr  did  the  illustrious  Wellington,  the  immortal 
hero  of  our  happy  land,  march  his  forces  to  the  field  of 
glory  with  more  consummate  skill,  or  with  greater  cer^ 
tainty  of  victory,  than  did  Sir  Harry  Dartford  march 
himself  softly  along  the  appointed  gallery,  to  meet  Maria 
Ko^emore, 

Could  it  be  otherwise? — Had  he  not  th6  ball  at  his 
foot,  the  game  in  his  hands  ?    The  demure  and  hypo- 
critical Miss,  nurtured  by  a  profligate  mother  to  serve 
the  worst  purposes  of  libertinism,  had  accepted  his  chal'- 
Unge,  had  promised  to  give  him  the  meeting.     Who  is 
there  amongst  us,  who,  when  it  has  been  his  lot  to  wai:t 
the  coming  of  the  wished-for  fair  one,  has  not  felt  a  pal- 
pitating anxiety  like  that  which  agitated  Sir  Harry  at  this 
moment — the  breathless  wistfulness  which  conjures  up 
the  coming  footstep  in  the  passing  breeze,    the  careful 
silence  which  in  its  tender  watchfulness  bids  the  pulse 
strongly  beat,   and  mock  the   sound  the  longing  lover 
wishes  most  to  hear  ?     Sir  Harry  stole  along  the  length- 
ened passage — ^stopped — stood  still,    and   listened— felt 
his  heart  throb— not  with  the  genuine  ardour  of  unprac- 
tised love,  but  with  the  worldly  expectation  of  a  coming 
victim. 

Nor,  such  is  human  nature,  was  he  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed: he  cautiously,  paced  the  lobby,  yet  saw  no 
one;  he  stopped  again — all  was  still  hushed ;  the  clock  of 
the  Imperial  Hotel  chimed  the  first  quarter  after  seven ; 
— ^he  doubted,  began  to  think  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
felt  disposed  to  quit  the  ground ;  when  a  slight,  and  as 
he  was  convinced  artificial,  cough  attracted  his  attention. 
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He  followed  the  sound,  and  in  a  recess  formed  by  a  win- 
dow, near  the  end  of  the  gallery,  beheld  the  avowed 
object  of  his  adoration ^  as  he  supposed,  but  whom,  a$ 
he  had  never  seen,  of  course  he  did  not  know — Maria 
Kosemore. 

Here  then  a  little  difficulty  presented  itself,  even  to  our 
skilful  general.  Detection  to  an  intriguer  ia  worse  than 
death — not  the  delaction  of  his  intrigues,  for  the  heartless 
miscreant  generally  glories  in  his  villany ;  but  his  de- 
tection in  a  blunder,  committed  while  in  pursuit  of  prey* 
For  instancej  supposing,  prepared  as  he  was  to  a^ail  the 
willing  daughter  of  the  doubtful  mother,  he  had  unwii- 
ting-ly  encountered  Miss  Squash,  Miss  Wagstaffe,  or  my 
Lady  Lucy  Dawdle,  all  equally  unknown  to  him,  the 
denouement  would  have  been  annihilating ; — thereforcj 
having  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  strength  of  passioa 
offers  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  propriety,  and  when 
the  feelings  are  not  only  contrellablcj  but  rendered  by 
the  master-hand  of  systematic  vice  subservient  to  the  enoi 
of  profligacy,  Sir  Harry  paused^ — he  gently  inclined  His 
head — and  waited  for  some  encouraging  sign  to  cotn- 
jnence  the  siege. 

He  saw  before  him  a  being  apparently  all  nature  and 
feeling — he  saw  her  tremble — he  saw  her  flushed  cheek^ — 
her  quivering  lip — her  dewncasteye: — how  was  he  af* 
fected  ?  Did  he  pity  the  innocent  apprehensions  of  tbi 
timid  girl  ?  Did  he  respect  the  modesty  and  delicacy 
which  she  evinced  ?  No  I  The  use  he  made  of  the  sign 
she  gavCj  was  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  right  in  h*S 
woman,  and  that  if  she  had  been  playing  the  same  gatn^ 
tipon  Milford,  be  did  not  so  much  wond»  at  his  having 
been  deceived. 

Their  eyes  met,  hers  sank  instantly;  she  looked  upoa 
the  ground :  he  was  determined  that  it  must  be  Maria-- 
Rosemore,  and  for  once  the  Barnnet  was  right*  W 

Sir  Harry  looked  around,  and  was  assured  by  tlie  can-* 
tion  which  his  young  friend  had  exhibited  in  the  selectioa 
of  the  retired  spot  which  she  occupied,  that  she  knewpei^ 
fectly  well  what  she  was  about.  Here  Sir  Harry  i*»i 
not  so  successful  in  bis  surmises,  for  the  only  ctrcum- 
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r  wUdtaidiiceil  her  to  adcctt&e  recen  in  qaeatioB, 
torn  tke  phce  of  HMediig,  was  ks  prosknil^  to  the  doat  of 
ker  nsuwr^s  aptftmenU^a  pioof,  had  any  been  wasting, 
tibatlbediieneefni  soeae  aboiii  to  be  enacted,  had  been 
got  «p  nackr  the  inapection  of  that  once  lespected  per-» 


iotymg  m  his  trmmpb,  secure  of  conqaest,  aad  cer- 
of  hi8  oUeety  the  gEaceinl,  gay,  imd  elegant  Sir 
Hairry  advaneed ;  die  was  kanag  against  the  window^ 
*— -he  approached  her. 

**  Yob  are  pnnctnal,  I  see.  Miss  Rosemore/'  said  he ; 
and  with  afiteetod  tinndity  preammed  to  take  her  hand* 
There  was  no  need  of  his  skill---dbe  gave  ii  nnreaiatingly. 

**l  sfacndd  haidly^  Sor/'  said  sh^  '^ faoeak  a  promiae 
TOlnnlasfiy  made." 

TUb  little  npeedk  had  its  effect  upon  %  Harry,  and 
convinced  him  of  her  hypocrisy ;  for  he  had  heard  irom 
tiieir  landhxrd  that  it  was  m^  vohottarily  made,  and  that, 
m  fact,  she  was  acting  under  the  influeBce  of  her  artfol 
and  designing  mother. 

^Yo«  sp^  kimUy,"  said  Sir  fisxry,  ^and  I  know 
not  how  I  can  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  interest  yon 
appear  to  take  in  one,  of  whom  you  know  so  littW 

«^I  knosr  yonr  name.  Sir  Harry/'  said  Mam,  **  al« 
tboi^  till  now,  i  do  not  remember  to  hare  seen  youv 


^<  There  it  is,  Miss  Rosemoie,''  said  ibe  Baronet,  gaily, 
— •^^  notoriety  is  every  thing-*a  repirtadon,  even  if  it  be  for 
wes  or  fi>Uiss»  is  enuneatly  secvicealde  to  a  man  in  little 
afiairs  of  the  heart.  Yon  have  heasd  me  spoken  of  as 
the  Dartfeid  who  has  done  ten  thousand  odd,  eccentric, 
strange  things^  and  ther^ore  know  me,  as  it  were,  inti- 
maldy,  by  iqmtatiaa  >but  I  am  afiraid  that  ray  diaracter 
may  have  been  represented  somewhat  too  unfavourably  to 
yon* 

'<  If  die  reports  whidli  I  have  heaod,  had  affected  my 
cfinion  injnriondty for  you,"  said  Maria,  ''I  think  you 
floay  auppesel  ahcud  not  issve  been  here  now." 

'*  You  are  right,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  ^*  aad  I  deserve 
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the  punishment  of  all  unbelievers.  For  your  kindness  m 
thus  acceding  to  my  impassioned  re^^uest  I  can  never 
feel  sufficiently  grateful.  Tell  me,  Miss  Rosemore— fof 
there  is  a  mystery  and  you  know  it ;  your  mother,  amiable 
and  excel IcQt  as  she  Is,  lives  ia  that  close  retirement 
which^ " 

"  Nay,  Sir  Hairy,"  said  Maria,  "  you  muat  not  ques- 
tion me.  I  know  no  reason  that  I  can  divulge  for  her 
seclusion,  1 — I — did  not  obey  your  commands  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  ray  parents." 

This  seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  convince  the  Ba- 
ronet of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  which  Mr* 
Mil  ford  *s  innocent  Maria  possessed,  that  young  lady 
having  now  given  her  new  innamoraia  a  pretty  broaa 
hint  that  she  considered  the  discussion  of  indifferent  sub- 
jects in  a  tite-a-iite  a  sad  waste  of  time,  and  a  vast  wa«t 
of  taste, 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  Sir  Harry,  pressiug  the 
hand  which  was  unresistingly  locked  within  his,  "i 
merely  thought,  perhaps,  that  your  father — --" 

'*  Do  not  mention  him,"  said  Maria;  '*  i  never  knew™ 
him!"  4| 

"Is  he  dead  then  ?"  said  Sir  Harrys  who  was  anxious 
beyond  measure  to  procure  a  succinct  history  of  her  con- 
nexions, and  of  the  probable  protectors  whom  his  present 
victim  might  rally  round  her  in  case  that  any  thing  se- 
rious eventually  should  take  place,  ^ 

"  Dead  to  me,"  said  Maria,  ^ 

**Then,"  said  Sir  Harry,  '*of  course  you  no  longer 
feel  any  obhgations  to  Am;  dead  or  not  dead,  the  man 
who  could  quit  an  angelic  girl  like  you,  and  leave  her  to 
the  tender  assiduities  of  tenderer  hearts,  must  be  without 
sense,  feeling,  or  taste ;  but  you  tremble,  Miss  Rosemore, 
are  you  ill  ?" 

*' No,  Sir,"  said  Maria;  ^*  but  I  am  thinking  how 
cruelly  you  speak  of  my  forlorn  condition  in  the  world.'' 

*«  I  apprehend,'"  replied  Sir  Harry,  **  that  you  are  capi 
tulating  in  your  mind  tlie  catalogue  of  crimes  you  b*f<* 
heard  laid  to  my  charge," 
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*'  I  hA^e  heard  of  no  crimes,"  said  Miss  Rosemore. 
<<  A  few  ftuilts  I  have  been  told  of,  which  I  could  for- 
give/' 

'*  Faults  I"  said  Dartford,  somewhat  surprised  at  finding 
his  young  companion  assuming  the  character  of  lecturer 
— ^**  my  faults !  Miss  Rosemore ; — what  may  they  be  ? 
and  how  came  you  to  know  so  much  about  them  V* 

"  They  are  faults,"  said  Maria,  sighing  deeply^  "  which 
womeit  consider  almost  crimes ;  for  instance,  inconstancy 
— thoughtlessness — ^violence  of  temper," 

All  this  he  set  down  to  the  account  given  to  her  of  his 
proceedings  by  Milford,  from  whom  he  determined  in  his 
own  mind  that  his  young  friend  had  taken  her  cue. 

"  If  J  confess  them,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  what  will  you 
do— undertake  to  cure  them  ?" 

**  I  think  I  could,"  said  Maria ;  and  he  felt  her  hand, 
as  if  involuntarily,  press  his. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Sir  Harry ;  who  was  quite  overcome 
by  the  unexpected  mixture  of  delicacy  and  forwardness, 
of  diffidence  and  interest  for  him,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  young  lady's  conduct  upon  this  most  extraordinary 
occasion. 

"  Will  you  make  me  a  promise  ?"  said  Maria ;  and  her 
bright  eyes  fixed  themselves  earnestly  on  his  animated 
countenance. 

"  Any  thing— every  thing!"  said  the  astonished  Baro« 
net,  astonished  even  with  all  his  self-sufficiency  at  thetri« 
umphant  success  of  his  enterprise. 

"  I  am  deeply,  most  deeply  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns you,"  said  Maria,  absolutely  leaning  on  him  for 
support. 

*'  Am  I  then  so  happy  ?"  said  Dartford  ;  and  agam  he 
felt  the  decided,  unequivocal  pressure  of  affection  on  his 
still  retained  hand. 
"  I  own — "  said  Maria,  and  there  she  stopped. 
**  But,"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  with  all  his  ardour  was  too 
old  a  soldier  to  surrender  at  discretion,  without  inquiring 
a  little  further  into  the  particulars  of  the  aflfair  in  which  he 
perceived  he  was  so  rapidly  involving  himself—"  you  have 
^ lover  aheady.  Miss  Rosemore?" 
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"  You  know  him  V*  said  Maria. 

"Milford;'  said  Sir  Harry. 

"True,  I  confess  my  affection  for  him,"  said  Wm 
Ro^more, 

"Indeed!"  said  Sir  Harryp 

^*  Yes;  but  still  I  admit  the  deep,  the  heartfelt  hiten 
I  feel  for  you/' 

At  this  moment  Sir  Harry  had  made  up  his  niiiid,  1 
Maria  was  either  the  most  impudeat  or  most  innoceDtl 
all  God's  female  creatures  then  existent  upon  cjarth*    In^ 
deed  he  could  not  conceal  his  feelings,  and  said  to  her, 
with  a  sort  of  half  angry,  half  pleasant,  half  serioos,  half 
comic   expression — **  What^  love   two   at  a   time,  Mfs« 
Roeemore  ?" 

**  1  see  no  objection,"  safd  Maria— I  feel  no  hesitaiioii 
in  declaring  the  interest  I  feel  for  you,  indeed — indeed—' 

Here  a  flood  of  g:rief  stopped  her  utterance,  and  ihft 
Baronet  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot ;  he  saw  her  teare — 
he  felt  them  trickle  on  his  hand  outstretched  to  support 
her — ^he  was  convinced  that  these  were  past  the  power  of 
art.  ^ 

'*Good  Heaven!"    said  he,  "you  are  unwell,   Mifl 
Rosemore^ — I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  scene  as  this, 

*'  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Maria  ;  **  it  is  all  too  much 
for  me — my  heart  is  breaking-," 

"Speak,  speak!"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry;  **do  itat  qtut 
me  in  this  manner*  You  have  ^one  too  far,  exquisite  girlf 
to  retract^^ — indeed  you  must  not  go ;  give  me  some  pled^ 
some  assurance  that  we  shall  meet  again — 1  cannot  quit 
you  thus/' 

And  for  once  was  Sir*  Harry  Dart  ford,  the  gay,  th« 

L elegant,  the  profligate  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  foiled  at  his 
own  game ;  the  apparent  ingenuousness^  t\ie  openness  ot 
mind,  the  simplicity  of  character,  which  his  lonely  anta- 
gonist had  brought  to  the  conflict,  were  weapons  with 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  contend. 
**  Indeed  I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Maria,  struggJ^ 
to  free  herself  from  his  grasp*  " 

"Then  I  shall  seize  this,"  said  Sir  Harry,  drai^it 
im  her  left  hand  a  case  containing  a  picture,  which  T 


worldly  bero  was  convinced  was  a  portrait  of  herself,  which  j 
sbe  actually  intended  for  him ;  **  ajid  thus/'  continued  he,  | 
**  keeping^  the  likeness,  compensate  in  some  degree  until  I 
wfi  meet  again  for  the  absence  of  the  original,"     She  I 
made  no  reiiistance  to  his  attempt  upon  the  miajature, 
and  he  possessed  himself  of  the  widied-for  object.    Eager 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  performance,  and  to  deier- 
mine  whether  there  lived  an  artist  who  could  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  like  that  of  Maria  Rosemore,  he  hastily  opened 
tbe  ca^Gj  and  gazed  upon  the  portrait 

In  an  instant  the  fire  of  love  left  his  eyes^  and  the  glare 
of  horror  filled  those  sparkling  orbs  ;  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
his  lips  quivered,  his  hands  shook — lie  was  paralyzed. 

**  What*s  this  ?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  full  of  woe 
and  terrible  affliction — "  whose  portrait  la  this  V 

*^  The  portrait  of  my  best  friend  oa  earth,"  said  Maria, 
falteringfy. 

'*  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  Who  gave  it  you  V^  cried 
Dartford  earnestly^  and  in  an  agony  of  grief* 

**  Herself/*  said  Maria.  i 

*'  Answer  me,  answer  me,  I  conjure  you — young  lady,'* 
sobbed  the  agitated  man,  who  seemed  ready  to  sink  into 
tbe  earths"  What  is  it  ?     ^\^lat  does  it  mean  ?'* 

'^  1  cannot,  cannot  tell  you  iwtc?,"  said  Maria. 

**  Speak,  speak — I  implore,  I  demand,"  cried  he,  "  in 
oiercy,  in  pity — of  whom  is  this  the  likeness  V 

I**  Op  my  mothie  !"  exclaimed  the  almost  fainting  girl  3 
i&d  in  an  instant  rushed  from  his  presence^ 

**  Of  her  mother  !"  said  Dartford  to  himself,  musing  a« 
pen  will  muse  when  something  terrible  has  happened  or 
^  impending,  as  yet  incredulous  and  full  of  doubts  and 
fears.  *^  Her  mother!  Great  God  I  her  mother  !  ^m  I 
^ad  ?  am  I  dreaming  ?  What  i  this  innocent,  helpless 
|"rli  i«?hose  character  I  have  vilified,  whose  virtues  I  nave 
calumniated,  whose  innocence  I  have  assailed,  the  daugh- 

^  of  that  being exposed,  too,  to  this  and  all  the 

other  ills  of  life,  because  deserted  by  her  father— Whicii 
*ay  is  she  gone  t — whither  ?— where  ? — Mafia ! — Maria  I 
— ^peak*'' 

At  this  moitient  Milfordj  who,  like  Lady  Almeria,  had 
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expected  some  commotion,  and  was  determined  not  tc 
anffer  his  assuming  rival  to  attempt  to  enforce  his  cUuim 
upon  Miss  Rosemore  by  any  practical  advances,  hearing 
the  loud  sobs  of  the  agitated  girl,  the  scuffle  and  openhio 
and  shutting  of  doors,  followed  by  the  unsubdued  expres- 
sion of  grief  and  almost  alarm  uttered  by  Sir  Harry  him- 
self,  started  from  his  room,  and  hastily  rushed  along  the 
gallery,  resolved  in  spite  of  appearances,  which  were  so 
much  against  her,  to  protect  his  loved  though  lost  Maria 
from  insult  and  outrage. 

His  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action  was  ill-timed,  as  re- 
lated to  his  own  personal  satisfaction  ;  he  reached  the  spot 
just  soon  enough  to  behold  Sir  Harry  Dartford  dash  for- 
ward into  Mrs.  Rosemore's  apartment,  closing  the  door 
after  him  with  a  violence  and  impetuosity  witolly  unac- 
countable to  the  astonished  young  man. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  follow  the  Baronet,  and  offer 
his  protection  to  the  ladies ;  but  they  had  formally  aod 
expressly  refused  his  visit;  while  they  had,  with  equal 
distinctness  and  ceremony,  accepted  the  challenge  of  himj 
whom  he  now  could  consider  only  as  a  rival.     He  checked 
the  impetuosity  which  would  have  prompted  this  line  of 
conduct,  perfectly  convinced,  after  all  he  had  heard,  aoi 
the  wildness  of  manner  betrayed  by  Sir  Harry,  that  the 
Baronet's  stay  in  the  apartments  of  the  excellent  and  pto- 
dent  Mrs.  Rosemore  would  not  be  long  protracted ; 
was  the  anxious  young  man  .again  deceived.     He  pau! 
— ^waited  ;  five  minutes  elapsed — ^no  Sir  Harry ;  anotl 
five  minutes — still  he  remained  closeted  with  the  ladies; 
until  Milford  at  length  felt  that  remaining  any  lonj 
where  he  was  would  be  indelicate  and  unjustifiable, 
retraced  his  steps  towards  his  own  apartment,  convini 
of  the  justness  of  hb  mother's  suspicions  concerning 
Hosemores,  and  perfectly  resolved  to  join  her  Ladyship 
her  journey  to  London,  the  following  morning ; — aresoli 
tion  which,  if  not  finally  taken  at  the  moment  it  suggest*' 
itself,  was  absolutely  fixed  by  hearing,  as  he  passed ' 
ajpartment  in  which  Sir  Harry  had  taken  shelter,  a  lai 
of  joy,  such  as  he  had  never  heard  from  either  of  his 
friends  during  his  fntimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
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la  such  a  tefnper  of  mind,  as  none  but  ardent  lovers, 
wounded  to  the  very  heart's  core  by  in6delity,  can  pos- 
sibly appreciate,  Mr.  Henry  Milford  betook  himself  to 
the  drawing-room  of  Lady  Almeria,  where  he  found  her 
Ladyship  and  Miss  Leech  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expect* 
atioD.  He  entered  the  apartment  pale  aind  trembling; 
words  there  needed  none  to  speak  the  facts. 

'^  You  are  ill,  Henry,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

*^  lU  at  ease,"  said  Henry. 

"  How  shockingly  he  looks !"  said  her  Ladyship, — 
"don't  he.  Leech?" 

"  The  picture  of  death,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

"  Take  something,  child,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

**  Do,  Mr.  Milford,"  cried  Miss  Leech. 

"No,  no!"  said  Henry;  "I  shall  be  better  pre- 
sently." 

"  Some  water  ?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Wine  and  water  ?"  said  Leech. 

"  No,  no  I"  said  Milford. 

**  Hartshorn  ?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  £au  de  Cologne  ?"  cried  Miss  Leech. 

**  No,  no,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Henry ;  "  those 
jTemedies  are  useless,  unavailing.    I  am  past  cure." 

*'  You  are  convinced,  then,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  by 
what  you  have  seen,  that  we  are  right  ?" 

"  I  am  convinced,""  replied  he,  "  by  what  I  have  seen, 
that  I  am  destined  to  be  wretched." 

"  She  met  him  ?"  inquired  her  Ladyship. 

'*  Did  she  ?"  said  Miss  Leech,  with  apparently  equal 
anxiety. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Milford. 

**  And  received  him  well  ?"  asked  Lady  Almeria. 

'<  Kindly  ?"  said  Miss  Leech. 

f*  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  they  met,"  said  Henry, 
"  but  they  parted  not,  for  he  has  followed  her  into  her 
mother's  apartments.  I  waited  more  than  ten  minutes — 
quite  time  enough  for  him  to  have  been  turned  out, — 
but  in  vain ;  he  has  practically  undeceived  me  It  is 
clear  that  I  have  been  duped^  and  he/ as  usual,  tri- 
umphs." 
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*'  That  allows  J  Henry,"    said  lady  Almerta^    **  htm 
cautious  young  men  should  be  ;  and  moreover,  how  i 
and  temperate ;  you  for  instance  would  bave  endang 
your  life  Jbr  these  women,  if  Sir  Harry  had  0ot  preve 
the  risk/' 

''  Rbk  1"  said  Milford ;  "  I  would  rather  have  died  1 
his  pistol  this  mornings  than  have  lived  to  be  ao  1 
ceived  this  afternoon/' 

"  You  should  give  him  your  thanks/'  said  Lady . 
meria,    "  not  your   reproaches^  —  don't  you   think 
Leech  ?" 

**  ElernaJ  gratitude,  my  Lady/'  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  Thanks  T'   exclaimed  Henry,   "  for  robbiug   me 
happiness/' 

**  For  saving  you  from  misery,^  said  his  mother- 

**  Absolute  misery,  Mr.  Henry/'  said  Leech. 

And  thus  they  tormented  by  their  kindness, 
worried  by  their  consolation,  the  broken-hearted  youq 
man,  who  clung  fondly,  yet  foolishly,  as  his  companion! 
thought  J  to  the  hope,  that  even  yet  the  Rosemores  weT 
parties  to  a  trick  got  np  to  expose  the  vanity  of  :  * 
boasting  libertine ^  and  that  the  laugh  he  had  heard  ' 
excited  at  his  expense.  It  was  this  hope,  this  exp 
tion,  which  induced  him  to  remain  in  his  mother's  T00t^ 
under  the  heavy  fire  of  her  self-gratulation,  sup]xjrted  1 
the  auxiliary  squibbing  of  her  dependant  *  because  Dart- 
ford  had  promised  to  join  them  after  his  triumph.  H^ 
had,  indeed,  done  more — he  had  promised  to  send  an 
invitation  to  Milford,  to  join  the  Rosemore  party  I  Thi^ 
part  of  his  speculation  he  had  as  yet  neglected,  or  fail*'P 
to  accomplish ;  but  as  man  is  a  free  agent,  his  own  visit 
to  Lady  Al meria  was  a  less  difficult  thing  for  him  to 
achieve ;  and  beyond  all  other  reasons  why  Henry  was 
anxious  to  wait  his  arrival  was,  that  it  would  brinf  • 
certainty  as  to  his  reception  at  the  Rosemores',  and  theif 
conduct  during'  his  extraordinary  visit. 

After  the  agitating  scene  which  we  know  took  pl^ 
between  the  Baronet  and  Maria,  the  reader  may  oot  b^ 
prepared  to  expect  Sir  Harry  to  fulfil  this  conditiijnil 
engagement  to  Lady  Almeria ;  but  he  was  too  strictly  * 
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man  of  his  word  to  fail  in  any  particular  whicb  it  was 
possible  for  hmi  to  perform ;  and  accordingly^  after  his 
tiiit  to  the  ladies,  which  seemed  to  have  been  somewhat 
abbreviated  by  circumstances  yet  unexplained,  the  gal- 
lant Baronet  made  his  promised  appearaace  at  Lady 
Almeria's. 

He  was  announced,  and  entered  the  apartment  evi- 
tiently  in  high  spirits ;  his  eye  sparkled,  and  his  cheek 
was  fiughed,  and  the  smile  of  triumph  played  over  his 
animated  countenance — that  he  bad  succeeded,  was  but 
tOQ  evident,  and  yet  there  was  a  peculiar  kindness  in  his 
manner  to  Milford,  unlike  his  general  bearing  towards 
l^im,  and  which  evinced  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
iili  he  said  J  and  in  all  that  related  to  him* 

The  arch  expression  of  Lady  Almeria's  countenance, 
copied  as  closely  as  might  be  by  the  faithful  Leech,  spoke 
volumea  to  the  intelligent  mind  of  Sir  Harry,  who  saw  ia 
a  moment  that  the  news  of  his  victory  had  reached  the 
P^rty ;  yet  her  Ladyship  doubted  a  little,  and  her  son  a 
great  deal,  whether  his  success  had  been  unequivocally 
complete — because  they  argued  that  the  silence  which  he 
observed  upon  the  subject,  considering  its  importance, 
ilie  subdued  yet  hurried  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
other  matters,  glowing  too  as  he  evidently  was  with  some 
strong  feeling,  and,  above  all,  his  early  return  from  the 
^^aipaign,  were  so  many  presumptive  indications  that  the 
victory  had  not  been  entirely  decisive. 

After  a  short  period,  during  which  Henry  suppressed 

Ue  feelJDgs  most  heroically,  the  ladies  showed  that  they 

tbougbt  the  necessary  time  for  preliminary  conversatiou 

™  expired,  and  the  young,  discarded,  anxious  lover, 

I  ^  3  tone  philosophicaUy  amiable,  and  with  something 

I  *hich  he  meant  to  pass  for  a  smile  trembling  on  his  lipsp 

ventured  to  inquire  whether  Sir  Harry  had  been  received 

^ith  the  warmth  be  expected  by  his  fair  friends  ? 

**  Indeed,  I  was,''  said  Sir  Harry, 

"  Heatly  f  **  said  Lady  Almeria,  emphatically, 

'^  indeed !  *'  said  Miss  Leech,  in  nearly  the  same  tone 

^^  voice* 

SaCOND  SERIES,  X 
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"  I  caniiidly  avow/'  said  Sir  Harry,  '*  I  am  abaokteSy 
aghamed  of  my  success  in  that  quarter/' 

"  I  doubt  it,  Sir  Harry,"  said  her  Ladyship*  "  Mjtm 
lia^l  succeeded  I  am  sure  you  would  oot  confess  it»" 

"  You  would  but  do  me  justice.  Lady  Almeria,  said  Sir 
Harry,  **  in  believing  so  inucb  ^ood  of  me,  were  the  cas« 
an  ordinary  one  :  but  here,  io  endeavouring  to  rescue  that 
ungrateful  gentleman  from  perdition,  I  have  fallen  into  aa 
affair  so  extraordinary,  that  there  seems  no  necessity  &r 
observing  the  common  rules  oi'  society/* 

*'  So  depraved,*'  said  Lady  Almeria* 

"  Dear,  dear  I  sighed  Miss  Leech, 

"  The  dieiculty,  and,  indeed,  the  only  ooe,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  "  which  has  arisen  in  the  case,  as  far  a^  I  am  cod- 
cemed,  is  the  misfortune  under  which  I  labour  in  having 
excited  a  nearly  equal  affection  in  the  mother  a^d  the 
daughter/' 

''  For  shame  I  Sir  Harry,"  said  Milford,  absolutely 
shocked  at  such  an  imputation. 

"  Monstrous  T'  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria- 

"  Terrible  !'*  said  Miss  Leech* 

**  It  is  true,  upon  my  honour/'  said  Dartford,  seriously 
and  solemnly,  and  with  such  seriousness  and  such  solem- 
mity  as  to  startle  even  Henry :  "  and,''  conliaued  he,  «*  ta 
show  how  liberal  I  am  in  my  feelings  towards  my  friends. 
Lady  Almeria — let  it  go  no  fuither^I  have  made  my  elec- 
tion— the  mother  is  mine/' 

"  What,  Sir!''  said  Milford,  reddening  with  angeTp 
'*  and  to  whom  do  you  propose  to  surrender  the  daughter? 

'*  To  whom,  my  dear  Milford,  but  to  him  who  adoi^ 
iier?"  said  the  Baronet, 

"  Do  not  insult  me  here^  Sir,"  said  Henry ;  "  it  » 
imlike  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  those  h 
whose  society  I  cannot  resent  such  indelicacy/' 

"  Indelicacy  t"  said  Dartford,  ''  mydearieliow,  I  nene' 
was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life/' 

"  What,  Sir,''  said  Milford/^  do  you  suppose  tna  base, 

Tile,  and  mean  enough  to  listen  to  a  proposal  which  it  is 

even  in  the  highest  degree  improper  to  mention  befo» 

'\eae  ladies?"  " 
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*'  I  am  unconsdous  of  any  impropriely/*  said  Sir  Harry. 
'*  Does  your  Ladyship  imagine  me  to  have  transgressed 
the  most  ri^d  decorum  iti  my  obserfation  upon  the  subject 
of  my  most  disinterested  ayrrender  ?" 

"  Umph  !"  said  her  Ladyship,  fi 

**  Hem  !'*  said  Miss  Leech.  " 

**  At  all  events/'  said  Henry,  "  pntting^  the  supposed 
indelicacy  out  of  the  question,  if  such  be  really  the  cha- 
racters of  these  people,  I  must  leave  all  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  triumph  exclusively  to  you,  Sir  Harry/* 

**  Very  proper,  indeed,  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry, "  oa 
the  score  of  dignity," 

'*  So  proper  is  it*  and  so  determined  am  I,  Sir,"  said 
Henry,  rising,  **  to  act  upon  what  1  feel  to  be  the  ri^ht 
|irineiple,  that  since  yon  have  thus  miraculously  esta- 
blished yourself  in  the  favour  of  the  Rosemores,  you  may  I 
also  be  the  bearer  of  my  resolution  never  to  have  the  ' 
slightest  future  commnnicatioa  with  them  ;  but^  Sir  Harry, 
at  the  same  time  understand,  that  ^if  hereafter  I  discover 
that  I  have  been  duped  or  deceived^ " 

^*  You  certainly  have  not  been  either  deceived  or  be- 
trayed by  me/'  said  Sir  Harry  s  ''but,  Milford,  1  will  en- 
deavour, as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  atone  for  this  cruel 
deveiopment  of  infidelity  and  fickleness  to  which  1  have 
been  instrumental,  by  making  an  offer  which  perhaps  may 
iieet  with  Lady  Almeria's  consent  and  countenance,  and 
by  your  acceptance  of  which,  we  may  yet  be  friends,  and 
Kfen  connexions*  I  have  a  daugliter.  Sir,  equal,  1  Batter 
myself,  to  MissRosemore  in  person,  talents,  virtueSj  and 
accomplishments, — if  it  be  any  reparation  to  you,  I  ofter 
yon  her  handp" 

^' Sir  Harry  r  said  Milford. 

'*  Sir  Harry  T*  said  Lady  Almeria. 

'*  Sir  Harry  1"  said  Miss  Leech, 

"  I  am  serious,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  Sir  Harry  ;  '*  and 
perhaps  your  sceptical  son  himself  will  give  more  attentioa 
to  the  proposal  when  J  add^  that  my  daughter  loves  him 
fondly  and  devotedly,  and  that  their  union  h  the  object 
nearest  Maria  Rosemore's  heart." 
&  ''  What  does  it  mean  V  said  Lady  Almeriap 
K  x2 
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"  Maria  Rose  more  wmh  me  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
youra/'  said  Miiford,  **  wliom  I  have  never  aeen  V^ 

'*  Seen  I''  cried  Sir  Harry,  **  you  have  seen  her  a  thou- 
sand times ;  nay,  inore,  you  love  her  as  fondly  and  dle^ 
votedlyas  she  loves  you,  and  moreover  have  confessed  it/' 

"  Mercy  on  us  !*^  said  Lady  Almeria. 

**  Oht  dear  T'  cried  Miss  Leech. 

"  It  is  true,  Milford,  all  true/'  said  the  Baronet.  "  Your 
conduct  throughout  the  affair  has  been  honourable  and 
excellent ;  and  you  deserve  her*" 

"  Who  V*  exclaimed  Milford. 

*'  My  daug;hter/*  said  Sir  Harry,  *^  Have  I  your  per- 
mission, Lady  Almeria,  to  introduce  her?" 

"  Indeed  have  you/'  said  her  Ladyship- 
Sir  Harry  stepped  backwards  to  the  door,  and  throwing 
it  open,  presented  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Mil  ford  and 
his  mother — Maria  Rosemore. 

The  poor  girl,  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  ran  involuu* 
tarily  towards  Milford,  who  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Lady 
Aimer ia  arose  from  her  seat,  and  Miss  Leech  put  tip  her 
fan  before  her  face*  Sir  Harry  was  not  a  moment  behind, 
but  leading  Mrs*  Rose  more  up  to  Lady  Almeria,  presented 
her  to  her  Ladyship,  who  started  as  if  site  had  seen  a 
spectre- 

-  *  Lady  Dart  ford  1"  exclaimed  her  Ladyship. 

It  was  so.  Id  the  secluded  and  abandoned  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  and  Maria,  the  wandering  libertine  had  found  his 
wife  and  daughter.  The  scene  was  agitating  beyood  de- 
scription. Lady  Dart  ford,  nearly  fainting,  felt  on  her 
knees  beside  her  husband,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  her 
lips ;  while  Milford  supported  the  fainting  Maiia  in  his 
arms*  At  which  juncture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Matthew  Grojan 
suddenly  entered  the  room ;  and  when  he  beheld  the  kneel- 
ing' groups  and  swooning  ladies,  locked  in  the  arms  of 
lovers  and  husbandSj  not  the  least  comprehending  what  it 
could  possibly  mean,  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  groan  he  uttered  are  perfectly  indescribable, 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen!  good  people  I  good  folks!" 
exclaimed  be,  in  a  tone  of  absolute  horror,^ — "  Oh  I  pray 
remember  that  thb  is  the  Imperial  Hotel — that*^ — " 
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"  I  mil  remember  all,**  said  Sir  Harry ;  '*  be  silent  for 
the  moment,  honest  Grojan  ^  our  feeling  are  too  much 
for  US-" 

"  And  for  me  too,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Matthew;  and, 
tur&ing  round  to  Miss  Rosemore,  whose  head  still  hung 
oa  Milford*s  shoulder,  "  Come,  Miss,"  said  he,  "  come, 
don't  you  go  for  to  do  this  aort  of  thin^.  Oh,  dear  I  oh, 
dear  I  how  very  incorrect  V* 

"You  will  soon  find  that  nothing  is  incorrect,  Mr*  Gro- 
jan," said  Miss  Leech ;  which  was  the  first  spontaneous 
and  independent  speech  she  had  ventured  to  make  for  the 
kit  six  weeks  of  her  natural  life. 

'*To  be  sure  he  will.  Miss  Leech,"  said  her  Ladyship 
snappishly :  "  there  was  hardly  any  necessity  for  an  ex- 
planatioa  to  the  landlord,  I  should  think.  Ma'am*" 

**  None  in  the  least,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech ;  ready  to 
sink  through  the  floor. 

**  Am  1  alive  I  "  said  Lady  Dartford  :  "  have  I  lived  to 
Bee  this  ? " 

**  Why,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan, "  I  must  confess  it  is  all 
very  surprising," 

"  Beloved  of  my  lifel"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry,  addressing 
his  daughter,  '^come  to  my  anns,  my  dearest,  dearest 

This  invitation  went  to  Grojan's  heart;  but  when  he 
eaw  the  agitated  girl  actually  bound  from  Mil  ford  into  the 
embrace  of  her  father,  who  loaded  her  with  caresses,  the 
groan  be  uttered  was  still  more  appalling  than  the  first* 

"  What  power  on  earth  shall  separate  us  now  1 "  said 
Sir  Harry,  drawing  towards  him  in  a  warm  embrace  his 
wife  and  daughter, 

**  Dear,  dear  I  *'  said  Grojan  :  "  only  think  what  ihall 
Ido?" 

"  Now,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  Milford,  "  that  this  happj 
discovery  has  considerably  altered  the  position  of  the  se* 
eluded  ladies,  perhaps  there  will  be  no  objection — — " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  **  here  is  an  end  of 
all  my  doubts  and  fears.     Sir  Harry,  Lady  Dartford " 

**  Lady  Dartford  1 ''  exclaimed  Grojan  ;  and  be  jumped, 
^lually  jumped  with  joy.    **  Lady  Dartford  l     What  is 
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— that— that  Sir  Harry's  wife— and  hisdaugMer?— Tsfliat 
the  mlik- and -water  woman  ^  that  your  Ladyship  every 
day — -' 

*'  Hnsh,  hush,  Mr.  Grojm  I "  said  Lady  Almeria ;  "  no- 
body rejoices  more  sincerely  than  J  do  at  this  happy  aad 
eittraordinary  meetifto^  and  reconciliation  ;  rt  was  what  i 
always  wished  and  longed  for  whenever  I  saw  Sir  Hany^ 
or  spoke  of  him  ;  didn't  I,  Misi  Leech  ?  "  jM 

**  Always,  my  Ijady/*  said  Miss  Leech.  ^ 

**  What  a  lesson  this  is,'*  said  Sir  Harry,  "  to  the  ITher* 
tine  and  libeller  of  his  fellow  creatures!  '  How  strongly il 
speaks  to  the  heart,  and  how  gi'alefal  am  I  that  the  cot* 
reetion  has  so  seasonably  arrived.  We  liave  all  felt  the 
fihiness  which  grows  upon  us  after  a  first,  and  perhaps 
iinintentioBal,  neglect  of  ao  old  acquaintance,  Tita* 
wears  on ;  the  breach  between  us  widens  ;  till  at  huph. 
the  intervening  distance  becomes  so  great,  that  life  itwlf 
is  hardly  long  enough  to  ^ive  us  the  opportunity  of  re- 
tracing it,  A  coldness,  arising  from  no  fault  of  hers,  bal 
from  a  truant  disposition  and  unsettled,  habits  of  my  own, 
singularly  improved  by  the  course  of  service  which  called 
me  to  the  Peninsula,  separated  me  from  this  kind  and 

,         aiFectionate  woman ;  a  multiplicity  of  concurring  incideiita 

led  me  to  tliink  mjj self  neglected,  I  was  courted  and 
fialtered  by  those  who  cared  less  for  me, — i  was  caught 
by  the  show  of  feelings  which  they  made;  and,  by  degrees, 
the  distance  between  me  and  mine,  of  which  I  hiife 
just  spoken,  was  increased  by  time,  until  the  embaira*- 
jnent  of  explanation,  and  the  fear  of  reproof,  presented 

tthem selves  as  insurmountable  objections  to  any  nego^ 
tion  on  jni/  part.  But  I  have  prayed  for  this — have  longed 
for  such  a  moment ;  although,  lest  my  corapaniona  in  vice 
and  folly  should  upbraid  me  with  the  crimes  of  sentimeiit 
ftnd  feeling,  I  have  for  years  stifled  the  best  emotions  of 
my  heart/* 
**  Well,*'  said  Grojan,  "who  would  ever  have  thou^W 
to  hear  such  words  come  oat  of  yonr  mouth.  Sir  Harry  I 
"  When  1  recollect,'*  continueci  Sir  Harry,  ''  how  1  hurt 
vilified  and  traduced  these  innocent  sufferers,  I  scarcely 
dare  look  upon  them  :  you,  Milford,  must  assist  me iath* 
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banning  task  of  soothing  away  all  past  bitternesses* 
Lady  Almeria,  our  child  re  d  love  each  otbeTj  what  shall  W0 
ity  ?  '' 

*'  Gome  to  my  arms,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  Lady  Almeria 
to  Maria-  '*  Henry,  yon  have  eirinced  what  1  always  gave 
you  credit  for — an  admirable  taste  and  judc;ment — now 
reap  the  benefits  of  your  discernment ;''  saying-  which,  her 
Ladyship  affectionately  placed  Maria's  hand  in  that  of  her 
son, 

*^  How  moving  I"  said  Leech  aside  to  Grojan  ;  the  only 
fereon  by  whom  she  was  ever  in  the  smallest  degree  at- 
teided  to. 

"  It  beats  philosophy  J  Ma'am/'  said  Grojan,  wiping  \m 
eyes  ;  and  seeing  that  his  fair  friend  was  really  overcome 
by  her  feelings ^  he  added  in  a  whisper,  **  Keep  np  your 
ipirits.  Ma'am,  111  send  some  of  my  boys  to-morrow  to 
Farmer  Gregson's  marsh;  to  try  and  pick  up  enough  of 
your  little  favourites  to  make  a  nice  little  dish  for  you/* 

Xjady  Almeria  overheard  this  insinuating  proposal  to 
the  toad-eater,  and  in  a  moment  anticipated  what  would 
fcdiow ;  therefore,  seizing  her  fair  dependant  by  the  hand, 
lier  Ladyship  exclaimed,  "  Isn't  she  quite  charming  Miss 
Leech  r 
"  Fascbatiog,  my  Lady,"  was  of  course  the  rejoinder. 
"  And  DOW  J  Grojan/*  said  Sk  Harry,  "  instead  of  quit- 
ting your  Imperial  Hotel,  we  will  continue  to  make  it  our 
head -quarters  for  some  time,  having,  as  I  hope  yoti  at  last 
perceive,  made  it  evident  that  every  thing  is  quite  correct/' 
*^Sir,  I  am  both  satisfied  and  happy,"  said  Grojan, 
"And  I/'  said  Lady  Dartford,  *'  return  yon  ray  sincere 
thanks^  Mr*  Grojan,  for  the  honest  interest  you  took  in 
niy  welfare  J  and  that  of  my  poor  child  :  you  now  of  course 
aee  and  appreciate  my  motives  for  acting  as  I  did  *  and 
^  I  most  truly  feel  and  value  all  your  good  intentions,  I 
hope  to  convince  you    that,  though   appearances   were 

against  me, '' 

"Yon  were  quite  correct,"  added  Bir  Harry  : — "  and 
^OTf,  Lady  Alraeria,  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  I  am 
^^ga§ed  to  yonr  petit  stfuper J  and  though  I  have  failed  in 
sending  Mil  ford  an  invitation  to  my  wife's  conversazianef 
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I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  that  lady  and  her  daaghtefJ 
an  invitation  to  yourB." 

"  Oh  1  Sir  Harry,*'  said  Grojan,  the  saint  breaking  out 
at  laEt ;  "  what  would  you  have  said,  had  any  thittf 
wrong  happened  to  that  sweet  creature  in  consequence  <rf 
your  goings-on  ?" 

"  A  truce  with  your  preaching,  Mr,  Grojan,"  said  Sir 
Harry :  "  and  since  you  have  abandoned  the  pulpit  for 
the  bar,  go  your  ways  and  see  the  banquet  prepared," 

"Banquet  1 — Oh  !  there  shall  be  such  a  collection," 
said  Grojan ;  **  now  I  am  really  happy } — and,  Misft 
Leech,  Ma'am,"  added  be,  whispering,  "  depend  oa%  pa 
ehall  have  the  toads  ;  I  know  your  taste — you  shan*t  be 
baulked  ; — and  you,  Ma*am/*  continued  he,  addressinj 
Lady  Dartford,  "  shall  have  your  milk-and-water  re| 
Jarly  every  day,  because  I  know  you  like  ikat,*' 

*' Stuff  T'  said  Lady  Almeria ;  *' pray,  Sir^  leave 
ing  nonsense,  and  retire." 

"  I  will.  Madam,  since  your  Ladyship  desires  it," 
Grojan ;  **  I  know  my  place — but  upon  such  an  occasM 
as  this,  when  my  doubts  and  fears  are  all  calmed,  I  may^ 
perhaps,  be  allowed  a  little  liberty  in  ray  own  bouse;  tod 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  beard  this  day,  I  shall  leani 
more  than  ever  to  value  the  proverb,  which  says— *  The 

TONGUE  OF  THE  EVIL  SPEAKER  IS  NO  SLA1?DI;r/  " 
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PASSION  AND  PRINCIPLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Our  labours  you  witli  sicldy  eyes  behold. 
And  dunk  them  our  dishonour,  which  indeed 
Are  the  protractive  trials  of  the  gods 
To  prove  heroic  constancy  in  man. 

Dbtden. 

Amovgst  the  laborious,  honourable,  and  ill-paid  pro- 
fessions to  wbich  men  of  ability  devote  their  time  and 
talents,  that  of  a  schoolmaster  is,  perhaps,  d^  most  tke- 
wme  and  worst  rewarded.  To  expatis^e  here  upon  the 
perpetaal  misery  of  hearing  the  same  lessons  repeated 
daify,  for  the  whole  course  of  one's  natural  life,  enlivened 
«iily  by  the  different  occupations  of  correcting  bad  exer- 
c»es  or  poHslong  nonsense  verses,  would  be  quite  need- 
fes :  first,  because  it  would  be  impossible  in  tenns 
adequately  strong  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  an  ex- 
iBlence;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  to  the  profes- 
W)a8d  labours  of  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Scxnerville  House  Aca- 
^my,  that  I  have  any  disposition  particularly  to  call  the 
«ttenti<m  of  my  readers. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  country  town  (I  hope  it  has 
**«en  observed  how  carefully  I  conceal  the  names  of 
phoes),  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  my 
^nd  Mr.  Rodney,  had  for  many  years  governed  the 
^ool  whidi,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  taste  for 
^  names  and  elegant  definitions,  had  of  late  years  been 
*^gttifiedwith  the  high-sounding  title  just  mentioned;  and 
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had,  during  his  lengthened  dominion  therein,  whipped 
into  the  world  several  pupils  who  had  done  him  much; 
honour,  and  contributed,  as  well  by  their  example  as  by 
sending ^Aei>  children  in  turn  to  his  "Academy,"  to  raise 
his  reputation  and  increase  his  income. 

His  family,  independently  of  the  little  boys,  oiinsisted  of 
a  wife  and  daughter. — Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  three 
children,  but  one  only  survived;  and,  as  is  seldom  the 
case  when  a  mortality  occurs  in  the  family,  she  that  was 
spared  was  the  flower  of  the  flock.  She  was  perfectly 
fascinating,  and  yet  she  was  not  what  young  novel  readers 
would  call  a  heroine ;  for  she  had  little  pretension,  al- 
though her  talents  and  accomplishments  would  have 
justified  an  abundance  of  airs,  and  a  confidence  in  herself 
to  which  she  was  a  perfect  stranger. 

Mrs.  Rodney,  her  mother,  was  a  lady  exemplary  and 
domestic,  and  as  methodical  and  mechanical  in  all  her 
movements,  as  if  she  had  been  actually  wound  up  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  through  certain  evolutions 
until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She  was  always  at  the 
breakfast-table  to  see  the  boys  fairly  served  with  their 
plank-like  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  jorums  of  milk. 
She  always  carved  their  dinners ;  during  which  ceremony 
she  dressed  herself  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  apron  with 
a  bib  and  sleeves.  In  the  due  execution  of  this  office  she 
properly  apportioned  the  fat  and  the  lean,  administered 
with  care  the  lumps  of  preparatory  pudding,  and  produced 
ninety-two  cuts  from  every  shoulder  of  full-grown  mutton 
which  was  sent  to  table. 

She  again  presided  at  supper  in  the  hall;  and  when 
the  little  boys  went  to  bed  she  did  duty  as  mother  to 
them,  and  every  evening  received  their  parting  kisses.  In 
short,  never  did  she  rest  until  ten  o'clock;  when  Mr. 
Rodney,  relieved  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  regularly 
supped  in  his  own  parlour  in  the  bosom  of  his  familjV 
leaving  to  all  his  tender  charges  the  delights  of  sleq»,  and 
the  smell  of  his  evening  repast,  with  which  the  air  of  the 
great  hall  and  staircase  was  always  savourily  scented. 

One  poor  boy,  indeed,  fared  differently  from  the  rest  of 
"Hodney's  pupils,  and  when  his  son  died,  seemed,  as  it 
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were,  In  some  measure^  to  repair  the  loss.    This  boy  was 
called  Francis  Welsted ;  he  was  the  orphan  child  of  an  old 
ftiend  of  Rodney's,  who  had  died  in  distressed  circum- 
stancesy  and  Rodney  brought  the  boy  home,  and  reared 
him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own,  even  while  he  had  a  son 
himself.     Surely  it  was  not  unnatural  when  the  pride  of 
hig  heart  was  snatched  from  him,  that  he  should  love  this 
Uttle  orphan  better  than  he  did  before,  and  better  than  he 
loved  any  of  his  fellows;  for  he  had  been  the  favourite 
friend  and  constant  companion  of  his  own  poor  William^ 
had  shared  with  him  the  favours  of  the  parlour  and  the 
delights  of  Mrs.  Rodney's  tea-table ;  and  when  his  play- 
mate died,  Welsted  still  kept  his  place  at  the  domestic 
board,  although  his  co-mate  had  been  taken  away ;  and 
time  rolled  on,  and  Francis  grew;  and,  as  it  was  but  plain 
and  natural  that  in  time  he  would, — Francis  became  a 
man.     From  a  first -form  boy  he  rose  to  the  sixth  form; 
and  thence  unconsciously,  having  no  other  pursuit,  no 
other  home,  no  other  prospects,  at  length  became  usher  to 
Mr.  Rodney,  at  Somerville  House ;  in  which  capacity  my 
reader  is  destined  to  find  him  on  the  day  of  his  introduc- 
tion, seated  in  his  wonted  place,  enjoying  the  calm  de^ 
lights  of  the  Rodney  circle,  and  the  prescribed  tumbler  of 
red  wine  negus,  which  was  nocturnally  swallowed  by  each 
of  the  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Rodney  and  Fanny  dividing  the 
third  goblet  between  them : — all  such  goblets  having  been 
prepared  with  infinite  care  and  regularity  by  the  elder  of 
the  two  ladies  herself. 

Mrs.  Rodney  was  a  pattern  of  excellence,  but  she  had 
a  few  peculiarities ; — one  consisted  in  always  speaking  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth,  regardless  of  circumstances  or 
consequences;  and  the  other,  in  never  permitting  any 
human  being  to  he  happy  or  comfortable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever,  at  the  same  time  wishing  them 
^th  all  her  heart  to  be  both.  As  for  Rodney  himself,  he 
vas  beside  a  schoolmaster,  a  poet,  and  had  published  a 
small  volume  of  little  ballads  which  had  made  a  noise  in 
certain  circles.  He  was  patronized  by  a  great  Lord  resi- 
dent in  his  neighbourhood,  and  what  was  much  more  im- 
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poctaiittoapoet<tf  AlfclfttBy  byagseatLady;  butthn 
be  talked  poetry,  whkk,  aHhoHgh  it  was  thought  Tery  fbe 
in  eompany,  was  somewhat  tiresome  in  private  life^  (^ 
thb  fieuliiig  his  daughter  Fanny  and  his  nriier  Wekted  were 
qmte  aware,  and  oecasionaUy^  when  he  was  *^  off  at  scoTe," 
their  eyes  would  meet — eyes  will  meet  sometimes — and 
Fanny  felt  consdous  that  she  was  doing  wrongs  and  Wd- 
nSttA.  fek  that  he  was  occasionally  very  near  laughing  m  a 
wrong  place ;  and  yet  Rodney  saw  not,  fek  not  the  d>- 
solute  nselessness  of  walkmg  on  stilts  over  dry  gnmod, 
tiie  trick  to  which  he  was  so  mightily  addicted. 

*^  There's  a  viridity  of  intdlect,"  said  Rodney  one  even* 
ing  after  supper,  ^'  about  young  Brashleigh,  Mr.  Welsted, 
which  is  hi^y  refreshing;  a  single-mindedness  truly 
touching,  a  newness  of  sentiment  in  all  his  sayings,  strong 
excitatory  of  that  agreeable  feeling  whi<m  it  is  hardly 
wkhin  the  scope  of  Ismguage  adequately  to  define !" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  he  is  a  good,  clever  boy 
in  hts  way." 

^  It  is  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  power  of  his  mind,'' 
said  (or  rather  sang)  Rodney,  ^^  as  its  characteristics, 
which  force  thansdves,  as  it  were,  upon  our  att^ititm. 
There  is  an  originality  about  him  which  reminds  one  of 
tliat  beautiful  ^Kpression  of  Goethe  when  speaking  of  a 
gwrl  (so  he  pronounced  it),  iie^  from  the  country,  with 
all  her  rural  recolleetions  strong  upon  her,  who  sees  fiir 
the  first  time  a  great  and  populouscity.  The  timid  ^ing, 
instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  vastitude  of  die  multi- 
fiftrious  objects  by  which  ^e,  poor  tender  pasBiTe  creatore, 
is  environed,  turns  to  h^r  anxious  parent  with  an  air  of 
hentation,  and  one  of  those  soul^fraught  looks  whieh  con- 
vey, as  it  were,  direct  to  the  mind  the  whole  sentiment 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  reflected,  and  she  says,  irith 
idl  the  modest  simplicity  inherent  in  a  ereatme  » 
genuine  and  new — ^  Mother,  I  wish  we  were  safe  at 
home  i'  There's  a  delicacy  in  the  turn  of  that  doughty 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  naturr''  (so  he  proaounesd 
it)  <^  which  are  quite  captivating :  such  is  the  intellectoal 
originality  of  young  Brashleigh !" 


«<  He  ^  a  ]»ee  boy/'  mA  Mts.  Rodney;  ''bi^  Fm 
g^  ■  Mottling  witt  hajppca  to  him;.  lie*U  nener  gniw^  up 
i  be  e  maju" 

<^  What    reason,   my  dear  Cordelia^'*   said  Bfldasy^ 

ha'vis  jam  for  so  paieliil  «  tnppoaitkiny  vlieifiwith  to 
loud  the  bdgklaiess  •of  kis  dawauig  life  ?" 

*^  Wivy,  be  is  <o  clever  ;—4ho8e  clever  dxildfen  nearer 
ome  to  good,**  said  Mrsw  Rodaey, 

^  His  gBaodfaj^fflr  k  devotedly  attached  to  hiniy''  said 

Who  408  graadfiaitlia  MWI^  tioie  will  show ;— whoei«r 
le  BHght  be,  no  sootier  was  his  name  mentioned  than  Mr. 
K^dsted  becaane  suddenly  and  violently  emb^urassed^ 
and  in  bis  s^tation  knocked  the  tea-spoon  oat  of  bis 
glasn  c^  negi^ 

**  A  very  gallant  officer  is  General  Brashleigfa/'  con- 
tiniied  Bod&ey;i — ^^'Sir  Frederick  &ashleigh  I  shoidd 
xalbegr  call  him,  anoe  I  see  he  has  received  the  cfaivalrons 
distinctieit  of  the  Bath,  and  an  appointment  to  a  high 
command  abroad." 

^  Qsm^  abroad  is  he  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rodsiey.  ^*  Poor  dear 
old  gentleman  i— -thea  I'm  sure  he'll  never  come  back 


'  These  are  gloomy  presentiments,  Mrs.  Rodney/'  said 
her  busband;  ^<I  see  no  particular  reason  why  a  nmn 
hale»  hearty^  and  vigorous,  as  Ae  ts,  shoidd  necessarily 
die  at  My-aiz." 

^*  Sixty-five,  Papa,  Fm  sure,"  said  Fanny  ;-^nd  im* 
Biediately  Welsted,  who  had  recovered  his  spoon,  began 
stiaring  the  last  few  drops  of  his  negus  most  assiduously, 
having  screwed  up  his  mouith  as  if  apprehensiiBe  of  some 
burnt  of  passion  from  the  head  of  the  house. 

"  Young  ladies,"  said  Rodney,  calmly,  and  placidly, 
''  are  no  j«idges  of  such  things. — 1  know  what  I  talk  of-^ 
he  is  under  fifty^seven,  and  as  I  before  said,  full  of  that 
ivrvotts  manhood  whidi  so  beautifully  characterizes  the 
warrior  chief." 

y  I  don't  know  wheth^  he  is  nervous,  Mr.  Rodney/' 
said  his  lady,  ''  but  I  know  he  is  very  bilious  at  times; 
and  as  for  his  health—" 
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<'  Look  at  his  face,  Mrs.  Rodney/'  said  the  Pedagogoe 
who  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself  beeame  quite' 
animated  in  the  discussion ;  *'  the  roseate  hue  of  bnlth 
suffuses  his  cheek." 

^'  Yes/'  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  ^*  he  has  got  a  red  fiice^ 
times,  to  be  sure,  but  that's  not  health,  Mr.  Rodney^-— it 
is  too  purple  to  be  wholesome.  Take  my  word  iot 
it,  some  of  these  fine  mornings  he'll  pop  off  suddenly." 

Welsted's  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  Fanny's  conn* 
tenance,  but  she  saw  not  their  expression.  There  was  a 
mystery  somewhere,  which  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  un- 
ravel for  the  entertainment  (it  may  be)  of  my  readers; 
but  perhaps  time  and  patience  will  do  that  piece  of  ser* 
vice  for  us. 

It  should  be  known — ^for  localities  are  most  important 
things,  and  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a 
tale,  as  painted  scenery  to  the  performance  of  a  drsuna— 
that  there  was,  lying  contiguous  to  Somerville  House 
Academy,  a  close,  or  field,  containing  eight  acres,  there 
or  thereabouts,  more  or  less,  which  close  was  bounded  on 
its  northern  side  by  the  wall  of  the  church-yard,-— one  of 
the  neatest  and  prettiest  church-yards  in  Christendom^ 
The  path  through  this  hallowed  receptacle  of  eariUy 
vanity  was  sheltered  by  thick  umbrageous  trees,  and  when 
the  moon — for  what  is  a  grove  without  a  moon  ? — ^**  threw 
her  refulgent  light"  around,  Fanny  Rodney,  whose  taste 
did  not  lie  among  slices  of  bread-and-butter  (thou^ 
Werter's  Charlotte's  did),  was  accustomed  to  stroll 
through  these  lonely  walks,  while  the  rising  generation  in 
her  father's  house  were  preparing  for  bed  by  staffing 
themselves  with  their  substantial  supper. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  but  as  they  then  thought  f(wr- 
tunately,  the  very  hour  at  which  this  meal  was  partaken 
of  by  the  boys,  was  that,  at  which  Francis  Webted  was 
first  released  from  his  scholastic  duties ;  for  Mrs*  Rodney 
was  considered  by  all  parties  perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  feeding,  and  Mr.  Rodnejr,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  exhibition,  always  examined  the 
sixth  form  exercises  himself,  in  his  parlour. 

The  force  of  habit  b  surprising.     When  mere  boy  and 
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gU,  fVa&k  and  Fanny  were  accustomed  to  stroll  round 
tile  olose  or  in  the  church-yard  during  this  brief  period 
of  reiaacation,  and  so  it  went  on,  and  they  continued  their 
rambles  unconscious  of  the  different  circumstances  in 
ifhieh  they  were  placed  by  the  flight  of  Time.  In  riper 
years  they  met  and  walked  and  talked,  on  other  subjects^ 
perhaps,  from  those  which  amused  their  minds  in  earlier 
days,  but  the  alteration  was  so  gradual,  the  change  so 
in^perceptible  in  its  progress,  that  when  Francis  Welsted 
at  length  discovered  that  the  lovely  and  amiable  daughter 
of  his  patron  and  protector  was  the  idol  of  his  manly 
heart,  he  trembled  at  the  consummation  he  so  devoutly 
yftt  imconsciously  wished. 

It  may  be  asked  why? — It  is  true  he  had  been  received 
iato  Rodney's  family  an  orphan,  and  his  parents  had  died 
in  distress ;  but  then  he  had  fitted  himself  to  be  the  very 
prc^  which  did  sustain  his  patron's  house,  and  even  to  be 
the  successor  to  his  honours  and  toils,  when  either  incli- 
nation or  nature  should  call  him  from  the  scene  of  his 
magbterial  authority.  But  there  are  secrets  they  say  in 
all  families, — ^how  they  remain  so,  in  this  talkative  world, 
if  they  ever  do,  I  know  not ; — what  the  particular  mys- 
tery was,  which  was  apparently  so  important  in  the 
Rodney  family,  the  following  conversation  may  perhaps 
help  to  unravel. 

Fanny  and  Francis  were  pursuing  their  accustomed 
walk  the  night  subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  reader 
was  introduced  to  them:  the  evening  was  mild  and 
serene,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  save  the  distant 
baricing  of  the  village  dogs,  and  as  they  approached  the 
termination  of  their  strtll,  the  young  couple  insensibly 
decreased  the  pace  at  which  they  had  been  proceeding, 
atid  lingered  near  the  stile  which  separates  the  close  from 
&e  church-yard. 

"Francis,"  said  Fanny,  **  you  are  unusually  out  of 
spirits  this  evening.  Has  my  father  said  any  thing  to 
vex  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  said  Welsted  ;  **  I  am  oppressed  by 
n»y  own  thoughts,  my  own  apprehensions,  my  own  sus- 
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iHcions ;  and  the  very  joy  of  this  hdfpj  moment  udds  new 
bitterness  to  my  presentiments.'^ 

**  Have  you  had  ill  news  from  any  one?"  asked  Fanny* 

*^  NewSy  Fanny  T'  said  Welsted,  *<  from  whom  sboidd  /  - 
bear  news  ?-**-I  am  an  orphan,  an  outcast^  a  beggar  ;-'^-4e 
creature  of  your  father's  bounty  1" 

'*  Why  talk  in  this  manner  to  me  V  saki  the  agitatsd 
girl,  who  felt  that  she  would  have  given  the  world,  had  it 
been  hers,  that  she  had  not  touched  upon  the  unlticky 
topic : — ^*'  do  I  not  know  all  your  history,  Francis?  hats 
we  not  been  brought  up  together  ?  are  we  not  like  brother 
and  sister  V* 

"  Fanny  !"  said  Welsted,  "  I  was  well  bom  thongh  fll 
provkled  for ;  my  heart  is  pure  and  blameless,  and,  thaaks 
to  your  excellent  father,  my  principles  have  been  streng^ 
enod  by  the  religbus  instruction,  and  moral  educatkm 
which  he  has  given  me.  But  it  is  because  we  are  it9t 
brother  and  sister  that  my  mind  is  disturbed,  disordered^ 
almost  deranged/' 

*'  Dear  Welsted,"  said  Fanny,  "what  can  you  mean? 
-^  what  ha0  occurred  to  cast  this  gloom  ova  yoar 
m'mdr 

*'  Fanny,"  said  the  devoted  young  man,  "  years  have 
passed  and  I  have  known  no  home  but  this^^-^ven  tbt 
turf  on  which  we  tread  is  familiar  to  my  eye*  Those 
trees,  that  venerable  tower  seem  identified  with  my  exist- 
ence ;  I  saw  them  as  a  child — here  too  I  first  saw  you,— 
but  years  have  passed  away,  and  though  all  things  around 
us  remain  the  same,  you  have  become  a  different  being." 

"  Changed  in  age,"  said  Fanny,  "  perhaps  in  figttit, 
and  in  face,— but  not  in  love  for  Francis  J" 

**  Love,  Fanny  I"  repeated  Welsted  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
anguish :  *'  Did  I  hear  it  right,— you  love  ?" 

**  As  I  should  love  my  poor  lost  brother,  William,  who* 
jfou  loved,"  said  Fanny. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  Francis. — He  pressed  her 
hand  fervently, — she  felt  him  tremble: — "IFe  cannot, 
must  not,  think  of  loving  thus-— do  not  delude  yoursei^ 
Fanny^  it  is  an  impossibility !" 
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^'Wckted,  for  pity's  sake  tell  me  what  is  it  yoo 
mean !''  said  Fanny.—**  You  are  ill  ?" 

"  No,  no,— -dearest,  dearest  girl,"  said  he, "  I  shall  be 
better  in  a  moment.  It  has  faien  all  madness  and  folly, 
—I  might  have  known  what  it  must  come  to/' 

'* Welsted,"  said  the  affectionate  giii,  ''what  have  I 
said  to  vex  and  agitate  you  thus  ?" 

"  You  love  me,  Fanny,"  sobbed  Welsted,  "  and  you 
have  owned  it !" 

Her  cheek  sank  upon  his  shoulder, — ^it  was  all  too  late 
to  retreat — ^the  doubt  was  over.  Yet  no  responsive  si^ 
re-echoed  that,  which  heaved  her  snowy  hoaom, — no  kiss 
of  reciprocal  afiection  pressed  her  cheek*  He  stood  as  if 
pftialyzedy  till  after  a  pause  he  gently  raised  her  burning 
forehead,  and  muttered  in  a  deep  and  bitter  tone  of  an* 
giririi,  as  she  leant  for  support  on  his  arm-^ 

"  God !  what  a  situation !" 

Those  in  whose  hearts  is  not  implanted  the  high  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  exemplary  Welsted  was  at  that  moment 
actuated,  will  marvel  at  his  difEculty  am^  perhaps  sneer 
St  his  distress.  Even  the  unsophisticated  Fanny  herself 
£dt  surprise  and  something  like  disappointment,  at  the 
at^arent  apathy  of  hun  whom  she  had  believed  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  and  in  whom  (for  disguise  with  my  reader 
it  useless)  shie  always  had  considered  (why,  she  hardly 
knew)  she  beheld  her  future  husband.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  which  agitated  her  at  the  moment 
were  not  unmixed  with  dread,  that  she  had  committed 
herself  by  an  avowal  of  unrequited  passion ;  she  trembled 
ttid  sobbed  violently :  but  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand 
by  Francis,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  mildly  imploring 
ker  to  be  tranquil,  smoothed  and  calmed  her  sorrow. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  compose  yourself,  Fanny  !*'  said 
Welsted.  '*  I  ought  to  have  known  all  this ;  I  ought  to 
have  seen  the  precipice  upon  the  edge  of  which  we  stood ; 
but  the  dreadful  step  was  covered  so  with  flowers  that  I 
was  not  conscious  of  my  danger  until  too  late." 

••  What  danger,  Francis  ?"  said  Fanny.  "  Am  I  de- 
spised by  you  ? — Only  say  the  word — " 

**  Despised !"  exclaimed  Welsted, —  "  adored  I  wor- 
Y  2 
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shipped !  No  human  being  since  earth  has  been  created 
can  harve  loved  more  fondly — more  tenderly  than  I  do.-^ 
Despise!— Oh,  Fanny!" 

**  Why  then  this  dreadful  agitation  V  said  the  san- 
guine girl. 

'*  The  crisis  has  arrived/'  said  he,  more  ardently  press- 
ing her  hand,  '^  this  is  the  last  of  it ! — We  must  part*" 

*'  God  forbid !"  said  Fanny. 

"  God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise,"  said  Welsted. 

"  Explain,"  sobbed  Fanny ;  "  what  have  I  said, — ^what 
have  I  done  ? — that  I  should  lose  the  companion  of  my 
youth,  the  beloved  of  my  heart  V* 

And  again  her  cheek  sank  on  his  shoulder,  and  again 
did  he  more  calmly  than  before  raise  her  drooping  head, 
and  implore  her  to  be  composed. 

*  Stay  a  moment,  Fanny,"  said  he,  "  let  the  breeze 
blow  on  your  face,  your  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  your  fore- 
head burns  and  beats : — stay,  stay,  and  I  will  speak." 
In  pity  do !"  said  the  unhappy  girl. 

"  Fanny,  idol  of  my  heart ! — for  such  you  are,"  said  he 
— and  even  he  was  moved  to  tears,  — "  you  saw  my 
gloom,  —  my  wretchedness,  —  indeed  I  could  not  hide 
them.  Ana  why  should  I  have  any  concealment  from 
you? — Look  round,  my  beloved,  see  those  well-known 
fields,  those  walks,  that  river ; — gaze  on  them  with  me 
this  night,  for  never  more  must  we  behold  them  to- 
gether." 

**  Why,  why  ?"  said  Fanny. 

**  You  shall  be  told,"  answered  he,  "  since  it  must  be 
so.  I  need  not  repeat  the  obligations  I  owe  to  your 
father,  I  cannot  even  enumerate  them, — I  owe  him  every 
thing ; — he  has  allowed  me  the  happiness  of  your  society, 
and  I  have  dared  to  feel  myself  your  equal." 

**  Equal !"  interrupted  Fanny. 

"  Stay,  dearest,  stay,"  continued  Francis ;  "  in  the 
course  of  our  lengthened  intimacy  that  feeling  has  been 
generated  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  I  hoped— 
I  feared ; — I  never  knew  till  this  night  how  blessed  I 
was ; — and  what  a  night  is  this,  in  which  to  be  convinced 
on  such  a  point !" 
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**  Why  ?"  said  Fanny :  "  be  assured  my  father  will  not 
disapprove  the  declaration  of  your  affection  for  me.  My 
mother,  whom  you  know  loves  you  as  a  son,  has  more 
than  once  spoken  to  me,  half  jestingly  to  be  sure,  of  the 
time  when  you  and  I  should  fill  their  places  here,  and 
visit  them  in  their  retirement." 

"  It  might  have  been,'*  said  Welsted ;  "  but  the  die  is 
cast,  you  must  never  now  be  mine." 
•*  Then  Francis,  I  will  vow — " 

**  You  must  not,  shall  not,"  interrupted  Welsted ;  ^*be 
calm,  dearest; — ^listen : — As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  bound 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  your  father,  by  every  feeling 
of  affection  to  you,  I  know  my  duty  to  both  of  ye  too 
well,  to  stay  another  day  beneath  his  roof, — to-morrow's 
noon  sees  my  departure." 

*♦  How  can  you  speak  thus  ?"  said  Fanny;  **  what  object 
can  you  have  in  such  conduct,  or  what,  indeed,  in  talking 
ofitr 

**  Your  welfare  and  prosperity,  Fanny,"  replied  her  de- 
voted Francis,  "are  the  objects;  if  I  stay  and  persevere 
in  maintaining  your  affection,  we  shall  marry,  and  not 
only  will  poverty  be  your  lot,  but  worse,  far  worse,  the 
curses  of  your  parents  will  be  upon  your  head." 
"  Why ;  answer  me,  why  ?" 

*'  An  alliance,  honourable  and  noble,  is  at  your  com- 
mand," said  Welsted ;  '^  I  know  more  than  you  suppose, 
— I  know  more  perhaps  than  even  your  father  himself 
knows  at  this  moment*  Before  the  whole  truth  breaks 
upon  him  I  ¥dll  go ;  never  shall  it  be  said  that  the  orphan 
whom  he  cherished  and  supported,  was  the  viper  in  his 
bosom  to  sting  his  fostering  hand." 

*•  Are  you  dreaming,  Francis  V  said  Fanny*  "  What 
alliance?" 

"  You  will  know  all  in  time,"  said  Welsted ;  "  the  offer 
is  at  hand,  and  you  must  accept  it;  because  the  accept- 
ance of  it  will  raise  you  to  a  rank  and  station  in  society 
which  you  are  well  qualified  to  fill ;  you  must  accept  it, 
because  it  will  be  the  ardent  desire  of  your  parents  that 
you  should  accept  it;  and,  above  all  other  reasons,  you 
^U8t  accept  it,  because  your  disobedience  will  not  only 
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entail  porerty  and  wretdiediiessy  but  sb  ttelf  upon  your 
head." 

*'  I  cannot— will  not—" 

«*  Stay,  Fanny,"  continued  he ;  "  I  am  finn,  nay  mote, 
I  am  desperate ; — your  refusal  would  kiil  yo«ir  father ;  re* 
collect  his  death  would  rest  on  me, — that  I,  like  a  bate, 
insidious,  ingrate,  nurtured  in  his  heart  and  house,  had 
stolen  his  child's  affections,  and  wedded  her  to  wretched- 
ness and  woe." 

*<  Oh,  bttt  Wdsted,"  said  Fanny,  ''  a  cottage  with 
yon—" 

**  I  will  not  hear  it,  dearest,"  replied  her  maddened 
lo^er :  *^  the  world,  if  they  knew  of  this,  would  set  me 
down  either  for  a  fooi  or  a  dullard,  unable  to  appreciate 
a  lovely,  amiable  creature,  like  my  adored  Fanny.  Be- 
lieve me,  dearest,  best  of  girls,  in  my  very  heart  of  hearts 
I  love  you,  and  therefore  will  I  not  mibject  you  to  the 
precarious  life  which  I  am  doomed  to  lead ;  therefore  will 
I  not  bring  down  upon  your  head  the  malediction  of  your 
parents ;  therefore  will  I  not  interfere  with  the  bright  pro* 
•pects  which  await  you." 

'^  What  earthly  offer  can  be  made  to  me,"  said  Fanny, 
**  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one  I  so  tenderly 
lover— 

**  —As  a  broths  V  interrupted  Francis. 

"  As  a  brother,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  cried  she 
eagerly. 

^  Then  we  must  part,  indeed,"  replied  he ;  <*  never  be- 
lieve the  insidious  trash  of  any  man  who  talks  of  loving 
like  a  bvodier:  after  what  hajs  passed  this  night,  the  de^ 
ception  would  not  avail  us  long.     Avoid  deceit  and  tem^ 

S prizing,  avoid  all  qualification  with  yourself;  be  assured, 
anny,  we  cannot  love  like  brother  and  sister ;  we  naut 
not  be  husband  and  wife, — therefore  must  we  part.** 

**  Surely  it  will  be  time  to  take  this  measure,"  said  she 
more  mildly,  '<  when  this  proposal  comes.  But  why  am  I 
to  accept — " 

"  I  have  already  said  why,  Fanny,"  said  Francis,— ^*  it 
is  for  your  good,  your  advancement,  the  advancement  of 
TOOT  family." 
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^  Hear  tae,  then,"  said  Fann^-^ 

And  he  wonld  have  listened,  perhaps,  not  to  be  shaken 
iam  his  determination,  bat  to  have  soothed  her  angnish,  had 
net  the  well-knovn  bell  which  summoned  the  establish- 
meot  to  praters,  pealed  throng  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
asud  warned  them  of  the  necessity  to  hasten  towards  the 
aecmstomed  parlour;  where  the  evening's  meal  would  soon 
l>e  waiting. 

"  Dry  thofse  tears,  my  best  beloved,"  said  Welsted, ''  w# 
liare  no  time  to  spare." 

'*  How  can  I  appear?"  said  Fanny— «<  it  will  be  seen 
tbai  I  have  been  crying." 

'•No  matter,  no  matter,"  said  Francis,  "  to-morrow  will 
Mt  all  to  rights !  and  God  be  merciful  to  me  under  the 
trial!  Hush,  hush  I"  he  added,  as  he  felt  her  bosom 
beave  rapidly ;  "  be  calm,  be  cairn,  my  dearest,  dearest 
lowe."  ^nd  when  they  reached  the  side  gate,  he  drew  her 
closer  to  his  heart,  and  uttering  a  short  and  fervent  prayer 
to  Heaven  for  her  happiness,  impressed  one  burning  k»s 
ufon  her  trembUng  lips,    it  was  the  fir8t,-.the  last  I 


CHAPTER  II. 

What  tfaough  Ae  banter  fly, 

TIm  strickea  atar  bUiedg  oa ; 
Th'  imprMskn  tMt  tboo  letr^f  t  upon  my  co^ 
lies  there  90  deep,  so  lirehr,  end  so  fjull, 
That  memory  recalls  no  other  tboagbt 
Bat  only  lore,  and  only  lore  of  thee. 

Famhy,  as  it  might  be  imagined,  was  unable  to 
appear  at  the  supper-table;  she  could  not  rally  her  spirits 
•^*4ihe  felt  abashed,  miserable^  hdf  guilty.  There  was 
iCHnething  so  extraordinary  in  jWelsted's  conduct  — 
something  so  unaccountable,  that  she  yas  distracted,  tor- 
mented, fevered ;  in  vain  she  essayed  to  rouse  herself  from 
the  weight  of  her  contending  feelings,  and  hastily  undress- 
ing, threw  herself  into  bed,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  pillow. 
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which  was  for  the  first  time  bedewed  with  tears  of  lovi— 
of  avowed,  and  as  she  then  believed,  unrequited  love. 

The  servant  had  no  sooner  announced  to  the  party  as- 
sembled, that  Miss  Fanny  was  not  well^  and  had  gone  to 
bed,  than  Mrs  Rodney  bustled  up  to  her  room,  and  began 
Pinnockizing  her  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude. 
"  Quite  sure  you  did  not  get  your  fe6t  damp,  my  dear?" 
— *'  Sit  in  a  draught,  my  love  V — **  Read  too  long,  per- 
haps V* — "  Eat  any  thing  that  disagreed  with  you  ?"— 
"Those  mushrooms  at  dinner,  couldn't  be  toadstools?'^ 
— "  Do  you  think  sherry  makes  you  ill  V — these  and  ten 
thousand  similar  questions  did  Mrs.  Rodney  ask,  of  which 
the  repetition  may  be  well  spared.  They  indicated  that 
tenderness  which  is  inherent  in  mothers,  but  under  the 
circumstances,  tortured  the  afflicted  girl  more  than  any 
bodily  ill  she  had  ever  endured. 

She  got  off,  eventually,  upon  condition  of  swallowing 
at  least  half  a  pint  of  hot  white- wine-whey,  and  being  co- 
vered up  with  four  layers  of  blankets  and  quilts :  Mrs. 
Rodney  having  decided  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
that  the  whole  of  Fanny's  disorder  proceeded  from  sudden 
and  violent  cold  ;  which,  "  she  had  no  doubt,  if  not  taken 
care  of  in  time,  would  turn  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  poor 
daughter  in  three  days."  Indeed  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  suffering  girl  escaped  immediate  venesection, 
which  was  twice  threatened  during  the  course  of  her 
anxious  mother's  consolatory  conversation. 

All  the  attentions  paid,  all  the  remedies  admmistered, 
Mrs.  Rodney  returned  to  the  supper-table,  which  was  co- 
vered as  usual  with  substantial  fare.  A  new  and  unusual 
visiter,  however,  graced  the  board.  Master  Brashleigh 
had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  to  supper — ^he  had  evinced  such 
extraordinary  originality  of  idea  in  the  composition  of  t 
theme  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  that  his  delighted 
preceptor  could  not  refrain  from  bestowing  upon  him  tbc 
signal  and  singular  distinction  of  an  invitation  to  eat 
roasted  fowl  and  egg  sauce  with  the  family,  as  a  reward 
for  the  almost  supernatural  precocity  of  genius  which  be 
^  ad  displayed  in  his  exercise. 
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.This  was  what  Mr.  Rodney  aaid^said  he  said  it  in  his 
most  figurative  style,  and  in  the  most  florid  language;  and 
Welsted  never  was  more  convinced  of  the  poetical  talent 
of  his  superior,  than  at  the  moment  when  his  eulogy  upon 
Master  Brashleigh's  merits  was  concluded.  Indeed  the 
sadden  patronage  and  indulgence  of  the  wayward  urchin 
were  intimately  connected  in  Welsted's  mind,  with  the 
subject  of  his  present  sorrow  and  determination. 

'*  Have  you  relished  your  supper,  Brashleigh  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  Yes  Ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy.  • 
"  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  be  ill  in  the  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Rodney ;  '^  if  you  are,  we  must  send  for  Mr.  Dawson 
to  give  you  some  physic," 

'*  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  that,  Cordelia/' 
said  Mr.  Rodney,  patting  Master  Brashleigh  on  the  head 
paternally ;  but  if  there  be,  Brashleigh  has  a  sufficient 
sense  of  moral  obligations  to  take  whatever  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  a  superior  in  age  and  authority,  with^- 
out  murmuring  or  hesitation." 

"  Oh  yes^  Sir,"  said  Brashleigh ;  and  after  a  small  glass 
of  negus  with  a  very  little  wine  in  it,  the  bell  was  rung  for 
Mrs.  Enoch,  and  the  young  gentleman  retired.  Welsted's 
insuperable  dulness  at  supper  was  seen  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  after  the  aeparture  of  his  pupil  the  poet 
rallied  him  somewhat  inopportunely  about  love,  in  a  strain 
worthy,  however,  of  his  muse  in  one  of  her  happiest 
flights,  and  concluded  by  charging  him  with  a  sly  pen- 
chant  for  Miss  Ann  Tucker,  one  of  the  bouncing,  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters  of  the  farmer,  whose  premises  adjoined 
the  school. 

This  was  striking  the  master-chord,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty Welsted  preserved  sufficient  calmness  under  the  ac- 
cusation, to  conduct  himself  as  an  usher  should  conduct 
himself  to  the  principal  of  such  an  establishment  as  Somer- 
ville  House  Academy.  Of  one  thing  it  convinced  him,  that 
DO  suspicion  had  been  excited  in  the  old  gentleman's  mind 
of  any  attachment  in  the  quarter  where  it  really  existed, 
and  he  felt  grateful  for  it,  however  much  surprised  that 
the  intimacy  should  so  long  have  subsisted  without  giving 
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rtie  to  a  topposition  in  tine  miad  of  Fanny's  ptneAtf,  Auk 
it  might  terminate  as  in  fact  it  had  terminated.  He  woaU 
not  have  manrelied  at  this  bad  be  known  the  world:  wnA 
tilings  are  going  on  before  our  eyes  every  day  in  the  week^ 
and  will  go  on,  £  suppose,  **  till  time  shall  be  no  more." 

The  morning  came,  and  Fanny  still  remained  unwell— 
so  unwell  indeed,  that  Mr.  Dawson  the  apothecary,  who 
generally  made  his  tour  of  the  school,  and  his  two  ortbres 
shillings  every  day  (Sundays  not  excepted),  by  ordering 
little  boys  to  swallow  small  quantities  of  Pulv:  rod:  Jm^ 
lapi:  and  Supertari:  Potasses,  liquified  by  large  quanti- 
ties of  AqtM  pura,  was  csdled  in,  and  pronounced  Miss 
Rodney  leveridi ;  **  be  would,  however,  send  a  draught  or 
two  which  would  infallibly  set  all  to  rights,  provided  she 
was  kept  perfectly  quiet :  she  seemed  weak  and  nenrous, 
and  any  thing  likely  to  agitate  her  would  be  extremely 
improper,  if  not  absolutely  dangerous." 

Things  continued  thus  until  after  school  broke  vpit 
twelve  o'clock,  when  one  of  the  boys  came  with  a  message 
from  the  master  to  Welsted,  begging  to  see  him  imme- 
diately, in  the  library.  Welsted,  whose  mind  had  been 
prepared  by  sundry  little  events  that  way  tending,  antici- 
pated too  truly  the  object  of  Mr.  Rodney's  communica- 
taon,  and  proceeded  to  the  presence  of  the  head  of  ths 
tiouse  with  a  feeling  hardly  describal^e,  of  mingled  dread 
and  doubt«  He  calmed  his  agitati<m  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  and  upon  opening  the  door  of  the  nmctum^  (omeA 
Bodney  in  me  act  of  reading  (how  many  times  read  before 
be  knew  opt)  a  letter,  which  Irad  arrived  by  post. 

^  Welsted/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  and  his  eyesaptf' 
kled  with  joy,  while  even  dimmed  with  a  tear;  ^^eome 
liitber,  my  good  boy,  Francis,  come  hither  ;-*sit  yoa  dowa 
— ^lut  the  door — there — sit  down,"  and  the  old  gentle 
man  was  visibly  moved  by  some  strong  feeling. 

"  It  is  extremely  provoking,"  said  he,  **  that  trivial  dr^ 
cumstances  of  bodily  indisposition  should  have  combined 
at  the  moment,  like  gathering  clouds  about  the  aun,  to 
mar  the  brightness  of  my  daughter's  prospects.  Fanny 
must  not  be  trusted  with  the  important  news  I  have  juit 
""Qoeived  from  London,  because  she  is  too  nnwdl;  and 
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Mit.  Rodney  is  equally  disqualified  from  hearing  theiii^ 
iotsmtich  as  they  would  be  forthwith  coRTeyed  to  her 
dttld ;  sach  is  Uie  inherent  communicatireness  of  her  dis* 
position,  such  the  ever-springing  green-leafiness  of  her 
eliaracter;  but  to  you,  Francis,  who  regard  every  incident 
however  minnte  in  which  our  welfare  is  eoncemed,  with 
interest  and  aifection,  to  you  I  can, — I  must  confide  the 
astonishing  intelligence." 

^  I  think,  Sir/'  said  Welsted,  looking  as  pale  as  death » 
'^  I  could  almost  guess  the  nature  of  your  intelligence." 

''  I  aiink  not/*  said  Rodney :  *'  had  I  been  told  that  I 
dK>ald  be  enthroned  monarch  of  the  Indies,  or  doomed  to 
die  the  death  of  the  hardened  murderer,  I  should  have 
listened  to  the  prophecy  with  not  more  incredulity  than  to 
a  prediction  made  last  night  of  what  has  been  announced 
to  me  to-day." 

"  It  relates,"  said  Welsted,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  which 
he  intended  to  sound  particularly  firm,  **  to  Sir  Frederick 
Btashleigh/' 

*'  It  does,"  said  Rodney,  eleFatiog  his  eyebrows,  and 
looking  with  a  sort  of  vacant  stare  at  his  companion  $ 
^  hot  Uie  purport,  Francis,  the  purport." 

^  Yonr  daaghter  is  deeply  eoneerned  in  it,  Sir,"  said 
Welsted. 

'^  Extraordinary  !**  exclaimed  the  astonished  school- 
master; '*  have  you  had  any  communication  with  Sir 
Frederick?" 

"  I !"  said  Francis,  **  not  I,  Sir ;  but  common  obser- 
vation upon  his  conduct  towsurds  Miss  Rodney,  when  he 
Ust  came  to  leave  his  grandchild  here,  led  me  to  antiei- 
P>te  an  ofier  of  his  hand  for  her,  ere  long, — indeed  I 
^uld  have  staked  my  life  on  the  event." 

**  That  is  very  surprising^"  said  Rodney.  "  The  trvA, 
however,  had  flashed  upon  your  mind,  although,  perhaps^ 
^  Ultle  prematurely, — the  thing  is  now  confessed,  he  ac- 
^ly  announces  his  intentions  seriously,  and  purposes 
*ordy  paving  us  a  visit  to  demand  her  hand,  in  due  form/' 
"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  Welsted. 
**  It  is  indeed  the  bright  dawning  of  a  glorious  day  foe 
«,  poor  child,"  said  Rodney.    *'  What  brilliant  pros- 
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pects  open  upon  her  young  senses — what  anticipatioDS  of 
splendour — what  anxious  hopes  of  happiness  glow  in  Hiy 
heart — how  little  did  I  expect,  and  how  much  less  hate  I 
deserved  this  kindness  of  Providence !'' 

"  I  am  apprehensive,"  said  Welsted,  with  as  little  emo- 
tion as  possible,  '*  that  Fanny  will  not  equally  value  the 
conquest  with  yourself— she  has  expressed  opinions  of  Sir 
Frederick " 

"  Opinions  !"  interrupted  Rodney,  "  what  are  the  opi- 
nions of  a  child,  compared  with  the  results  of  such  an  al- 
liance ? — rank,  fortune,  title,  are  all  at  her  command— 
and  more  than  all, — absolute  control,  where  she  is  going 
to  share  the  honours  of  her  future  husband's  elevated 
command.'^ 

"  I  trust,"  said  Francis,  "  that  it  may  be  for  her  hap- 
piness eventually,  and  I  trust  still  more  anxiously,  tluit 
she  may  feel  it  so." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Rodney ;  "  the  only 
impediment  to  an  unconditional  and  eager  acceptance  of 
such  an  offer,  would  be  a  prior  attachment — of  that  I  have 
no  fear.  We  have  no  connexions,  no  acquaintance,  no 
visiter  likely  to  insnare  her  hearty  or  captivate  her  afeo 
lions :  he  is  older,  to  be  sure,  than  Fanny,  by  some  forty, 
or  perhaps  five-and-forty  years — but  what  of  that  ?" 

*'  There  exists  a  prejudice  against  such  a  disparity,*' 
said  Francis. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Rodney,  "  and  I  know,  my  exceUent 
boy,  that  Fanny  has  at  times  expressed  her  opinion  of  tlie 
veteran  warrior,  in  language  bordering  upon  the  satirical ; 
but  the  flattering  unction  of  adulation  will  sooth  away 
any  little  asperity  which  she  might  have  felt  before  ^ 
knew  his  high  opinion  of  her,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be 
able  to  smooth  all  difficulties  before  hi$  appearance  io 
person." 

"  We,"  repeated  Welsted. 

*'  W^e,"  said  Rodney ;  **  one  of  my  motives,  Francis, 
for  thus  early  unburdening  my  mind  and  making  you  the 
partner  of  my  precious  secret,  is  the  knowledge  that  yoa 
have  a  powerful  influence  over  her :  you  supplied,  as  it 
were,  the  place  of  her  lost  and  affectionate  brother ;  she 
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onsiders  you  in  the  light  of  a  near  relation,  and  I  am 
Tire,  whatever  you  say,  she  will  attend  to,  with  cordiality 
tnd  readiness ;  and,  as  it  will  be  unchilled  by  the  appro- 
lension  of  paternal  advice  or  influential  control,  she  will 
'eceive  it  as  the  genuine  tribute  of  friendship  and  frater- 
:xal  affection  from  one  whom  she  highly  regards." 

**  I  fear.  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  should  ill  support  the 
c^liaracter  of  advocate  in  such  a  cause ;  indeed  the  mo- 
ment has  arrived  which  I  have  anticipated  with  dread  for 
months,  and  in  which  I  am  doomed  to  undergo  certainly 
the  severest  trial  of  my  life.  I  entreat  your  patience  till 
you  have  heard  me  out,  and  I  can  safely  assure  you,  that 
you  shall  have  no  cause  to  condemn  the  determination  at 
-which  I  have  arrived." 

"  I  do  not  understand  this,"  said  Rodney,  "  there  is  as 
it  were  a  mist  of  obscurity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) before  my  mind's  eye,  which  involves  the  whole 
plain  of  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded." 

**  First  then,"  said  Welsted,  *^  I  must  confess  my  faults, 
and,  secondly,  repair  them :  I  love  your  daughter  Fanny, 
better  than  the  wholesome  air  of  heaven  which  I  breathe : 
—ay,  Sir,  dearer  than  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins ; 
educated,  trained  up,  domesticated  with  her,  was  it  not 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  ?" 

''Francis!"  said  Rodney,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  changed  from  the  bright  confidence  of  elated 
hope  to  a  look  of  mingled  anger  and  despair, — **  remem- 
ber  " 

"  Stay,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  hear  me  out ;  for  months 

and  years  Fanny  and  I  have  been  constant  companions, 

our  thoughts  and  tastes  assimilated,  our  pursuits  and 

pleasures  have  been  the  same ; — the  result  is  inevitable.'* 

"  Recollect,"  interrupted  Rodney, 

'*  Stay,  I  implore  you,"  said  Francis,  ^'  let  not  the 

words  of  reproach  which  you  may  think  I  merit,  pass 

those  lips.     I  know  what  you  have  done  for  me,  I  know 

what  I  am,  and  I  know  that  if  I  permitted  my  passion  for 

your  daughter  to  interfere  with  her  future  welfare  and 

happiness,  I  should  deserve  what  I  entreat  you  not  yet  to 

bestow  upon  me — your  bitterest  curses." 
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*"!  abould  nideed  be  torry  to  think  you  deieiVed  theat" 
said  Rodney* 

''  I  anticipated  this  ofier,''  continued  WelHed,  <'ai  1 
before  told  yon :  you  may  have  observed,  perhaps,  how 
cautiously  I  spoke  of  the  General  whenever  his  name  or 
merits  were  discussed.  I  saw  the  advantages  vrkidi  tke 
proposal  promised,  but  I  determined  whenever  the  Uov 
should  fall,  to  withdraw  myself  from  vour  house  and  lA 
communication  with  your  family.  I  have  candidly  told 
you  how  I  love  your  child ;  with  purity,  and  honottr,  aad 
enthusiasm :  1  have  confessed  my  innocent  fault,  you 
shall  now  find,  Sir,  that  I  know  my  duty.  Thanks  to  that 
education  which  your  liberality  and  kindnM  hare  given 
me,  I  am  enabled,  through  the  support  of  Him  wrho  made 
me,  to  prove  to  my  benefactor  the  triumph  of  Principle 
over  Passion.'' 

'<  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Rodney,  still  lost  as  it  seemed 
in  wonder,  '<  that  the  affection  of  fraternity  had  been  thoi 
transmuted,  as  it  were,  bv  time  into  a  more  ardent,  and 
differently  characterized  feeling.  I  might  too  have  anti^ 
cipated  it,  yet  I  had  a  reliance  on  you/^ 

"  Which  shall  not  deceive  you,"  said  Francis : "  to  argue 
vrith  Fanny  upon  the  merits  of  this  marriage,  to  persuade 
her  to  take  the  step  which  kills  my  hopes  of  worldly  hap^ 
piness,  I  will  not  undertake ;  but  since  circumstances  h- 
TOur,  and  her  indisposition  prevents  the  immediate  com- 
munication to  herself  of  Sir  Frederick's  letter,  let  me  avail 
myself  of  them  t  conceal  the  fact  till  the  morning,  aod 
before  sunset  this  evening  I  will  be  far  away  from  the 
home  that  has  sheltered  and  the  hand  that  has  fed  me." 

'*  Welsted,  I  am  not  deceived  in  you,"  said  Rodney; 
''your  conduct  is  such  as  I  might  have  expected.  It 
was  incautious  on  my  part,  I  am  fr^e  to  admit,  to  hSfe 
suffered  this  passion  thus  gradual!  v  and  imperceptibly  to 
grow  with  your  growth  and  strengthen  with  your  streugw ; 
but  whither  are  you  to  go,  my  dear  Francis?  what  are 
you  to  do  ?    That  must  be  considered." 

"  Thanks  to  your  care,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  am  qual^ 
for  many  stations^  the  humblest  will  serve  my  turn ;  say 
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flBBgpy  Sir,  flo  that  I  ean  lire  bcoouraiblTy  end  mflect  ^sritb 
tttidfadion  that  I  have  done  my  duty. 

**  Let  yoar  abience  be  but  temporarj,  Francis/'  said 
Rodney;  ^  rettini  to  us  wben  the  ceremony  is  orer  and 
die  bride  departed." 

**  Return !"  exclahned  Wekted  in  a  tone  of  bitter  «a-> 
grab.  *^  Retam,  Sir !  my  dnty  bids  me  go»  but  woridi 
ibould  neTcr  tempt  me  back.  Every  object  I  saw^  every 
bfttag  I  met,  every  sound  I  heard,  would  recal  my  Famiy 
tod  remind  me  of  her  loss ;  no,  Sir^  in  such  a  case  tk« 
measures  must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  permanent*— we 
iBust  part  eteroaUy.*' 

**  How  I  lament,"  said  Rodney,  "  that——" 

"  Lament  not,"  said  Welsled ;  "  rejoice  at  the  poros- 
ptots  which  would  open  on  your  child ;  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  temporize-*^the  connexion  with  Sir  Frederick  is 
honourable  to  her  and  you.  I  alone  am  to  blame  ; ,  per- 
haps she  will  start  difficulties,  raise  objections,  you  are 
welcome  to  allude  to  my  defection  in  any  way  you  please; 
teach  her  to  hate,  instruct  her  to  forget  me, — i  know  it  is 
for  her  advantage,  I  know  it  is  essential  to  your  hap- 
pmess  that  she  should  do  so.  All  I  ask  is,  keep  your 
Mcret  this  evening,  and  I  will  be  gone ;  the  poyn  of  sepn« 
ration  must  be  spared  us :  you.  Sir,"  said  Francis,  dee|dj 
affected,  "  you  shall  hear  from  me  sometimes." 

/'You  must  allow  me,"  said  Rodney,  who  for  once 
hud    aside  his  stilts,    to  furnish  you  with  funds  which 

•'  Not  a  shilling,  Sir,"  interrupted  Welsted,  "  not  a 
ftrthing ;  I  have  economised  sufficiently  since  you  thought 
my  labours  worth  remunerating  to  spare  me  that  pang. 
Upon  the  amount  of  my  savings  I  can  support  myself 
well  enough  until  my  own  hands  shall  again  earn  me  a 
sohsistence ;  you  have  given  me  the  means  of  gaining  a 
hvelihood,  and  I  am  grateful,  and  as  long  as  I  have  life, 
*o  long  shall  I  bless  your  name  and  that  of  my  kind  and 
excellent  Mrs.  Rodney,  who  has  been  a  second  mother  to 
"».  You  had  better  say  nothing  of  this,"  continued 
Piancis,  *•  to  poor  Fanny,  Sir  ;  it  may  agitate  and  worry 
^-^it  can  do  no  good :  say,  if  a  falseho^  be  allowable,, 
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that  we  parted  in  consequence  of  some  misconduct  of 
mine,  and  of  some  hasty  observation  of  yours  apon  iU 
Say  any  thing,  in  short,  to  avoid  discussion,  ^  and  let  my 
pame  be  interdicted  in  the  family — it  will  be  better." 

"  No,  Francis,"  said  Rodney,  "  in  your  conduct  upon 
this  trying  occasion  you  have  taught  me  better  than  enx, 
how  to  estimate  your  honour  and  virtue.  I  cannot  con* 
sent  to  such  measures  as  those  which  you  propose*  yet 
can  I  not,  such  is  the  strength  of  paternal  feeling,  object 
to  the  generous  course  you  have  marked  out  for  yourself; 
but  I  appreciate  your  excellence,  and  although  profess* 
edly  we  part,  not  to  meet  again,  I  shall  cherish  the  fond 
hope  that  circumstances  may  occur,  which  will  induce  yoo 
hereafter  to  join  our  circle." 

"  God  send  my  Fanny  happy !"  said  Welsted,  "  that 
will  be  my  constant  prayer. — And  now,  Sir,"  continued 
he,  "  I  will  leave  you,  to  make  the  few  preparations  ne* 
cessary  to  my  departure.  I  require  but  little ; — it  may  be 
all  I  implore  is — for  with  the  best  intentions  I  trem- 
ble for  myself — do  not  subject  me  to  a  parting  interview." 

"  I  am  going  over  to  Lord  Springfield's,"  said  Rodney* 

*'  Then  God  bless  you.  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  **  I  shall 
see  you  when  you  return ; — the  hall  bell  is  just  ringing, 
you  will  be  late. 

"  I  shall  be  back  at  three,"  said  Rodney. 

"  That's  well,  Sir,'*  said  Francis,  '*  that  will  suit  well :" 
and  he  hurried  abruptly  from  his  protector's  presence, 
rushed  to  his  room,  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  shed  a 
flood  of  tears.  This  was  momentary — ^he  roused  himself 
•■ — sat  up — listened — ^the  rattling  of  plates  and  clattering  of 
knives  and  forks^announced  that  dinner  was  served  to  the 
boys.  Mrs.  Rodney  would  be  with  them  superintending. 
Fanny  was  still  in  her  room — ^Welsted  saw  the  master 
mount  his  iron-gray  horse  at  the  gate,  to  depart  for  Lord 
Springfield's-^he  descended  the  stairs— crossed  the  en* 
trance-hall— entered  the  well-known  parlour  where  hung, 
amidst  a  dozen  others,  a  paltry  silhouette  of  Fanny; 
this  he  detached  from  its  accustomed  nail,  and  thrusting 
it  into  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  fied  again  to  his  room. 
He  hastily  packed  up  his  linen  and  the  few  books  he 
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eoiild  caH  his  own,  in  his  solitary  portiiiaiiteftu»  earned 
it  hiiBself  down  stairs  to  the  stde-door  of  the  house  whidi 
opens  into  Farmer  Tucker's  lane. — One  of  the  fanner's 
boys  stood  at  the  gate,  who  TolnnteeFed  to  cany  the 
trunk  wherever  directed.  Welsted  ordered  him  to  take 
it  to  the  Crown-inn  in  the  Tills^,  and  saw  him  depart: 
tb^  slackening  his  pace,  composing  his  spirits  and 
changing  the  direction  of  his  steps,  he  passed  up  the 
lane  into  the  high  road  upon  which  the  front  of  the  house 
stands.  He  lifted  his  eyes  towards  the  window  of  Fanny's 
room — she  was  there — looking  pale  and  ill,  wrapped  in 
ber  shawl,  standing  at  the  window  which  was  open  : — to 
speak  to  her  was  inevitable. 

"  Isn't  the  air  too  cold  for  yon  ?*'  said  Francis. 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  am  pronounced  quite  well,  and 
shall  be  down  stairs  at  tea." 

To  think  that  a  simple  obserration,  couehed  in  common 
homely  language  such  as  this,  should  cut  a  man  to  the 
very  heart  of  hearts ! — the  struggle  was  renewed — ^his 
bosom  heaved — his  knees  trembled. 

**  I  hope,"  said  Fanny,  leaning  forward  and  speaking 
niore  softly,  "  your  spirits  are  better  than  they  were  last 
night,  Francis  ?" 

He  made  no  answer. 

**  Where  are  you  going  now  ?" 

"  Going,"  said  Welsted,  and  he  was  as  pale  as  death, 
"  I'm  going — to— call " 

"  You  don't  look  well  to-day,"  said  Fanny  somewhat 
impressively. 

**  No,  indeed ! — I — I — am  pretty  well,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  make  haste  back,  Francis,"  said  Fanny,  "  per- 
haps Mamma  will  let  me  out  of  prison  before  tea-time, 
and  then " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  exclaimed  Francis,  interruptmg  her  in 
a  tone  of  affected  gaiety ;  and  after  gazing  one  moment 
longer  upon  her  lovely  countenance,  after  beholding  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles  and  an  affectionate  wave  of  her 
kand,  he  hurried  along  the  street  of  the  village,  and 
cached  the  inn  just  at  the  moment  the  London  coach 
^ved,   to  change  horses:  he  spoke  to  the  coachman, 
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gave  the  portmanteau  into  his  charge,  and  walked  ob» 
wardsy  desiring  to  be  taken  up  at  the  outside  of  the 
town. 

And  all  this  was  the  operation  of  a  few  minutes ;  in  ft 
few  minutes  more  he  had  passed  the  last  house  on  the 
London  road ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  wis 
seated  on  the  roof  of  the  stage,  travelling  towards  the  me- 
tropolis at  the  rate  often  mUes  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Thou  canst  fight  well  and  bravely ;  thou  canst 
Endure  all  dangers,  heats,  colds,  hungers  j 
Heaven's  angry  flames  are  not  suddener 
Than  I  have  seen  thee  execute ;  nor  more  mortal. 
The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 
I*ve  stood  and  seen  thee  mow  away  like  rushes. 
And  still  kill  the  killer !     Oh  were  thy  mind 
But  half  so  sweet  in  peace,  as  rough  in  dangers  ! 

Rochester. 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  K.C.B., 
recently  appointed  Commander-in-chief  at  Bombay  (who 
is  destined  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  narrative), 
was  born  in  the  year  1760  :  his  parents  were  highly  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  North  of  England,  who  intended 
their  son  Frederick  for  the  church ;  not  that  his  personftl 
qualifications  or  intellectual  endowments  were  particularly 
adapted  to  the  sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood,  but  be- 
cause an  aunt  of  his,  had  in  her  gift,  the  valuable  livings 
of  Glebeland,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  father's 
place. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Brashleigh,  after  an  educaticm  9t 
Rugby,  was  entered  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  kept 
Bome  two  or  three  terms,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  most 
unexpected  event,  his  views  and  intentions  for  after-life 
underwent  a  sudden  and  singular  alteration.  His  maiden 
aunt,  whose  heart  had  remained  unthawed  for  upwards  of 
sixty  winters,  fell  a  victim  to  the  devoted  attentions  aod 
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unremittmg  assidaities  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Huggin^  a 
roan  of  unquestionable  piety  and  devotion ;  sanctified  in 
his  manner  and  conversation,  of  unimpeachable  purity  of 
conduct  and  excellence  of  temper,  and  who,  after  a  length- 
ened service  as  curate  to  the  then  incumbent,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Brashleigh,  induced  the  patroness  of  the  living  to 
surrender,  not  only  her  ancient  person  and  matured  heart, 
but  the  valuable  bit  of  preferment  into  the  bargain,  to  his 
possession  ;  an  act  which  was  set  down  in  the  Brashleigh 
family  as  indicative  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
quated relation,  although  not  sufficiently  conclusive  for 
Uie  attainment  of  a  statute  of  lunacy. 

Cut  short  in  his  career  towards  the  dexter  bench  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  the  young  Oxonian  applied 
to  his  father  to  know  what  course  he  would  advise  him  to 
pursue.  Mr.  Huggin  was  young  and  healthy,  the  air  and 
neighbourhood  of  Glebeland  particularly  salubrious,  and 
therefore  any  thing  like  waiting  for  the  next  vacancy  ap- 
peared wholly  out  of  the  question.  For  the  bar,  Frederick 
was  convinced  that  he  had  neither  talent  nor  application ; 
for  the  navy,  he  wasTconsiderably  too  old,  it  being  quite 
clear  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  gentlemen  with  beards  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  midshipmen,  and  try  trips  to  the 
main-top-gallant  truck,  after  their  legs  have  grown  long 
and  awkward,  and  themselves  heavy  and  unwieldy. 

The  army,  therefore,  seemed  the  only  chance  left ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  year  1781,  and  not  before,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Brashleigh  procured  upon  the  interest  of  his  fa- 
mily, which  in  those  days  had  some  weight  in  the  county, 
an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  the  number  of  which 
I  shall  most  carefully  keep  secret. 

Brashleigh  was  an  ill-favoured,  hard-featured  young 
man ;  his  hair  was  white,  and  his  eyelashes  white,  and 
his  eyebrows  white,  and  his  complexion  cowslip  yellow, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  freckles ;  a  strong  sympathy 
between  a  pair  of  grayish-greenish  eyes,  induced  them  to 
ogle  at  each  other  across  a  nose,  which  though  of  the  aqui- 
line order,  had  received  considerable  damage  when  its 
proprietor  was  a  boy,  by  a  blow  it  received  from  a  falling 
folio  of  voyages,  which,  while  the  adventurous  youth  was 
z2 
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dragging  down  some  more  interestbg  work  from  a  Aetf 
in  hU  fatker*a  library,  pitched  direcdy  apon  that  part  d 
the  projecting  feature  vulgarly  called  the  bridge^  and  gave 
it  such  a  twist  that  it  never  after  recovered  the  much-de- 
aired  mediocrity  of  his  face. 

He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  tempered,  videat,  and 
uncivilized  youths  ever  bred  in  a  decent  family:  self-- willed, 
vindictive,  suspicious,  overb^ring  to  his  inferiors,  obse* 
quious  to  those  above  him,  illiberal  in  all  his  thoughts 
and  views,  and,  in  short,  held  to  be  so  disagreeable  at 
Oxford,  that  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  removed  himself 
from  Exeter,  the  whole  stock  of  ingenuity  of  that  ingeni* 
ous  College,  would  very  soon  have  been  exerted  to  compel 
him  to  retire. 

The  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  in  India, 
when  he  received  his  orders  to  join  it ;  and  accordingly 
be  proceeded  to  Fort  William  by  the  earliest  opportunity, 
having  quarrelled  during  the  voyage  with  every  passenger 
in  the  ship,  except  a  brother  subaltern,  his  junior,  who 
kept  terms  with  him  more  from  awe  than  affection. 

Arrived  safe  at  the  end  of  his  salt-water  progress,  he 
commenced  a  fresh-water  one,  and  after  four  months 
budgerowing  up  the  Ganges,  reached  the  head-quarters 
of  his  corps,  which,  at  that  time,  was  stationed,  I  believe, 
at  Futtyghur,  or  some  such  place. 

Before  nine  months  had  elapsed  he  had  fought  three 
duels,  been  once  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  sent  to  Co* 
ventry  by  the  regiment  half  a  dozen  times  for  churlish  con- 
duct ;  tired  therefore  of  the  round  of  tiffing,  dining,  and 
supping,  with  a  set  of  men  by  whom  he  clearly  saw  he 
was  bated,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  so* 
vereign  contempt,  he  availed  himself  of  the  removal  of  the 
regiment  to  the  city  of  palaces  (as  Calcutta  is  called  in 
India),  to  unite  himself  to  one  of  those  young  ladies  who 
are  annually  sent  out  to  the  white  flesh  market  of  the  East; 
like  unstamped  cards,  which  are  made  for  exportation, 
the  return  of  which,  to  England  to  be  played  with,  incon 
a  heavy  penalty.  Of  the  lady's  family,  friends,  connex- 
ions, or  circumstances,  he  of  course  knew  as  little  as  aha 
knew  of  his ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  accepted  his  offer  im- 
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mediately  upon  its  being  made,  m  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tions of  her  female  friend  and  coKMignee^  who  g^are  her 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  mle  in  the  carnal  bazaar  of 
Bengal,  for  Venture-Misses  to  take  thefirst  man  who  pro^ 
posed ;  and  accordingly  Miss  Amelia  Fossdyke  became 
Mrs.  Brashleigh  in  about  three  weeks  after  her  first  inter- 
view  with  her  future  husband. 

As  I  was  at  no  period  of  their  residence  there,  either  in 
tiieir  Bungalow,  or  indeed,  in  India  itself,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  they  passed  their  time.  I  hare  heard 
that  he  was  chiefly  addicted  to  cock-fighting,  in  which 
humane  diversion,  and  all  its  concomitant  pleasures  of 
training,  feeding,  matching,  weighing,  and  heeling,  he 
took  great  delight,  and  consumed  much  of  his  time  ;  she 
was  amiable,  placid,  and  contented,  and  became  a  mother 
during  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  and,  occupied  with 
her  Ayah  and  baby,  went  on  pretty  well,  until,  as  the 
novelty  of  matrimony  wore  off,  and  her  laudable  determi^ 
nation  to  be  pleased  with  India  and  her  husband  a  little 
abated,  she  began  to  discover,  as  all  his  acquaintance  had 
discovered  long  before,  that  there  never  existed  upon 
earth,  a  more  uncivilized  disagreeable  animal  in  human 
shape  than  her  "  dear  Frederick  Brashleigh." 

It  so  happened,  and  such  things  will  happen,  that  Mrs. 
Brashleigh,  who  was  extremely  pretty,  and  graceful  beyond 
the  general  average  of  exportation  girls,  was  at  a  public 
entertainment  at  Calcutta,  and  most  particularly  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  Excellency  the  then  commander  of  the 
forces : — who  his  Excellency  was,  I  shall  keep  religiously 
secret,  for  more  reasons  than  one :  no  matter,  he  saw,  and 
admired  her,  discovered  her  name,  inquired  of  his  aide-de-* 
camp  the  regiment  and  rank  of  her  husband, — whether  a 
King's  officer  or  a  Company's  ?  to  all  of  which  he  received 
(as  generals  do,  when  they  ask  such  questions  of  their 
staflP)  answers  clear  and  succinct,  which  appeared  ex- 
tmmely  satisfactory ;  the  character  of  the  lieutenant  was 
sketchily  given,  and  upon  reference  to  a  gay  lady  of  a 
certain  time  of  life,  high  in  favour  at  the  Presidency,  his 
Excellency  was  satisfied  that  the  plaintive  expression 
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which  Mrs.  Brashleigh's  features  occasionally  woreduri!i| 
the  evening,  resulted  from  some  secret  sorrow,  some  sikift 
grief  connected  with  domestic  events,  and,  in  short,  that 
she  was  what  is  colloquially  called  "  not  happy  with  her 
husband." 

His  Excellency  the  commander  of  the  forces  caused 
himself  forthwith  to  be  introduced  to  the  fair  mourns ; 
and  although  no  places  in  the  world  are  so  ridiculously 
ceremonious  as  our  oriental  settlements  of  tea-dealers  and 
cotton-pickers,  his  Excellency  waved  all  the  usual  forms 
which  are  so  jealously  adhered  to,  in  order  to  give  tbe 
money-making  exiles  who  reside  there,  something  like  im- 
portance in  their  banishment,  and  made  the  amiable  during 
the  evening  most  charmingly  and  successfully. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  who  had  been  long  enough  mar- 
ried to  value  her  charms  and  attractions  by  the  way  in 
which  her  husband  seemed  to  appreciate  them,  held  them 
in  no  great  estimation,  and  never  dreamt  that  she  had  that 
evening  captivated  the  gay  and  gallant  general  who  ruled 
and  reigned  over  his  Majesty's  forces  and  those  of  John 
Company  with  undivided  power  and  control. 

Poor  unsuspecting  thing  I  she  was  doomed  very  SQpn  to 
be  undeceived  upon  this  important  point.  Early  the  next 
day,  as  she  and  her  loving  spouse,  who  had  just  returned 
from  cock-feeding,  were  seated  at  tiffin  in  their  Bungalow 
(some  fish  and  rice,  a  tureen  of  Mulicatauny,  and  a  bottle 
of  Hodson's  pale  ale,  on  the  clothless  table),  when,  to  their 
surprise  and  amazement,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  his 
Excellency  the  commander-in-chief  made  his  unexpected 
appearance.  The  glittering  visiter  was  received  by  the 
lady  with  her  usual  good-nature  and  kindness,  and  by  her 
husband  with  a  sort  of  sullen  impatience  not  unmingled 
with  mortification,  that  one  of  his  Excellency's  staff  should 
have  detected  the  irregularity  with  which  the  repast  had 
been  put  down. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  aide-de-camp, "  you  caught  no  cold 
last  night,  Mrs.  Brashleigh  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  for  she 
was  afraid  to  state  distinctly  whether  she  had  or  had  not, 
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natil  her  husband  had  signified  his  will  and  pleasure 
whether  she  should  disclaim  or  admit  the  apprehended  in- 
disposition. 

*^  Not  $hey*  said  Brashleigh ;  '<  she  is  as  hard  as  iron, 
Walford,  and  takes  more  killing  than  a  badger.  I'm  afraid 
you  won't  like  our  tiffin,  Walford,  coming  from  head* 
quivers ;  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  have  no  regular  cook, 
and  as  for  Amelia,  she  can't  manage  any  thing  in  our 
way." 

'*  I  hofve  tiffed,"  said  Walford,  *'  and  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare — I  have  called  on  business." 

**  Oh,"  said  Brashleigh,  "  about  that  infernal  fellow, 
Magann,  I  suppose — another  court  of  inquiry  ?" 

*'  No,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,'  **  I  really  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  business  is,  but  I  am  directed  by  his  Ex- 
cellency to  beg  you  will  call  on  his  military  secretary  to- 
morrow, as  early  as  you  conveniently  can,  after  morning 
parade." 

"  Not  regimental  business  then  ?"  said  Brashleigh,  who 
had  just  involved  himself  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  bro- 
ther-officer, who  happened  unfortunately  to  be  decidedly 
in  the  right. 

"  I  fancy  not,"  said  Walford,  who  appeared  durmg  the 
conversation  to  treat  Mrs,  Brashleigh  with  the  most 
marked  deference  and  respect ;  but  I  know  nothing  more 
than  I  am  bid  to  know." 

"  That's  the  case  with  you,  grandees,"  said  Brashleigh  : 
"  thank  God  Fm  independent  of  every  body.  I  do  my 
duty,  and  don't  care  three  cowries  either  for  the  general 
or  my  own  commanding  officer ;  and  how  you  can  live  the 
life  of  an  aide-de-camp,  always  bowing  and  cringing,  and 
dirking  and  smiling,  and  carrying  hats  and  messages, 
and  carving  at  dinner,  and  playing  at  cards,  and  trying 
horses,  and  riding  backwards  in  "coaches,  I  don't  in  the 
least  comprehend :  for  my  part,  Fd  starve  first," 

**  Your  satire  upon  dependants  falls  harmless  to-day, 

Brashleigh,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Walford: "  for 

I  join  my  regiment,  which  is  ordered  on  service,  and  quit 

his  Excellency's  staff"  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  right,  Walford,  you  are  right,"  said  the  ani- 
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sated  ■ubftHem ;  free  and  easy,  bread  and  cheese  aid 
liberty,  it  my  motto ;  how  hsqppy  you'll  feel  vhea  oate 

you  are  out  of  harness." 

**  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  general/' 
said  Walford ;  *'  he  has  be^  kindest  of  the  kind  to  ne^ 
and  has  never  exacted  half  the  duties  which  he  had  &  right 
to  claim." 

*'  His  Excellency  teems  an  extremely  pleasant  man,*' 
said  Mrs.  Brashleigh. 

"  His  Excellency/'  said  Walford, "  would  be  extremely 
well  pleased  to  hear  that  you  think  so*  Mrs.  Brashkigk" 

*<  She  I "  said  Brashleigh ;  '^  how  should  sk^  know  any 
thing  about  generals?— -why  her  father  was  a  hatter  in  the 
Poultry,  or  some  such  place.  She'd  call  any  thing  gen- 
tlemanly and  pleasant  that  was  a  cut  above  the  countor." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Amdia,  "  I  only  obaerved— " 

**  Keep  your  observations  to  yourself,  then.  Ma'am,'' 
said  Brashleigh,  '*  and  go  and  nurse  your  little  child^ 
I  hear  it  squalling  again.  There  never  was  so  peevish  a 
brat  in  Bengal  as  your  pet  lamb.  Come,  go.  Ma'am,  and 
Boake  them  keep  it  still." 

The  tears  stood  in  the  poor  young  creature's  eyes,  and 
casting  a  glance  at  Walford*  she  pushed  her  plate  away 
from  her,  hastily  rose  and  left  the  room. 

*'  Now  that's  what  she  calls  fine ;  she'd  have  made  a  cfr* 
pital  actress,"  said  her  husband.  '*  She  thinks  you'll  pi^ 
her,  and  set  me  down  for  a  brute  and  a  tyrant — that's  just 
her  way." 

^*Well,"  said  Walford,  anxious  to  get  away,  "I  wiB 
not  intrude  any  longer ;  you  will  call  on  Mansel  to-mor* 
row  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Can  ? — ^must,  you  mean,"  said  Brashleigh.  *'  I  mtsi 
go  full  fig,  I  suppose,  to  the  military  secretary ;  no  muM 
-—no  white  jacket — ^no  being  comfortable." 

''  I  think  you  had  better  be  dressed,"  said  Walford^ 
'*  for  I  rather  believe — I  don't  know — that  his  Excellency 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  himself." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  Brashleigh,  "  I'd  bet  fifty  nipeci  I 
know  what  he  is  after."* 

''  The  deace  you  do,"  thought  Walf(»d. 
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'  Great  men  alwajt  want  something  what  thej  are  ip 
devilish  civil  to  little  ones,"  said  BrasUeigh. 

Walford  was  startled  by  this  observation,  andsomewfaat 
apprdtensive  that  hn  friend  might  suspect  the  real  object 
of  his  £xcellency's  desire  to  see  him,  inasmuch  as  th^e 
suee  bat  few  things  in  the  world  which  a  commander  of  the 
forces  can  possibly  want  from  a  lientenant. 

Indeed/'  said  Walford,  "  I  can't  assist  you  in  yo«r 
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'*  He's  going  to  ask  me  to  give  him  some  of  my  Malay 
cocks/'  said  Brashleigh;  **  that's  it,  you  may  depend  up» 
on  it*-— he  wants  to  mend  the  Inreed." 

An  irresistible  smile  played  over  Walford's  counle* 
nance  at  this  announcement  of  the  lientenant'sisuspicions, 
and  after  again  assuring  him  that  he  really  did  not  know 
^vhat  his  Excellency *s  object  was,  the  gallant  aide-de-camp 
raaonted  his  little  Arabian,  and  followed  by  his  sice  at  fnu 
speed,  galloped  away  to  head-quarters  to  report  progress* 
When  he  departed,  Brashleigh  returned  to  the  room 
where  tiffin  was  still  on  the  table,  and  having  regaled  him'* 
self  with  all  the  different  degrees  of  the  then  favourite 
Indian  beverage,  in  as  many  distinct  tumblers,  from  San- 
gaiee  the  first  *to  Sangrorum  the  last,  proceeded  half 
asleep  and  half  stupid,  with  the  aid  of  his  servant,  to 
buckle  on  his  accoutrements  and  betake  himself  to  after- 
noon parade. 

His  poor  wife  remained  with  her  hapless  child  until  his 
return,  which  occurred  at  a  late  hour,  just  in  time  to  an* 
noonce  that  he  should  dine  at  the  mess,  a  measure  he 
often  adopted,  not  because  he  liked  the  society  of  his 
brother  officers,  or  received  the  smallest  gratification  from 
Tisittng  them,  but  because  he  knew  they  were  always  hap- 
pier and  more  comfortable  when  he  was  absent.  This, 
and  the  desire  to  show  that  he  had  a  right  (for  he  had  a 
great  notion  of  his  rigAtt)  to  be  there,  ordinarily  led  him 
mto  their  company  about  twice  or  three  times  in  each 
week,  upon  which  occasions  he  generally  involved  himself 
m  some  new  scrape,  and  excited  some  new  disgust. 

On  the  particular  occasion  under  discussion,  he  sig^ 
nalized  hiiBself  by  the  display  of  his  independent  indigo*- 
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tion  at  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  forces^  whom 
he  denounced  in  terms  hardly  decent,  and  not  quite  safe, 
eren  at  a  mess-table,  for  havug  tyrannized  over  some  poor 
fellow  of  his  acquaintance  and  stopped  his  promotion  to 
favour  a  protegS  of  his  own ;  and  swore  that  i£*he  were 
Jackson,  he  would  do  this,  and  he  would  say  that,  and 
he  would  write  home  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  would 
never  submit  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  nor  a  tool  of ;  he  would 
have  justice,  the  birthright  of  a  British  soldier ;  and  thus 
the  conversation  was  engrossed,  and  the  evening's  harmo- 
ny destroyed,  by  one  of  Lieutenant  Brashleigh's  edifying 
exhibitions  of  military  independence,  good  taste,  and  good 
sense. 

The  morning  came ;  and  with  it  parade. — "  Halt,  left 
wheel — front — dress,"  as  usual ;  then  breakfast  and  more 
quarrelling  with  poor  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  to  whom  for  the 
fifty-third  time  he  mentioned  how  bitterly  he  repented 
having  married  her,  upbraided  her  with  low  birth,  swore 
that  he  had  been  tricked  and  deceived,  and  wished  himself 
dead,  which,  being  calmly  interpreted  by  his  better  half, 
was  translated  into  a  wish  that  she  were  dead  and  he  rid 
of  her. 

After  parade,  however,  Lieutenant  Brashleigh  betook 
himself  to  the  office  of  Major  Mansel,  the  Military  Secre- 
tary, where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  appeared  to  be  in  an  extraordinary 
humour ;  he  seemed  nearly  good-tempered,  spoke  almost 
kindly  to  his  poor  wife,  whose  beautiful  eyes  were  actually 
reddened  and  swollen  with  tears.  Something  very  strange 
had  evidently  occurred,  he  was  an  altered  man,  and  she 
an  astonished  woman ;  he  dined,  however,  at  the  mess, 
and  there,  when  reminded  of  what  he  had  said  the  night 
before,  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  bury  all  recollec* 
tion  of  his  former  conduct  and  conversation  in  oblivion ; 
his  brother  officers  wondered  at  the  subdued  and  softened 
tone  of  the  boisterous  lieutenant,  and  were  marvelling  at 
the  strange  alteration  so  suddenly  effected  in  his  manner, 
and  the  tone  of  his  observations  upon  his  superiors,  here- 
tofore the  constant  objects  of  his  vituperation,  when  the 
rderly-book  was  brought  to  one  of  the  captains  at  table 
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by  his  sergeant.  He  opened  it,  and  the  exclamation  which 
»caped  him  as  he  read  the  order  of  the  day,  excited  a 
mdden  feeling  of  surprise  in  all  around  him. 

«*  I  wish  you  joy,  Brashleigh,"  said  Captain  Osborne, 
returaing  the  book  to  the  sergeant.  "  Why  this  is  a  sur- 
prise." 

"  What — ^promotion  ?  "  exclaimed  the  president. 

**  Read — read ! "  was  the  general  cry. 

Osborne  took  back  the  orderly-book  and  read  with  an 
audible  voice. 

Head  Quarters,  Fort  William,  Feb.  8, 1786. 
G.  O.  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  Lieutenant  Brashleigh,  of  the 
regiment,  to  be  his  Excellency's  Aide-de- 
camp, vice  Walford,  who  joins  his  regiment. 

(Signed)  W.  Mansel,  Mil.  Sec. 

A  thunder-bolt,  an  apparition.  Old  Nick  himself,  had 
he  made  his  appearance,  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  corps, 
could  not  have  more  completely  surprised  the  assembled 
party  than  this  announcement ; ;  indeed,  in  Brashleigh's 
presence,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  their 
astonishment!  That  so  accomplished  a  person  and  so 
distinguished  an  officer  as  the  Commander-in-chief  should 
have  selected  from  amongst  all  his  Majesty's  regiments 
then  at  Fort  William,  a  man  hardly  two  removes  from 
downright  boorishness  for  one  of  his  personal  staff,  seemed 
like  a  miracle,  or  a  proof  of  sudden  and  violent  insanity ; 
they  looked  and  winked,  and  stared,  but  finally  drank 
the  health  of  the  new  aide-de-camp  by  unanimous  con- 
^t ;  consoling  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their  contend- 
ing feelings  upon  the  subject,  with  the  reflection,  that  let 
^hat  might  happen,  at  all  events  they  should  get  rid  of 
him. 

As  I  do  not  profess  to  detail  the  history  of  Mr.  Brash- 
sigh's  early  life,  and  as  our  concerns  with  him  are  of 
Jttuch  more  recent  date,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  following  week  the  new  aide-de-camp 
•^^ted  his  quarters  to  the  general's  house,  where,  with 
wft  nrbanity  and  consideration  which  always  marked  his 
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Bxc^lency*t  condoct,  his  Excellency  caused  rooms  to  te 
fitted  up  for  Mrs*  Brashletgh  and  her  dear  in&Bt.  Thil 
after  nine  or  ten  months  had  elapsed  Lieutenant  Brash* 
leigh  became  the  most  abject  sycophant  that  ever  crawled, 
deroted  his  days  to  tattling,  and  hb  evenings  to  eares- 
dropping,  to  collect  anecdotes,  scandal,  or  even  more 
serious  matter  of  information  for  his  Excellency  ;  that  he 
was  the  warmest  advocate  of  all  his  Excellency's  military 
measures,  and  the  constant  eulogist  of  his  Excellency's 
domestic  virtues.  That  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  shortly  after  toe 
appointment,  recovered  her  health  and  ^ood  looks  sur- 
prisingly ;  that  whenever  she  took  her  airings,  it  was  in 
the  lofty  phaeton  of  his  Excellency  (at  that  time  the 
fashionable  carriage) ;  that  whenever  she  went  to  parties, 
his  Excellency's  palanquin  attended  her ;  that  her  control 
over  her  husband,  and  her  sovereign  contempt  for  him, 
were  as  evident  to  all  beholders  as  her  influence  over,  and 
lier  high  consideration  for,  the  General ;  and  that  at  the 
end  of  some  ten  months  she  presented  Lieutenant  Brasb- 
le^  with  a  fine  boy,  which,  though  pronounced  by  the 
lady's  female  friends  to  be  the  **  very  image  of  his  father," 
did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  resemble  her  former  child, 
who  was,  at  the  time  it  was  born,  declared,  by  the  same 
competent  authOTities,  to  be  the  lieutenant's  counterpart. 
Were  I  to  go  into  details,  or  recount  the  various 
leasons  assigned  for  the  lieutenant's  getting  a  com- 
pany by  purchase,  when  it  was  notorious  that  be  had 
not  five  rupees  at  his  command,  or  for  the  entire  revola- 
tion  worked  in  his  habits  and  principles,  I  should  nnne- 
cessarily  swell  the  bulk  of  my  narrative.  Suffice  k  to 
say,  that  his  elder  child  died,  that  his  wife  abordj  after 
Wcame  an  invalid,  and  that  his  Excellency  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  having  continued  in  Calcutta  even 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  commands,  was  at  length  re- 
ealled,  and  his  successor  arrived  in  India,  To  him,  as  a 
treasure,  his  Excellency  recommended  Captain  Brash- 
lei^  as  military  secretary,  and  succeeded,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  said  captain,  in  fixing  him  in  that  respectable 
situation.  Mrs*  Brashleigh's  health,  according  to  the /if 
t»f  her  physician  (a  particular  friend  cf  his  Bxcelleni^)  at 
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tUs  particahr  juncture  required  ber  immediate  remofval 
to  Europe  with  her  surviving  boy,  of  whmn  she  was 
dotingly  fond;  and  accordingly,  as  his  Excellency  waa 
returning  to  England  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be 
more  convenient  for  Mrs.  Brashleif^h  than  taking  a  pas- 
sage in  the  same  ship  with  his  Excellency,  where  she 
would  enjoy  every  comfort  which  the  exalted  rank  of  her 
husband's  patron  would  command,  and  be  sure  of  society 
to  which  she  was  accustomed,  and  in  which  she  was 
always  extremely  well  pleased  to  be. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  time  glided  insensibly  on, 
and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1789,  his  Excellency  pro- 
ceeded in  his  budgerow,  attended  by  several  of  his 
friends,  and  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brashleigh  and  her 
aon,  an  Ayah,  and  several  domestics,  down  the  Hoogly  to 
Fultah;  where,  his  Excellency  having  taken  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  staff  and  friends,  and  the  lady  having 
bade  a  tender  adieu  to  her  husband,  the  party  embarked 
on  board  the  Honourable  Company's  Ship  Horncastle,  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  which,  after  tirtng  a  salute  in 
honour  of  his  Excellency  (by  which  attempt  at  a  nautical 
manoeuvre  she  burst  two  of  her  guns,  killed  four  of  her 
men,  and  wounded  seven  others),  let  fall  and  sheeted 
home  her  topsails  grs^dually  and  deliberately,  one  by  one; 
shook  out  her  three  topgallant  sails  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and,  having  in  forty- 
eight  minutes  more,  got  way  upon  her,  began  to  bore  her 
great  round  bows  through  the  foaming  waves  on  her 
voyage  to  England. 

And  thus  parted  Captain  and  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  as  it 
turned  out,  never  to  meet  again.  The  captain,  habitu- 
ated to  India,  **  held  on,*'  with  staff  appointments,  as 
long  as  he  could,  until  his  regiment,  in  the  course  of 
service,  was  ordered  home  ;  he  then  exchanged  into  ano- 
ther,  die  exchange  lost  him  much  of  his  army  rank,  and 
«  he  found  himself  in  the  year  1801,  a  widower,  an  invalid, 
and  second  captain  of  his  regiment.  Pains  in  his  side, 
yellow  cheeks,  constant  fever,  and  insatiable  thirst, 
vrarned  him  to  shift  his  quarters ;  and  early  in  the  Spring 
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of  1802  he  reached  his  native  country,  shattered  in  cob* 
stitution,  and,  as  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  not  partiea* 
larly  improved  in  looks. 

Cheltenham,  however,  in  time  resuscitated  him,  and  a 
tour  made  with  Mrs.  Brashleigh's  favourite  son  (then  in 
his  fifteenth  year)  sufficiently  re-established  him  to  feel 
anxious  again  for  active  life.  His  regiment  shortly  after 
returned  to  England,  his  friends  purchased  a  majority  in 
it  for  him ;  he  was  now  in  the  path  of  preferment,  and 
having  risen  progressively  through  the  different  grades  of 
the  army,  served  with  much  honour  and  credit  to  himself 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  consummated  his  military 
fame  by  most  gallant  conduct  on  the  immortal  field  of 
Waterloo  ;  on  that  plain  fell  by  his  side,  covered  with 
wounds  and  glory,  the  son  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
departed  wife,  who  in  the  previous  year,  and  when  a 
prospect  of  peace  was  temporarily  held  out  to  the  world, 
had  married  happily  and  advantageously  :  the  offspring  ojf 
that  marriage  was  the  boy  now  at  Mr.  Rodney's  school, 
and  his  grandfatlier,  as  I  have  traced  him  up  to  the 
present  moment,  the  intended  husband  of  Mr.  Rodney's 
daughter. 

His  Excellency,  the  anonymous  commander  of  the 
forces  gf  Calcutta,  died  in  the  year  1798,  or  1799;  and 
Mrs.  Brashleigh,  after  a  short  illness,  contracted  by  eat- 
ing ice  while  over-heated  with  dancing,  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil  about  two  yiears  before  him  ;  and  thus  for  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years  had  the  veteran  lover.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Brashleigh,  solaced  himself  in  widowed  singleness; 
if  report  spesis  truth,  however,  not  voluntarily, — he  had 
proffered  his  honours,  and  the  temptation  of  a  title,  to 
more  than  one  unwilling  fair,  but  his  person  and  manners, 
ftot  improved  by  age,  were  such  terrible  drawbacks  to  the 
advantages  which  he  submitted,  that  none  were  found  8© 
silly  or  so  base  as  to  sacrifice  themselves  at  the  shrine  of 
avarice  or  ambition  for  the  sake  of  what  he  could  give. 
Disgusted  with  the  obduracy  or  insensibility  of  town-bred 
belles  and  fine  ladies.  Sir  Frederick,  unfortunately,  trani- 
ferred  his  affections  to  our  poor  Fanny,  and  divulged  hi 
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serious  intention  of  laying  his  fortunes  at  her  feet  in  the 
letter  to  Rodney,  which  that  gentleman  received  on  the 
memorable  morning  of  Welsted's  departure. 

I  sincerely  apologize  to  my  reader  for  the  digression 
into  which  I  have  been  inevitably  led :  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  following  narrative, 
and  I  trust  I  have  fulfilled  that,  which  I  admit  to  be  an 
unpleasant  duty,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible ; 
the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  as  far  as 
relates  to  our  present  position,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  that  with  which  we  concluded  the  last,  except  that 
Rodney  has  returned  from  Lord  Springfield's,  Fanny  has 
been  allowed  to  come  down  into  the  parlour,  Mrs.  Rodney 
is  preparing  to  make  tea,  and  Weisted  is  thirty-three  miles 
on  his  road  to  London. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

-— -  See,  I  am  all  obedience : 

Did  ever  daughter  yet  obey  like  me  ? 

Not  she  who  in  the  dungeon  fed  her  father 

With  her  own  milk,  and  by  her  piety 

Sared  him  from  death ,  can  match  my  rig'rous  vircoe ; 

For  I  have  done  much  more. 

Lee. 

When  Rodney  returned  home  from  Lord  Springfield's, 
his  first  inquiries  were  for  Weisted  :  he  had  been  asked 
where  Mr.  Weisted  was  going,  by  a  neighbour  who  had 
seen  that  young  gentleman  on  the  top  of  the  stage  pass- 
ing the  second  milestone  on  the  London  road.  This 
inquiry  assured  Rodney  that  his  young  ^Ikve  was  actually 
gone ;  but  to  make  this  **  assurance  doubly  sure,"  he 
questioned  Monsieur  Louvel,  the  French  master,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  elder  boys,  whether  they  had  recently  seen 
Mr.  Weisted  ?  The  unanimous  negative  returned  to  his 
question   induced  him  to  proceed  to  the  young  man's 

rtment; — it  was  deserted.     A  few  books  belonging  to 
Rodney's  library  were  deposited  on  the  table,  a  draw- 
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iBg^book  and  pencil-case  of  Fanny's  lay  beside  then,  tat 
of  the  little  property  poor  Welsted  could  call  his  own, 
there  was  not  a  vestige  left. 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  adopted  the  bold  measure, 
mpon  which  alone  he  relied  to  terminate,  honourably  and 
decidedly,  his  long  and  affectionate  intercourse  with  tbe 
daughter  of  his  benefactor.  Rodney's  heart  was  pained 
as  he  gazed  round  the  vacant  room,  and  he  felt  a  shud* 
dering  regret  that  hb  almost  son  had  been  driven  fron 
him  by  feelings  which,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  could  scarcely 
appreciate.  He  opened  the  books — turned  over  their 
leaves,  mechanically  gazing  on  them,  but  seeing  nothing; 
he  put  them  down  as  if  it  were  almost  sacrilege  to  move 
tfiem  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  deposited  by 
Francis;  and  satisfied,  by  the  appearance  of  things,  of  the 
correctness  of  the  information  he  had  received,  left  the 
apartment,  and  closing  the  door  quietly,  and  as  it  were 
respectfully,  descended  to  his  sanctum,  the  retreat  so 
often  shared  with  the  poor  fugitive,  whose  desired  flight 
was  the  cause  of  his  present  uneasiness. 

A  few  minutes*  consideration  of  the  subject  brought 
with  it  composure,  and  even  satisfaction  at  the  course 
which  things  had  taken*  He  drew  Sir  Frederick's  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  re-read  it  carefully ;  then  weighed  in 
his  mind  the  various  events  of  the  past  lives  of  Welsted 
and  Fanny,  by  which  he  thought  he  could  form  an  esti- 
mate of  their  attachment;  for  now  that  the  clue  had  been 
given,  and  his  suspicions  excited,  he  felt  assured  that  an 
attachment  on  his  part  did  actually  exist.  He  reflected 
upon  the  sorrows  which  awaited  the  young  couple,  if  hif 
apprehensions  were  correct ;  but  he  put  into  the  opposite 
acale  the  advantages  which  the  unexpected  alliance  of  hii 
child  with  a  Major- General,  Knight  Commander  of  tbe 
Bath,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  an  East  Indian  settle* 
menty  would  necessarily  produce ;  advantages  which  he 
felt  to  be  more  important  than  we  can  well  imagine  them: 
and  in  addition  to  an  eventual  retirement  from  his  scho* 
lastic  toils,  anticipated  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  poet  (wlio 
is  as  vain  and  foolish  when  old,  as  he  is  when  young)  the 
additional  Mat  which  would  await  his  "  lines,"  in  her 
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ladyship's  azure  circleywhen  it  should  be  known  that  their 
author,  instead  of  being  old  Rodney  the  schoolmaster, 
was  Rodney,  Lady  Brashleigh's  father,  until  all  pity  for 
Fanny,  all  commiseration  for  Welsted  retired  from  his 
heart,  and  gave  place  to  the  palpitations  of  expected  son- 
net celebrity,  and  the  throbbings  of  a  very  small  ambition. 
At  this  jancture  Mrs.  Rodney,  bis  ^^  better  half,"  op- 
portunely made  her  appearance  in  the  study,  and  informed 
the  head  of  the  house  that  Fanny  was  so  much  better,  that 
^e  was  to  come  down  to  tea. 

**  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  "sit  down,  my  love." 
**  Me]  Mr.  Rodney — ^whathere?" 
**  Yes,  dearest,"  said  her  husband.  "  The  mind  when 
overcharged,  droops,  as  it  were ;  and  like  the  rose  suf- 
fused with  evening  dew,  seeks,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  support  from  its  kindred  branches.  I  have 
much  to  tell,  and  much  to  ask  of  you." 

*'  Well,  Fm  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say ;  but — "  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  **  while  I  think 
of  it,  rd  better  tell  you  that  Evans  charges  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  a  pound  for  that  mutton  which  we  had  last 
week,  and  Mrs.  Fisher  tells  me,  they  get  theirs  at  Miller's 
for  sevenpence." 

•*  Mutton,  my  angel^"  said  the  poet,  throwing  his  eyes 
heavenwards,  *'  mutton  as  nutriment  is  wholesome,  nay 
needful ;  and  there  is  a  charm  to  me,  a  winning  charm, 
in  that  single-mindedness  which  you  so  eminently  pos- 
sess, and  which  is  so  beautifully  and  singularly  your  cha- 
racteristic. There  is  something  highly  refreshing  in  that 
constant  carefulness  of  a  husband's  worldly  interests, 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  wife ;  and  I 
duly  appreciate,  nay,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
venerate,  the  motives  by  which,  in  the  trae  spirit  of  un- 
sophisticated housewifery,  you  communicate  the  relative 
prices  of  the  same  article  purchaseable  of  different  per- 
sons in  the  same  village ;  but  at  this  moment,  Cordelia, 
I  am  too  much  engaged  in  matters  where  hearts  are  con- 
cerned, to  lend  myself  to  other  topics." 

<<  The  hearts,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  ^'  are  only 
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fourpence-halipenny  any  where,— that  is,  if  you  take  the 
liven  with  them." 

**  Dearest  Cordelia/'  said  Rodney,  whose  fat  flat  face 
and  swimming  blue  eye  were  animated  with  somediiBg 
like  expression y  ^'  abstract  your  ideas  for  a  moment  from 
meaner  things,  and  let  me  question  you  upon  a  subject 
more  important,  more  heart-stirring,  more  intensely  inte- 
resting, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  than  those  to 
which  you  are  at  present  directing  your  attention,  I  want 
to  ask  you  something  concerning  Fanny." 

"  Why,  she  is  a  great  deal  better,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ; 
**  and  Mr.  Dawson  says  she  will  do  very  well,  only  she 
must  keep  her '* 

"  My  dear  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  **  still  we  are  at 
issue — it  is  not  of  her  present  bodily  complaints  I  speak: 
1  would  consult  you  upon  an  event  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance which  has  ever  occurred  to  us,  and  which  is  on  die 
eve  of  happening.  Let  me  prepare  your  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  welcome  intelligence,  which  is  at  once  chew- 
ing and  astounding,  animating  and  overpowering;  but 
before  I  do  so,  that  I  may  the  more  readily  and  dispas- 
sionately fit  myself  for  the  duty  I  have  to  perform,  I 
would,  as  I  have  before  expressed  myself,  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

"  Well,  make  haste,  Mr.  Rodney,"  said  his  lady,  ^*  be- 
cause Evans's  boy  is  waiting  about  the  mutton." 

"  My  love,"  said  Rodney,  somewhat  impatiently,  **  dur- 
ing the  long  intercourse  of  our  daughter  with  Frank  Wei* 
sted,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  any  tender  feeling  of 
affection,  of  that  beaming  glowing  passion  which  baffles 
all  attempts  to  paint  its  force,  existed  between  them, — 
that  their  young  hearts  were  insensibly,  as  it  were,  at- 
tracted towards  each  other,  or  that  even  if  one  of  the 
young  creatures  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  tender 
all-subduing  passion,  it  wa^  at  any  time  reciprocated  by 
the  other?" 

**  If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  Frank  is  fond  of  Fanny, 
and  Fanny  of  Frank,  I'm  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  am  sittmg 
here,"  said  Mr».  Rodney. 
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'^  And  how  long  has  that  conviction  beamed  upon  your 
mind  V  asked  Mr.  Rodney. 

**  Conviction  V*  repeated  his  lady,  "  why  Fve  thought  so 
these  two  years :  I  always  knew  what  it  would  come  to  at 
last,  and  so  has  every  body  in  the  place,  only  I  stopped 
them  whenever  I  heard  them,  and  said  I  was  afraid  it 
would  not  end  so  well  as  they  thought.'' 

"  To  every  body,  you  say,  this  partiality  has  been  evi- 
dent," said  her  husband. 

**  Every  body,"  answered  Mrs.  Rodney  :  "  and  now,  I 
suppose,  Frank  has  told  you  the  whole  story." 
*•  Frank  is  gone,"  said  Rodney. 
"  Gone !  Mr.  Rodney,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  Francis 
Welsted^gone  away  from  us  ! — where  to — ^to  whom — how 

— ^when  does  he  come  back ?" 

"  Stay,  love,"  said  Rodney,  thinking  it  best  in  her  pre- 
sent humour  to  temporize  with  his  lady  ;  '*  he  is  gone  to 
London." 

'*  He'll  be  rumed,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  but  how  is  he 
gone?" 

**  On  the  top  of  the  stage-coach,"  said  Rodney, 
"  He'll  be  overturned  and  killed,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney, 
— «  When  does  he  come  back  ?" 

"  Why,  judging  by  the  spirit  of  your  unseasonable  pro- 
phecy, Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  **  never." 
**  Poor  boy  I"  said  the  kind-hearted  lady. 
^*  But  it  is  not  of  him  I  am  anxious  to  speak  just  now," 
said  Rodney ;  **  I  have  a  letter  here,  which  I  wish  you  to 
read  carefully  and  attentively ;"  saying  which,  he  put 
Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh's  formal  offer  of  marriage  into 
his  wife's  hands. 

"  Think  the  contents  of  this  well  over — examine  all  its 
points  and  bearings,  bring  to  the  task  of  its  consideration 
all  the  energies  of  your  able  mind,  and  all  that  pure  in- 
tellect with  which  the  cheering  power  of  Providence  has 
so  benignly  gifted  you ; — read  it,  I  charge  you,  with  care, 
and,  till  I  see  you  again,  keep  its  contents  secret  from 
Fanny.  I  repeat,  Cordelia,  it  relates  to  matters  of  high 
importance  to  us  and  to  our  interests ;  and  upon  the  de* 
2a2 
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eision  to  be  formed  upon  it,  hangs  the  good  or  evil  for- 
tune of  our  future  lives." 

Mrs.  Rodney  took  the  letter  and  looked  at  it.  ^^  This 
<*omes  from  old  General  Brashleigh,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

**  It  is  immaterial,  at  the  present  moment,  whence  k 
comes,"  said  Rodney ;  "  I  wish  you  to  peruse  it  alone^ 
and  unacted  upon  by  any  extraneous  influence." 

a  Very  well,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  putting  it  into 
her  pocket ; — I'll  read  it  all  through,  you  may  depead 
tipoh  it ;  but  I  must  just  step  and  tell  Evans's  lad  he  need 
not  wait  any  longer  about  the  mutton,  because  we  can 
send  Jem  down  in  the  evening,  after  the  boys  have  had 
their  supper," 

Saying  which,  his  amiable  helpmate  retired ;  his  eye 
followed  her ;  and  as  the  door  closed,  and  excluded  her 
from  his  sight,  he  involuntarily  exclaimed  in  his  peculiar 
tone  and  twang, 

'*  What  intellectual  viridity  that  exemplary  creature 
possesses !" 

Hardly  had  the  ingenuous,  single-hearted,  green-minded 
lady,  as  he  called  her,  quitted  the  apartment,  before 
Fanny,  who  in  truth  was  searching  all  over  the  habitable 
part  of  the  house  for  Frank,  gently  opened  the  study  door, 
but  on  seeing  her  father,  started  back,  half  alarmed,  and 
more  than  half  disappointed :  it  was,  however,  too  late, 
she  was  insnared,  for  the  old  gentleman  thought  the 
opportunity,  having  offered  itself  accidentally,  by  no  means 
an  unfavourable  one  to  make  her  acquainted  with  Wel- 
sted's  departure. 

He  accordingly  called  the  poor  creature  back  to  receive 
the  crudest  piece  of  intelligence  she  had  heard,  since  her 
poor  brother's  death  ifo-When  her  father  bade  her  stay, 
her  eye  wandered  round  the  room  in  hopes  that  Welsted 
might  be  there — in  an  instant  she  coupled  the  cold  com* 
mand  of  her  parent  to  sit  down  and  listen,  with  the  wild, 
and  then  to  her,  inexplicable  conduct  and  conversation  of 
Frank  on  the  preceding  evening ;  she  trembled^  and  turned 
as  pale  as  death. 
•*  Fanny,  my  love,"  said  her  father,  **  I  am  going  to 
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communicate  somethiog  that  will,  I  dare  say,  surprise  you 
greatly ;  but  you  must  prepare  your  mind  Ifbr  it,  and  aB<* 
sure  yourself  beforehand  that  whatever  is,  is  right — and 
that  under  the  circumstances,  painful  as  may  be  the  first 
struggles  of  strong  feeling,  your  duty  demands  the  sacri- 
fice, and " 

**  I  know — I  know  it  all,"  cried  the  poor  girl ;  '^  I  see 
it — don't  speak  to  me,  father — ^it  is  right — ^I'm  sure  it  is 

—he's  gone.     I  thought  so— Francis " 

Words  more  than  these  she  uttered  not :  in  a  moment 
all  that  he  had  said  flashed  into  her  mind — the  first,  the 
last  sacred  kiss  of  love,  which  but  the  night  before  he  had 
given,  seemed  again  to  press  her  parched  and  burning  lips ; 
her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  head  vfdiirled,  and  she  fell,  as  if 
dead,  before  her  afflicted  father. 

Rodney  instantly  rang  the  bell  to  summon  aid  to  hid 
afflicted  child ;  he  saw  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  ; 
he  was  at  once  convinced  of  his  thoughtlessness  and  im- 
prudence in  suffering  the  uninterrupted  intercourse  of 
these  young  people  if  he  had  not  predetermined  how  their 
constant  association  should  terminate.  Immediate  assist- 
ance the  senseless  girl  required,  and  received ;  her  mother 
and  the  servants  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  the  fond 
parent  bathed  her  temples  and  pale  cheeks  with  water. 
"  Poor  child  V  said  Rodney. 

"I'm  sure  it's  the  mushrooms,"  said  Mra.  Rodney, 
"I  remember  my  aunt  Chisholme  used  to  be  this  way 
for  a  week  sometimes  after  eating  them." 

"  Dearest  love,  never  mind  what  it  «>,"  said  Rodney ; 
"  remove  the  poor  child  carefully  to  her  room,  and  see 
that  she  be  not  disturbed  or  agitated." 

Accordingly  the  fainting  Fanny  was  lifted  uncon* 
sciously  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  placed,, 
and  re-conveyed  to  the  chamber,  which  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  she  had  quitted,  full  of  the  hope  of  seeing  Wel- 
sted,  and  of  obtaining  a  further  explanation  of  his  am- 
biguous hints  and  mysterious  conduct  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

As  soon  as  she  was  removed  from  the  study,  the  mor- 
tification and  sorrow  of  Rodney  seemed  powerfully  to  in- 
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crease ;  at  one  glance  not  only  did  he  perceive  the  cnieltf 
of  which  he  had  been  innocently  guilty,  in  snflfering  die 
intimacy  to  exist  between  his  child  and  Francis ;  not 
only  did  he  bitterly  lament  the  absolute  necessity  which 
justified  the  removal  of  the  young  man  (who  was  as  dear 
to  him  as  a  son)  from  his  house  and  society;  bat  he  was, 
moreover,  filled  with  serious  apprehensions  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  encountered  in  carrying  the  ulterior  point,  of 
inducing  his  daughter  to  accept  Sir  Frederick's  ofier.  If 
he  could  at  once  decide  upon  abandoning  this  object, 
then  the  necessity  for  Welsted's  absence  would  be  re- 
moved, and  he  might  again  receive  his  favourite  into  die 
bosom  of  his  family — and  might  (as  indeed  there  was 
apparently  no  reason  why  he  should  not)  consummate 
his  daughter's  happiness,  and  that  of  his  adopted  sdn, 
by  uniting  them  for  life,  establishing  them  in  the  school, 
and  retiring  with  his  exemplary  Cordelia  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privacy  and  poem-writmg — ^but,  alas !  not  only 
had  ambition  taken  hold  of  him,  not  only  did  he  anti- 
cipate the  elevation  of  his  daughter  to  be  the  great  "  Cap- 
tain's Captain,"  but  he  looked  with  dread  and  appre- 
hension to  the  hidden  consequences  of  her  refusal — con- 
sequences of  which,  at  present,  we  have  no  just  idea,  but 
which  we  shall  learn  in  time,  perhaps  properly  to  appre- 
ciate. Amidst  all  these  contending  feelings,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  now  at  all  events  too  late  to  revoke 
his  intentions  with  respect  to  Sir  Frederick ;  besides,  he 
did  not  know  where  to  address  a  letter  to  Welsted. 
The  way  in  which  he  allowed  such  a  circumstance  as  this 
to  influence  his  decision  in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
proved  more  than  any  thing  yet  cited,  the  immovability 
of  his  first  determination. 

After  waiting  some  time  in  anxious  suspense  about 
Fanny,  and  not  daring  to  show  himself  to  her,  lest  his 
appearance  should  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  dreadful 
agitation  in  which  his  last  communication  had  plunged 
her,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  protracted  absence  of  his 
wife,  and  rang  the  bell  gently. 

When  the  servant  appeared,  he  inquired  where  Mrs 
Rodney  was. 
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**  Making  the  boys'  milk-and-water,  Sir,  in  the  hall/* 
said  the  servant. 

**  What!  is  she  down  stairs  V  said  Rodney. 
**  Oh  yes.  Sir ;  Missus  came  down  from  Miss  Fanny 
thi  minute  the  boys'  bell  rang/'  said  the  servant. 

**  Happy  equanimity  !*'  muttered  Rodney  ;  "  tell  your 
mistress  I  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her." 

The  servant  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Rodney  entered 
the  apartment  almost  immediately. — In  her  hand  was  the 
letter  of  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Well !"  said  Rodney,  «  how  is  the  child  V 
**  Fanny?'*  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  oh,  she  is  a  good  deal 
better.     Do  you  know,  Mr.  Rodney,  I  begin  to  think  it  is 
not  the  mushrooms ;  I    believe  it  is  something  on  her 
tnind." 

"  Too  surely,  my  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney ;  "  but  is  she 
calm?'' 

*'  Oh,  yes,  nice  and  quiet  just  now,"  said  her  mother ; 
but  I  hope  she  won't  fret  herself  into  a  decline,  Mr* 
Rodney.  I  told  her  that  Frank  was  gone  to  London, 
and  I  thought  somehow  or  other  we  should  never  see  him 
again ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  she  has  been  better 
since  she  heard  the  worst,  for  she  has  not  spoken  a  word 
since." 

"  You  should  have  been  careful  not  to  agitate  her,** 
said  Rodney." 

"  That  can't  agitate  her,"  said  his  lady  ;  "  if  the  poor 
boy  isn't  to  marry  her,  what's  the  use  of  keeping  her  in 
suspense,  hoping  and  moping  about  it." 

"I  presume  you  have  read  the  General's  letter,  my 
love  ?"  said  Rodney. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  I  have," 
•    "  And  what  do  you  think  of  his  proposal  ?"  asked  the 
anxious  parent. 

"  Why  it's  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  only  he 
talks  of  coming  next  Friday  —  and  next  week  is  our 
washing-week.     And  I — " 

"  Oh  reject,  let  me  pray  you,  such  trifling  considera- 
tions as  these,"  said  Rodney.  Come  to  the  point — is  the 
offer  acceptable  ?" 
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*  "  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Fan,"  ^  Mis. 
Kodney.  '*  She  has  no  fortune,  you  know,  and  if  FradL 
were  to  marry  her — " 

**  They  would  be  as  well  oflf  as  we  were  when  tee  mar^ 
ried,"  said  Rodney  with  a  sigh — regretting  that  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  had  induced  him  to  suffer  Wdsted 
to  depart ;  or  rather  that  he  had  not,  at  all  hazards,  for* 
bidden  his  going. 

"  I  told  young  Brashleigh,  when  he  had  tea,  that  his 
grandfather  was  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  Told  the  boy !"  said  Rodney. 

«  Yes—" 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Rodney,  I  only  said  that  his  grandfotber 
was  coming,"  repeated  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"Then;  the  thing  is  settled,"  said  Rodney,  con- 
vinced by  his  wife's  manner  that  she  had  said  more  to  tko 
brat  than  she  confessed.  Whether  this  were  actually 
the  case  or  not,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide ;  certain 
it  is,  that  young  Brashleigh  was  most  especially  petted 
by  his  dame  during  the  following  week,  as  if  she  had 
some  object  to  gain  ;  it  might  be  to  bihd  him  to  secrecy  ; 
it  might  be  merely  in  anticipation  of  their  closer  con- 
nexion. 

Meanwhile  poor  Fanny,  who  until  her  mother's  undis- 
guised communication  had  convinced  her  to  the  contrary^ 
imagined  that  the  absence  of  her  beloved  (for  he  toas 
beloved)  was  merely  temporary ;  lay  suffering  tortures, 
wholly  beyond  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  never 
endured  such  afflictions.  Now  that  the  playmate  of  her 
infancy,  the  friend  and  companion  of  her  youth  was  gone* 
she  felt  conscious  how  dearly,  how  fondly  she  loved  him. 
They  had  never  before  been  parted : — the  shock  of  sepa* 
ration,  and  such  a  separation,  would  of  itself  have  be^n 
sufficiently  agonizing ;  but  when  she  recalled  his  wild  in- 
coherent language,  the  coldness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
apathy  with  which  he  received,  nay,  almost  repulsed  the 
spontaneous  marks  of  her  affection,  then  the  fever  of  her 
brain  was  maddening;  she  had  loved  hopelessly,  and  her 
love  was  unrequited ;  she  had  made  advances  of  a  wanner 
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]>aasion  than  Welsted  owned — she  had  betrayed  the  se- 
crets of  her  heart — ^faad  committed  herself  to  him  whom 
she  loved — ^had  incurred  his  scorn  and  contempt,  and  he 
liad  fled  firom  hex  with  disgust. 

Had  he  parted  from  her  in  friendship  would  he  not 
bave  left  one  line? — one  word,  from  his  loved  hand,  would 
liave  been  consolation; — ^but  no— not  even  did  he  say 
&rewell. 

She  rose  from  her  bed,  and  silently  and  carefully  stole 
to  his  vacant  room : — the  door  stood  open — she  entered ; 
— all  was  hushed ;  she  saw  the  books — the  sketches  which 
belonged  to  her: — the  prints — the  pencil — ^he  had  left 
them  all  silently  and  sullenly ; — she  opened  the  drawing- 
book — turned  over  each  leaf, — each  marginal  mark  re- 
minded her  of  some  foregone  happiness — each  view — 
each  portrait  as  it  passed  imder  her  eye,  recalled  some  re- 
mark of  his — but  not  a  word  of  his  writing  was  there  for 
her.  She  turned  to  the  fireplace ;  on  the  chimneypiece 
stood  a  small  china  vase  filled  with  flowers ;  ^he  had  ga- 
thered them  the  preceding  day — they  were  yet  fresh  and 
blooming;  but  he  that  had  tied  them — Ae  that  had  placed 
them  in  the  vase  was  gone — ^whither  she  knew  not — and 
never  to  return :  she  drew  one  of  the  flowers  from  the 
bunch — hid  it  carefully  in  her  bosom — she  trembled  with 
cold  as  she  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  while  her  eyes  burned 
like  fire,  and  awaking,  as  it  were,  from  a  stupor  of  grief, 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  hastily  retraced  the  way  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  threw  herself  again  upon  her  bed  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow. 

Little  did  she  know  the  heart  with  which  she  had  to 
deal ; — little  did  she  think  at  the  moment  in  which  she 
reproached  herself,  not  less  than  Francis,  that  he  was  suf- 
fering tortures  equal  to  her  own ; — little  did  she  know 
that  his  adoration  of  her  was  unqualified,  and  wrongly 
did  she  estimate  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made,  because  as  yet  she  knew  neither  the  motive  which 
induced  his  abrupt  departure,  nor  the  nature  of  the  ditad- 
ful  proposal  about  to  be  made  to  her. 

Hcy  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  found  himself  be- 
loved by  her,  to  whom  his  heart  was  devoted ;  he  knew 
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that  a  marriage  with  her,  at  any  time  disadvantagecms  t^ 
her  (in  a  worldly  point  of  view),  would  at  the  moment 
when  a  more  desirable  offer  was  at  hand,  not  only  do  her 
manifest  injustice  by  interfering  with  brighter  prospects, 
but  by  exciting  her  to  disobedience  towards  her  parents 
and  incurring  their  anger  and  malediction.  In  truth,  he 
had  determined  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the  in- 
stant he  assured  himself  of  the  probable  intentions  of  Sir 
Frederick;  deeply  did  he  desire  to  be  enabled  to  absent 
himself  before  any  thing  like  a  disclosure  of  her  feelings 
for  him  had  been  made;  but  he  was  foiled;  circumstanc^ 
had  extracted  a  direct  confession  of  her  love  at  the  very 
hour  in  which  the  certainty  of  its  unhappy  fate  was  to  be 
established. 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  having  obeyed  the  stem 
voice  of  duty  which  called  on  him  to  relinquish  the  dearest 
object  of  his  life,  Francis  assiduously  laboured  to  leave  no 
trace  or  remembrance  of  himself  behind  ;  he  darted,  as  it 
were,  from  the  sight  of  his  adored  Fanny,  and  rushed  with 
desperation  into  an  eternity  of  wretchedness :  he  had  a 
double  object  in  view  ;  he  rescued  himself  from  the  possi- 
bility of  relaxing  in  his  decision,  and  by  doing  so,  seemed 
to  outrage  the  feelings  of  his  beloved,  purposely  to  induce 
her  to  discard  him  from  her  thoughts ;  and  lest  surroun4- 
ing  objects  should  needlessly  recal  him  to  her  recollec- 
tion, he  carefully  destroyed  every  thing  before  his  depar^ 
ture,  which  might,  even  by  implication,  appear  to  bear 
the  character  of  a  *< remembrance;"  but  vain,  vain  were 
all  his  efforts,  fruitless  all  his  best  intentions.  There 
stood  the  well-known  elms,  there  ran  the  rapid  river,  there 
bloomed  the  verdant  fields, — these  were  associated  in  the 
mind  of  his  devoted  Fanny  with  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life,  nor  did  she  need  such  objects  to  remind  her  of  her 
past  enjoyments — her  present  misery. 

Still,  however,  she  had  not  reached  the  climax  of  dis- 
tress. Still  was  she  ignorant  that  the  proud,  the  petulant, 
the  ill-tempered,  violent,  morose,  ungracious,  and  tyran- 
nical Brashleigh  had  declared  her  to  possess  the  unalter* 
able  affections  of  bis  aged  heart ;  little  did  she  anticipate 
the  trials  she  had  to  undergo,  little  did  she  calculate  the 
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difliculties  she  had  to  encounter.     Rodney  had  already 
announced  the  offer  of  Sir  Frederick  to  his  noble  patron 
liord  SpringBeld ;  much  had  he  dilated,  in  language  the 
most  flowery,  on  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  con- 
nexion ;  in  which  pleasing  anticipation  his  Lordship  com- 
placently joined,  although  upon  a  person  of  his  Lordship's 
rank  and  influence,  the  benegt  likely  to  accrue  from  an 
alliance  with  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  derived  his  fleet* 
ing  title  from  a  commandery  of  knighthood,  and  the 
MilHtna  Tkule  of  whose  dignity  and  importance  was  the 
military  command  in  an  Indian  presidency,  did  not  pro- 
duce so  powerful  an  impression  as  that  which  they  evi- 
dently had  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  village  school- 
master. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  various  schemes  and 
stratagems  which  were  formed  in  the  inventive  and  poetical 
mind  of  Mr.  Rodney  as  to  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
imparting  the  important  intelligence  which  he  had  to  com- 
municate to  his  daughter ;  first,  because  they  varied  with 
each  coming  hour  and  took  their  colours  from  each  chang- 
ing circumstance,  and  were,  moreover,  so  numerous  and 
contradictory  in  their  character  and  arrangement,  that  it 
would  fill  a  volume  even  to  recapitulate  them ;  and  se- 
condly, because  all  the  plans   and  contrivances  of  the 
anxious  father  were  absolutely  nullified  by  the  candid 
communicativeness  of  his  lady,  who  saw  no  use  in  "  going 
about  the  bush,"  nor  any  kind  of  good  in  keeping  up  the 
farce  of  secrecy,  while  she  was  sure  that  Fanny  was  "  a 
good  girl,  and  would  marry  any  body  they  chose  to  select;" 
and  thus  preconvinced  of  her  daughter's  pliability  and 
obedience,  she  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  imparting 
to  the  unhappy  girl,  without   any  preface  or  ceremony 
whatever,  the  full  extent  of  her  affliction. 

Then  it  was  that  Fanny  for  the  first  time  rightly  un- 
-derstood  the  meaning  of  Welsted's  mysterious  hints; 
then  it  was  that  she  felt  most  bitterly  the  rashness  and 
imprudence  of  her  conduct  in  confiding  the  state  of  her 
heart  to  him  ;  then  only  did  she  appreciate  the  real  mo- 
tives of  his  sudden  flight;  but  were  all  these  feelings 
likely,  by  the  force  of  any  human  power,  to  create  in  their 
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combination  a  passion  like  that  of  love  for  Sir  Fred^ 
Brashleigh  ?  or  did  Mrs.  Rodney  realty  believe  that 
inclinations  and  passions  of  her  child  could  be  so  pet* 
verted  as  to  receive  into  her  heart  the  ill-£ayoured,  ill- 
tempered  veteran,  and  discard  the  fond  and  afiectionatt 
companion  of  her  youth  and  childhood  at  the  commando 
a  parent?  What  Mrs.  Rodney  might  have  expected 
cannot  say,  further  than  as  she  spake  herself.  What  oc 
curred — we  shall  see  presently. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  to  a  letter  of  such  import  a 
that  of  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  an  answer  as  soon  asi 
conveniently  might,  must  be  returned ;  and  as  Rodne 
justly  calculated  that  any  appeal  to  Fanny  herself  at  th 
moment  would  be  attended  with  consequences  higU] 
prejudicial,  if  not  seriously  injurious  to  her  health,  m 
communed  with  his  better  half  upon  the  propriety  A 
accepting  Sir  Frederick's  offer  without  consulting  her,  sdc 
afterwards  citing  their  acceptance  as  an  act  positii^ely 
binding  upon  her,  whose  consent  had  been  given  by  her 
parents  and  representatives.  This  line  of  proceedin|r,, 
therefore,  was  adopted ;  for  Rodney  was  quite  assured  b) 
his  wife's  description  of  Fanny's  character,  disposition,  and 
present  conduct,  that  she  would  make  no  resistance  aAer 
the  offer  had  actually  been  accepted,  whatever  previous 
effort  she  might  have  been  disposed  to  try  in  order  to 
, prevent  such  a  measure.  Mrs.  Rodney  dilated  too  upon 
her  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  any  affection  on  Fanny's 
part  for  Welsted ;  and,  in  short,  by  what  she  said  (which 
was  not  a  little),  at  length  confirmed  her  husband  in  his 
first  determination  of  closing  with  the  General  at  once. 

Accordingly  he  sat  down,  and,  in  his  most  florid  and 
figurative  style,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick's letter,  as  well  as  the  honour  done  his  daughter  and 
himself,  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  a  personage  so  ex- 
alted in  rank,  and  a  judge  of  human  nature  so  discrimi- 
nating as  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh ;  assured  his  corres- 
pondent that  there  never  was  a  better-tempered  "  sweeter- 
disposition  ed"  creature  upon  earth,  than  his  unsophisti- 
cated Fanny ;  and  concluded  the  high-flown  low-toned 
epistle,  with  praying  God  to  give  his  child  humility, 
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Jnice,  and  gratitude  to  bear  her  coining  honours  meekly 
md  amiably ;  and  entreating  Sir  Frederick  to  make  htt 
i  fisit  whenever  it  was  most  agreeable  and  convenient. 

This  letter  was  despatched  per  post,  and  when  gone, 
^lodney  experienced  a  return  of  the  pangs  which  he  had 
jelt  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  at  the  eternal  separation 
*  jf  his  daughter  and  Welsted,  for  whom  it  must  be  always 
^ecollected,  he  was  truly  and  tenderly  anxious;  but  when 
Mrs.  Rodney  came  to  him,  and  surprised  him,  by  telling 

!im  that  she  had  developed  the  whole  history  to  Fanny ; 
e  was,  although  at  first  alarmed  by  the  old  gentle- 
iroman's  abruptness,  not  a  little  consoled ;  and  when  the 

lender  mother  added  that  Fanny  had  received  the  intel« 
Igence  not  only  without  much  surprise,  but  with  apparent 

jalmness,  he  actually  rejoiced  in  the  step  which  he  had 
Jsken;  and  judging  the  merits  of  the  measure  by  the 
lesult,  applauded  his  wife's  firmness,  convinced  at  once 
that  Fanny's  love  for  Welsted  was  not  equal  to  h%9  for 
ier,  and  that  she  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  prefer  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  an  union  with  such  a  person 
as  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  to  the  embarrassments  of  a 
precarious  life  with  a  young  man,  whose  only  means  of 
existence  were  derivable  from  a  toilsome  profession,  to 
which  constant  and  undivided  attention  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  But,  alas  !  little  did  Mr.  Rodney  know  of  human  nature, 
or  female  hearts;  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  had  been 
applied  to  the  learning  necessary  to  his  calling :  a  pursuit 
ill  calculated  to  give  a  man  an  insight  into  the  ways  of 
the  world,  or  practical  knowledge  of  every-day  life ;  and 
^U8,  good  classical  scholar  and  able  mathematician  as  he 

I  was  (and  poet  into  the  bargain),  his  ideas  were  bounded 

\  by  the  walls  of  his  academy,  and  his  skill  in  the  develop- 
Dient  of  human  character,  confined  to  the  detection  of 
juvenile  nest-stealers,  or  youthful  orchard-robbers.  Had 
woman's  heart  fallen  under  his  serious  consideration,  per- 
haps he  might  have  formed  a  difierent  estimate  of  Fanny's 
feelings  from  that  made  by  his  amiable  partner :  but  he 
^  never  studied  from  nature,  and  knew  nothing  more  of 
the  sex  than  be  h^d  been  able  to  attain  from  a  six-and- 
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twenty  years*  intercourse  with  bis  Cordelia,  of  whom  the 
xeader  has  perhaps  abready  seen  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  her  sentiments  formed  not  a  good  criterion,  whereoa 
to  found  an  opinion  of  females  generally ;  and  therefore, 
coinciding  in  all  his  lady*s  notions  of  the  case,  and  mis- 
taking the  silence  of  his  child  for  consent,  he  sat  down  to 
his  tea  and  toast,  perfectly. contented  with  what  he  had 
done  in  the  affair,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  that  every 
thing  was  going  on  well. 

Different  indeed,  however,  from  the  view  which  Mrs. 
Rodney  had  taken  of  it,  was  the  case  in  reality ;  never 
had  poor  creature  received  a  wound  so  deep,  so  bitterly 
agonizing,  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  desolate  and 
wretched  as  Fanny ;  the  course  of  her  life  had  been  such, 
and  her  seclusion  so  uninterrupted,  that  she  actually  had 
no  friend  to  sympathize  with  her,  no  human  being  to 
whom  she  could  breathe  her  sorrows.  Her  only  friend  and 
companion  had  been  Welsted,  and  him  she  had  lost — and 
how  ?  To  describe  the  agonies  of  mind  which  she  suffered, 
when  she  became  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  her 
miseries,  is  a  task  beyond  my  feeble  power ;  indeed,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  depict,  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, a  combination  of  such  feelings  as  those  which 
assailed  her ;  not  only  was  she  threatened  with  a  calamity, 
abstractedly  overpowering,  in  the  dreaded  marriage  which 
was  proposed  to  her,  but  he^  to  whom  she  would  have 
turned  for  counsel,  and  from  whom  she  would  have 
sought  support,  was  gone — gone,  too,  voluntarily ;  and  if 
she  might  fairly  interpret  his  conduct  and  language  of  the 
preceding  evening,  gone  purposely  to  leave  her  to  the  ho^ 
rible  fate  which  awaited  her* 

Even  this  was  not  all ;  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
her  feelings  had  overpowered  her,  and  she  had  confessed 
her  love  for  him !  She  had  before,  as  we  have  seen, 
trembled  to  think  what  his  opinion  of  her  forward  boW- 
ness  must  have  been :  aggravated  all  her  sorrows,  by  con* 
tinually  reflecting  on  her  own  conduct,  in  making  tnh 
sought,  and  as  it  should  seem,  undesired,  a  bold  and 
indelicate  declaration ;  yet  now  it  became  still  morefetf* 
ful  for  her  to  anticipate  his  future  opinion  at  bet  wheOy 
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hcuvwngmade  sucli  an  avowal,  he  should  hear  that  she  had 
coTisented  to  ratify  the  hateful  engs^ement  submitted  to 
tier  so  shortly  after,  (for  she  even  then  did  not  know  it  had 
beexi  actually  accepted  in  her  name,)  the  fulfilment  of 
-v^liich,  she  had  been  told  in  plain  terms  by  her  mother, 
coTild  alone  save  her  from  the  malediction  of  her  parents, 
or  preserve  them  from  the  deepest  sorrow  and  distress. 

If  Fanny  could  have  satisfied  herself  as  to  the  real 

stSLte  of  Welsted's  feelings  towards  her,  she  would  have 

l3een,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  to  her  dreadful  destiny. 

Il:  T7as  true  his  manner  on  that  fatal  evening  had  been 

cold,  yet  it  was  tender  and  affectionate.     That  he  was 

t^erribly  agitated  she  saw ;  that  the  kiss  which  he  had  given 

(or  taken)  was  full  of  ardour  and  affection,  she  (innocent 

cus  she  was)  felt  conscious ;  yet,  if  he  loved  her,  why  leave 

lier  to  be  sacrificed  to  one  whose  name  and  character  were 

alike  odious  to  her,  and  of  whom  her  opinion  was  perfectly 

iTirell  known  to  him  ? 

It  was  clear  that  to  this  offer,  Francis  had  alluded  in  his 
observations ;  but  Fanny,  consider  as  she  might,  could 
mot  comprehend  why,  upon  what  pretext,  or  with  what 
intention  Francis  could  quit  her  at  such  a  time  if  he  cared 
for  her ;  if  he  did  not^  she  little  cared  what  became  of  her ; 
and  could  she  have  decided  against  herself  on  this  point, 
she  would  have  implicitly  obeyed  the  mandate  of  her 
parents,  and  accompanied  Sir  Frederick  to  the  altar  in- 
different to  all  feelings  except  those  of  filial  duty  and 
obedience. 

The  effect  produced  upon  her,  by  the  development  of 
Sir  Frederick's  proposal,  and  the  decree  of  her  father  that 
she  should  accept  it,  was  wholly  different  from  what  he 
had  anticipated  ;  and,  although  correctly  described  in  its 
external  symptoms  by  her  mother,  equiShy  dissimilar  to 
what  she  believed  it.  Fanny's  grief  and  sorrow  were  in 
the  heart,  not  on  the  tongue ;  and  instead  of  venting  hex 
wretchedness  in  groans  and  sighs,  or  indulging  in  tiiose 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  violent  passion,  which  give 
ielief  to  weaker  minds,  she  called  to  her  aid  the  soothing 
influence  of  our  holy  religion,  and  from  her  Maker  sought 
consolatwn  and  support ;  she  prayed  that  he  would  direct 
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her  mind,  and  strengthen  her  good  intentions,  that 
armed  by  his  Almighty  power,  she  might  honoor  her  pa- 
rents according  to  his  sacred  commandment,  and  xignte- 
ously  fulfil  the  duttts  which  were  demanded  of  ber» 

When  she  came  down  stairs  in  the  evening,  sbe  was 
pale  as  death,  and  her  eyes  gave  evidence  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  restrain  **  some  natural  tears ;"  but  hei 
manner  was  calm  and  placid ;  she  trembled  as  her  father 
kindly  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  widt  a 
fervour  which  could  not  be  misunderstood;  it  was  the 
pressure  of  approving  fondness,  and  implied  his  satisfac- 
tion at  her  acceptance  of  Sir  Frederick's  ofier;  for,  horn 
her  mother's  account  of  the  scene  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  Rodney  chose  to  be  convinced  that  his 
daughter  had  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  consented  to  admit 
his  pretensions. 

The  subject,  however,  was  one  to  which  neither  the 
parent  nor  the  child  thought  it  advisable  to  recur ;  yel 
Rodney  considered  that  a  fair  opportunity  offered  itself  to 
allude  to  Welsted's  absence,  of  which  he  proposed  to  avail 
himself,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  wife's  strong 
but  homely  assertion,  that  '^  Fanny  did  not  care  a  button 
about  him  in  the  way  of  a  sweetheart,"  was  quite  wdl 
grounded. 

"  I  have  an  extra  share  of  labour,  Fanny,"  said  Rodney, 
'^  now  Welsted  has  left  me,  or  I  should  certainly  have 
gone  to  your  room  and  sat  with  you." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  "  it  must — ^have — giv^i  ytm 
considerable  inconvenience ;"  and  so  saying,  burst  mto 
tears. 

Rodney  by  no  means  admired  this  equivocal  evidence 
of  his  daughter's  indifference  to  Welsted ;  nor  did  he  con« 
sider  it  at  all  symptomatic  of  that  philosophical  eqnani« 
mity  upon  the  sul^ect  which  Mrs.  Rodney  had  described 
in  such  extremely  rorcible  language. 

"  Why  those  tears,  my  child  ?"  said  the  parent* 

''  Don't  ask  me.  Sir,"  said  Fanny.  <<  Is  it  not  mttani 
that  a  separation  so  sudden  and  unlocked  for,  ftom  t 
being  who  has  been  my  constant  companioa  since  my 

'ildhood  should  affect  me?**    If  I  coald  have 
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mce  ;  have  only  bid  him  farewell,  I  could  have  borne  it ; 
>iit  it  was  cruel  in  him  to  abandon  me  without  one  word.'f 
**  Abandon  you,  Fanny!"  repeated  her  father,  elevating 
lis  brows.  "  What  language  is  this,  child  ?  Mr.  Welsted 
was  my  assistant,  fitted  for  that  ofiBce  by  my  care  and 
BLttention,  appointed  to  it  by  my  favour,  and  1  have  now 
dismissed  him  for  reasons  known  to  myself.  How  are  my 
arrangements  connected  with  your  casual  intercourse  with 
the  young  man  ?" 

**  Oh  !  Sir,"  said  Fanny,  "  do  not  speak  thus  of  Fran- 
cis ;  do  not  yourself  so  much  injustice  as  either  to  misre* 
present  your  kindness-  to  Am,  or  his  gratitude  to  you; 
you  have  had  no  dispute,  no  disagreement,  can  have 
none ;  of  that  I  am  certain «  He  is  gone,  because  he  was 
considered  likely  to  thwart  the  intentions  which  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  my  mother ;  do  not  deteriorate  from 
your  own  kindness ;  do  not  try  to  debase  his  excellence, 
by  any  attempt  to  impose  upon  me." 

"  Impose,  Fanny!"  said  her  father  angrily,  '*  this  is 
language  I  must  not  hear.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
imposition  practised  one  way  or  the  other.  Suppose  Mr. 
Welated  chose  to  remove  himself ;  I  conclude  it  was  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  uncomfortable  here,  where  every 
kindness  has  been  shown  him." 

"  He  went,"  said  Fanny,  <*  because  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  me  sacrificed." 

**  Sacrificed !"  again  echoed  Rodney,  "  sacrificed  in  a 
marriage  with  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  a  man  to  whom 
the  country  looks  up  with  admiration;  of  whom  the 
highest  character  has  been  given  by  the  greatest  hero  of 
the  age ;  a  man  covered  with  honours  and  distinctions ! 
What  are  you  talking  of?  Nothing  but  madness  could 
prompt  such  extraordinary  language." 

**  What  are  his  honours  and  distinctions  to  me  ?"  said 
Fanny.  "  I  was  humbly  born ;  I  have  been  plainly  bred ; 
I  have  neither  knowledge  of  the  great  and  gay,  nor  any 
desire  to  know  them.  I  have  learned  under  your  tuition 
dearest  father,  to  despise  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world.  I  have  trained  my  mind  to  happiness  in  middling 
lifCf  and  there  alone  could  I  be  blest.    To  tread  the  same 
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path  of  usefulness  and  content  which  my  dear  mother  is 
now  pursuing,  would  be  the  height  of  my  ambition,  and  if 
Francis  Welsted  had " 

•*  Had  what?"  exclaimed  Rodney.  ''Talk  no  more 
about  him,  child :  the  young  roan,  were  he  here,  would 
laugh  at  your  idle  nonsense.  You  may,  perhaps,  lote 
Aim,  and^if  it  suit  your  ideas  of  delicacy  and  high  Heeling, 
announce  your  affection  to  the  world ;  but  that  he  lores 
you,  is  at  best  a  matter  of  doubt ;  nay,  that  he  does  not 
lo¥e,  as  lovers  love,  is  almost  matter  of  certainty ;  you 
would  indeed  be  acting  a  pretty  part  for  a  young  lady  who 
professes  diffidence  and  principle,  to  huntdownyourfadier's 
professional  assistant,  and  follow  a  man  who  has  quitted  the 
bouse  at  the  precise  moment  at  which,  of  course,  had  he 
any  serious  intentions  respecting  you,  he  would  lA?e 
maintained  his  ground,  and  made  the  struggle  to  rescue 
you  from  the  grasp  of  a  noble  and  successful  rival/' 

**  Rescue,  indeed,**  said  Fanny;  **  I  see.  Sir,"  conti« 
nued  she,  '^  by  the  tone  and  manner  you  assume,  that  I 
am  wrong ;  I  have  spoken  too  freely ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  candour.  I  had  a  brother  once,  on  whom 
I  doted ;  he  loved  me  and  Francis  as  he  loved  himself: 
he  was  taken  from  us,  and  Francis  was  to  me  a  broths ; 
and  had  our  dear  William,  wliose  place  in  my  heart  Fran* 
cis  supplied,  been  now  alive,  I  should  have  been  spared 
all  this ;  he  would  have  vindicated  Wekted  against  your 
anger ;  would  have  restored  him  to  your  smiles ;  but  that 
is  over,  and  all  I  now  implore,  all  I  entreat  is,  that  if 
Welsted  have  removed  himself  from  our  society^  or  hare 
been  removed  by  your  authority  and  sanction,  I  may,  at 
least,  be  allowed  to  remain  as  I  am ;  I  shall  be  compsom- 
tively  happy,  even  in  my  single  wretchedness ;  let  me  beg 
then  that  this  offer  of  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  may  at 
least  be  rejected." 

"  Rejected  I"  said  Rodney,  **  child,  it  is  accepted ;  your 
mother  gave  me  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  freely 
acquiesced  in  the  brilliant  proposal,  and  I  have  invited  the 
Geneml  hither  forthwith." 

Fanny's  countenance  underwent  the  most  singular 
change  of  expression  at  this  announcement ;  a  miogkd 
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look  of  horror,  fear,  indignation  and  grief,  characterized 
lier  feature.  Rodney  detennined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
xnomentary  silence  to  proceed. — ^*  Therefore  the  affair  is 
settled. — ^These  childish  attachments  are  soon  forgotten* 

Recollect/'  added  he,  more  soothingly,  '^  dearest  child, 

the  rank  and  station  to  which  you  will  be  called ;  recollect 
tlie  flattering  preference  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Frederick ; 
alx>Ye  all,  Fanny,  recollect  that  the  happiness  of  your 
parents  depends  upon  it,  and  that  your  refusal  would 
entail  perpetual  misery  fmd  regret  upon  them — ^recollect 
all  this^  and  then  rejoice  that  you  have  conquered  what^ 
ever  prejudice  you  might  have  entertained,  and  accepted 
the  splendid  offer  which  has  been  made  you/' 

Fanny  sat  motionless,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground— but  word  she  spake  not. 

^^  And  then,  love,"  added  her  father,  anxious  to  sooth 
as  much  as  possible,  '^  Welsted,  whose  affection  for  you 
is  purely   fraternal,  may  hereafter  return  amongst  us, 

and " 

"  Welsted  I"  exclaimed  Fanny,  **  no,  father,  no !  If  I 
could  consent  to  marry  Sir  Frederick — if  I  am  forced  to 
marry  him,  I  must  never  again  see  Welsted — never  hear 
his  name-*either  I  ought  to  hate  him,  or — No,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  if  communing  with  herself,  ^'  it  is  right ;  the 
v^ays  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable;  once  more  I  implore,  I 
entreat  you  spare  me  this  marriage, — if  you  command — 
your  command  must  be  obeyed ;  but  why  force  this  upon 
ine  ? — I  repeat  I  am  content  never  to  see  Francis  again, 

but  Sir  Frederick " 

'<  Fanny,"  said  Rodney — and  he  stood  before  his  child 
the  picture  of  despair — the  pompous  manner  of  the  peda- 
gogue changed  into  the  downcast  humility  of  the  suppliant 
mendicant ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  voice  subdued, 
and  his  cheek  pale  as  death ;  "  behold  your  father  at  your 
feet ;  your  mother  even  does  not  know  the  extent  of  my 
misfortunes,  nor  can  she  appreciate  the  power  which  you 
possess  to  relieve  them.  To  confess  our  faults  to  our 
children,  to  acknowledge  our  errors  under  the  roof  where 
professional  duty  erects  us  into  monitors  and  guardians, 
are  indeed  painful  trials ;  but  you  must,  you  shall  be  told 
2b  2 
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every  thing.  Indiscretions  which  it  were  needless  now  to 
repeat,  involved  me  in  my  early  days,  and  have  deeply  em- 
barrassed my  after-life ;  for  the  relief  of  those  embarrass- 
ments, and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  appearance 
in  the  world,  I  became  a  debtor  in  a  considerable  amount 
to  one,  to  whose  property  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  has 
succeeded  ;  it  was  this  circumstance  which  first  brought 
me  and  the  General  acquainted ;  it  was  this  circumstance 
which  first  induced  him  to  place  his  grandson  here ;  the 
securities  I  have  given  are  of  course  in  his  possession,  and 
although  he  has  never  remotely  alluded  to  them,  since  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  you,  I  cannot  but  feel  con- 
scious that  I  am  in  his  power, — in  one  day,  Fanny,  I  may 
be  lodged  in  prison,  my  dwelling  stripped  of  every  article 
it  contains ;  my  reputation  destroyed,  my  character  lost ; 
think  of  this,  my  Fanny — ^but  speak  not  of  it.  I  own,  my 
child" — and  Rodney  burst  into  tears,  "  /  am  asking  a  sa- 
crifice— I  reject  all  concealment,  1  am  not  blind — ^but — " 

"  Spare  me,  my  father,"  said  Fanny,  "  spare  yourself: 
another  word  is  useless ;  I  would  rather  that  my  death 
could  do  you  the  same  service,  but  I  know  my  duty — I  am 
content — and  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  made>  even  to  my 
own  destruction,  the  humble  instrument  of  preservation  to 
a  parent  from  distress  : — ^let  me  leave  you  now,  but  doubt 
me  not — fear  not — I  am  resolved !" 

"  Beloved  child !"  said  the  agitated  Rodney, "  what  can 
I  say — how  express  my  feelings  ?" 

Fanny's  head  sank  upon  her  father's  shoulder,  and 
their  tears  mingled  as  they  fell ; — hers  were  tears  of  bit- 
terness and  anguish — his  of  joy  and  affection;  the  die, 
however,  was  cast — the  right  chord  had  been  stricken, 
and  Fanny,  breaking  from  her  trembling  parent,  in  an 
agony  of  feeling,  rushed  to  her  room  to  weep  and  pray. 
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CHAPTER  Vv 

Here  is  one  that  wishes  to  live  longer, — 
Feels  not  his  gout  or  palsy, — feigns  himself 
Younger  hy  scores  of  years, — flatters  his  age 
With  confident  belying ; — with  hopes  he  may 
With  cbarms  like  -S^son,  have  his  youth  restored. — 
And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  Fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on  as  he. 

Ben  JoNsoy. 

When  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  received  Rodney's 
answer  to  bis  proposal  (which  we  too  well  know  contained 
an  acceptance  of  it),  he  forthwith  began  to  prepare  for  bis 
matrimonial  expedition.  He  was  to  sail  for  India  in  the 
ensuing  month  :  he  had  much  public  business  to  transact 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  at  the  India  House ;  oaths  to 
take  in  Leadenball-street ;  dinners  to  eat  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  and  arrangements  to  make  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  and  country ;  considering  all  which,  as  well  as  his 
present  age,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  he  had  not 
much  time  to  lose. 

His  first  operation  was  to  transmit  to  Miss  Rodney  a 
splendid  cadeau,  consisting  of  a  diamond  necklace  and 
earrings,  together  with  a  variety  of  trinkets,  as  ill-suited 
to  her  present  condition,  as  necessary  to  the  station  she 
-was  about  to  fill ;  and  with  these  evidences  of  affection  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  young  lady,  in  which  he  sug* 
gested  that  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  his  family, 
if  after  his  visit  to  her  father,  she  and  her  mother  were  to 
come  up  to  London,  where  the  necessary  purchases  for 
her  marriage  and  voyage  .must  of  course  be  made.  Mrs. 
Brashleigh,  his  daughter-in-law,  would  be  delighted  to 
see  them  in  York-place,  and,  as  Mr.  Rodney's  vacation 
would  very  soon  occur,  it  might  altogether  be  made  an 
agreeable  party  previous  to  their  departure  from  England. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  placid  indifference 
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with  which  the  poor  victim  herself  received  all  these  tri- 
butes of  praise  and  affection.  The  calm  determination 
not  to  allow  herself  to  reason,  or  indeed  think,  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  steady  adherence  to  her  resolution  not  to 
recur  to  any  matter  with  which  her  adored  Francis  was 
connected  or  associated  in  her  mind,  were  proofs  of  firm- 
ness little  to  be  expected  in  a  girl  like  Fanny,  full  of  feel- 
ing, ardour,  and  enthusiasm ;  but  so  it  was,  she  suffered 
her  parents  to  direct  and  regulate  all  her  actions,  she 
surrendered  herself  completely  into  their  hands,  and  while 
Rodney  was  filled  with  admiration  at  her  pious  resignation 
to  the  noble  sacrifice  he  knew  that  she  was  making  at  the 
shrine  of  filial  duty,  her  mother  kept  praising  her  for  being 
such  a  good  girl,  and  hoping  that  nothing  would  happen 
to  make  her  miserable,  which  she  was  very  much  afraid 
there  might,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Frederick  was  occupied  in  divulging 
his  intentions  to  his  own  relations,  who  were  overpowered 
with  astonishment  at  his  choice,  and  accordingly  resolved, 
|f  he  persisted  in  putting  his  desperate  intentions  into  ex- 
ecution, to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  harass,  annoy, 
vex,  and  mortify  the  rural  beauty ;  for  they  were  con- 
yinced  that  she  had  by  trickery  and  artifice  insnared  his 
affections,  and  would,  perhaps,  by  the  same  means  even- 
tually divert  his  property  into  a  new  channel ;  for,  to  all 
the  sanguine  prognostications  that  he  would  have  no  fa- 
mily, a  probability  that  there  might  be  children  (which  it 
must  be  confessed  commonly  exists  in  all  such  marriages)^ 
opposed  itself  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  his  expectant 
and  presumptive  heirs. 

.  In  short  nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  pro«> 
spect  before  poor  Fanny ;  and  if  she  had  not,  with  the 
piety  and  philosophy  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and 
which  were  perfectly  astonishing  even  to  herself,  wholly 
excluded  from  her  mind  all  consideration  of  the  approach- 
ing event,  she  would  have  started  back,  even  now,  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  as  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  while, 
as  if  to  add  to  her  future  miseries,  the  humbleness  of  her 
rank,  and  her  father's  reported  want  of  wealth,  were  as- 
"ugned  by  the  connexions  of  the  gallant  General,  as  the 
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true  and  only  causes  of  her  acceptance  of  his  oflfer.  Be- 
fore they  saw  her,  they  had  learned  to  speak  of  her  with 
that  contempt  which  is  justly  incurred  by  women  suffi- 
ciently base  and  mean  to  prostitute  themselves,  legally, 
to  age  and  decrepitude  for  the  sake  of  money.  Little  did 
these  envious  flatterers  of  Sir  Frederick's  family  know  the 
real  state  of  the  case  when  they  indulged  in  their  sarcasms 
and  scurrilities,  their  libels  and  lampoons. 

So  soon  as  the  proposal  of  a  removal  to  town  after  the 
gallant  General's  visit  to  the  academy  was  made,  Fanny 
referred  it,  as  she  had  referred  all  other  measures  connect- 
ed with  the  expected  ceremony,  to  her  father ; — he  was  not 
a  little  puzzled ;  he  saw  the  advantages,  if  not  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  her  visiting  the  metropolis ;  and  saw  too 
the  impossibility  of  her  going  alone  with  her  future  hus- 
band ;  but  he  dreaded  considerably  the  exhibition  of  his 
excellent  and  exemplary  wife  in  the  semi-fashionabia 
circles  of  St.  Mary-la-bonne,  of  which  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral (thereunto  addicted  by  his  Indian  habits),  was  the 
hero.     He  anticipated  the  blunders  she  would  inevitably 
make  in  the  great  world,  and  trembled  as  he  thought  of 
the  homely  expressions  and  frugal  notions,  which  he  was 
convinced  would  come  into  play  in  mixed  society,  with  an 
effect  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  produce :   in  addition  to  which  difficulty  there  arose 
another ; — ^it  was  an  essential  part  of  such  an  affair  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money,  as  an  outfit  for  Fanny.   Where  was 
it  to  come  from  ?     It  was  utterly  impossible  to  confide  a 
detail  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  finances  to  Sir  Frederick, 
on  the  eve  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  his  poetical  mind  was 
dreadfully  harassed  with  contending  hopes  and  fears,  de« 
sires  and  doubts,  in  none  of  which  he  could  make  his  bet* 
ter  half  a  participator,  inasmuch  as  he  wished  them  to 
remain  secret,  which,  were  they  once  intrusted  to  her 
safe  keeping,  he  was  quite  certain  they  would  shortly 
cease  to  be. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  resolution,  often  formed  by 
greater  and  wiser  men  than  himself  in  cases  of  nicety  and 
difficulty,  which  was  neither  mo're  nor  less,  than  to  "  wait 
and  see"   what  would  turn  up  for  the  best.      Of  Sir 
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Frederick's  visit  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  that  was  fixed 
for  the  following  Friday,  and  therefore  be  directed  his 
daughter,  in  announcing  her  acceptance  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's presents,  to  say  that  she  had  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  her  journey  to  London  to  her  father,  who  had 
thought  it  best  to  postpone  the  decision  until  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sir  Frederick  there ;  and  all  this 
Fanny  said,  and  wrote  as  mechanically  as  a  clerk  in  a 
lawyer's  office,  and  with  a  callosity  of  feeling,  as  impe- 
netrable as  if  she  had  not  been  in  the  smallest  degree 
concerned  or  interested  in  any  of  the  results ;  not  a  tear 
dimmed  her  eye,  not  a  sigh  heaved  her  bosom, — nature 
seemed  palsied  in  her  living  frame,  and  she  sat  like  an 
automaton,  whose  movements  were  involuntary,  and  the 
result  of  some  extraneous  power  and  influence. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Rodney  been  to  call  at  Evans's 
about  the  mutton,  and  stepped  to  Miss  Wilkinson's  to 
inquire  after  her  health,  than  the  great  mystery  of  Fanny's 
approaching  nuptials  became  no  mystery  at  all ;  even  the 
butcher's  boys  knew  it ;  and  great  and  frequent  were  the 
visitations  of  the  neighbours  to  inquire,  and  talk  the 
matter  over :  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Sir  Fre- 
derick was  to  pass  some  few  days  at  the  Academy,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Willows,  the  Rector,  called  upon  Rodney,  for 
the  second  time  in  his  life,  to  hope  that  the  family  would 
dine  at  the  parsonage-house  on  the  following  Saturday, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives ;  to  state  that  he  would 
himself  wait  upon  Sir  Frederick  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
and  beg  the  honour  of  his  company  :  and  Mrs.  Ewbright, 
the  wife  of  a  retired  lawyer,  who  had  built  a  small  upright 
villa  just  outside  the  village,  with  a  round  weedy  pond, 
looking  like  a  basin  of  green  pease  soup  in  the  middle  of 
a  circular  lawn  which  much  resembled  a  card-table  in 
size  and  shape  in  front  of  it,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  door,  upon  which  there  was  a  brass  knocker,  and 
a  plate  with  the  owner's  name  inscribed  upon  it;  dropped 
in  to  solicit  the  pleasure  of  the  Rodneys'  company  on 
the  next  Tuesday,  and  hoped  that  Sir  Frederick  would 
honour  her  by  joining  them ;  and  immediately  after 
having  quitted  the  academy,  the  same  exemplary  lady 
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caUed  upon  Miss  Wilkioson  to  avow  her  hatred  and  con* 
tempt  of  great  folks,  whom,  for  her  part,  she  could  not 
endure ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  there  were  "  certain 
duties  to  be  performed  in  certain  stations  of  life,''  she  had 
been  obliged  to  receive  Sir  Frederick  at  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  as  a  mark  oi  attention  to  the  Rodneys,  who 
were  really  very  good  sort  of  people. — "  Would  Miss 
Wilkinson  come  over  in  the  evening  and  play  a  rubber  V* 

Miss  Wilkinson,  who  languished  for  tufts,  and  had 
never  been  in  company  with  any  thing  superior  to  a 
small  cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  or  an  ungazetted  com- 
mandery  of  Poyais,  was  afraid  that  her  cold  would  pre- 
vent her  going  out  late  in  the  evening ;  but  finding  that 
her  manoeuvre  failed,  and  that  Mrs.  Ewbright  would  not 
have  her  at  dinner,  she  at  length  declared  her  intention  of 
meeting  the  great  man,  about  whom  as  much  fuss  was 
made  in  the  little  village,  as  if  he  had  been  Signer  Ros- 
sini, or  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias* 

Things  went  on  much  in  the  same  feverish  manner 
until  Friday,  and  Fanny's  deportment  was  precisely  the 
same  as  it  had  been  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week. 
Sxcept  when  alone  with  her  father,  neither  sigh  nor  tear 
gave  evidence  of  her  feelings.  She  was  still  pale,  cold, 
and  still  apparently  senseless  to  every  thing  which  was 
doing ;  and  while  Mrs.  Rodney  was  praising  her  sweet 
disposition,  and  the  perfect  serenity  with  which. she  re- 
ceived such  an  accession  of  wealth  and  honour,  her  agi- 
tated father,  whose  heart  in  truth  bled  for  her,  and  whose 
sorrow  at  her  present  state  was  augmented  by  the  re- 
pentance of  his  own  past  conduct,  saw  that  which,  by 
the  superficial  spectator,  passed  unheeded  :  a  forced  smile 
ivould  for  a  moment  play  over  his  child's  pale  cheeks,  like 
the  doubtful  gleam  of  a  winter's  sun  upon  the  drifted 
snow;  but  to  Rodney's  feelings  the  ray  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  and  as  the  days  passed  until  the  Friday  arrived 
which  was  to  bring  the  bridegroom  to  his  dwelling,  he 
gradually  regretted  more  and  more  the  necessity  which  he 
saw  existed  for  making  that,  which  he  could  not  blind 
himself  sufficiently  to  consider  any  thing  but  a  sacrifice 
of  hi9  daughter*s  happiness  to  his  own  necessities. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  grievonsly  inconTenient  than  the 
arrival  of  a  great  man  in  a  small  establishment ;  the  whole 
day  was  consumed  in  contrivances  and  arrangements  to 
make  Sir  Frederick  comfortable;  an  express  had  been 
sent  off  to  Groves  at  Charing  Cross  for  the  best  possible 
fish ;  Evans  was  directed  to  select  the  most  elegarit  meat ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Tucker  would  be  so  kind  as  to  take  care  that 
the  chickens  had  been  delicately  fattened ;  and  if  Mrs. 
South,  who  was  accustomed  to  dress  only  shoulders  of 
mutton  and  rounds  of  beef  for  the  boys,  could  descend 
from  the  folio  dishes  of  roasted  and  boiled,  in  which  her 
culinary  practice  chiefly  lay,  to  the  delicate  duodecimos 
of  ragouts  and  fricandeaux,  it  would  be  quite  charming* 
And,  in  order  to  set  all  things  off  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  the  head-waiter  at  the  Crown,  a  remarkably 
clever  person  in  his  way,  was  joined  in  a  commission 
with  Thomas,  the  only  civilized  servant  the  Rodneys 
had, — and  he  wore  hobnails  in  his  shoes, — to  attend 
the  festive  board. 

To  give  greater  facility  to  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Rodney 
discovered  that  the  important  day  in  question  happened 
to  be  the  anniversary  of  some  saint,  whose  name  nobody 
had  ever  heard,  but  of  whom  he  took  care  to  relate  some 
miraculous  story  to  his  pupils  the  preceding  evening,  in 
order  to  justify  himself  for  doing  that,  which  in  their 
minds  needed  no  justification ;  namely  giving  them  a 
holiday.  The  boys  were  relieved  from  discipline  after 
two  o'clock,  and  detached,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Louvel,  the  French  master,  and  the  younger  assistant, 
for  a  walk,  which  Rodney  intended  should  occupy  the 
whole  time  till  dinner  should  have  been  served  and  demo- 
lished in  the  parlour. 

When  Mrs.  South,  who  was  ancient,  somewhat  blind, 
and  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  understood  that  dinner  was 
to  be  ready  at  six,  she  thought  the  world  would  shortly 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  even  the  parson  dined  at  five,  and 
he  was  the  village  ultra  in  points  of  fashion  and  etiquette. 

But  when,  after  incalculable  anxiety,  the  soup,  which 
had  been  safely  received  from  London,  in  company  with 
the  fish,  had  emitted  its  savoury  steam ;  when  the  direful 
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attempts  at  French  cookery  were  all  arranged  before  the 
fire,  and  half-past  six  chimed,  and  no  Sir  Frederick 
Brashleigh  appeared,  the  agony  of  Mrs.  South's  mind  was 
past  all  endurance.  The  Iamb  was  shrivelled  up  to  a 
cinder,  the  fish  broken  into  pieces,  the  soup  had  burned 
on  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  the  butter  had  converted 
itself  into  oil,  the  potatoes  reduced  themselves  to  an 
aqueous  mash,  and  "  the  green  leaves  all  turned  yellow.'' 

At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the  rolling  of  an  aristo* 
cratic  vehicle  announced  the  approach  of  his  Excellency  ; 
and  his  elegant  travelling  carriage,  drawn  by  four  posters, 
with  a  livery  servant,  and  his  own  man,  on  the  dicky, 
dashed  up  to  the  door.  Precisely  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  schoolboys  (dirty  when  Uiey  departed,  now  ac- 
tually covered  with  mud),  as  if  by  design  and  precon- 
certed arrangement,  entered  the  gates,  some  carrying 
boughs  of  trees,  which  they  had  broken  down  on  the  way, 
others  bearing  gallipots  full  of  sprightly  minnows,  pro- 
ducts of  their  piscatory  sports ;  and  while  Louvel  was 
commanding  silence  in  the  loudest  French,  his  junior 
assistant  was  endeavouring  to  restore  order  by  inflicting 
manual  punishment  on  the  rebellious  little  wretches  con- 
fided to  his  care. 

For  once  Mr.  Rodney  ceased  to  be  poetical,  and  in 
his  heart  wished  the  whole  flock  of  young  savages  in 
Jericho^  or  any  where  else  but  where  they  were.  The  ill- 
manners  incidental  to  private  academies  induced  the 
young  gentlemen  to  group  themselves  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous positions  for  seeing  the  debarkation  of  the 
ancient  warrior  from  his  carriage,  who,  afiecting  delight 
and  rapture  at  their  unsophistication  and  curiosity,  took 
the  hand  of  his  intended  father-in-law  with  an  urbanity 
which,  by  doing  considerable  violence  to  his  nature,  he 
could  sometimes  assume. 

Mrs.  South,  whose  wooing  days  were  past,  and  whose 
whole  heart  was  in  the  pot,  no  sooner  heard  the  rattle 
and  clatter,  in  the  hall,  and  the  ringing  of  the  door-bell, 
so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  "  company"  was  come, 
than,  to  use  her  own  expression,  she,  "  upped  with  the 
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turbot  and  popped  it  into  the  dish,"  where  it  instantlj 
separated  itself  into  sundry  bits   resembling  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  dissected  map,  save  and  except  tha^ 
the  chance  of  ever  putting  it  together  again  was  utterly 
hopeless.    A  few  suitable  imprecations  upon  the  smallnea 
of  the  kettle  and  the  hardness  of  the  water  served  tfl 
allay  the  fury  of  the  culinary  Proserpine,  and  the  boiled| 
chickens,  which  were  to  accompany  the  said  fish  in  ita 
progress  from  the  fire  to  the  dinner-parlour,  were  pre^ 
pared  for  action,  being,  by  some  sinister  accident,  nearl; 
black ;  these,  with  two  vegetable  dishes,  one  filled  wil' 
pale  limp  sweetbreads  fried  in  dripping,  and  the  othi 
piled  up  with  some  half-score  Maintenon  cutlets,  aD( 
neaded  by  the  soup,  were  forwarded  without  any  frei' 
orders  towards  the  hanqueting-room  by  the  hands  of  tl 
kitchenmaid,  the   housemaid,    Mrs.   Simpson  the  char- 
woman, and  little  Jem  the  cow-boy;  the  whole  of  whichj 
agreeable  procession  was  encountered  in  the  hall  by  Hi^ 
Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  K.C.B.  CommanderH 
in-chief  at  Bombay,  who  had  been  delayed  by  the  ap-j 
pearance  of  the  boys  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  by  thej 
numerous  questions  he  had  to  ask  as  to  where  his  carriage 
could  be  safely  housed? — which  was  really  the  best  inn  I 
— ^whether    his  servants  could  be  useful?    and    others^ 
touching  many  important  points;  just  long  enough  to 
meet  the  establishment  in  its  progress  towards  the  festive 
board. 

"  I  fear  I  am  late,"  said  Sir  Frederick ;  "  I  see  the 
commissariat  in  motion — ^hey  ?  you  have  got  mutton  for 
dinner,  doctor — I  smell  it — I  like  the  smell — good  meat, 
mutton,  doctor,  if  not  too  fat — fine  mutton.  Sir,  in  Bengal 
— little  and  good,  hey ! — ^but  where  are  the  ladies  ?" 

"  This  way.  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Rodney,  ready  to  sink 
through  the  red  tiles  of  his  white-washed  hall  on  per- 
ceiving that  Jem's  dirty  fingers  had  invaded  more  than 
the  pas  g^ometriquea  of  the  dish  he  was  carrying,  and 
that  his  thumb  (looking  like  that  of  a  rich  cobbler,  if  we 
may  trust  the  proverb),  bore  evident  marks  of  the  parsley 
and  butter  with  which  the  dingy  chickens  were  covered ; 
the  fish,  confided  to  Mrs.  Simpson,  who  did  not  appear  to 
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advantage  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  who,  however  well  her 
dark  gown  and  green  baize  apron  might  assimilate  with 
the  black  chip  bonnet  which  she  chose  to  wear  in  the 
liouse,  had  not  previously  taken  the  precaution  of  puri- 
fying the  hands  which  did  *' the  burthen  bear;'*  while 
the  housemaid,  who  had  rashly  undertaken  to  convey  at 
one  trip,  the  sweetbreads,  the  cutlets,  and  the  potatoes, 
having  discovered  that  one  minute's  farther  adherence  to 
her  imprudent  design  of  carrying  them  all  (the  dish  of 
potatoes  having  been  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  dome- 
like cover  of  the  cutlets),  would  infallibly  cause  the  des- 
truction of  some  one  of  her  three  important  charges, 
having  first  raised  her  dexter  foot  with  more  activity  than 
gr?ice  into  one  of  the  hall  chairs  to  stay  the  descent  of 
the  slippery  treasure,  called  out  to  her  master,  who  was 
at  the  very  moment  gracefully  ushering  in  His  Excel- 
lency the  commander-in-chief,  to  "  please  Sir — come  and 
eatch  the  'taturs !" 

Young  Brashleigh,  who  had  been  kept  at  home  to  dine 
with  his  relation,  by  this  time  had  reached  the  hall  from 
the  drawing-room,  and  even  his  approach  was  some  relief 
to  the  agitated  Rodney,  who,  a^  he  told  his  lady  when 
they  retired  fOr  the  evening,  in  language  suited  to  her  un- 
derstanding, never  was  so  ashamed  in  all  his  life,  as  he 
had  been  of  the  affair  now  under  description.  Sir  Fre- 
derick appeared  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  boy,  al- 
though perhaps  the  salutation  of  *' grand  papa,'^  was  less 
welcome  to  his  ears  at  that  particular  juncture,  than  it 
would  have  been  at  any  other. 

When  Sir  Frederick  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Rodney  was  absent,  in  fact,  superintending  the  dinner ; 
and  as  Rodney  presented  the  lover  to  his  mistress,  poor 
Fanny,  for  the  first  time  appeared  sensible  of  her  real 
situation ;  she  burst  into  tears  and  rushed  from  the  room, 
-^a  proceeding  which,  while  it  absolutely  terrified  Rodney, 
impressed  Sir  Frederick  with  an  idea  that  she  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  him,  and  that  her  feelings  were  too 
much  for  her;  and  it  was  quite  extraordinary  to  see  with 
what  amiable  complacency  he  adopted  that  view  of  the 
case. 
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In  less  than  two  minutes  the  servant  announced  dinner^ 
and  Mrs.  Rodney  made  her  appearance,  her  dress  dis- 
ordered, and  her  face  half  roasted  by  her  exertions  in  the 
kitchen,  and  >^elcomed  Sir  Frederick  cordially  as  it  was 
her  nature  to  do. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  General,  the  dinner  is  ready." 

"  Where  is  Fanny?"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  Aer,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  shell 
find  her  wixy  in  time ;  she  had  some  cold  pork  and  a  bit 
of  sassage  in  the  middle  of  the  day, — don't  think  of  wait- 
ing for  her^  General." 

**  Why,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  I — I — ^was  going  to  make 
some  alteration  in  my  dress ;  for  really  I'm  not  fit  to  sit 
down.  I  did  not  think  you  dined  so  early;  bowever^if 
you  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Rodney " 

"  Lord,  to  be  sure.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney;  *^'m  quite 
certain  at  your  time  of  life  it*s  very  dangerous  to  go  wash^ 
ing  and  dressing  yourself  after  travelling,  like  a  yooag 
man ;  it  is  enough  to  give  you  rheumatism  all  over. 

"  My  love !"  said  Rodney,  in  a  fever,  "  where  is  Fanny? 
pray  let  her  be  called." 

And  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  that  having  rallied 
ail  her  energies  up  to  the  very  moment  of  trial,  either  her 
heart  had  failed  her,  or  that  suffering  her  distress  to  ot&- 
come  her  principle,  she  might  at  the  crisis  rashly  dare  to 
take  that  step  which  would  decidedly  secure  her  from  all 
farther  misery  in  this  world,  but  which,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty would  entail  upon  her  the  direct  punishments  of 
the  world  to  come.  The  moment  this  idea  flushed  across 
his  mind  he  rushed  from  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming, 
in  a  half-phrensied  tone  of  gaiety,  that  "  he  would  fetdi 
her,"  and  hurried  to  her  apartment.  He  knocked  at  the 
door ;  received  no  answer.  It  was  unlocked ;  he  threw 
it  open,  his  eyes  travelled  rapidly  round  the  room,  but 
Fanny  was  not  there.  Rodney,  confirmed  in  his  suspi- 
cions, hastened  to  her  mother's  room.  Still  was  he  dis- 
appointed— no  Fanny  met  his  anxious  eye,  until,  in  an 
agony  of  grief  and  agitation,  he  called  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  to  inquire  if  she  knew 
where  her  young  mistress  was  ? 
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"  Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  placid  answer,  "  Miss  is  in  the 
dining  parlour." 

No  human  being  except  a  parent,  no  parent  perhaps 
not  circumstanced  as  Rodney  was,  can  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  at  the  moment; — relieved  in  an  instant 
from  &e  most  dreadful  apprehensions ;  his  child,  lost  to 
liim  in  imagination,  was  restored  to  him  in  reality;  he  felt 
-^Id  with  the  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  his  mind ;  the 
cnixture  of  serious  ills  with  minor  grievances,  the  convic- 
tion that  every  hour  was  hastening  the  destraction  of  his 
daughter's  happiness,  mingled  with  the  apprehension  that 
the  vulgarity  of  his  wife,  the  gaucherie  of  his  servants, 
and  the  mismanagement  of  the  establishment  would  dis* 
gust  his  intended  son-in-law,  and  frustrate  his  intentions, 
the  realization  of  which,  he  could  not  anticipate  without 
sorrow  fw  his  child 

When  he  reached  the  drawing-room,  that  in  turn  was 
vacant,  and  on  repairing  to  the  dinner  parlour  he  per- 
ceived his  lady,  having  without  waiting  for  him,  taken  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  bestowing  every  sort  of  use- 
able imprecation  upon  the  cook  for  breaking  the  fish ;  the 
soup  having  already  been  dismissed  as  not  eatable.  Sir 
Frederick  sat  listening  to  her  with  great  attention,  while 
his  eyes  rested  upon  her  daughter,  who  was  placed  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  beside  his  grandson. 

"  Why,  General,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  Mrs.  South,  our 
cook,  is  old,  and  can't  see  very  well,  and  isn't  used  to  this 
sort  of  fish.  The  last  time  we  had  a  turbot,  I  think, 
must  be  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago, — fifteen  months 
I'm  sure — I  know  it  was,  when  we  had  some  of  the  boys* 
fathers  down  here,  or  else  we  never  have  the  prime  fish, 
and  then  Mrs.  Willows  was  so  good  as  to  lend  me  her 
cook." 

Rodney  (who  devoutly  wished  that  his  wife's  mouth 
tras  stopped),  when  he  saw  Fanny  safe  and  calm,  endea- 
vouring to  appear  interested  in  a  discussion  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  turbot-boiling,  thought  it  wisest  not  to  recur  to 
her  temporary  absence ;  and  therefore  endeavoured,  if  pos- 
sible, to  divert  the  conversation  from  its  present  channel, 
by  asking  Sir  Frederick  if  there  was  any  news  in  London? 
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"  Yes,  there  is  very  important  neyrs,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 
**  I  have  been  told  upon  authority,  upon  which  I  think  I 
can  rely,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  Ting  Sang  Futty 
How  will  shortly  combine  his  forces  with  Dudgery  ToDg  at 
Patty  patan. 

'^  Indeed !''  said  Rodney,  not  aware  that  persons  wjho 
have  lived  for  five-and-twenty  years  in  India,  mvanably 
imagine  the  interest  of  the  whole  British  Empire  excite* 
able  by  the  incursions  and  excursions  of  a  few  tronble* 
some  natives,  who  are  at  times  unreasonable  enough. to 
dislike  being  enslaved, — a  fancy  highly  improved  by  an 
appointment  such  as  that  which  Sir  Frederick  at  the  mo- 
ment held. 

"  Fanny,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  a  bit  moie 
fish?*' 

"  No  more,"  said  Fanny,  who  had  tasted  none. 

**  I'm  afraid,"  said  her  mother,  archly,  "  as  I  told  Sir 
Frederick,  you  have  been  at  the  cold  pork,  or  at  some  o£ 
them  nasty,  greasy,  sassages, — you  should  recollect  last 
week — you  were  bad  enough  then,  Fm  sure." 

"Perhaps,  Miss  Rodney,  you  will  let  me  send  you 
wine,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

This  phrase,  which  means  nothing,  but  which  is  univer- 
sally used  in  India,  was,  however,  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
Fanny  to  induce  her  to  accept  the  offer. 

"  What  wine  do  you  take  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Any,"  said  Fanny.     "  I " 

^  "  She  likes  currant  wine,  don't  you,  Fanny?"  said  her 
mother.  "  And,"  added  the  lady  in  a  whisper  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick, "  she  can  make  it  too.  General,  I  assure  you." 

Rodney's  agony  during  this  scene  was  past  description. 
But  he  feared  to  irritate  his  wife's  volubility  by  any  re* 
mark,  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  let  things  take  their 
own  course. 

"  General,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  you  eat  nothing ;  let 
Mr.  Rodney  send  you  some  lamb ;  it  is  a  beautiful  bit  of 
meat,  quite  a  picture.  I  went  to  Mr.  Evans,  our  butcher, 
a  very  civil  man  ;  we  have  dealt  with  him  now  seven- 
more  than  that — eight  years,  I  think  it  is — and  I  got  him 
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to  kill  his  daughter's  pet  lamb  for  us,  that  the  children 
have  been  playing  with  all  the  spring." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  excellent,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  bowing; 
•*  but  I  never  eat  lamb.     Miss  Fanny,,  shall  I  send  you  a  " 
cutlet?" 

Fanny  declined. 

**  Fanny,  take  some  lamb,  child,"  said  her  careful 
mother,  **  it  will  do  you  good ;  you  are  very  fond  of  lamb, 
I  know,  and  you  don't  get  it  every  day,  my  dear.  Do 
you  know  this  is  ten  pence  halfpenny  a  pound.  General. 
Give  her  some,  Mr.  Rodney ;  give  her  the  bone,  Welsted 
used  to  laugh  and  say  she  was  so  fond  of.'' 

This  judicious  allusion  had  nearly  produced  a  scene ; 
but  Rodney  happening  trf  observe,  as  Sir  Frederick  was 
extracting  a  Maintenon  cutlet,  that  the  envelopes  in  which 
they  had  been  sent  to  table  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  old  Latin  exercises,  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some 
remark,  which  might,  if  possible,  exonerate  him  from  any 
personal  share  in  the  extraordinary  system  of  economy 
upon  which  such  a  contrivance  had  been  carried  into 
effect. 

*'  Cordelia,  my  love,"  said  Rodney,  **  what  paper  is 
that,  in  which  those  cutlets  have  been  sent  to  table  ?" 

**  They  are  old  exercises,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney; 
"  Nanny  got  them  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  school-room 
cupboard ;  they  were  quite  clean,  I  assure  you.  I  see  no 
use  in  wasting  nice  new  paper  for  mutton-chops,"  conti- 
nued the  lady,  addressing  herself  to  Sir  Frederick,  "  you 
know  nobody  eats  it.  General." 

Sir  Frederick  certainly  did  not,  and  when  he  perceived 
the  tempting  dish  of  dirty  sweetbreads  which  was  opposed 
to  the  Latin  in  grease,  and  which  had  precisely  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  surgical  preparation,  his  Excellency  was 
driven  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  saying,  "  Well, 
Doctor,  I  will  try  some  of  your  lamb,  it  looks  excellent." 
At  this  juncture  a  maid-servant  made  her  appearance, 
and  whispered  something  to  the  male  attendant,  whose 
r-eplies  to  her  application,  of  **  I  shan't,"  **  ask  yourself," 
"  to  be  sure,"  &c.  were  sufficiently  audible  to  attract  the 
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notice  of  her  mistress,  who  immediately  called  to  her  from 
the  post  of  honour  to  know  what  she  wanted. 

<<  Some  candles,  Ma'am,  for  the  school-room,"  was  the 
apswer ;.  and  immediately,  without  the  smallest  disguise 
or  embarrassment,  Mrs.  Rodney  began  rummaging  in  a 
pocket,  apparently  as  large  as  a  sac  de  nuity  and  after  a 
considerable  rattling  of  sundry  objects  hidden  from  mor- 
tal eye,  produced  a  handful  of  its  contents,  consisting  of 
seventeen  differently- sized  keys,  a  piece  of  wax  candle,  a 
thimble,  three  old  letters,  a  hard-hearted  pincushion,  a 
pair  of  sheathed  scissors,  a  large  toothpick-case,  a  dingy 
red-morocco  purse,  containing  silver  and  halfpence,  a 
small  packet  of  white-brown  paper,  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
and  a  flattened  thimble  ;  ranging  all  of  which  before  her, 
on  the  table-cloth,  she  proceeded  to  select  from  amongst 
them  the  required  key  of  the  store-closet,  which  sbe  ddi- 
vered  to  her  handmaiden  with  a  serious  injunction  '^  not 
to  take  out  sixes  for  tens.'' 

Sir  Frederick,  during  this  scene,  suffered  more  on  Rod- 
ney's account  than  his  own ;  he  saw  the  state  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  the  homely  display  of  his  lady's  domes- 
tic  economy,  and  certainly  had  he  known  that  tihere  was 
neither  salad  nor  mint-sauce  in  the  room,  he  would  not 
have  inquired  for  both  those  additions  to  the  lamb, 
which,  having  been,  as  I  before  said,  burned  to  a  cinder^ 
required  all  the  aid  of  foreign  ornament  to  make  it  pa** 
latable ;  nor  would  he  have  called  for  a  glass  of  soda- 
water  to  invigorate  his  appetite,  had  he  been  aware  that 
such  a  liquor  was  as  rare  in  SomerviUe  House  as  necttf 
in  Pandemonium.  r' 

At  any  other  time  Fanny  would  have  been  annoyed  at 
the  evident  discomfiture  of  her  excellent  mother's  schemes 
and  inventions  to  feast  the  General,  as  she  persisted  in 
calling  him,  but  at  present  it  was  all  indifferent  to  her; 
one  thing,  however,  pleased  her,  if  she  could  be  pleased 
at  all,  and  that  was  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Frede- 
rick addressed  her,  during  the  repast;  there  was  oo 
affectation  of  the  young  gallant,  no  attempt  at  fine  act- 
ing;   he  had  professed  his  admiration^  had  confessed 
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hen  inflaence  over  him  in  the  most  serioos  manner,  and 
upon  the  most  important  subject  connected  with  her 
future  life ;  and,  although,  for  reasons  which  none  per- 
haps but  gentlemen  of  his  Excellency's  age  and  temper 
can  properly  explain,  he  had  laid  his  fortunes  at  her  feet; 
he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  ape  the  sighing 
lover  while  his  grandchild  sat  beside  his  mistress.  Indeed, 
the  relief  which  the  unexpected  style  of  his  conduct  and 
eonversation  afibrded  Fanny  was  great.  She  felt  that  she 
could  consent  to  be  esteemed  by  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh, 
she  could  even  yield  to  the  decrees  of  duty,  and  be  the 
willing  and  obedient  prop  of  his  declining  years — but 
Loye ! — It  seemed  as  if  he  had  read  her  thoughts,  and 
knew  the  inmost  feelings  of  her  heart. 

The  miseries  of  the  dinner  were  not  yet  concluded.  In 
an  attempt  at  a  second  course,  appeared  some  pigeons, 
aiud,  of  all  *^  the  birds  in  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,*' 
a  great  fat  resisted  rabbit,  intermingled  wherewith  were 
some  bad  tartlets,  and  some  custards,  in  vessels  resembling 
in  size  and  shape  the  coffee-cups  at  Cloyes,  (and  those  to 
whom  this  comparison  is  unintelligible,  would  find  it  quite 
worth  while  to  take  a  journey  to  ^  principal  inn  of  that 
town,  in  order  to  enlighten  ^emselves,)  and  sundry  other 
indescribable  efforts  of  Mesdames  South  and  Rodney,  to 
make, "  by  the  book,"  certain  little  confections,  likely,  as 
they  thought,  to  {dease  the  palate  of  Sir  Frederick. 

But  every  thing  was  doomed  to  turn  out  as  ill  as  Mrs. 
Bodney  herself  could  have  prophesied :  and  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  lived  in  torments  during  ihe  proceedings, 
was  destined  to  receive  the  coup  de  grace^  just  at  this 
period  of  the  dinner. 

"Allow  me,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  to  relieve  you  from 
the  trouble  of  carving  that  rabbit.  It  is  as  difficult,  I 
suppose,  as  a  hare,  which  certainly  is  the  most  awkward 
didi  imaginable  for  a  lady  to  attempt." 

<*  Awkward!"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  What! — cuttmg  it 
Tip,  General! — La!  What  d'ye  think  of  skinning  it. 
Sir?" 

If  Rodney  had  not  interfered  wiih  some  new  assault 
upon  Sir  Frederidc  as  to  taking  wine,  Mrs.  Rodney  wouM, 
2c2 
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without  any  doubt,  have  proceeded  to  detail,  in  the  mi* 
nutest  and  most  circumstantial  manner,  the  process  to 
which  she  had  so  triumphantly  alluded.  Sir  Frederick 
gladly  availed  himself  of  his  host's  offer  to  change  the 
conversation ;  and  having  declined  eating  any  of  the 
favoured  animal,  hoped  to  escape  an  observation  made  by 
Mrs.  Rodney,  which  in  this  case  might  have  been  spared, 
since  the  party  assembled  were  blessed  with  noses. 

'*  Dear !  Mr.  Rodney,"  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse,  '*  it  is  quite  bad,  I  declare.  I  knew  it  would  not 
keep  ;  only  you  were  determined  it  should, — for  we 
thought  you'd  like  a  bit  of  something  like  game,  General/' 

**  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
gravely,  "  I  seldom  eat  rabbits.  Ma'am." 

**  Lord !  how  unlucky,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  I'm 
afraid  we  have  not  got  any  thing  you  like  ;  however,  to- 
morrow. Sir,  you'll  have  an  uncommon  good  dinner  at 
the  parsonage." 

**  What !"  said  the  General,  somewhat  alarmed  and 
surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  proposition,  '^  are  ire . 
engaged  any  where  to-morrow  ?" 

**  Not  exactly  engaged,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Rodney, 
"  the  Rector,  a  most  excellent  person,  has  invited  us, 
and  intends  calling  to  request  the  honour  of  your  com-  - 
pany." 

Sir  Frederick  was  about  to  say  something  in  the  way  of. 
acknowledgment,  when  Mrs.  Rodney  undertook  to  en- 
lighten him,  by  observing  that  long  as  the  Willows's  had 
been  at  the  Rectory,  they  had  never  asked  them  to  dinner- 
before ;  and  it  was  only  because  Fanny  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  great  man,  and  that  the  great  man  himself 
was  there,  that  they  asked  them  now. 

The  discussion  into  which  this  would  evidently  have 
carried  them,  was  much  to  be  dreaded ;  but  as  luck  wouM 
have  it,  the  boys'  supper-bell  resounded  in  the  hall,  and 
the  active  matron  making  her  excuses,  in  spite  of  all  the 
entreaties  of. her  husband  to  allow  the  servants  for  once. 
to  superintend  the  meal,  hastily  retired,  expressing  her, 
firm  conviction  that  if  she  did  not  go  herself,  something 
disagreeable  would  happen.     To  say  truth,  Rodney  felt. 
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when  she  left  the  room,  as  an  unskilful  tumbler  must 
feel  when  he  finds  himself  safe  on  the  ^ound,  making 
his  concluding  bow,  after  a  perilous  exhibition  on  a  lofty 
tight-rope.  Even  Fanny,  she  knew  not  why,  seemed 
more  at  her  ease  after  her  mother's  departure ;  and  the 
celerity  and  quietness  with  which  every  thing  was  ma- 
naged and  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  dessert, 
when  the  operations  of  the  servants  were  uncontrolled  by 
the  never-sleeping  watchfulness  of  the  mistress,  formed 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  perpetual  mishaps,  awkward 
manoeuvres,  and  uncouth  noises  with  which  the  company 
had  been  incessantly  greeted  during  the  surveillance  of 
that  exemplary  lady. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  trace  through  all  their  minute 
variations  the  innumerable  contre-temps  which  were  per- 
petually occurring  during  the  stay  of  Sir  Frederick  Brash- 
leigh  at  the  academy ;  nor  could  much  entertainment  be 
derived  from  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  dinners  which 
that  hero  was  compelled  to  undergo,  while  he  remained 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  intended  father-in-law.  Loid 
Springfield  called  upon  him,  and  gave  the  party  an  invi- 
tation ;  which  of  course  was  accepted.  But  the  distance 
being  considerable  (at  least  that  was  the  reason  Rodney 
gave),  Mrs.  Rodney  did  not  fulfil  hei^  engagement  with 
his  Lordship.  Poor  lady,  she  felt  herself  out  of  her 
dement  in  good  society  ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
her  constant  declarations  to  that  effect,  and  the  many 
practical  proofs  she  gave  of  their  sincerity,  had  determined 
Sir  Frederick,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  week's 
probation,  that  to  take  her  to  London  with  his  intended 
bride,  would  be  to  excite  the  most  dreadful  insurrection 
amongst  his  friends  and  relations ;  indeed,  so  deeply  was 
he  wounded  by  her  excessive  homeliness,  and  the  abrupt- 
ness with  which  she  blurted  out  the  most  uncouth  obser- 
vations upon  the  most  delicate  topics,  that  he  almost 
began  to  regret  the  lengths  to  which  he  had  carried  his 
negotiations  with  the  family  (little  thinking  what  happi- 
ness his  defection  would  bestow),  and  felt  that  if  her 
daughter  had  unluckily  been  destined  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land as  his  wife,  the  chance  of  an  association  with  such  a 
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mother,  would  have  opposed  an  almost  insuperable  object 
tion  against  making  her  so. 

WiQi  all  these  varying  feelings  agitatingtheir  minds,  how 
strange  it  appears  that  the  match  should  have  been  per- 
sisted in  !  but  so  it  was :  the  suitor  felt  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retract.  Honour,  tlierefwe,  led  him  to  com- 
plete the  negotiation.  Mrs.  Rodney  was  deHghted  at  ^ 
eclat  of  such  a  wedding,  and  her  small  ambition  induced 
her  therefore  to  hurry  its  conclusion.  Rodney,  as  we 
know,  was  prompted  to  the  measure  by  absolute  necet- 
sity;  and  Fanny  submitted  through  a  sense  of  doty. 
And  in  all  this  composition,  not  one  gram  of  love  is  to  be 
discovered.  The  love,  alas !  was  abstracted  when  poor 
Francis  went ;  and  how  far  the  expectations  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  ill-omened  treaty  were  fulfilled,  we  shall 
hereafter  see. 

Having,  as  I  before  said,  been  enabled,  by  his  now  con- 
stant association  with  her,  perfectly  to  appreciate  the 
social  qualities  of  Mrs.  Rodney,  Sir  Frederick  determined 
that  the  safest  and  wisest  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  {re- 
sent affair,  would  be  that  which  is  generally  adopted  by 
elderly  gentlemen  in  similar  situations ;  namdy,  to  marry 
first,  and  take  opinions  on  the  merits  of  his  bride  after- 
wards. Accordingly  he  submitted  his  plan  to  Rodney, 
who,  fearing  the  slips,  which  we  are  told  so  often  happen 
"  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,'^  felt  no  disposition  whatever 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  marriage, 
which  (since  Fanny  had  expressed  her  perfect  readiness 
to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  made  for  her)  it  was 
now  finally  determined  should  take  place  forthwith  ;  and 
that  the  newly-married  couple  should  proceed  from  the 
Academy  whither  they  might  think  proper,  to  spend  the 
honeymoon ;  after  which.  Lady  Brashleigh  would  appear 
in  London,  to  make  preparations  for  her  voyage,  in  her 
proper  character,  and  in  those  circles  of  which  she  was 
destined  hereafter  to  be  the  pride  and  ornament. 

Sir  Frederick  had  lived  too  longin  the  world,  and  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  proceedings  of  its  inhabitants,  to  beHere 
implicitly  thatFanny's  sweet,  unruffled,impertuibable  sere* 
nity  was  the  miost  striking  proof  of  devotion  to  him;  indeed» 
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it  afibrded  him  some  little  ground  for  doubt,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  strong  burst  of  feeling  with  which  she  had 
at  first  received  him,  and  by  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  felt  gratified  and  flattered :  but  most  certainly  he  did 
not  suspect  the  whole  truth,  nor  imagine  that  he  had  a 
powerful  rival  in  her  afiections — so  powerful,  indeed,  as 
to  engross  them  ally  nor  think  that  the  placid  content- 
ment which  sat  upon  her  brow  was  the  result  of  a  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  sake  of  a  parent;  he 
was  satisfied  and  pleased  with  her  conduct  towards  him, 
and  not  having  in  the  first  instance  made  up  his  mind 
to  excite  rapturous  love  in  the  heart  of  a  girl  youn^ 
enough  to  be  his  grand-daughter,  was  pleased  to  find  that 
she  treated  him  in  a  manner  which  gave  him,  and  those 
around  him,  an  idea  that,  at  all  events,  she  esteemed  and 
respected  him. 

Under  any  circumstances,  however,  it  was  now  too  late 
to  doubt  or  hesitate ;  and  accordingly  Sir  Frederick  de- 
spatched a  letter,  begging  his  solicitor  to  come  to  him. 
forthwith,  and  receive  his  instructions  for  settlements,  &c., 
which  mandate  the  man  of  business  speedily  obeyed ;  and 
by  shortening  as  much  as  possible  the  "  law's  delay,"  the 
necessary  papers  were  prepared  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
a  settlement  made  upon  the  future  Lady  Brashleigh  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  during  the  life  of  Sir 
Frederick,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  a  jointure  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  an  arrangement  considered 
by  Rodney  and  his  lady  extremely  liberal,  and  highly 
satisfactory. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  and  after  the 
deeds  of  settlement  had  been  signed,  Rodney  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  ascertain  whether  any  thing  was 
likely  to  be  done  about  the  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  which  amount  he  was  debtor  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick, as  successor  to  the  property  of  Wilbraham  Ste- 
venson, Esquire,  and  also  at  what  time  the  interest  ac- 
cruing half-yearly  upon  the  said  principal  sum,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  paid.  Not  liking  to  put  any  question  upon 
the  subject  to  Sir  Frederick  himself,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  inquiries  of  the  attorney,  whose  pre- 
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.  seDce  at  the  moment  he  considered  extremely  d-propos^ 
and  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  accordingly. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Rodney  to  the  lawyer,  "  if  I  pay  yoa 
the  interest  due  upon  the  money  to  Sir  Frederick,  during 
his  absence  in  India,  it  will  be  the  correct  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  bond  debt  V  asked  the  lawyer. 

**Yes,''  said  Rodney,  ''granted  by  me  to  the  late 
Wilbraham  Stevenson  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  **  Sir  Frederick  BrashleigK 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  that;  he  succeeded  to 
certain  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson  in  right  of  his 
maternal  uncle ;  but  all  bonds  and  securities  for  debts  doe 
to  that  gentleman's  estates  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
immediate  heir,  and  Sir  Frederick  has  neither  interest 
nor  control  over  them ;  indeed,  the  coolness  which  exists 
between  Sir  Frederick  and  young  Stevenson  entirely 
prevents  his  interfering  one  way  or  the  other  about  them." 

Rodney  was  astounded ;  indeed,  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  conceal  his  feelings.  He  had  compelled  his 
child  to  sacrifice  herself  for  life,  he  had  exiled  from  bis 
house  the  exemplary  Welsted,  he  had  toiled  and  laboured, 
and  contrived  and  planned — for  what  ?  To  be  deprived  at 
once  of  the  being  who  absolutely  supported  his  credit  as  a 
schoolmaster:  to  be  robbed  of  the  society  of  an  only 
daughter,  and  yet  to  be  left  as  much  exposed  as  before  to 
the  perils  of  a  debt,  to  cancel  which  had  been  the  great 
object  of  all  his  schemes  and  toils.  And  not  only  was 
this  the  case,  but  from  the  declared  hostility  which  existed 
between  young  Stevenson  and  Sir  Frederick,  the  veiy 
,fact  of  Miss  Rodney's  marriage  with  the  General,  would, 
it  was  pretty  clear  (if  it  had  any  efiect  upon  the  young 
gentleman's  conduct  touching  the  fatal  security),  induce 
^im  to  act  with  harshness  rather  than  lenity  towards  h^ 
father. 

Rodney  felt  at  that  moment  the  meanness,  the  needles, 
fruitless  meanness,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty :  that  the 
match  was  advantageous  to  his  daughter,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  nobody  could  deny,  but  its  advantages 
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were  most  assuredly  not  sufficiently  great  to  have  induced 
him  to  excite  the  animosity  of  his  principal  creditor,  in 
ivhose  hands  his  fate  literally  rested. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  trying  situations,  the  unhappy 
poet  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  his  fellows ;  he  was  not 
a  man  of  the  world  himself,  and  moreover  had  not  to  look 
for  the  solace  of  compassion,  nor  the  relief  derivable  from 
a  communication  of  his  sorrow  to  another  :  he  was  afraid, 
nay  certain,  that  if  Mrs.  Rodney  were  put  into  possession 
of  any  of  the  facts  which  agitated  him  at  this  moment, 
they  would  infallibly  burst  out  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day  in  the  shape  of  little  jocularities  or  direful 
presages  ;  and,  therefore,  stifling  his  remorse  for  what  was 
past,  and  his  apprehensions  of  what  was  to  come,  the 
unhappy  father  proceeded  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
jijaptial  ceremony  which  was  so  shortly  to  take  place. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

All  the  world's  a  stage. — Shakspeare. 

We  left  poor  Francis  Welsted,  as  perhaps  the  reader 
may  remember,  on  the  outer  side  of  a  stage-coach,  jour- 
neying towards  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps,  considering 
all  that  has  been  doing  since  his  forced  march  from  the 
:academy,  the  reader  may  also  wish  to  know  how  the  un- 
happy exile  has  been  employing  his  time  since  we  have 
been  compelled  to  lose  sight  of  him. 

•  Francis  had  never  been  in  London,  and  felt  an  almost 
indescribable  awe  of  his  first  visit;  as  the  coach  pro- 
ceeded at  its  wonted  pace,  the  desire  to  reach  the  end  of 
a  journey,  rendered  pleasant  neither  by  the  weather  n<Mr 
his  companions,  was  mingled  with  an  apprehension  of  en- 
tering the  mighty  maze  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much, 
but  which  he  had  not  yet  beheld  ;  and  as  the  day  closed 
in,  and  the  sun  retired  into  a  black  mist,  such  as  the  young 
adventurer  had  never  before  seen,  and  left  in  deep  purple 
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shadows^the  clustering  spires  of  the  great  city  and  liie 
stupendous  dome  of  its  towering  cathec^^  he  felt  soBie^ 
thing  like  a  dread  of  the  scene  before  hioa,  which  he  was 
so  rapidly  approaching,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
destined  to  be  his  future  sphere  of  action. 

Having  made  sundry  inquiries  of  his  fellow-travell^s, 
and,  for  a  miracle— -not  having  been  misled  by  them,  he 
ascertained  that  the  stage-coach  ^'  imied  at  the  sign  of  tiie 
Bell  and  Crown,  Holbom."  The  sound  was  any  thing 
but  romantic — any  thing  but  inviting ;  yet  Francis  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  take  up  his  abode  there  in  the  first 
instance,  considering  that  the  coach  and  his  luggage 
would  satisfy  the  inmates  of  the  house  that  he  was  band 
fide  a  traveller,  and  a  stranger  fresh  from  the  country; 
whereas,  had  he  proceeded  to  some  more  agreeable  domi^ 
cile  in  the  first  instance,  his  self-introduction  might  per* 
haps  have  been  more  equivocal. 

As  the  vehicle  entered  London,  and  commenced  its  ra- 
pid progress  over  the  wretched  metropolitan  pavement, 
threading,  as  it  were,  the  apparently  impervious  mass  of 
coaches,  carts,  and  other  conveyances,  in  the  midst  of 
cries  and  yells,  and  most  discordant  noises,  Francis  felt 
himself  bewildered,  and  congratulated  himself  that  from 
his  situation  he  was  exalted  above  the  necessity  of  making 
his  own  way  amongst  the  crowd  and  confusion  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

At  length  the  broad  street  of  Holbom  presented  itseli^ 
and  the  stage  dashed  rapidly  beneath  the  gateway  of  the 
fiell  and  Crown,  at  the  door  of  which,  assiduous  waiten 
and  active  chambermaids  made  their  appearance,  offering 
all  sorts  of  aid  and  attentions,  while  the  landlady  (mu<£ 
too  important  to  take  a  personal  share  in  tlreir  toils)  en- 
livened the  scene  by  keeping  up  a  continual  ringing  witiia 
huge  bell  in  the  bar,  which  might  have  served  for  the  «gm 
itself:  a  group  of  well  ringletted  daughters  peeping  over 
the  blinds  to  witness,  if  not  welcome,  the  arrival  of  the 
passengers,  gave  an  air  of  doubtful  gaiety  to  the  dingy 
apartment  in  which  they  were  immur^ ;  and  tired  as  nie 
was  with  his  journey,  Francis  felt  relieved  and  compara- 
tively comfortoble,  when  he  found  himself  ushered  into  $■ 
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neat  sanded  slip  of  a  coffee-room,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  to  the  street.     He  inquired  if  he  could  have  a  bed ; 
uraft  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  kind  hostess,  whose  assiduities  in  noise-making 
liad  attracted  his  early  attention,  would  select  a  comforts 
able  apartment  for  his  use,  left  it  entirely  to  her  good  na- 
ture to  provide  one,  and  did  not  take  the  precaution  of 
reconnoitring  his  room  until  bed-time,  when  he  was  depo« 
sited  in  a  cell,  high  up  in  the  house,  and  far  down  the 
yard, — ^in  which  the  bed  was  of  the  smallest  size,  the  glass 
of  the  worst  quality,  the  sheets  not  clean,  the  washing- 
stand  soapless,  the  ewer  and  water-bottle  empty,  the  door 
lihthout  a  lock,  and  the  bell  without  a  string ;  in  short,  he 
-waa  '^  stowed  away"  in  a  manner  perfectly  suitable,  as  the 
chambermaid  thought,  to  the  condition  of  an  outside  pas- 
senger on  a  heavy-coach,  who  took  tea  instead  of  dinner, 
and  carried  his  own  portmanteau  up  stairs. 

Francis,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  was  wretched  during 
the  evening ;  he  attempted  to  abstract  his  mind  from  the 
objects  which  engrossed  it,  by  reading  all  the  newspapers, 
spelling  the  red-book  and  the  directory,  and  subsequently 
all  the  framed  and  glazed  bills  of  steam-packets,  and  pa- 
tent soda-water  manufactories,  with  which  he  found  the 
coffee-room  plentifully  adorned.  He  feared  stirring  out; 
the  crowd  and  darkness  combined  with  the  total  absence 
of  pursuit  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  streets  to  keep 
him  prisoner  ;  he  ventured,  it  is  true,  as  far  as  the  side- 
door  of  the  house,  which  opens  into  tlie  inn-yard,  and  saw 
the  Poole  mail  take  its  departure ;  but  he  returned  to  his 
old  seat  in  the  window,  where  he  remained  until  the  sound 
of  ten  o'clock  striking,  justified,  he  thought,  his  proceed- 
ing to  bed ;  and  accordingly,  marshalled  by  the  chamber- 
maid, bearing  in  her  hand  a  flaring  tallow-candle,  in  a 
japanned  candlestick,  he  quitted  the  coffee-room,  and 
ascended  a  dreary  staircase,  passed  through  a  dismal  nar- 
row passage,  and  found  himself  abandoned  to  his  fate  in 
a  garret,  the  merits  and  conveniences  of  which  I  have 
already  attempted  to  describe. 

The  reflections  which  Welsted's  situation  gave  rise  to  in 
his  mind,  were,  at  the  moment  he  lay  down,  any  thing 
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but  consolatory.  In  novels  and  romances,  love,  wh6n:it 
once  gains  the  ascendancy,  is  represented  as  banishkg, 
in  the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner,  every  other 
feeling,  every  other  wish,  every  thought,  indeed,  uncon- 
nected  with  the  one  object  of  its  tender  solicitude  ;  but  in 
real  life  the  case  is  somewhat,  though  not  greatly,  different, 
and  although  Welsted's  heart  was  sore  when  he  thought 
of  his  beloved,  and  although  her  ill-executed  portrait 
slumbered  that  very  night  beneath  his  pillow,  he  could  not, 
in  considering  dispassionately  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  had  adopted,  fail  to  recollect  that  his  prospects,  at  the 
moment,  were  any  thing  but  flattering. 

The  state  of  the  case  was  this — (for  as  the  historian  of 
Francis  Welsted,  I  must  develop  that,  which  his  pride 
assiduously  concealed),  the  young  man  had  arrived  in  the 
metropolis,  friendless,  unknown,  and  unpatronized ;  and 
although  with  his  talents  and  application,  and  the  highly 
satisfactory  testimonials  which  Rodney  would  doubtlessly 
be  ready  on  any  proper  occasion  to  afford  of  his  exem< 
plary  conduct  and  character,  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  em- 
ployment, still  things  do  not  so  speedily  fall  out  as  san- 
guine persons  often  wish ;  and  though  he  might  in  time 
procure  the  situation  most  desired  by  him,  that  of  as- 
sistant in  an  academy  removed  from  the  scene  of  all  his 
past  happiness  and  present  sorrow,  still,  it  was  highly  im- 
probable that  such  a  vacancy  should  present  itself  until 
the  termination  of  the  current  half-year, — a  period  when 
changes  are  made,  and  new  plans  arranged  in  such  esta- 
blishments. Seeing  therefore  that  his  stock  of  worldly 
wealth  amounted  but  to  eighteen  pounds  and  some  few 
shillings,  the  vista  which  opened  before  him  was,  it  must 
be  admitted,  neither  very  gay  nor  very  cheering;  and 
little  as  he  knew  of  the  world,  he  knew  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  such  a  pittance  would  last  but  a  few  days  in 
the  metropolis,  live  as  frugally  and  abstemiously  as  he 
might. 

The  journey,  the  rapid  progress  through  the  air,  the 
strong  present  excitement  of  his  feelings,  nay,  the  very 
fatigue  of  sorrow  itself,  and  those  who  have  felt  it  will 
perfectly  understand  what  I  mean,  '^  weighed  his  eyelids 
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down,  and  steeped  his  senses  in  forgetfulness."    And  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  attacks  of  a  large  army  of  small  ani- 
mals, whose  persons  are  unknown  in  the  country,  and 
whose  names  are  never  mentioned  in  London,  he  slept 
soundly  until  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning :  per- 
haps he  would  have  reposed  longer,  but  the  chambermaid, 
having  first  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  had  absconded  in  the  night  with  the 
sheets  and  counterpane,  finding  he  still  slumbered,  and 
considering  that  all  her  other  beds  being  made  "  she 
should  be  thrown  back  in  her  work,'*  if  he  did  not  get  up, 
and  allow  her  to  make  his,  began  to  bang  the  pails  about 
^  the  passage,  shut  the  doors  which  opened  into  it  violently, 
rattle  down  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  sweep  out  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  narrow  staircase,  carefully  and  assiduously 
bestowing  sonorous  thumps  upon  each  step  in  her  progress 
■^  downwards,  so  as  effectually  to  raar  the  repose  of  her  soli- 
^  tary  patient,  and  give  him  a  distaste  for  late  hours  in  fu- 
^  ture. 

'  The  well-schooled  handmaid  perfectly  succeeded  in  all 
i^^  her  undertakings ;  and  lest  he  should  by  any  chance  re- 
;•  lapse  into  a  doze,  the  moment  the  creaking  of  his  rickety 
'  bedstead  announced  a  movement,  she  was  at  his  door  in- 
ii'  quiring  if  **  he  called  ;  "  to  which,  imagining  it  quite  time 
y  to  rise,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  having  pro- 
^  cured  some  hot  water,  proceeded  to  dress.  It  might  ap- 
^  pear  like  trifling  to  detail  all  the  minor  miseries  which  he 
i>  underwent  during  the  operation,  or  the  laborious  efforts 
^^  he  was  compelled  to  use  to  make  himself  heard,  when  the 
!^  ohambermaid  had  once  taken  her  departure  from  his  vici- 
^  wty.  After  protracted  delays,  however,  his  clothes  were 
^  tetumed  brushed ;  and  once  more  arrayed  in  his  morning 
^  costume,  he  proceeded  to  breakfast  in  the  coffee-room. 
^  As  he  surveyed  the  tenants  of  the  different  boxes, 
i'  Welsted  felt. an  entirely  new  sensation ;  he  had  in  fact 
never,  until  the  preceding  night,  when  the  coffee-house 
^  visiters  were  few,  been  in  any  thing  more  like  a  public 
f^  loom,  than  that  in  which  the  oyster  club  was  held  in  the 
^  Iklle  village  which  he  had  left ;  and  when  he  saw  the  va- 
^  mty  of  strange  faces,  and  the  variety  of  expressions  which 
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characterized  those  faces,  he  started  back  like  a  mmoe 
on  his  first  appearance  at  a  masquerade* 

Some  of  the  parties  were  farmers  and  graziers,  makmg 
calculations  upon  the  price  of  live  and  dead  stock ;  othen 
(and  mostly  those)  were  small  attorneys,  discussii^  pointB 
with  country  worthies,  whose  huge  great-coats,  piled  upon 
the  seats  beside  them,  announced  them  to  be  fresh  import 
ations ;  while  heaps  of  dirty  letters,  tied  with  red  tape, 
T^ich  occupied  the  major  part  of  the  breakfast-tabtes, 
gave  proof  of  ample  employment  for  the  ill-dressed,  well- 
powdeied  persons,  who  were  listening  with  greedy  ear  to 
catch  the  '^  state  of  the  case  "  from  the  rubicund  nirals, 
whom  they  had  secured  as  clients. 

Contrasted  with  these  hale  and  healthy  specimens  of 
English  yeomanry,  stood  the  smoke-dried  waiters,  whose 
pale  and  yellow  cheeks  gave  horrible  evidence  of  the  cod- 
finement  which  they  suffered  in  the  atmosphere  they  were 
doomed  to  breathe ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sm^ls 
of  London,  a  stable-yard,  a  coach-office,  the  country  farm- 
ers and  the  London  lawyers,  coffee,  rum,  hoUands  and 
water,  tea,  toast,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  all  conspired  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  with  the  never-failing  odour 
of  gas  (when  used  in  the  interior  of  houses),  to  give  fra- 
grance to  the  residence  of  poor  Francis  Welsted. 

A  pale  object,  which  looked  like  the  ghost  of  a  departed 
attendant,  moved  towards  Frank,  and  asked  him  if  lie 
chose  breakfast,  to  which  Frank  naturally  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  And  accordingly  the  waiter  (for  it  wot  a 
waiter)  spread  over  the  table  (rendered  clammy  by  sundry 
circular  deposits  of  ale  and  porter,  the  accidental  ^[hU- 
ings  of  last  night's  carouse)  a  cloth,  not  larger  than  an 
oidinarily  sized  napkin,  darned  in  sundry  places,  and 
bearing  strong  evidence  upon  its  face  that  eggs  and  mus- 
tard had  been  eaten  upon  it  for  several  previous  mornings* 
He  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  pewter  tea-pot,  with  t 
Davenanted  spout,  a  small  jug,  containing  three  or  four 
table-spoonfiils  of  a  light-blue  liquid  professing  to  be  milk, 
which,  with  some  half-dozen  lumps  of  dingy  sugar,  recunH 
bent  in  a  basin,  and  attended  thereon  by  a  pair  of  brown 
japanned  tongs,  shared  the  board  with  a  bit  of  salt  but- 
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ter,  and  a  French  roll,  three  inches  long  by  two  inches  m 
circumference. 

Poor  Welsted,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sub- 
stantial breakfasts  of  his  kind  patron,  where  magnificent 
rounds  of  beef  and  roseate  hams,  and  other  viands  of  solid 
cont&nis,  garnished  out  the  board,  and  where  rich  cream, 
and  loaves  and  rolls,  and  -  marmalade  and  honey,  and 
'butter  at  discretion,  formed  a  strong  and  painful  contrast 
to  the  retail  exhibition  now  before  him,  looked,  lover  as 
lie  was,  wistfully  after  the  waiter  when  he  departed,  leav- 
ing in  a  tea-cup  not  larger  than  a  thimble,  a  small  amount 
of  dried  sloe-leaves,  mixed  with  small  bits  of  birch-brooms 
and  raisin-stalks,  known  in  the  London  trade  as  bohea 
tea ;  and  when  the  man,  being  told  by  Francis  to  "  make 
the  breakfast,''  cast  the  dark  mixture  into  the  metal  pot, 
and  scuffling  slipshod  along  the  sanded  floor  to  a  huge 
black  kettle,  which  swung  over  the  fireplace,  deluged  the 
miserable  pittance  with  a  flood  of  thick  Thames  water, 
our  hero,  with  a  more  worldly  feeling  than  either  novel- 
writers  or  novel-readers  would  in  general  allow  a  despond- 
ing swain  to  cherish,  abstracted  all  his  thoughts  for  the 
moment  from  other  subjects,  and  really  felt  uncomfortable 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  London  life,  passed  as  he  fancied 
his  was  doomed  to  be ;  considering  as  he  did,  that  even 
the  style  in  which  he  was  then  temporarily  indulging  was 
much  too  gay  and  expensive  (his  slender  means  consi- 
dered), to  be  adopted  for  a  constancy. 

Having,  however,  despatched  the  meal,  which  was,  it 
muBt  be  owned,  not  '^  long  a  doing,"  Welsted  felt  anxious 
to  try  a  flight  in  the  streets,  which,  now  that  daylight  and 
a  bright  sun  had  changed  their  appearance,  held  out 
something  like  temptation  for  a  stroll.  To  ask  his  way  as 
he  left  the  inn,  would  be,  he  thought,  to  confess  an  igno- 
rance which  he  did  not  choose  to  avow,  because  he  ima- 
gined such  an  admission  likely  to  lay  him  open  to  the 
designs  and  depredations  of  London  i^arpers,  and  if  over- 
heard would  offer  a  luring  bait  to  the  adventurers  by  whom 
he  fancied  himself  surrounded,  even  in  the  coffee-room 
itself;  accordingly,  he  sallied  forth  from  the  inn,  and 
instinctively  proceeded  towards  the  west  end  c^  the  town^ 
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where,  bewildered  with  the  noise  and  bustle,  the  gaiety 
and  activity  of  every  thing  around  him,  he  continued 
strolling,  until  his  wearied  limbs  and  the  darkened  state 
of  the  atmosphere  warned  him  that  his  excursion  had 
been  sufficiently  prolonged ;  he  retraced  with  very  little 
assistance  his  road  to  the  hotel,  and  the  day  closed  with- 
out one  step  having  been  taken  to  forward  his  views  or 
better  his  condition.  A  bad  dinner  swallowed  without 
appetite,  and  succeeded  by  a  pint  of  that  dark-red  mix- 
ture which  is  generally  retailed  in  London  as  port  wine, 
terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  period  was  pitiable  ;  the 
one  subject — his  beloved  Fanny,  wholly  ana  entirely  en- 
grossed it ;  and  although  the  varying  objects  by  which  he 
had  been  surrounded  or  pleased,  amused  or  excited,  for 
a  moment,  during  his  brief  residence  in  town,  occupied 
him  temporarily,  yet  to  the  one  fatal  point  he  again  inva- 
riably recurred ;  and  the  chilling  feeling  of  utter  hope- 
lessness and  despair  was  on  him,  as,  for  the  second  time, 
he  wound  his  weary  way  to  the  dark  and  dismal  apart- 
ment, in  which  he  was  doomed  again  to  pass  the  night. 

When  he  rose  the  next  morning,  he  felt  more  refreshed 
than  on  the  preceding  one :  and,  while  mechanically 
swallowing  his  melancholy  breakfast,  resolved  not  to  let 
that  day  pass  without  making  some  effort  to  secure  him- 
self, if  possible,  from  the  distress  which  must  inevitably 
overtake  him,  unless  his  faculties  were  employed  to  some 
useful  purpose :  he  read  the  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers, saw  several  inquiries  for  assistants  at  schools,  for 
tutors  to  young  gentlemen,  for  steady  clerks,  and  other 
officers ;  in  which  industry  and  integrity  were  mentioned 
as  indispensable,  and  excellent  characters  from  their  last 
places  absolutely  necessary.  Of  several  of  these  he  made 
memoranda,  and  so  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  repast, 
proceeded,  by  the  help  of  a  map,  which  he  had  purchased 
the  preceding  day,  to  go  in  search  of  the  employments 
promised  by  the  several  advertisements. 

The  first  reference  was  to  a  boy's  school  in  Gray's  Inn 
lane  ;  he  approached  the  house  with  a  certain  degree  of 
respect,  associating  in  his  mind  with  the  very  appearance 
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of  an  academy,  the  amiable  Rodney  and  his  delightfal 
daughter ;  but  the  bright  vision  did  not  last  long ;  the 
terms  of  the  aaeistantslup  were  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
for  which  stipend,  besides  the  scholastic  duties  necessarily 
attached  to  the  situation,  it  was  expected  that  the  young 
man  should  look  after  a  horse  and  chaise. 

In  the  next  instance  Welsted  was  received  by  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who  really  seemed  somewhat  pleased  at  his 
appearance,  but  the  flattering  amenity  of  her  first  ap- 
proaches was  suddenly  changed  into  absolute  coldness, 
upon  discovering  that  Francis  could  not  dance  quadrilles, 
which  Mr.  Dobson's  young  men  were  always  expected  to 
do,  to  keep  the  young  ladies  in  practice.  , 

In  his  applications  for  the  situation  of  clerk,  he  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  in  those  for  assistant.  Was  he  acquainted 
with  the  silk  market  ?  How  did  he  keep  his  accounts  ? 
Who  would  be  his  sureties  ?  Was  he  the  son  of  a  free- 
man ?  and  many  questions  of  similar  import  were  asked ; 
to  which  he  gave  either  answers  that  were  unsatisfactory, 
or  no  answers  at  all ;  and  he  departed  from  the  counting- 
house  of  Mr.  Bunyon,  wretched  and  depressed. 

At  length,  he  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  his  morn- 
ing's toil,  and  again  returned  to  his  inn,  where,  although 
occasionally  spoken  to  by  various  visiters  (chiefly  passen- 
gers by  stage-coaches),  he  met  with  none  of  those  sur- 
prising adventures  which  ordinarily  befal  the  **  wandering 
children  of  adversity ;"  and  when  he  again  reposed  him- 
8c;lf,  it  was  not  in  the  same  cell  to  which  he  had  at  first 
been  consigned.  His  protracted  residence,  his  punctual 
payments,  and  his  regular  mode  of  living,  had  induced  a 
change  of  dormitory,  and  he  was  shifted  to  a  more  com- 
modious apartment,  which,  though  far  from  being  the 
best,  was  extremely  fair  for  a  '^  pint  of  wine"  man,  and 
by  comparison  with  the  dungeon  which  he  at  first  tenanted, 
absolutely  delightful. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  here  to  expatiate  upon  the 
qualities  attributable  to  the  number  Three,  or  qwote  the 
Graces,  the  Fates,  or  the  thousand  trite  combinations 
adducible  in  support  of  its  mysterious  merits ;  certain  it 
is  (and  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  me),  that  on  the  third 
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morning  of  Welsted's  residence  in  London,  someiYaagdid 
occur  to  distinguish  it  most  strikingly,  not  only  from  the 
two  mornings  which  preceded  it,  but  in  its  consequeaces 
from  every  previous  morning  of  our  young  wanderer's 
existence. 

After  a  long  and  fruitless  march  in  search  of  something, 
— what,  poor  fellow,  he  hardly  knew, — he  was  proceeding 
pn  the  third  morning,  along  the  busy  part  of  Piccadilly, 
confused  by  the  noises  around  him,  with  his  mind  (all  the 
energies  of  which  would  have  been  requisite  for  the  safe 
guidance  of  his  body  through  the  bustle)  wholly  ab- 
stracted, when  he  attempted  to  cross  the  street,  just  as  a 
black  cabriolet,  driven  by  a  young  man  of  elegant  and  pre- 
possessing appearance,  and  drawn  by  a  horse  showing  as 
much  blood  as  his  master,  dashed  by  him  so  closely,  as 
nearly  to  stiike  him  down ;  failing  in  which,  its  wheel 
suddenly  rolling  into  one  of  those  deep  holes  with  which 
the  pavement  of  Piccadilly  so  plenteously  abounds  (and 
which  was  more  than  half  full  of  dirty  water),  produced 
an  effect  upon  his  body  not  unlike  that  of  a  Shrapoell 
shell  upon  a  solid  square  of  infantry ;  in  short,  such  were 
the  shock,  the  dash  and  the*  splash,  that  he  was  nearly 
covered  with  mud.     Considering  this  to  be  one  of  the 

■ "  Spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes/' 

poor  Francis  merely  cast  a  compassionating  eye  over  his 
own  figure,  and  hastily  concluded  the  perilous  operation 
of  crossing  the  street,  thinking  no  more  about  himself,  or 
the  great  man  who  had  bespattered  him ;  when  hts  stir- 
prise  was  excited  by  finding  the  same  black  cab,  and  the 
same  blood-horse  again  at  his  side,  splashing  him  in  a 
minor  degree,  but  with  greater  constancy  and  regularity; 
he  turned  his  head  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  as- 
persions with  which  he  was  thus  favoured  were  inten- 
tionally bestowed,  when  the  gay  driver  checking  his  fiery 
horse,  and  bringing  him  nearly  on  his  haunches,  by  his 
animated  manner  of  pulling  him  up,  astonished  the  rural 
usher  by  exclaiming,  "  Welsted,  my  dear  good  Fraak 
Welsted !  I  thought  it  must  be  you. — Mercy  on  us !  bow 
my  infernal  horse  has  splashed  you ! — ^What  are  you  doing 
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in  town  ?  where  are  you  staying  ?  when  do  you  go  ?  how's 
old  Rodney?  how's  Fanny? — gad,  how  ill  you  look, 
eh?" 

This  speech,  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  Pic- 
cadilly, the  bright  bay  horse  alternately  rearing  arid  paw- 
ing the  ground,  as  the  heavy  laden  carts  grazed  the 
wheels  of  the  cabriolet  in  passing,  and  while  the  speaker's 
companion  in  the  carriage  (who  clearly  saw  that  Welsted 
was  nobody)  kept  warning  him  of  the  near  approaches  of 
more  heavy  vehicles,  was  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the 
wondering  young  man ;  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
that  he  really  did  not  recollect  his  "  dear  friend," 
whose  appearance  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  as  during 
the  short  colloquy  to  attract  the  eyes  of  wondering?  shop- 
keepers and  wandering  milliners— but  all  in  vain ;  the 
noise,  the  restlessness  of  the  horse,  the  crowd,  the  excla- 
mations of  the  coachmen  in  the  rear,  desiring  the  cab- 
driver  (invisible  to  them),  to  "  pull  on  a  bit,"  and  the 
embarrassment  under  which  Welsted  himself  laboured, 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 

**  The  deuce  take  the  horse  !"  said  the  driver,  "  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  make  oneself  heard  here; — give  me 
your  card  my  dear  Welsted,  and  I'll  call  on  you  to-mor- 
row without  fail,  for  I  have  ten  thousand  things  to  ask^ 
and  as  many  to  tell  you." 

Still  in  "  amazement  lost,"  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
Welsted,  who  had  prepared  two  or  three  cards  as  refer- 
ence, in  case  of  discovering  any  promising  situation, 
handed  one  of  them  to  his  unknown  friend,  who,  re- 
ceiving it  in  the  most  grateful  manner  from  the  wondering 
rustic  (who  to  the  astonishment  of  the  groomlet  be- 
hind the  cab,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  dandy  within  it), 
safely  deposited  it  in  a  small  pocket  of  the  carriage,  and 
giving  the  steed  his  head,  dashed  away  along  the  heavy 
sea  of  the  Piccadilly  pavement,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Welsted  watched  the  progress  of  the  cabriolet,  wonder- 
ing what  it  all  meant,  and  who  the  elegant,  graceful  per- 
sonage could  be,  who  was  so  very  intimate  with  Am,  and 
with  Rodneyi  and  Fanny,  and  who  apparendy  took  so 
2  D  2    ' 
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much  interest  in  his  present  proceedings ;  he  thought  too, 
that  he  could  trace  something  like  a  resemblance  in  the 
stranger  to  some  boy  who  had  formerly  been  at  school  at 
Rodney's,  but  could  fix  upon  no  name  wherewith  to  iden- 
tify him ;  and  the  volatile  personage  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Welsted  remembered  him  as  well  as  he  remembered 
Welsted,  had  given  him  no  clue  whereby  to  discover  him; 
80,  as  Francis  walked  homewards,  he  repeated  all  the 
bills  of  the  school  that  he  could  remember,  in  hopes,  by 
some  indescribable  association  of  ideas,  to  ascertain  who 
his  new  and  elegant  friend  could  possibly  be. 

On  his  return  to  his  inn,  however,  he  was  still  in  a  state 
of  perfect  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  felt  a  degree  of 
uneasiness  as  to  his  worldly  affairs,  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  the  days  were  gliding  away, 
and  no  prospect  of  employment  or  advancement  opened, 
and  the  poor  stranger  in  London  again  swallowed  his  din- 
ner as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  with  his  mind  divided 
between  the  bitter  recollections  of  his  beloved  Fanny,  and 
the  dark  anticipations  of  his  own  ill  success.  He  sought 
his  bed  earlier  than  usual,  not  without  exciting  in  the 
minds  of  the  landlady  and  her  daughters  a  strong  appre- 
hension that  he  harboured  some  intention  of  committing 
suicide  : — so  strikingly  changed  indeed  was  his  demean- 
our, and  so  probable  did  such  an  event  appear  to  the  kind 
females,  that  immediately  after  his  departure  from  the 
coffee-room,  for  bed,  the  mistress  of  the  house  rang  her 
bell  for  the  head  waiter,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Welsted  had 
paid  the  day's  bill?  A  reply  in  the  affirmative  considera- 
bly appeased  her  personal  apprehensions  for  his  safety, 
and  she  slept  soundly  during  the  night ;  she  was  however 
not  the  less  pleased  to  see  her  young  guest  again  in  the 
morning,  alive,  and  if  not  merry,  at  least  eating  his 
breakfast  at  his  wonted  table  in  the  coffee-room. 

While  going  through  this  indispensable  operation, 
Francis,  as  was  his  custom,  carefully  perused  all  the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  various  journals,  and  at  length  saw  in 
one  the  promise  of  something  favourable  to  his  wishes  for 
employment.  The  reference  was  to  a  school  at  Hackney, 
and  having  consulted  hb  map,  he  resolved  that  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  morning  should  be  a  visit  to  that  place,  whicH 
he  ascertained  might  be  reached  on  foot,  -without  much 
fatigue.  Thither  he  determined,  therefore,  forthwith  to 
proceed.  There  had  been  an  unusual  degree  of  gloom  on 
his  mind  in  the  early  part  of  this  morning,  and  he  felt 
telieved  and  invigorated  by  the  appearance  (fallacious  as 
it  might  eventually  turn  out)  of  better  times ;  and  cheered 
by  his  hopes,  started  upon  his  expedition  with  a  firm  step 
and  a  heart  full  of  expectation,  and,  after  losing  his  way- 
two  or  three  times,  found  himself  at  length  at  the  termina* 
tion  of  his  journey. 

The  house  to  which  the  advertisement  directed  him  was 
conveniently  situate,  and  highly  respectable  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  its  broad  red  brick  front  was  set  ofF^to  advan* 
tage  by  a  close-shorn  lawn,  separated  from  the  high  road 
by  a  low  wall,  iron  railings,  and  a  pair  of  well-wrought 
gates  ;  over-arching  which,  appeared  a  board,  whereon  the 
word  "  Academy,"  in  highly  burnished  letters,  upon  an 
azure  ground,  glittered  in  the  sun;  he  approached  the 
grand  entrance,  and  pulling  a  pendant  bar  with  all  his 
might,  produced  a  sound  at  once  powerful  and  majestic. 
The  silence  which  followed  the  peal  of  the  great  gate-bell 
seemed  doubly  awful,  and  when  from  a  side  and  smaller 
door  a  female  enquired  "  whom  he  pleased  to  want,"  the 
sensitive  applicant  perceived  that  he  had  taken  an  unusual 
liberty,  in  making  his  appeal  at  a  portal  evidently  designed 
for  the  admission  of  much  greater  personages  than  him* 
self. 

Having  mentioned  to  the  housemaid  his  desire  to  see 
her  master,  she  ushered  him  through  a  passage  across  the 
hall  into  a  drawing-room,  in  which  every  thing  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  and  formal  pre- 
cision. 

The  prints  from  the  Scriptures  and  Shakespeare  were 
fe  frames,  covered  with  paper  nettings,  and  a  large  picture 
over  the  chimney,  probably  that  of  Mr.  Tickle  himself, 
was  entirely  eclipsed  by  an  extensive  cotton  cover ;  the 
chimney  ornaments  preserved  indeed  their  forms,  but  they 
too  were  all  closely  cased  in  paper,  and  a  lamp  pendant 
from  the  ceiling  was  equally  well  secured  in  an  elongated 
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canras  bag.  The  curtains  and  chain  wore  domestic  auHs 
of  calicOy  and  the  well-polished  grate,  filled  with  fantastic 
shavings,  gave  similar  indications  of  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  superintendants  of  the  establishment  to  their  house* 
hold  goods. 

To  describe  the  delay,  the  anticipation,  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Tickle,  the  master  of  the  said  academy,  the 
conversation  which  he  held  with  Francis,  or  the  varioas 
anecdotes  of  himself  which  he  related,  would  be  useless ; 
— the  point,  I  presume,  to  be  all  that  the  reader  desires, 
and  that  he  shall  have  as  briefly  and  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Tickle  wanted  an  assistant  to  come  to  him  in  ten 
days : — ^he  described  the,  qualifications  requisite,  and 
Francis  displayed  his  abilities ;  gave  satisfactory  proofs  of 
his  competency,  and  referred  Mr.  Tickle  to  his  late  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Rodney,  for  testimonials  of  character.  Mr. 
Tickle  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw,  congratulated  him- 
self upon  the  acquisition  he  was  about  to  make,  and  pro- 
mised to  address  himself  forthwith  to  Mr.  Rodney.  j 

The  terms  were  moderate — forty  pounds  per  annum ; —  ^ 
but  then  the  assistants  lived  with  the  family.  Mrs.  Tickle 
was  an  amiable  woman,  and  her  two  daughters  sensible^ 
charming  girls ;  indeed  the  warm  commendations  which 
the  head  of  the  family  bestowed  upon  all  its  members 
gave  Francis  a  desire  to  behold  the  perfections  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  destined  to  pass,  perhaps,  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

He  was,  as  indeed  he  had  almost  expected,  invited  to  par- 
take of  an  early  dinner ;  and  having  been  duly  introducod 
to  the  ladies,  was  cautioned  by  Mr.  Tickle  not  to  make 
any  allusion  to  the  real  object  of  his  visit,  as  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, to  whose  place  he  was  to  succeed,  would  be  at 
table,  of  whom  Mr.  Tickle  chose  (perhaps  with  a  view  of 
slily  cautioning  the  stranger  in  his  future  conduct),  to 
relate  several  anecdotes,  tending  to  explain  that  the 
principal  reason  which  he  had  for  removing  him,  arose 
from  perceiving  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  be  upon  too 
friendly  terms  with  one  of  the  Misses  Tickle ; — ^he  played 
the  flute,  and  copied  out  music  for  the  young  ladies,  and 
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drew  landscapes,  and  sang  love  songs,  and  did  an  infinity 
of  those  sorts  of  things  which  were  not  professionally 
required  of  him,  but  which  it  appeared  had  made  him,  by 
Mr.  Ticklers  showing,  somewhat  more  of  a  favourite  with 
the  young  ladies  than  their  father  desired. 

The  moment  Mr.  Tickle  had  hinted  at  the  cause  of  the 
young  man*s  removal,  Welsted  felt  interested  for  him ; 
and  when  he  sat  down  at  dinner,  not  five  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  convinced  that  Mr.  I'ickle  had 
begun  his  preventive  system  a  little  too  late:  in  five 
minutes  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  well  oi^anized 
communication  established  between  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tickle  and  Mr.  Frederick  Stevens ;  and  more- 
over, that  both  those  personages  were  as  perfectly  aware 
of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  of  Tickle's  display  of  civility 
fuid  hospitality  towards  him  as  if  "  New  Usher  "  had  been 
painted  on  his  forehead  in  large  black  letters. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  in  a  mixed  society,  even  for  the 
first  time,  without  detecting  before  the  expiration  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  pair  (or  pairs,  if  there  be  more 
Uian  one)  between  whom  this  sort  of  good  understanding 
exists ; — they  fancy  themselves  secure,  and  think  their 
proceedings  are  hidden  from  mortal  eye,  because  those 
who  ought  to  know  most  about  them  are  generally  the  last 
to  notice  them ;  but  the  stranger,  who  comes  into  their 
company,  like  the  sober  man  into  a  party  of  drunkards, 
if  he  have  but  an  ordinary  share  of  common  sense  and 
common  observation,  can  never  fail  to  see  and  understand 
the  whole  of  the  performance,  in  less  than  the  period 
which'  I  have  liberally  allowed  for  the  discovery.  Eliza- 
beth and  the  usher  were  carefully  placed  opposite  to  each 
other; — (judicious  precaution) — and  the  remotest  allusion 
to  change  of  circumstances,  or  the  most  obscure  remark 
upon  Welsted's  visit,  was  followed  instantaneously  by  an 
interchange  of  looks,  which,  although  as  clear  in  their 
meaning  to  the  new-comer,  as  his  coming  was  to  those 
who  gave  them,  appeared  to  excite  neither  discontent 
nor  observation  in  the  watchful  parents  of  the  favourite 
daughter. 

Sympathy  for  poor  Stevens  had  so  worked  upon  Wei* 
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sted's  heart  during  tbe  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
look  the  fond  girl  gave  him  as  he  was  retiring  after  tea  to 
grind  Greek  with  the  juniors,  reminded  him  so  forcibly  of 
^ose  which  his  fairer  and  fonder  Fanny  had  been  used  lo 
cast  on  him,  when  he  departed  for  some  similar  purpose, 
that  he  almost  repented  having  accepted  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  to  supersede  the  lover.  As  it  turned  out, 
he  was  perfectly  right,  when  he  supposed  the  young 
couple  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
visit,  for  it  seems  that  Tickle  had  disclosed  the  secret  to 
his  wife,  as  an  excuse  for  inviting  a  stranger  to  dinner 
without  her  special  permission.  That  being  the  case, 
Mrs.  Tickle,  as  communicative  as  Mrs.  Rodney  herself, 
imparted  the  fact  to  her  daughters ;  to  whose  desire  to 
know  whether,  as  there  was  company,  they  should  dress, 
she  gave  the  chilling  answer  that  there  was  no  occasioOf 
^'as  it  was  only  the  young  man  come  after  Stevens's 
place,*' 

After  having  participated  in  the  perilous  luxury  of  hot 
weak  tea,  and  having  formed  his  opinion  of  the  society  in 
which  much  of  his  future  time  was  to  be  passed,  Frank 
quitted  the  academy,  having  been  warmly  shaken  by  the 
hand  by  Mr.  Tickle,  whose  pleasure  at  securing  a  young 
man  evidently  of  great  ability,  and  extensive  attainments) 
was  not  at  all  decreased  by  hearing  from  his  wife  in  a 
brief  tite-d-tite  between  dinner  and  tea,  that  the  girls 
thought  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Welsted,  a  great  quiz,  and 
had  been  roasting  his  shyness  prodigiously. 

Tickle  knew  as  little  of  the  world  as  our  friend  Rodney. 
Elizabeth  and  Harriet  in  their  spleen  at  losing  Stevens^ 
taw  with  jaundiced  eyes  the  modest,  unassuming  manners 
of  his  intended  successor,  and  ridiculed  his  diffidence  and 
delicacy  of  manner ;  but  this  spirit  was  conquerable  by 
time ;  and  the  young  lady  whose  heart  was  disengaged, 
might  perhaps  have  lived  long  enough  to  change  her 
opinion. 

As  poor  Welsted  returned  towards  town,  he  felt,  amidst 

his  gratitude  to  Providence,  for  having  thus  placed  him  in 

"xn.  honourable  situation,  where  he  might  earn  his  live- 

iood,  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  those  with 
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"whose  edncatioa  he  might  be  charged,  a  regret  that  he 
must  necessarily  be  mixed  up  in  the  family  politics,  and 
enter  a  circle  of  which  two  members  would  be  naturally 
prejudiced  against  him.  Harriet  was  evidently  her  sis- 
ter's confidante,  and  Elizabeth  would  doubtless  hate  the 
successor  of  her  beloved ;  and  Welsted  felt  besides,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  too  nearly  resembling 
his  own,  to  be  regarded  by  him  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  should  his  duty  to  his  employer  be  put  in  competition 
with  his  feelings  towards  the  divided  pair,  upon  any  occa- 
sion which  might  present  itself,  he  feared  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  lean  more  towards  the  side  of  unprosperous 
love  than  strict  impartiality  would  dictate. 

Still,  poor  fellow,  he  was  settled,  and  he  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  writing  to  Rodney  to  apprize  him  of  his 
success,  and  of  the  application  which  would  be  made  to 
him  for  testimonials ;  and  so  entirely  was  he  absorbed  in 
his  thoughts  and  considerations  of  the  subject,  that  he 
reached  his  inn,  with  very  few  variations  from  the  direct 
course,  before  he  thought  himself  half-way  towards  his 
journey's  end. 

When  he  entered  the  coffee-room — ^indeed  the  moment 
his  face  was  seen  through  the  glazed  door  of  the  bar,  the 
large  bell  rang,  and  the  landlady  screamed  with  all  her 
'*  might  and  main"  for  John,  Thomas,  Betty,  chamber-* 
maidy  who,  thus  urged  to  speedy  measures  by  the  noises 
of  their  mistress,  were  all  shortly  in  attendance.  The 
waiter  in  an  instant  was  seen  lighting  two  candles ; — he 
approached  Welsted,  bending  as  it  were  under  his  humi« 
Uty,  and  requested  to  know  whether  he  would  not  prefer 
a  private  apartment  to  the  coffee-room,  as  there  was  a 
very  convenient  one  disengaged  at  present  up  stairs. 

'*  No  T'  said  Welsted,  staring  at  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference  and  deference  in  the  waiter's  conduct,  '*  this  will 
do." 

Here  the  officer  of  the  household,  known  as  Boots,  ap- 
peared with  a  boot-jack,  and  an  entirely  new  pair  of  blue 
inorocco  slippers. 

** Have  your  boots  off,  Sir!"  said  the  man;  to  which 
hardly  had  Welsted  replied,  ere  the  landlady's  eldest 
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daughter,  with  Medusa-like  head  bore  testimony  to  the 
opinion  she  entertained  of  the  beauty  of  her  hair,  as  well 
as  of  her  own  skill  and  industry  in  its  decoration,  stepped 
"  Hebely'*  along  the  sanded  floor,  and  presented  him  with 
a  note  and  card,  which  she  said  had  been  left  for  him 
during  his  absence.  The  look  which  accompanied  the 
delivery  of  these  important  documents  startled  the  young 
rustic,  who  had  often  before  seeh  the  young  lady's  eyes, 
but  never  so  lighted  up,  so  animated  as  now. 

Welsted  looked  on  the  ticket,  and  saw  the  words  "  Earl 
of  Farnborough"  engraven  upon  it  in  good  Roman  ca- 
pitals, beneath  which,  in  pencil,  was  written  **  Viscount 
Feversham,"  the  address  below,  "  Grosvenor  Square."* 

The  accompanying  note,  which  had  been  written  at  the 
inn,  and  left  unsealed,  ran  thus — 

"  Dear  Welsted, 

**  My  Father  insisted  upon  accompanying  me  in  my 
visit  to  you  this  morning,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  upon  you 
to  dine'with  him  to-day.  Your  being  from  home,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  your  return  will,  it  seems,  prevent  our 
making  this  out ;  but  the  Earl  will  be  delighted  if  you 
will  join  our  family  party  at  seven  to-morrow,  as  he  wishes 
very  much  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  and  I  wish  very 
much  that  he  should  do  so.  Pray  do  not  fail.  Your  old 
and  affectionate  friend, 

«'  F£V£&8HAH." 

Welsted  read  the  note,  and  then  the  card,  several  times 
alternately ;  and  had  not  recovered  from  the  amazement 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  perusal,  when  he 
observed  the  very  best  chambeimaid  in  her  very  best  attire, 
waiting  to  usher  him  to  bed,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  plated 
candlestick,  containing  a  wax- light ;  he  looked  at  her  with 


*  Since  this  book  was  written  the  title  of  Farnborough  has  been 
cdnferred  upon  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Sir  Charles  Long,  G.C.6. ; 
bnt  as  the  dates  speak  for  themselves,  it  has  not  been  thoaght  neces- 
sary to  change  the  *'  peerage"  of  the  fictitious  Earl. — 1836. 
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a.  vacant  stare,  which  she  mistook  for  a  signal  that  he  was 
ready,  and  he  followed  her,  so  completely  overcome  by 
the  call  and  invitation  of  a  Peer,  whose  title  he  had  never 
heard,  and  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  young  nobleman, 
vrith  whom  he  never  had  been  acquainted,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  until  she  had  put  down  the  candle  and  departed, 
that  he  had  been  conducted  into  a  spacious,  well-furnished 
room,  stored  with  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  every  kind,, 
and  as  different  from  the  cell  in  which  he  had  first  been 
deposited,  as  light  from  darkness.     "  The  Earl  of  Farn- 
borough !"  murmured  Welsted.      **  Now,  who  can  the 
Earl  of  Farnborough  be ; — who  the  Viscount  Feversham?" 
A  book  of  the  peerage,  which  would  have  given  him  his 
Lordship's  name,  might  have  unravelled  the  mystery  in 
which  the  important  visit  appeared  to  be  enveloped :  this, 
however,  did  not  occur  at  the  moment,  nor  at  the  moment, 
perhaps,  would  it  have  been  attainable.     Frank  went  to 
bed,  disturbed  by  his  thoughts,  which  (unlike  what  they 
had  been  heretofore)  were  not  exclusively  devoted  to  Fanny 
Rodney.     He  could  not  conceive,  how,  when,  or  where, 
he  could  have  become  acquainted  with  the  noblemen  in 
question  ;  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  important  sub- 
ject, all  his  cares  and  interest  about  Elizabeth  Tickle  were 
lost.     A  new  field  appeared  to  open  to  his  view ;  he  felt 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  his  name,  and  con- 
cluded all  his  cogitations  with  a  resolution,  that  whoever 
Lord  Feversham  might  turn  out  eventually  to  be,  he  was 
doubtlessly  the  driver  of  the  cabriolet  to  whom,  on  the 
preceding  morning,  he  had  so  bashfully  presented  his 
ticket. 

Scarcely  had  the  London  morning  dawned,  ere  Francis 
heard  the  door  of  his  bed-room  gently  opened,  and  the 
head  waiter  himself  steal  softly  and  shoeless  into  the 
apartment,  and  remove  his  clothes  and  hat,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  properly  and  carefully  brushed  and  cleaned ; 
and  just  before  his  usual  time  of  rising,  a  gentle  tap  an- 
nounced the  modest  chambermaid,  who  bore  in  her  hand 
a  silver  mug,  teeming  with  the  hotest  water ;  while  in  his 
hand,  the  obsequious  porter,  unasked,  paraded  his  boots, 
jihining  in  all  the  refulgence  of  Day — and  Martin. 
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When  he  descended  to  the  cofiee-room,  he  found  his 
breakfast  laid  on  a  large  table  in  the  largest  box;  the 
private  plate  of  mine  hostess  was  furnished  out  to  do  him 
honour ;  an  ewer,  of  antique  form,  held  his  cream  ;  his 
sugar  reposed  in  a  basin  of  similar  pretensions ;  a  teapot, 
of  the  same  material,  superseded  the  pewter  one  of  former 
days,  and  the  "  haymakers"  of  ordinary  guests  gave  way 
silver  forks  fit  for  a  human  being  to  eat  with. 

The  manners  of  the  attendants  were  not  less  changed 
from  what  they  had  been,  than  the  articles  for  his  use  ;— 
common  civility  gave  place  to  uncommon  servility,  and 
the  whole  establishment  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
offering  attentions  and  respect  to  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  an  earl  and  a  viscount  had  called  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bell  and  Crown  in  Holborn. 

Welsted  was  not  long  before  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Red-book,  wherein  he  discovered  that  the  Earl  of  Fam- 
borough's  family  name  was  Rutherford,  and  that  his  eldest 
son's  Christian  name  was  Thomas:  at  once  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him ;  Lord  Feversham  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  little  Tom  Rutherford,  who  was  at  Rodney's  for 
two  or  three  years  before  he  went  to  Eton ;  and  the  mo- 
ment this  fact  was  ascertained,  the  recollection  of  the  boy 
brought  to  Frank's  mind  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
cabriolet  driver,  whom  he  bad  before  identified  with  the 
Viscount. 

There  was  one  part  of  this  discovery  satisfactory  to  Wel- 
sted ;  it  was  clear  that  the  invitation  did  not  proceed  from 
mistake,  and  he  felt  pleased  and  gratified  that  one  of  his 
earliest  pupils  should  thus  kindly  remember  him,  and  that 
the  Earl  (recently  ennobled  by  the  death  of  his  brother) 
should  unite  with  his  son,  in  bestowing  upon  hun  so  sm- 
gular  a  mark  of  personal  approbation. 

Scarcely  had  Frank  ascertained  the  feet  that  he  was 
really  known  and  really  invited  by  the  noblemen,  before 
the  waiter,  marching  pompously  up  the  centre  of  the 
coffee-room,  delivered  him  a  small  triangular  note,  saying 
in  an  audible  voice,  '^  His  Lordship's  servant  is  waiting  | 
for  an  answer.  Sir :" — the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bay-sales-  | 
men  and  pettifoggers  were  forthwith  turned  on  Welsted. 
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The  npte  was  from  Lord  Fevershaniy  stating,  that  they 
were  anxious  to  know  if  he  could  dine  with  the  EarL 
Welsted  forthwith  wrote  his  reply,  accepting  the  inyita- 
tioiiy  and  having  despatched  the  note,  proceeded  to  break- 
fast with  what  appetite  he  might. 

His  first  busmess  for  the  morning,  as  he  had  previously 
arranged  it,  was  writing  a  letter  to  Rodney,  but  there  ap- 
peared something  so  singular  in  the  event  which  had  just 
occurred — something  like  a  probability  that  his  talents 
might  be  required  in  some  other  sphere — tliat  he  resolved 
to  defer  his  letter  to  his  old  master  till  the  following  day, 
since  the  delay  of  one  post  could  do  no  mischief,  and 
might  possibly  produce  some  new  adventure. 

The  morning  passed  feverishly  with  Frank,  for  he  was 
unused  to  society,  and  had,  moreover,  since  truth  must  be 
told,  a  kind  of  contempt  for  nobility.  Whence  this  feeling 
originated  I  know  not,  unless  in  the  perusal  of  works  and 
public  papers,  whose  writers  have  the  worst  of  objects  in  en- 
deavouring to  ridicule  and  vilify  the  best  of  people ;  and  who, 
without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  person- 
ally of  good  society,  consider  it  part  of  their  daily  duty,  as 
tending  to  the  great  end  they  have  in  view,  to  make  it 
appear  that  every  individual  superior  to  themselves  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  knave :  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
a  coronet  on  a  man's  head  to  weaken  his  intellect :  and 
that  vice  and  dissipation  (which  in  truth  flourish  more  in 
the  lower  and  middling  classes,  than  any  where  else),  are 
the  exclusive  characteristics  of  the  best-bom  and  best- 
bred  part  of  the  British  population. 

To  analyzte  a  feeling  so  absurd,  and  so  unworthy  of  a 
man  possessing  an  average  share  of  common  sense,  is 
needless.  It  is  su£Bcient  to  state,  that  under  the  mislead- 
ing influence  of  these  underlings  of  literature,  poor  Frank 
had  established  in  his  mind  as.  a  fact,  that  all  lords  lolled 
and  lounged  about,  and  looked  through  "  quizzing 
glasses"  and  said,  **  'pon  my  honour,"  and  "  gad,  how 
charming,"  and  had  no  feelings,  and  were  proud,  and 
senseless,  and  rude  to  their  inferiors ;  and  that  ladies  of 
family  invariably  lisped  out  nothingnesses,  and  talked  the 
Hme  silly  stuff  as  their  fathers  and  brothers,  and  husbands ; 
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in  short,  he  knew  no  more  of  such  people,  than  lie  had 
learned  from  those  who  knew  as  little  as  himself,  amd 
fretted  himself  into  half  a  fever  with  considering  how  this 
was  to  be  done,  and  how  that  was  to  be  managed  in  his 
visit  to  the  Earl,  doubting  even  until  the  tavern-clock  had 
istricken  seven,  whether  he  should  not  send  an  apology » 
and  eat  his  mutton  chop  fh  the  coffee-room  as  heretofore. 
Rallying  however,  all  his  energies,  he  resolved,  full  of 
disagreeable  anticipations,  to  undertake  the  expedition  ; 
and  as  the  clock  of  Saint  Andrew's  proclaimed  the  first 
quarter  after  the  seventh  hour,  Frank  Welsted  mounted 
the  iron  ladder  of  a  hackney  coach,  and  depositing  bis 
legs  amongst  the  dirty  straw  beneath,  directed  the  driver 
to  Lord  Farnborough's  house,  in  Grosvenor-square. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Oh !  call  not  to  my  miad  what  you  have  done ; 
It  sets  a  debt  of  that  account  before  me, 
Which  showi  me  poor  and  bankrapt. 

CONOREVS. 

The  pre-disposition  against  nobility  with  which,  as  I 
just  observed,  Welsted  was  so  unaccountably  gifted, 
preyed  upon  his  mind  during  his  rattling  drive  towards 
Grosvenor-square,  and>  as  the  coach  turned  into  that 
splendid  street,  which,  while  it  does  honour  to  the  monarch 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  designed,  will  confer  immor- 
tal fame  upon  the  highly-gifted  architect  by  whose  taste 
and  industry  it  has  been  so  splendidly  and  rapidly  exe- 
cuted, the  heart  of  our  hero  sank  within  him  ;  and  even 
thus  far  advanced  in  his  progress,  he  was  half  determined 
to  abandon  the  enterprise :  as  it  happened,  however,  the 
coachman  having  nothing  to  think  of  but  getting  to  the 
end  of  his  distance  and  receiving  his  fare,  proceeded  at  a 
more  regular  pace  than  the  thoughts  and  resolutions  of  his 
inside  passenger,  and  before  the  young  gentleman  could 
perfectly  decide  upon  the  measure,  the  vehicle  stopped  at 
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Lord  Farnborough's  door,  which  trembled  with  the  loud 
bat  bungling  assaults  of  the  hackney  driver's  knocking. 

Welsted  stepped  from  the  coach,  defrayed  the  travel* 
ling  expenses,  was  ushered  up  stairs,  and,  having  been 
duly  announced,  made  his  entre  into  his  Lordship's  draw- 
iDg-room ;  and  if  the  civility  of  the  waiters  and  landlady 
at  the  inn  in  HolborUyOn  his  retifrn  from  Mr.  Tickle  s,  had 
astonished  him  the  night  before*  the  warmth  and  cor- 
diality with  which  he  was  received  into  Lord  Fam- 
boTough's  family  circle,  were,  if  possible,  still  more  sur- 
prising. 

When  Welsted's  name  was  announced,  his  Lordship 
was  standing  in  one  of  the  windows  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  another  nobleman,  and  the  Viscount  Feversham 
was  reading  a  letter  which  the  Countess  his  mother  had 
desired  him  to  give  an  opinion  upon;  but  the  moment 
Welsted  made  his  appearance,  away  went  the  letter  from 
the  Viscount's  hand,  away  came  the  Earl  from  his  noble 
friend,  and  up  rose  the  noble  lady  from  the  sofa,  all  appa- 
rently eager  to  do  the  young  stranger  honour,  all  equally 
anxious  to  bid  him  welcome. 

"  This,  my  Lord,"  said  Feversham  to  the  Earl,  **  is  my 
friend  Welsted." 

**  Mr.  Welsted,"  said  Lord  Farnborough,  "  I  am  truly 
happy  to  see  you,  truly  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  the  Countess,  to  whom  allow  me  to  present  you,  is 
equally  gratified  with  myself  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  personally,  that,  which  we  can  never  cease 
to  remember  gratefully." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Countess,  with  one  of  her  kind- 
eat  smiles,  "  Mr.  Welsted  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
how  truly  happy  I  am  to  see  him  here." 

**  And  /,"  rejoined  the  Viscount,  with  perfect  enthu- 
siasm, "  need  say  nothing,  I  think,  to  convince  him  of  the 
pleasure  his  visit  gives  we." 

Welsted  kept  bowing  and  muttering  something  in  the 
way  of  acknowledgment  for  treatment  which  was  to  him 
utterly  unaccountable :  nor  were  his  wonder  and  surprise 
at  all  decreased,  when,  after  whispering  a  few  words  to 
bis  noble  friend  in  the  window.  Lord  Farnborough  ap- 
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proached  Welsted  and  presented  him  to  the  Earl  of  Head* 
ington,  who  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  being 
known  to  a  person  who  must  be  so  interesting  to  his  friend 
Famborough's  family. 

Again  Welsted  bowed,  and  again  felt  embarrassed,  but 
not  as  he  had  expected  to  be ;  he  was  embarrassed,  be- 
cause continual  referencei  were  made  to  something  relative 
to  himself,  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand,  but 
of  which  it  was  evident  he  ought  to  be  fully  aware ;  and 
the  awkwardness  arising  from  this  want  of  comprehension 
would,  of  course,  have  occurred,  had  he  been  suddenly 
domesticated  and  similarly  situated  with  the  family  of  a 
tradesman  or  mechanic ;  but  in  the  house  and  circle  of 
Lord  Farnborough,  he  saw  none  of  the  mingled  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  so  weakly  anticipated,  while  labouring 
under  the  erroneous  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by 
designing  knavery  or  pretending  ignorance,  kindness  and 
unaffected  good-nature,  sweetness  of  manner,  and  gentle- 
ness, characterized  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the 
group ;  and  although  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  receiving  such 
incomprehensible  praises  and  acknowledgments;  on  all 
other  points  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  found  him- 
self, in  ten  minutes,  enjoying  the  histories  of  the  olden 
time  with  the  Viscount  Feversham,  with  as  little  embar- 
rassment or  shyness,  as  if  his  Lordship  had  been  the  young 
curly-headed  Tom  Rutherford,  with  whom  he  had  parted 
some  eight  or  nine  i^ears  before. 

But  Welsted  had  not  yet  seen  all  that  was  to  be  seea 
in  Lord  Farnborough's  family ;  nor  did  he  know,  when 
first  introduced,  that  his  Lordship  had  other  children  than 
the  Viscount — ^he  was  doomed  to  be  better  informed. 

**  I  cannot  imagine  where  your  sisters  are,"  said  the 
Countess  to  her  son. 

**  It  is  opera  night,"  said  Feversham ;  **  your  Ladyship 
will  please  to  recollect  that  there  are  hearts  to  be  caught, 
and  therefore  more  time  must  be  allowed  the  young  ladies 
for  their  toilettes ;  however,  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  here 
are  the  culprits  to  speak  for  themselves." 

These  words  directed  Wehted's  eyes  towards  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room ;  but  httle  was  he  prepared  to  bdioUi 
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fioch  fascinating  creatures  as  the  "  culprits/'  who  at  the 
moment  made  their  appearance. 

The  Lady  Anne  and  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford  were 
beings  of  a  different  sphere  from  that  in  which  the  rusti- 
cated usher  of  Somerville  House  Academy  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  move ;  strikingly  beautiful,  and  very  much  alike 
in  their  persons,  the  fascinating  young  creatures  burst 
upon  his  astonished  senses,  like  bright  visions  from  another 
world.  Lady  Anne  was,  if  any  thing,  fairer  than  her 
sister ;  but  there  was  a  clearness  in  their  beauty,  a  pure 
and  sparkling  brilliancy  in  their  eyes,  a  sylph-like  grace- 
fulness in  their  figures  and  actions,  which  cast  into  the 
shades  of  utter  darkness  all  that  the  unworldly  Welsted  had 
before  thought  lovely. 

Feversham  saw  the  effect  produced  upon  his  rural  friend 
by  the  appearance  of  his  sisters ;  and  taking  the  Lady 
Anne,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  by  the  hand  (after 
she  had  spoken  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the  distant  window), 
led  her  up  to  Welsted,  who,  as  the  delicate  creature  ad- 
vanced, and  underwent  the  friendly  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion, felt  his  cheek  glow  and  his  heart  flutter,  and  ten 
thousand  other  disagreeable  symptoms  of  perturbation, 
which  had  by  no  means  subsided,  when  the  witching  eyes 
of  the  Lady  Maria,  who,  in  her  turn,  underwent  a  similar 
formality,  for  a  moment  met  his ;  the  sweet  smile,  the 
urbanity  and  easy  grace  of  manner  with  which  the  unaf- 
fected young  noblewoman  received  him,  and  the  artless 
language  in  which  her  Ladyship  expressed  her  delight  at 
seeing  the  friend  of  her  brother,  to  whom  they  owed  so 
much,  completely  overcame  him — he  stammered  a  few 
words  which  were  as  unintelligible  as  unmeaning,  and 
resumed  his  chair,  being,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the 
moment,  the  only  person  at  the  time  seated  in  the  room. 

The  truth  must  be  told ;  the  instant  he  was  able  to 
collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  they  as  usual  revetted  to 
Fanny,  but  the  spirit  which  animated  him  was  wholly 
different  from  that  by  which  he  expected  to  be  actuated, 
while  making  comparisons  between  his  unsophisticated 
rural  beauty,  and  young  ladies  of  high  birth  and  station  ; 
he  had  been  told  by  all  the  little,  low,  and  levelling 
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-writers  of  the  day,  that  folly  was  inseparable  from  fashion, 
and  pride  the  constant  companion  of  noble  blood  ;  he  an- 
ticipated, therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  nothing  but 
nonsense  in  the  conversation  of  his  aristocratic  acquain- 
tance, nothing  but  heartless  folly  in  their  conduct ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  kind  parents,  and 
amiable  children,  intelligent  and  accomplished  comp4i- 
nions,  and  agreeable  associates;  when  he  saw  resplen- 
dent beauty  unalloyed  by  pertness  or  aflfectation,  exalted 
station  and  high  rank  adorned  with  every  social  virtue, 
and  appropriately  supported  by  high  feeling,  he  wondered 
at  the  delusion  under  which  he  had  so  long  been  labour- 
ing, and  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  the  prejudices  which  he 
had  suffered  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  his  mind. 

The  dinner  was  announced,  and  proceeded  in  the  com- 
mon order  of  dinners,  and  the  only  thing  worthy  of  re- 
mark during  its  progress,  was  the  silent  admiration,  mixed 
with  wonder,  with  which  Welsted  regarded  the  lovely 
daughters  of  his  noble  host :  but,  as  the  day  advanced, 
and  the  allusions  to  the  obligation  under  which  the  whole 
family  acknowledged  themselves  to  Frank,  became  more 
frequent,  his  embarrassment,  it  must  be  confessed,  gradu- 
ally increased.  He  resolved,  however,  to  do  that,  which 
many  a  greater  man  had  done  before  him,  namely,  to  bow 
and  say  nothing,  satisfied  that  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Lord  Feversham  alone,  he  should  be 
able  to  extract  the  truth  from  him,  and  ascertain  what  the 
deed  really  was,  which  "  gilded  his  humble  name"  in  the 
minds  and  memories  of  the  noble  house  of  Rutherford. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  left  them,  the  Countess 
stopped  a  moment  en  passant,  and  whispered  something 
in  the  ear  of  her  son,  who  seemed  highly  pleased  with  her 
proposition,  and  when  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  de- 
parting procession,  he  turned  to  Frank  to  communicate 
her  Ladyship's  message,  which  conveyed  a  kind  invitattloB 
to  her  box  at  the  opera,  for  which  she  told  her  son  she 
would  leave  a  ticket  in  addition  to  that  which  belonged 
specially  to  his  Lordship.  This  latter  part  of  the  messa^ie 
Feversham  (not  recollecting  the  rusticity  of  his  friend,  or 
his  ignorance  of  '<  things  in  general"),  did  not  thirt 
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*worth   mentioning;  and  therefore,  when  the  usher  from 
Somerville  House  heard  the  proposal,  he  was  most  disa- 
greeably puzzled.    To  be  admitted  into  a  theatre,  he  natu- 
rally concluded  it  was  necessary  to  pay ;  what  the  amount 
might  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  opera  might  be,  he 
did  not  of  course  know,  farther  than  the  gallery  price  being 
five  shillings,  and  the  pit  half-a-guinea  (which  he  did 
know),  he  was  led  to  fix  in  his  mind  a  much  larger  sum 
as  necessary  for  a  passport  to  the  boxes :  he  felt  how 
greatly  he  should  enjoy  going  to  a  place  where,  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances,  he   should  see  the  gay 
world  congregated  together,  but  this  natural  desire  was 
checked  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  only  a  few  shil- 
lings in  his  pocket,  and  his  honest  pride  bade  him  reject 
the  gratification  he  so  much  desired,  rather  than  submit 
himself  to  a  pecuniary  obligation  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 

His  noble  friend,  who  could  not  exactly  make  out  what 
reason  the  young  rustic  could  possibly  have  for  his  firm 
refusal  of  the  ticket,  rallied  him  on  some  lady  to  '*  whom  all 
other  things  give  place,"  and  offered,  if  he  i)ersisted  in  de- 
clining to  accompany  him,  to  drive  him  to  his  place  of 
destination,  in  his  way  to  the  Opera-house.     In  vain  poor 
Francis  protested  that  he  had  no  such  engagement,  in  vain 
urged  various  objections  to  the  Opera ;  but  such  was  the 
force  of  Rutherford's  raillery,  that  he  had  nearly  con- 
sented  to  abandon  himself  to  his  guidance,  when  the 
noble  father  of  his  noble  friend  luckily  happened  to  en- 
quire if  Lady  Farnborough  had  left  a  ticket  for  Mr.  Wel- 
sted,  (it  having  evidently  been  arranged  between  them, 
that  one  should  be  reserved  for  him ;)  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion the  other  noble  lord,  in  making  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  subject,  let  fall  a  remark,  that  he  hated 
opera  tickets  to  be  lost.     *'  I  like  to  save  young  fellows 
from  Eton  or  Harrow,  their  half  guineas,  and  when  my 
family  are  out  of  town,"  said  his  Lordship,  *'  you  would 
.mistake  me  for  a  poor  player  pushing  his  interest  amongst 
his  friends,  if  you  saw  me  distributing  Lady  Headington't 
.five  spare  tickets  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays." 

From  this  observation,  our  poor,  yet  proud  Francis  dis- 
.covered  that  there  would  be  no  call  upon  his  pockety  no 
2£  2 
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compulsion  to  request  assistance,  and  d^efore>  doriai; 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  coffee  was  ordered,  b» 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  do  that,  which  in  truth 
it  had  been  all  aloog  his  most  anxious  desire  to  do ;  and 
accordingly  havmg  chassied  the  refrediing  beverage  with 
some  Maraschino,  the  gay  young  nobleman  stepping  into 
his  cabriolet,  gave  the  spare  seat  to  Frank,  and  the  u&« 
conscious  steed  dashed  forward  towards  the  Haymarket, 
bearing  on  his  willing  shoulders,  the  very  individual  whose 
garments  he  had,  but  two  days  before,  bespattered  with 
his  prancings  and  curvettings  in  Piccadilly. 

I'he  irajet  from  Grosvenor-square  to  the  Opera,  as  cabs 
go,  occupied  but  little  time,  and  with  due  instruction  from 
bis  noble  friend  (having  reached  the  doors  of  tl^  theatreX 
Francis,  after  considerable  squeezing  and  pushing,  and 
knocking  his  hat  off  twice  in  the  struggle,  contrived  to  get 
out  of  the  watch-box  on  wheels,  in  which  he  had  been  wafted 
to  the  scene  of  gaiety,  and  having  passed  over  the  pave- 
ment, through  the  ordeal  of  link- boys*  odorous  torches,  and 
the  motley  crowd  collected  to  see  the  company,  his  senses 
were  a  little  disordered ;  nor  had  he  completely  rallied  his 
energies,  when  Feversham,  presenting  the  tickets  at  the 
door,  led  him  forward  towards  the  pit.  "  The  Countess 
of  Farnborough,  too,''  sounded  in  his  ears,  for  his  eyes 
were  dazzled,  and  he  mechanically  ascended  the  steps 
which  lead  to  the  area  of  the  emporium  of  fashion.  At 
the  same  moment  in  which  the  vast  and  splendid  theatre 
opened  to  his  view,  the  rich  voice  of  that  queen  of  singers, 
Catalani,  burst  upon  his  ear ;  she  was  delighting  the  bril- 
liant audience  with  one  of  Mozart's  most  splendid  pieces 
of  vocal  music ;  and  not  a  sound,  save  her  own  unrivalled 
tones,  and  the  soft  accompaniments  of  the  orchestra,  ware 
to  be  heard. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  well-informed  elegant 
mind  of  a  being  like  Welsted,  sensitively  alive  to  all  the 
charms  and  attractions  which  simultaneously  assailed  him, 
but  who  had  never  before  seen  the  interior  of  any  theatre, 
must  be  imagined ; — an  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be 
vain:  his  breath  stopped,  and  an  exclamation  which 
modem  Saints  would  pronounce  impious,  escaped  him^; 
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but  he  was  serious  in  the  appeal;  he  was  completely 
overcome  from  the  sudden  transition  from  the  dark  streets, 
the  rapid  y  and  as  he  thought  perilous,  whirling  of  the 
great-headed  vehicle  in  which  they  had  trayelled,  and  all 
the  noises,  cries,  whistlings,  singings,  screamings,  bag* 
pipings,  fiddlings,  trampettings,  and  news-homings  of 
the  public  streets,  to  the  placid  stillness  of  the  vast  sa- 
loon, broken  only  by  the  warbling  of  the  unequalled 
singer. 

Lord  Feversham,  who  was  a  straight-forward  fellow, 

and  never  stopped  to  consider  the  sensations  of  his  friend, 

and  never  recollected  (perhaps  did  not  know)  that  this 

was  literally  his  ^'  first  appearance  at  that  theatre,"  pushed 

on,  amidst  the  yielding  crowd ;  and  as  he  spoke  to  one, 

and  nodded  to  another,  although  the  noise  was  scarcely 

audible,  poor  Welsted  felt  agonized  that  even  a  breath 

should  disturb  the  harmony  with  which  his  ears  were 

filled ;  but,  when  led  onward  by  his  youthful  Mentor,  he 

gained  the  **  'vantage  ground"  of  the  centre  alley,  and 

beheld  the  sea  of  heads  about  him,  the  splendid  stage  and 

all  its  gay  accompaniments,  and  saw  the  lovely  being, 

whose  voice  had  before  enchanted  him,  looking  as  divinely 

as  she  sang,  he  felt  a  relapse  of  his- disorder,  and  actually 

sank  on  one  of  the  benches,  completely  overpowered  by 

his  feelings.    *• 

There  are  moments  of  our  lives  when  the  mind  is  pecu- 
liarly disposed  to  receive  the  strongest  impressions  from 
the  slightest  causes.  The  present  one  was  such  to  Wel- 
sted. The  sudden  burst  of  splendour,  and  the  magic 
swell  of  sound,  acting  upon  feelings,  which,  during  the 
last  few  hours,  had  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, were  too  much  for  him. — But  whither  and  towards 
what  centre  did  his  scattered  thoughts  converge  ? — what . 
was  the  first  wish  he  felt,  when  recovering  himself,  he 
threw  his  eye  around  the  glittering  crowd,  and  could 
endure  more  tranquillity  to  gaze  upon  it  ?— i^anny,— his 
own  dear  Fanny  was  the  object  of  those  thoughts ; — ^that 
she  were  with  him,  the  first  wish  of  his  heart ; — ^how  she 
would  have  felt  had  she  been  there,  was  his  onl^  specu- 
lation ;  and  so  lost  was  he  in  the  pleasing  delusion,  that 
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at  the  instant  be  forgot  that  be  and  Fanny  were  parted-^ 
never  more  to  meet ; — that  she  was  left  to  the  assiduity 
of  an  avowed,  an  accepted  lover,  and  that  her  first  visil 
to  this  very  theatre,  if  ever  made,  would  of  course  be  made 
with  him,  whose  wife  she  was  to  be. 

However  the  combination  of  his  feelings  might  bave 
affected  him,  certain  it  is,  that  Feversbam  was  obliged  to 
rouse  him  from  a  kind  of  stupor,  into  which  he  appeared 
to  have  fallen,  to  announce  his  intention  of  conveying  him 
to  the  Countess's  box ; — a  proceeding  which  Welsted  smti- 
cipated  with  some  degree  of  horror,  inasmuch  as  be  felt 
bis  inadequacy  to  maintain  the  sort  of  conversation  adapted 
to  the  present  scene  and  circumstances ;  of  coarse  he 
**  followed  his  leader,''  and  having  ascended  to  the  first 
tier,  was  ushered  into  what  appeared  to  the  ignorant  young 
man,  an  ordinary-sized  four-post  bedstead,  his  entrance 
to  which  was  impeded  by  the  curtains ;  having,  however^ 
been  thrust  forward  into  the  little  den,  he  found  it  occu* 
pied  by  the  Countess,  her  two  daughtei-s,  and  two  tall 
aristocratic-looking  men,  one  wearing  martial  mustacbios, 
the  other  more  civilly  attired,  but  both  appearing  to  him 
as  of  a  new  order  of  human  beings.  The  addition  to  the 
party  of  Feversham  and  Frank  completely  filled  the  box, 
and  the  novice  had  to  maintain  whatever  conversation  waa 
to  occur  with  the  Countess,  from  the  distant  comer  (i£ 
any  comer  of  it  could  be  distant),  of  the  little  apartment. 

The  perfect  unconcern  with  which  the  party  continued 
talking  in  the  ordinary  pitch  of  their  voices,  while  a  poor 
thin  lady  in  sky-blue  satin,  and  a  tail  man  with  a  black 
beard  and  a  tin  helmet,  were  on  the  stage,  doling  out  the 
unimportant  griefs  of  an  under-plot  in  recitativo,  annoyed 
and  suprised  poor  Welsted,  who  was  ignorant  enougb  to 
suppose  that  people  frequented  the  king's  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  to  hear  and  see,  instead  of  being  heard  and 
seen,  which,  as  every  well-regulated  person  knows,  are  the 
real  objects  of  their  visits  there,  and  the  actual  quidpr^ 
quo  of  the  subscription. 

And  what  is  there  in  civilized  society  more  agreeable 
than  the  exclusive  enjoyments  of  one  of  those  daik, 
dusty,  well-curtained,  fustian-lined  pigeon-holes,  called 
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:>pera-boxes,  in  the  heat  of  a  fashionable  winter  ?  So 
snug,  so  small,  and  so  obscure; — where  else  can  one 
so  well  carry  oil  those  sweet  and  innocent  flirtations,  which 
speak  in  *'  whispers,"  if  not  of  conscience,  at  least  of  some- 
t:liing  quite  as  agreeable? 

The  proverb  says,  "  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven/' 
The  lady  patronesses  say,  **  they  are  made  at  Almack's." 
!But  I  believe  more  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  matrimo- 
xiial  speculation  in  the  compact  recesses   of  the  opera 
circle,  than  any  where  else  in  London ;  and  more  so  now 
than  ever,  when  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  flirting, 
VFhen  English  contre-dances  were  allowed,  is  bestowed 
upon   the  figurante-Vike  display  of  grace  and  agility  in 
more  elaborate  exhibitions.     To  these  should  be  added 
the  waltz,  where  practice  supersedes  persuasion,  and  pru- 
dence gives  way  to  feeling ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  experienced  dowagers, 
that  fashionable  marriages  have  considerably  decreased 
in  number,  during  the  period  in  which  that  fanciful  per- 
formance has  obtained.    Indeed,  to  whatever  else  such  an 
audacious  exhibition  may  tend,  matrimony  appears  by  no 
means  its  most  probable  result. 

As  for  the  opera  pit,  it  is  the  Royal  Exchange  of  good 
society,  and  divided  into  walks,  as  regularly  as  the  Exr 
change  in  the  city.     Some  persons  indeed  shine  in  the 
one  arena,  who  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  other :  in 
the  one  the  smal lest « difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
calculated  to  a  fraction ;  in  the  other  loans  are  effected 
without  interest,  and  transfers  made  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  broker.     The  policy  of  assurance,  however, 
seems  to  be  understood  in  both ;  and  in  both,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Alley  are  somewhat  mysterious ;  although  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  those  of  the  Haymarket 
certainly  present  a  bearish  account.     In  the  Haymarket 
the  state  of  fashionable  parties  forms  the  current  business 
of  the  night,  as  the  state  of  foreign  funds  engrosses  the 
attention  of  Cornhill  during  the  day.     Invitations  to  a 
noble  gourmand's  dinner  stand  relatively  in  the  one,  to 
the  four  per  cents,  in  the  other.     Blue  coteries  rank  with 
Prussian  stock,  and  a  rich  widow's  assemblies,  with  Spa- 
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Bish  securities ;  small  dances  without  supper  run  paraUd 
to  Poyais  bonds,  and  water  parties  in  the  spring  to  Chtti 
scrip.  In  short,  the  dandy  and  the  dealer  might  shut  up 
shop,  were  they  not  in  their  different  vocations  regularly 
to  visit  one  or  other  of  these  great  national  marts,  during 
the  hours  of  business. 

Overhanging  the  motley  group,  which  filled  the  varied 
space  below,  Welsted  remained  for  some  time,  luckily  for 
himself,  somewhat  in  the  back  ground ;  the  retirement  of 
the  graceful  occupants  of  the  front  part  of  the  box,  how- 
ever, at  length  brought  him  forward,  and  he  was  placed 
next  to  the  Countess,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  young 
ladies.  Here  he  existed  for  some  time  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  embarrassment;  for  her  Ladyship,  being  extremely 
mild  and  gentle  in  her  conduct  and  conversation,  spoke 
very  softly,  while  the  overture  to  the  Ballet  was  played  as 
loudly  as  possible,  and  the  urbanity  with  which  she  en- 
tered into  what  were  evidently  minute  details  of  some 
interesting  subject,  with  her  son's  dear  friend,  was  to  that 
friend  (who  could  not  comprehend  more  than  one  syllable 
out  of  every  twenty  which  glided  over  her  Ladyship's 
lips)  the  most  painful  kindness  ever  conferred  upon  mor- 
tal man. 

A  relief  of  dandies  fortunately  arrived  to  flirt  with  the 
young  ladies,  but  their  easy  familiarity  of  manner  startled 
the  novice,  and  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  amaze- 
ment ;  yet  even  his  astonishment  at  their  observations  and 
anecdotes  sank  into  insignificance  before  the  wonder  he 
experienced  when  the  Ballet  commenced,  and  he  saw  the 
unblushing  indecency  with  which  tlie  half-dressed  women 
on  the  stage  exposed  their  figures  to  the  wanton  gaze  of 
the  multitude.  He  looked  first  at  the  scene,  and  then  at 
his  companions ; — their  glasses  were  at  their  eyes,  but  he 
watched  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  and  turned 
with  an  inquiring  and  unnoticed  gaze  towards  the  men ; 
but  as  the  exhibition  went  on,  he  remarked  that  the  more 
indelicate  the  display  on  the  stage,  the  greater  was  the 
i^plause  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  The  sensation  he 
felt  was  one  of  constant  apprehension,  and  his  breath  acta* 
Hy  failed  him  as  he  beheld  the  tenfold  pirouette  of  a 
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cyv^ly  &^h  ivliick  presented  to  the  public  eye  the  vrhole 
>f   her    form  and  figure ;  but  his  feelings  were  changed 
Trozn   alarm  and  apprehension  lest  the  sensibility  of  his 
female  companions  should  be  shocked  by  what  he  consi- 
dered such  a  flagrant  violation  of  decorum,  when  he  heard 
the    exemplary  Countess  herself  exclaim  with   greater 
energy  than  she  had  hitherto  evinced,  "  Brava,  brava," 
and  heheld  the  lovely  Lady  Maria  turn  round  to  one  of 
her  male  associates,  to  praise  the  dexterity  and  ease  with 
-which  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  creature  had  per*- 
formed  the  ungraceful  evolution,  the  only  merit  oi  which 
is  the  gross  exposition  of  person,  at  which  modesty  shud- 
ders, and  from  which  common  decency  revolts. 

This  was  the  first  symptom  of  aristocratic  depravity 
which  struck  Welsted,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
somewhat  too  hastily  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
new  associates ;  but  he  had  not  reached  the  acme  of  suspi- 
cion ; — he  heard,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  a  conversation 
amongst  the  party  relative  to  the  kept  mistresses  of  mar- 
ried men  who  shared  with  their  *'  protectors"  the  fronts  of 
the  best  boxes  in  the  theatre,  while  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  hoary  rakes  sat  opposite,  and  witnessed  the 
debasing  exhibition.     He  saw  too,  with  wonder,  men  con- 
versing with  females  in  the  pit,  whose  character  and  pro- 
fession, even  to  the  unpractised  eye  of  Welsted,  were  un- 
equivocal, and  then,  without  the  semblance  of  conceal- 
ment, or  a  change  of  place,  turning  to  their  wives  or 
sisters  (or,  at  all  events,  the  wives  and  sisters  of  then 
friends),  and  addressing  them  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner (perhaps  on  the  same  subjects)  as  that  which  they  had 
adopted  towards  their  unfortunate  associates  of  the  pre- 
ceding minute. 

Our  young  friend  however  was  wrong — that  there  are 
in  all  classes  exceptions  to  general  rules,  unfavourable  as 
well  as  favourable,  every  body  knows ;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  is  calculated,  and 
the  constant  watch  kept  upon  all  its  actions  duly  consi- 
dered, I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  vices  of  the  higher 
grades,  however  much  more  exposed  to  view,  will  be 
found  mfinitely  fewer  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
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those  of  middling  society ;  in  the  classes  below  medto^ 
erity  it  will  not  be  thought  too  severe  (since  the  statement 
is  founded  upon  observation)  to  say,[that  those  virtueB  for 
the  absence  of  which,  the  great  are  most  satirized,  are 
beyond  all  measure  rare.  Police  reports,  the  daily  presSy 
common  remark  itself,  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. At  all  events,  taking  a  view  of  society  in  other 
countries  relatively  to  that  of  our  own,  whatever  may  be 
the  equivocal  merits  of  the  community  at  large,  we  believe 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  British  nobility,  taken  as  a 
body,  is  the  most  moral  nobility  in  Europe. 

Francis  literally  felt  happy  when  the  curtain  fell,  and 
he  saw  preparations  making  for  their  departure ;  the 
Countess,  who  considered  Welsted  as  a  **  safe  person," 
consigned  the  lovely  Lady  Maria  to  his  care,  and  secur- 
ing  to  herself  the  beau  she  thought  least  eligible  for  either 
of  her  daughters,  and  entrusting  the  Lady  Anne  to  old 
Colonel  Sassafrax,  of  whom  she  had  not  the  slight^t 
apprehension ;  the  party,  led  by  her  Ladyship,  proceeded 
to  the  room,  where  a  new  scene  presented  itself  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Francis,  whose  horror  was  complete, 
when,  her  Ladyship  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  saloon  as  her  daughter's  cavalihre  *er- 
ventCy  gathered  the  Lady  Maria  under  her  wmg,  and 
begged  him  "  just  to  get  up  her  carriage." 

He  evinced  practically  all  the  readiness  which  he  pnn 
fessed,  to  perform  the  required  service,  and  gave  the  lovely 
daughter  safe  into  her  noble  mother's  charge ;  but  having 
done  so,  the  thought  of  what  it  was  he  had  to  do  next, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  done,  came  into  his  mind — ^to  get 
her  carriage  up  ? — up  where  ?  and  where  was  "  down,"  if 
that  were  **  up  ?"  At  length  his  good  sense  told  him, 
that  even  in  such  scenes  of  luxury  as  these,  carriages  were 
not  literally  expected  to  be  got  up,  and  therefore  that  he 
must  find  his  way  down  to  the  door  of  the  theatre.  What 
he  was  then  to  do  he  did  not  clearly  perceive,  but,  trusting 
to  fortune  and  a  certain  degree  of  animal  strength,  m 
pushed  his  way  through  the  titled  mob,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a  staircase,  made  his  way  manfully  towards  it, 
^nd  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  his  object)  to  the  infi« 
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viiite   embarrassment  and  utter  derangement  of  certaia 
.knots  and  parties  who  appeared  to  him,  especially  to  have 
,  chosen  that  vicinity  for  their  conversations.     The  stair- 
.case  was  empty;  he  descended  rapidly,  and  opening  a 
door y  found  himself  in  the  Royal  Arcade,  where  no  ves- 
tige of  a  carriage  appeared.     The  yawning  porters  of  one 
,  solitary  chair,  together  with  the   sentinel,  were  all  the 
,.  living  creatures  he  beheld ;    but,   perceiving  a  host  of 
'.  coaches  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  he  proceeded  hastily 
into  Charles-street,  where,  indeed,  the  phalanx  of  fashion- 
able vehicles  was  to  him  imposing  and  surprising.     How 
,   to  discover  out  of  the  five  hundred  which  he  saw,  the  one 
I  which  actually  belonged  to  Lady  Famborough,  he  did  not 
"    exactly  know ;    and  even  the  object  of  ascertaining  that 
fact,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  neither  fate  nor  steam 
.    could  so  ordain  that  any  of  the  carriages  he  saw  should 
move,  did  not   appear  quite  clear:    however,  having  a 
knowledge  neither  of  police-ofi&cers,  nor  link-boys,  nor  of 
'     their  respective  uses,  he  proceeded  to  inquire  of  the  ser- 
vants in  detail,  for  the  Countess  of  Farnborough's  car- 
riage.   To  his  questions  he  got  from  some  civil  answers, 
from  others  vollies  of  abuse ;  he  persisted,  however,  most 
philosophically,  until  he  at  length  reached  the  corner. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  large  dinner  had  been  given 
at  the  United  Service  Club,  the  carriages  in  attendance 
upon  the  guests  at  which  had  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Opera  crowd,  so  that  when  he  began  questioning  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  coachmen  about  the  Countess's  equipage, 
he  received  such  replies  as  to  a  quiet,  modest,   young 
man  from  the  country,  were  any  thing  but  agreeable  or 
satisfactory. 

In  this  pursuit,  hunting  Lady  Farnborough*s  carriage, 
Welsted  traversed  Regent-street,  returned  through  Water- 
loo-place up  the  Arcade  again,  and  at  length  into  the 
theatre,  through  the  door  by  which  he  had  left  it.  In  the 
hall  he  found  few  people, — on  the  stairs  none;  he  reached 
the  room  whence  he  had  just  descended;  some  four  or 
five  persons  alone  remained,  who  at  the  sound  of  **  Lady 
Wiaterbottom's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  fled  before  his 
approach,  like  frightened  birds.     Finding  nobody  in  this. 
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]^ace,  he  followed  diose  who  were  learing  k,  and  fbnxid 
the  hall,  towards  which  he  then  discovered  he  should  first 
have  directed  his  steps,  equally  deserted  :  men  were  ex- 
tinguishing lamps,  the  doorkeepers  were  mounting  their 
great  coats,  and  the  guard  falling  in,  to  march  off.  At 
2iis  moment  the  mystery  of  his  failure  was  discovered,  by 
the  application  of  a  link-boy  to  know  **  whose  carriage  he 
wanted." 

The  conviction  that  he  had  made  himself  absurd,  and 
pediaps  offended  the  family,  who  had  shown  him  sodi 
civility,  now  was  his  tormeht ;  and  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  that  after  all,  he  was  not  **  fit  company  for  such 
high-flying  people,"  he  inquired  and  found  his  way  home 
to  the  Bell  and  Crown,  and  went  to  bed,  determined  to 
write  in  the  morning  a  note  of  explanation  to  his  friend 
Feversham,  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  letter  to  Rodney  in 
^e  second ;  and  thus  secure,  as  he  hoped,  an  honourable, 
though  humble  subsistence,  in  a  sphere  of  life  more 
suited  to  his  views  and  principles  than  the  gay  world  of 
fashion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

.    The  boy  thus  when  his  sparrow's  flown. 
The  bird  in  silence  eyes ; 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight  'tis  gone« 
Whines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries. 

Gay. 

When  Welsted  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  felt  a 
strange  and  uncomfortable  assurance  upon  his  mind, 
that  he  had,  by  his  mismanagement  and  want  of  fashion* 
able  knowledge  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  least  in- 
curred the  ridicule,  if  not  provoked  the  anger  of  his  noble 
friends ;  and  this  puzzled  and  distressed  him  the  more, 
because,  not  exactly  knowing  what  he  really  ought  to  do, 
he  feared  that  calling  in  Grosvenor-square,  in  Uie  Gourse 
of  the  day,  to  explain  and  apologize  for  his  conduct, 
would  look  like  pushing  himself,  and  a  desire  to  be  again 
vited  to  his  Lordship's  table.    From  this  his  high  spiiil 
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revolted ;  and  lie  arose,  his  head  aching  yiolendyy  his  eyes 
&lled  with  bright  visions  of  half-dressed  opera-girls,  and 
bis  ears  still  ringing  with  the  silvery  sounds  of  the  syren's 
voice  which  had  enchanted  him  the  evening  before.* 

His  difficulties  and  embarrassments  were,  however,  not 
of  long  continuance  :  a  note  of  inquiry,  half  serious,  half 
^waggish  from  his  affectionate  friend  Feversham,  reached 
liim  just  as  he  had  breakfasted ;  containing,  besides  the 
expression  of  his  Lordship's  solicitude,  and  that  of  the 
Countess  for  their  young  rustic's  safety,    an  invitation 
from  the  Viscount  to  meet  him  in  Grosvenor-square,  and 
accompany  him  in  a  drive  through  London ;  that  is  to  say, 
tip  and  down  those  two  or  three  streets  which  alone  are 
known,  acknowledged,  and  visited  by  persons  of  intel- 
ligence and  consideration. 

To  refuse  the  invitation  would  have  been  needlessly 
Tude ;  and  although  all  the  time  Welsted  could  spare  from 
thinking  of  Fanny  was  devoted  to  his  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  that  particular  and  marked  kindness 
which  every  branch  of  the  Rutherford  family  appeared  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  displaying  towards  him,  he  thought 
it  right  to  announce,  without  farther  question  on  that 
part  of  the  subject,  his  intention  of  complying  with  the 
request,  or  rather   of   obeying   the    challenge  of    Lord 
Feversham;  and  having  despatched  his  answer  to  the 
note,  proceeded  (since  the  decreasing  weight  of  his  purse 
warned  him  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  something 
in  earnest)  to  address  Rodney,   and  request  the  testi- 
monials   requisite  to  secure    the  situation    at  Tickle's 
academy.     In  the  letter  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  "  in 
him  lay,"  to  abstain  from  alluding  to  Fanny,  and  in- 
tended, when  he  sat  down,  to  confide  its  purport  strictly 
to  the   business    in   hand :    he  begged  to   be    rememr 
bered  kindly,  and  when  he  concluded,  fancied  he  had 
said  nothing  whence  could  be  extracted  a  confession  of 
his  present  feelings.     Whether  he  had  been  as  successful 
in  restraming  those  feelings,  as  he  thought  he  had,  we 
shall  hereafter  see ;  at  all  events,  when  he  had  sealed  the 
letter,  and  delivered  it  to  the  waiter  for  the  general  post, 
be  lost  the  command  which  he  previously  fancied  he  held 
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over  himself,  and  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  a  tear  as  lie 
reflected  whither  the  senseless  paper  was  so  soon  to  hi 
conveyed,  and  how  irrevocably  closed  against  Asm,  wei^ 
the  doors  which  would  be  readily  opened  to  receive  it. 

Still  he  was  borne  up  and  supported  by  the  conscJJ 
ousness  that  he  was  acting  properly,  and  by  the  reflectiM 
that  in  after  days  he  should  be  able  to  look  back  on  hti 
present  trials  and  troubles,  with  feelings  far  different  firool 
those  which  result  from  the  inconsiderate  indulgence  d 
passions,  which,  involuntary  as  far  as  regards  ourselvesi 
or  blameless  as  relates  to  others,  are  in  principle,  opposed 
to  the  duty  which  we  owe  our  fellow  men. 

His  present  circumstances  were  by  no  means  pleasant! 
his  small  modicum  of  worldly  wealth,  as  I  have  before 
said,  was  rapidly  dissipating,  and  during  the  six  dayj 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  from  home^  as  he 
called  it,  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  half  of  its 
original  amount ;  still  in  a  few  days  more  he  should  U 
officially  installed  at  Hackney,  and  his  industry  again 
would  enable  him  to  meet  the  very  trifling  demands  oi 
his  limited  desires.  Having  thus  reconciled  ta  himself 
the  present  inconveniences  of  a  small  capital  in  a  large 
one,  he  made  his  arrangements,  and  proceeded  to 
Grosvenor-square. 

In  his  way  thither,  the  principal  object  of  his  specu- 
lations still,  was  the  motive  which  could  have  induced 
this  noble  family  so  warmly  to  patronize  him  at  first  sight; 
it  must,  he  thought,  be  something  more  than  the  mere 
relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  young  Viscount, 
and  he  again  resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  ascertain 
from  that  noble  personage  himself  the  real  cause  of  such 
unusual  kindness  as  that  which  he  had  experienced  from 
every  member  of  his  family. 

On  his  arrival  in  Grosvenor-square,  he  found  h» 
noble  friends,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  himself,  who 
had  quitted  town  unexpectedly  for  a  few  days,  seated  at 
luncheon.  Here  the  novice  from  the  country  beheld  the 
younger  branches  of  a  family  of  that  class  which  he  bad 
been  taught  at  once  to  deride  and  despise,  even  more 
happily  congregated  than  they  had  been  the  day  before* 
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"lie  kind  and  really  interested  manner  in  which  the 
yountess  inquired  the  cause  of  his  protracted  absence 
»n  the  previous  night,  and  the  genuine  way  in  which 
lie  apologized  for  having  thoughtlessly  sent  him  on 
k  service  for  which  he  was  not  well  qualified  by  expe- 
dience, perfectly  delighted  him  ;  and  in  listening  to  the 
lively  sallies  of  his  former  pupil  and  the  playful  yet  elegant 
conversation  of  his  Lordship's  sisters,  he  nearly  forgot  for 
the  moment  the  rural  bower  which  he  had  so  recently 
quitted,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  add,  its  bewitching 
mistress. 

Rain,  which  interferes  more  or  less  with  every  day's 
proceedings  in  this  country,  began  to  fall,  shortly  after 
luncheon;  Feversham  proposed  billiards  to  Welsted, 
nntil  the  weather  should  mend  ;  and  Welsted,  who  could 
play  no  billiards,  acceded  to  the  arrangement,  because  he 
felt  (strangely  perhaps),  that  he  was  listening  with  too 
much  interest  and  too  much  pleasure  to  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  the  female  part  of  the  circle,  and  that  it 
would  be  right  and  better  to  quit  it  immediately. 

I  believe   I  have  somewhere  before  observed  that  it 

^  appears  as  if  every  thing  pleasant  were  wrong — I  by  ua 

^  means  intend  to  say,  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition 

is  equally  evident : — certain  it  is,  that  no  physic  is  pala- 

;  table,  nor  indeed  do  any  of  the  habits  which  are  consi- 

j  dered  most  likely  to  benefit  our  bodily  health,  come  under 

I  the  definition  of  agreeable.     Welsted  felt  as  /  do  upon 

f  this  point ;  and  whenever  he  found  himself  extremely  com- 

I   fortable,  and  enjoying  himself  more  than  usual,  imme- 

I    diately  apprehended  that  he  was  doing   something  ex- 

f   tremely  incorrect.     If  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  her 

I    who  was  dearest  to  his  heart  may  be  called  wrongs  he 

certainly  was  sinning  even  now ;  for,  during  the  morning 

I    in  question,  he  had  ceased  to  compare  the  Lady  Anne  and 

I     the  Lady  Maria  with  his  lost  Fanny,  as  heretofore,  to  their 

I     disadvantage,  and  had  gone  on  listening  and  looking,  and 

I     lookine  and  listening,  with  an  absorbing  admiration,  until 

I     the  only  comparison  he  felt  disposed  to  make,  was  one 

between  the  relative  attractions  of   the  two  noble  and 

highly-gifted  sisten. 
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He  did  the  gentle  violence  to  his  feelings  which  ht 
thought  correct,  and  accompanied  the  Viscount  to  the  bS* 
liard-room,  not  displeased,  since  constrained  at  all  eTcnts 
to  leare  the  presence  of  the  fascinating  fair  ones,  that  he 
should  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering,  during 
the  present  association,  the  desired  secret,  relative  to  the 
friendship  which  every  hour,  and  in  every  incident  that 
occurred,  was  so  evidently  displayed  towards  hiniself  by 
the  Rutherfords. 

The  balls  placed,  the  cues  filed,  scraped  and  chalked, 
the  rival  players  took  their  places,  when  ere  a  blow  was 
given,  the  Lady  Maria  made  her  appearance  in  the  room, 
and  volunteered  to  score  the  game.  Had  Welsted  played 
as  well  as  Bedford,  this  would  have  destroyed  him; 
his  hand  trembled,  and  his  eye  wandered  from  the  table 
to  the  fair  marker,  who  with  the  open-hearted,  unaffected 
feeling  of  kindness  generated  by  the  eminent  service  he 
had  done  her  family,  expressed  in  her  arch  and  intelligent 
countenance  to  Welsted,  the  certainty  that  her  brother 
would  be  beaten ;  little  thinking  that  the  novice,  whose 
efforts  she  was  thus  encouraging,  had  hardly  ever  before 
attempted  the  game. 

While  this  scene  was  acting  in  tiie  billiard-room,  on  t 
sudden  the  sweet  tones  of  a  harp,  whose  strings  were 
swept  with  a  master's  hand,  sounded  through  the  adjoin- 
ing saloon,  and  a  rich  and  melodious  female  voice  burst 
upon  Welsted's  ear.  The  air  was  familiar  to  him,  for  he 
had  heard  his  Fanny  sing  it ;  but  the  style,  the  grace,  the 
numner,  with  which  it  was  given,  were  so  different  from 
her  simple  performance,  that  delighted  as  he  was  by  tlie 
reminiscences  which  the  well-known  notes  awakened  in 
his  mind,  he  stood  motionless  to  listen. 

"  Come,  Welsted,"  said  Feversham,  to  whom  the  souad 
of  his  sister's  voice  was  neither  novelty  nor  treatr— "  play 
on." — 

'<  How  beautiful  that  music  is !"  said  Welsted. 

**  Tis  Anne,  practising,"  said  Feversham. 

**  Practising?"  said  Francis. 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  Viscount.  "  By  the  way,  do  yoii 
like  music,  Frank  ?    This  young  lady  is  reckoned  a  great 
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hand ;  if  you  prefer  it,  I  dare  say  her  Ladyship  and  her 
sister  will  favour  you  with  a  morning  rehearsal — won't 
you,  Maria?" 

Welsted  was  abashed  and  mortified  that  he  had  thus 
subjected  himself  to  a  refusal,  or  at  least  to  that  sort  of 
yea  and  nay  exhibition,  in  which  he  had  seen  Miss  Amel- 
rosa  Ewebright  and  Miss  Margaret  Hodges,  and  persons 
of  their  standing  in  the  select  circle  of  his  country  ac- 
quaintance, indulge  themselves ;  and  anticipated  a  scene 
of  affected  shyness  and  coy  willingness,  with  at  least  a 
concluding  speech  about  having  a  cold,  or  the  instrument 
being  out  of  tune.  But  no — the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford 
knew  that  she  was  mistress  of  the  art,  and  that  her  sister 
was  equally  skilled  with  herself.  She  was  assured  by  his 
manner,  that  her  brotlier*s  friend  really  desired  to  hear 
them ;  and  she  felt  conscious  that  their  performance  would 
he  worth  his  listening  to.  Without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, and  with  a  smile  of  the  sweetest  good  humour  beam- 
ing in  her  beautiful  countenance,  she  sprang  forward  to 
apprize  her  sister  of  Feversham's  request,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  cues  and  balls  lay  dormant  on  the  verdant 
hoard,  and  Francis  Welsted  was  sitting,  lost  in  wonder 
and  delight,  at  the  splendid  execution  and  exquisite  judg- 
ment with  which  the  accomplished  creatures  performed 
the  difficult  task  they  had  so  kindly  undertaken. 

Feversham,  who  "  had  no  music  in  his  soul,"  had 
quitted  the  drawing-room;  and  when  the  young  sirens 
Had  concluded  the  first  duet,  and  Welsted  had  expressed 
in  all  the  varied  language  of  which  he  was  master,  his 
unbounded  admiration,  there  came  a  pause — a  silence — 
which  he  broke  by  requesting,  if  he  might  ask  such 
another  favour.  With  equal  good-nature  they  performed 
a  second  duet,  by  a  different  master,  in  a  different  style, 
with  equal  success.  Seeing,  when  this  was  concluded, 
that  Welsted  was  too  diffident  to  "  go  on  asking,"  the 
^dy  Anne  inquired  whether  they  should  go  on  singing, 
or  whether  they  tired  him,  in  a  manner  which  convinced 
him  that  the  question  was  genuine,  and  that  she  wished 
him  to  answer  her  candidly.     He  however  expressed  his 
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flksire  with  diffidence,  aikl  saki  he  hardly  knew  how  be 
could  venture  to  make  such  a  request. 

"  Mr.  Welsted,'*  said  the  Lady  Anne,  "  I  dare  say  yoQ 
think  Maria  and  me  strange  creatures ;  but,  soio^ow,  we 
fancy  you  quite  one  of  ouiselyes ;  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
bound  to  do  every  thing  we  possibly  can  to  amirae  er 
please  you/' 

Welited  bowed,  and  muttered  scHnething  p^ectly  un- 
intelligible, as  was  his  custom  whenev^  the  conversatkm 
took  this  turn. 

"  We  should  be  extremely  ungrateful,  if  we  did  no/," 
said  the  Lady  Maria* 

Wekted  would  have  given  the  world  at  this  momeBt  to 
have  made  his  inquiry,  but  it  was  impossible. 

'^  As  for  mamma,'*  said  Lady  Anne, ''  I  am  sore  Ae 
would  have  died  if  it  had  happened ;  and  even  now  she 
never  thinks  of  it  without  crying.  We  were  even  i^raid 
her  seeing  you  at  first  would  have  been  too  much  for 
her/' 

"  Aim!  papa,"  continued  Lady  Maria,  "  has  every  sea^ 
son  wondered  that  you  never  came  to  call  upon  ua.  We 
have  been  abroad  to  be  sure,  for  five  years ;  but  both  t^ 
Earl  and  mamma  have  been  always  extremely  anxioua  to 
prove  to  you  how  deeply  they  feel  their  obligation ;  and, 
as  we  are  good,  dutiful  daughters,  it  is  but  right  and 
proper  that  we  should  add  our  eflfbrts  to  convince  you  of 
our  estimation  of  your  services." 

Still  Welsted  bowed  and  muttered,  and  still  wonda^c 
the  more,  when  the  Countess,  entering  the  room,  and 
seeing  her  daughters  at  the  piano- forte,  and  Welsted  oceii- 
pying  the  place  of  a  listener,  desired  him  to  lay  his  coib- 
mands  on  them  for  as  much  music  as  he  liked.  *M  sn 
quite  sure,"  said  her  Ladyship,  **  for  pou^  Mr.  Wehleil, 
they  will  exert  themselves  in  earnest." 

All  these  various  hints  and  c^servations  added  to  the 
mystification  under  which  the  young  man  was  labourinf . 
Feversham  retarned  to  the  room,  but  the  nun  still  ccmtl- 
nued,  and  the  billiards  were  resumed.  The  day  drew  it> 
its  closcy  Welsted  prepared  for  a  departure,  when  a  lAcrt 
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-wiiisperiBg^  ccmversfttkm  took  place  between  the  Viscottnt 
and  his  noble  motbefy  which  e»Kled  in  his  Lordship's  str- 
ing Frank  if  he  were  engaged  anywhere  at  dinner;  a 
question  to  which  one  answer  only  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  his  Lc^dship  known  the  state  (^  his  friend's 
connexions  and  circumstances. 

The  reply  was  genume  and  true :  he  was  not  engs^ed. 
The  Ck)untess  in'essed  liim  to  give  them  his  company,  in 
irbich  inyxtatimi  the  Lady  Maria,  with  an  archness  and 
naivete  peculiarly  her  own,  earnestly  joined ;  and  upon 
a  besitating  look  which  Francis  gave  towards  the  window, 
expressive  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  weather,  Fever- 
sham  undertook  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  ladies  for 
dining  in  boots,  if  he  would  remain  where  he  was,  and 
resume  their  billiards  until  dinner-time.  In  short,  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  conduct  towards  him  was  marked  by 
kindness  and  attention,  and  sm  apparent  desire  to  make 
hhn  perfectly  an  enfant  defamille* 

To  such  an  invitation,  so  warmly  given,  what  could 
Francis  object? — ^he  would  be  but  too  happy; — and 
when  he  sanl  so,  he  spoke  the  truth.  There  was  some- 
thing so  new,  so  charming,  so  exciting  in  the  society  into 
whidi  he  had  thus  so  miraculously  fallen,  that  he  looked 
back  upon  his  past  life  as  so  much  time  lost,  and  forward 
to  the  portion  of  which  was  to  come,  with  apprehension 
and  dismay.  If  the  delightful  Lady  Anne,  and  the  fasci- 
nating Lady  Maria,  could  keep  his  thoughts  from  Fanny 
for  an  hour  together,  how  would  he  feel  when  compelled 
to  relinquish  such  companions  for  the  dowdy  daughters  of 
his  new  patron,  Mr.  Tickle  ?  how  pass  his  evenings  with 
those  young  ladies  and  their  ma  with  common  patience, 
a£ter  the  taste  of  happiness  which  he  was  now  enjoying  ? 
To  '^  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide,"  is  no  unwise  deter- 
mination ;  it  is  not  because  we  may  be  wretched  to-mor- 
xow,  that  we  sffe  necessarily  to  make  ourselves  miserable 
to-day«  Debarring  himself  from  the  delights  of  good 
society  now,  would  not  render  bad  company  more  agree- 
abk  to  Francis  hereafter ;  nor  would  ^  most  philoso- 
pUcal  abstinence  from  the  alluring  pleasures  of  Grosve* 
noff-square,  make  the  dingy  delights  of  a  Hadcney  parlour 
2p2 
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one  pang  the  less  unpleasant  in  future.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  he  gladly  accepted,  what  could  not  but  be 
considered  a  most  flattering  bidding ;  and,  being  told  that 
the  ladies,  who  were  engaged  to  two  assemblies  and  a 
ball  in  the  evening,  would  relieve  his  blushes  about  his 
boots,  by  dining  en  deshabille,  he  felt  as  much  at  bis 
ease  in  the  *'  great  lord's  mansion,"  as  he  would  have 
been  in  the  sanctum  of  the  village  schoolmaster  whom  he 
had  quitted.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether,  from  the  force  ai 
habit,  he  ever  breathed  so  freely  in  the  presence  of  the 
pedagogue,  as  he  did  now  in  that  of  the  peeress. 

The  Earl,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  was  ia  the 
colintry;  Feversham  and  Frank  were  tlie  only  beaux  at 
the  dinner-table.  The  ladies  looked  at  the  dishes,  but 
ate  nothing ;  and  Frank  would  either  have  pronounced 
them  indisposed,  or  have  compared,  much  to  poor  Fanny's 
disadvantage,  the  rural  appetite  of  that  young  gentle- 
woman with  those  of  the  belles  of  quality  before  him,  had 
he  not,  unluckily  for  their  display  of  abstemiousness, 
been  present  at  luncheon. 

Well  may  such  "  delicate  creatures  "  who  (unlike  those 
spoken  of  by  the  immortal  bard),  have  '*  no  appetites,'' 
sit  and  play  with  a  morsel  of  fricandeau,  or  satisfy  them- 
selves with  a  trembling  spoonful  of  jelly,  while  others 
feast;  when  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  eflfectually 
guarded  against  the  ill  effects  of  squeamishness,  by  eating 
a  good,  substantial,  hot  luncheon — in  fact,  a  dinner — at 
three  o'clock.  It  was  having  witnessed  this  uncere- 
monious performance  at  that  early  hour,  which  made 
Welsted  perfectly  easy,  when  he  saw  his  lovely  associates 
absolutely  fasting  at  a  later  period  of  the  day. 

When  the  **  solemn  mockery  "  of  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  ladies  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  dressing-rooms, 
Feversham  and  Welsted  were  left  alone  for  the  first  time 
since  the  renewal  of  their  acquaintance ;  and  now  it  was 
that  Francis  determined  to  ascertain  the  real  cause,  if 
possible,  of  the  distinguished  and  distinguishing  kindness 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  whole  of  the  family. 
— ^The  conversation  was  artfully  led  by  him  to  the  school ; 
numerous  instances  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  folly  were 
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cited,  histories  of  old  times  were  repeated,  till  at  length 
Fanny  came  on  the  tapis; — but  even  she  at  the  moment 
was  not  the  subject  most  desired. 

**  I  remember  Fanny  Rodney  quite  well,"  said  the  Vis- 
count. "  She  was  a  nice  good-natured  little  thing,  when 
I  was  at  school :  how  has  she  grown  up  V* 

**  She  has  improved  very  much  latterly,"  said  Welsted. 
**  She  was  very  kind  ?ilways,  and  I  flattered  myself 
rather  fond  of  me,"  said  Feversham  jokingly. — "  It  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  boast  of  young  ladies'  favours," 
continued  his  Lordship ;  «*  but  Fanny  Rodney's  marks  of 
affection  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  presents  of 
fruit  or  sweetmeats,  or  some  other  little  articles  of  Ion- 
bonnerie,  I  recollect,  by-the-by,  we  used  to  call  you  and 
Fanny,  man  and  wife." 

Welsted's  manner  and  appearance  at  hearing  these 
words,  convinced  his  noble  friend  that  he  had  uncon- 
sciously touched  upon  a  tender  point;  and  he  imme- 
diately changed  the  tone  and  character  of  the  conver- 
sation to  a  more  serious  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  at  present. 

"  Lord  Feversham,"  said  Francis,  "  unintentionally,  and 
weakly,  perhaps,  I  find  I  have  betrayed  my  secret.  But 
to  be  candid,  I  regret  it  the  less,  as  the  kind  interest  which 
you,  and  all  your  family  indeed,  have  evinced  for  me, 
tells  me  that  I  should  have  no  secrets,  no  concealments, 
from  you.  The  unexpected  development  of  my  feelings 
towards  Fanny,  at  all  events,  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  most  satisfactorily  to  you,  the  reason  of  my 
quitting  my  excellent  friend  and  patron  so  strangely  and 
80  suddenly." 

**  That  you  should  feel  an  honourable  affection  for  a 
sweet,  amiable  girl,"  said  the  Viscount,  '*  is  neither  unna- 
tural nor  disreputable,  my  dear  Welsted,  and  all  I  feel 
amazed  at  is,  that  you  did  not  sooner  make  me  your  con- 
fidant. That  your  attachment  to  Fanny  should  have 
driven  you  from  the  house  of  her  father,  I  certainly  do  not 
understand ;  for  in  point  of  comfort  and  respectability, 
what  can  be  more  suitable  than  your  marriage  f" 
«*She   is  engaged  to  another,  my  Lord,"  said  We^ 
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«ted ;  '*  and  eogaged  not  only  with  my  consent,  but  at 
mp  desire/' 

"  And  yet  you  love  her?" 

**  Better  than  my  life,"  replied  Francis :  "  but  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  made  to  her  is  in  every  point  of 
view  so  much  more  eligible  than  any  I  could  have  made, 
that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  subdue  my  affection,  and  sur- 
render my  own  hopes  of  happiness,  in  order  to  ens(ure 
iters." 

"  You  are  a  very  extraordinary  person,"  said  Fevei^ 
sham;  "  but  what  did  Fanny  say  to  your  conduct?  young 
ladies,  I  am  apprehensive,  are  inclined  in  general  to  regard 
such  heroism  with  very  different  eyes  from  those  of 
admiration." 

*<I  trust,"  said  Francis,  "sAe  thinks  I  have  treated  her 
unkindly.  She  confessed  her  affection  for  me,  and  I, 
overcome  by  my  feelings,  owned  my  love  for  her, — ^bat  I 
Bed  precipitately,  and  left  her  ignorant  of  my  destination ; 
for,  fixed  as  are  my  principles,  thank  God !  and  decided  as 
I  am  in  the  conduct  I  have  determined  to  adopt,  I  really 
believe  I  could  not  have  endured  the  pangs  of  sepa- 
ration." 

"  And  do  you  mean  seriously  to  say,"  a^ed  lord 
Fevcrsham,  "  that  you,  loving  Fanny,  and  Fanny  loving 
you,  you  hare  given  her  up  eternally  ?" 

"  Eternally,  my  Lord,"  said  Welsted,  firmly. 

"  And  who  may  he  be,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  to  whom 
you  have  thought  it  thus  advantageous  to  Fanny  to  sar- 
lender  her  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  question  Welsted,  delighted  (as  lovers 
always  are)  to  speak  on  the  one  subject,  after  so  long  a 
silence  necessarily  enforced,  detailed  the  name,  condition, 
rank,  and  title  of  the  lover,  and  indeed  all  the  circum- 
stances which  transpired  before  Francis  left  Rodney; 
which,  although  new  to  Lord  Feversham,  are  already 
known  to  the  reader. 

"  If  that  be  happiness  for  Fanny  Rodney,  I  am  mis- 
taken," exclaimed  the  Viscount,  when  Welsted  had  com- 
pleted his  statement  of  facts;  '^okl  Brashleigh  is  an 
acquaintance  of  my  father's,  and,  to  say  truth,  I  thmk'tfae 
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!larl  hates  him  as  cordially  as  every  body  does  wbo  has 
LKfty  ooncem  with  him  :  my  sister,  Anne,  I  believe,  onca 
^tx>od  very  high  in  his  estimation  ;  at  length,  however,  he 
>iresuiiied  upon  her  good-nature,  and  seemed  seriously  1o 
Lliink  of  placing  his  goodly  person  at  her  Ladyship's  dis- 
posal, as  a  hasband;  but  the  young  ladies  communed 
ajid  conspired  together,  and  had  a  great  laugh  at  the 
v-eteran's  expense,  notwithstanding  which  he  generally 
dines  here  once  or  twice  during  the  season,  bore  as 
Ixe  is." 

Welsted  could  not  fail  to  be  stricken  with  the  very 
different  ways  in  which  the  importance  of  his  Excellency 
'was  treated  by  his  old  patron  and  bis  young  friend ;  and 
indeed,  in  the  progress  of   conversation,  Feversham  de- 
tailed so  many  meannesses   (almost  barbarisms)  of  the 
tyrannical   commander,  that  Welsted,  animated  by  the 
-wine,    with  which  the  labours  of  oratory  had  been  re- 
lieved, began  to  feel  quite  chivalrous,  and  to  believe  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  duty  to  old  Rodney,  a  more  impe- 
rative duty  was  to  rescue  his  innocent  daughter  from  that, 
which  those  only  could  consider  likely  to  be  productive  of 
happiness,    who  were    ignorant  of   the   facts   and  cir- 
cumstances,   with    which    he  had  just  been  made   ac- 
quainted. 

To  speak  truth,  those  facts  and  circumstances  which 
related  to  the  General's  pride,  meanness,  sus[Hcion  and 
tyranny,  powerful  as  they  were  in  themselves,  received 
new  importance  from  the  manner  in  which    the   young 
Viscount  developed  them ;  and  as  he  seasoned  all  he  said 
on  the  subject  with  something  like  ridicule  of  disappointed 
swains,  and  jilted  lovers,  Francis  gradually  felt  inspired 
with  hopes,  and  thoughts,  and  wishes,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  his  past  conduct,  or  his  proposed  career ;  glass  suc- 
ceeded glass,  and  each  inspiring   draught   added    new 
energy  to  his  feelings ;  and  when  he  parted  from  Lord 
Feversham,  it  was  in  the  firm  resolve  of  starting  next  day 
for  the  academy,  bursting  in  upon  the  family  circle,  and 
like  the  master  of  Ravenswood,  seeking  from  the  lovely 
bride  herself,  an  account  of  her  real  sentiments  respecting 
the  approaching  marriage. 
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The  arguments  of  Feversham,  aided  by  the  En^i 
claret,  had  this  powerful  effect  upon  the  novice :  the  diord 
had  been  stricken,  the  dormant  feeling  awakened,  and 
after  the  silence  he  had  been  compelled  to  keep,  in  mixed 
society,  the  licence  to  speak  of  Fanny  and  of  love  kad 
been  so  sweet  and  soothing,  that  as  he  proceeded  homer 
ivards,  his  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  renewed  hopes 
of  happiness  with  Aer,  and  as  I  have  before  said,  a  deter- 
mination to  snatch  her  from  the  altar,  and  that,  which  he 
now  believed,  to  be  perdition. 

Elevated  and  enlivened  by  the  society  in  which  he  had 
passed  the  day,  his  eye,  accustomed  to  magnificent  apartr 
ments  and  splendid  furniture,  his  ears  tilled  with  the 
sweetest  sounds,  and  all  his  senses  pampered  by  the  en- 
joyment of  modern  luxury,  Francis  entered  the  dingyt 
ill-smelling  smoky-looking  coffee-room  at  the  inn,  vnik 
disgust ;  the  rude  plebeian  laugh  of  some  beer-drinking 
guests,  the  noises  in  the  street,  the  narrow  benches,  the 
sanded  floor,  the  low  ceiling,  the  flaring  tallow  candles, 
and  the  sight  of  a  great  healthy  farmer  supping  ravenoudy 
on  a  huge  leg  of  cold  underdone  roasted  pork  with  piclded 
cabbage  in  a  saucer,  made  him  absolutel v  sick ;  and  whea 
the  pale  waiter  brought  him  a  letter  which  had  arrived  per 
post,  he  sought  a  release  from  all  his  surrounding  miseries^ 
by  calling  for  his  candle  and  retiring  to  his  sleeping-roomi 
I  have  somewhere  else,  observed  upon  the  effect  prc^ 
duced  by  a  return  from  splendour  to  what  had  heftitt 
seemed  even  comfort ;  the  size  and  appearance  of  rooms, 
the  accommodation  procurable,  like  every  thing  else  in  die 
world,  are  judged  by  comparison;  but  the  force  of  that 
comparison  is  not  so  great  when  we  first  behold  the 
splendid  and  magnificent,  as  when  we  go  back  to  the  place 
whence  we  came,  and  there  revert  to  that  which  we  hMt 
last  quitted.  How  beautiful  in  the  mind's  eye  does  that 
village  look  where  first  we  loved,  and  "laughed  the  jo- 
eund  hours  away.''  How  gay  and  joyous  seems  in  m» 
mory,  the  venerable  city  which  once  held  the  adored  object 
of  all  our  affections ;  how  sweetly  bloonos  the  bower  whidi 
sheltered  those  most  dear  to  us  from  scorching  suns  or 
ingry  storms ; — visit  them  when  the  bright  vision  which 
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once  illmained  them  is  gone — the  association  of  ideas  may 

jpttnain,  and  even  hallow  the  spot,  but  the  places  in  them« 

selves  appear,  alas !  how  changed ;  and  yet  in  truth,  not 

dianged  at  all.    The  whole  tone  of  Welsted's  character 

iMid  been  altered  in  three  short  days;  and  he  who  just 

laefore,  like  the  prince  in  the  valley,  had  bounded  his 

prospects  by  the  nearest  surrounding  objects,  and  who, 

doomed  as  he  was  to  lead  the  humble  life  for  which  alone 

he  felt  himself  prepared,  sat  and  regaled,  and  refreshed, 

and  reposed,  in  his  lowly  hostelry,  content  and  satisfied, 

xiow  felt  a  new  ambition ;  he  had  moved  in  good  society, 

had  seen  that  in  this  happy  country  there  exists  no  bar, 

no  prescriptive  limit  which  talent  and  virtue  may  not  pass ; 

and  admitted  on  equal  terms  to  share  the  friendship  of  the 

^reat  and  good,  began  to  cherish  something  like  ambition ; 

began  to  feel  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 

marry  Fanny  Rodney,  and,    conscious  of  at  least  an 

average  share  of  ability,  wondered  how  he  could  tamely 

have  consented  to  surrender  the  object  of  his  affections, 

and  with  what  now  appeared  to  him  a  primitive  simplicity, 

make  a  sacrifice  which,  as  his  noble  friend  had  plainly 

hinted,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  assuredly  did  not 

require ;  which  as  it  affected  Fanny's  happiness  was  ex- 

Izemely  doubtful  in  its  effect,  and  wnich,  above  all,  would 

ientail  upon  him  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  world — 

the  world  of  that  village  in  which  alone,  as  yet,  his  name 

mBB  known. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  he  opened  the  letter  which  had 
arrived  by  the  three-penny  post,  from  Hackney-^lt  ran 
Shna: 

Hackney  J 18^— 

/'  Mr.  Tickle  has  applied,  according  to  Mr.  Welsted's 
^directions,  to  Mr.  Rodney — the  answer  which  he  has  re> 
fifihred  is  highly  satisfactory. 

**  Mr.  Welsted  will  therefore  please  to  be  at  Montgo- 
«aery-place  Academy,  on  Saturday  next,  by  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening ; — stages  go  every  hour  to  Hackney,  from 
the  Flower-pot,  in  Bishopsgate- street,  by  which  Mr.  W. 
niajr  send  his  trunk  with  safety.'' 
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It  k  imposiible  to  describe  tbe  contempt  and  imge  wiA 
vrhkh  Mr.  W.  (at  \m  patroii  called  bim)  tossed  from  faioi 
this  flattering  acceptance  of  his  lenrices,  thk  gratifyvig 
appointment  to  office,  which,  bnt  diree  days  before,  he 
land,  been  so  anxious  to  proeinre ;  the  trunk,  and  tiie  stage, 
and  the  Flower-pot,  all  flashed  into  his  mind,  aiccompaiiMd 
by  the  melodious  harp  of  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherfoitl,  and 
ihe  syren  notes  of  the  lovely  Lady  Anne,  whose  graceful 
figures  and  aristocratic  features  were  instantly  contrasted 
widi  the  round  fubsy  forms  of  the  Misses  Tickle ;  while 
the  unaffected  grace  of  the  well4ned  ladies  of  fashion 
was,  at  the  same  moment,  most  unsatisfactorily  corapaored 
with  the  awkward,  giggling,  and  afEecledflnery  of  die  wl- 
gar  damsels  of  Hadcney. 

But  yet  his  poverty  was  forced  to  consent  to  all  this. 
Feversfaam,  of  course,  had  felt  that  it  would  be  indelicate 
to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  old  fnend's 
^nances,  and  Welsted  would  have  starved  rather  thaa 
allude  to  the  subject :  his  stock  of  cash,  like  the  days  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  beggar,  was  now  "  dwindkd  to  its  shortest 
span,*'  and  he  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciliDg 
himself  to  a  fate  which  he  could  not  avert — unless,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  the  night  he  should  finally  resolve  upoa 
the  great  project  of  invading  the  Rodney  family,  and  m- 
4ucing  the  garrison  of  Somerville-house  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

He  was  more  irritated,  however,  by  one  part  of  die 
affair  at  die  present  moment,  than  he  would  hitve  been  at 
any  other : — I  mean  the  silence  observed  by  old  Rodney ; 
he  had  not  answered  the  letter  which  Francis  addressed  to 
him,  but  merely  replied  to  Mr.  Tickle's  inquiries  after 
^<  his  character."  There  was  something  like  needless  ne- 
glect in  this,  and  my  hero  did  not  take  rime  to  consider 
the  present  state  of  affairs  at  the  academy,  nor  calculate 
upon  the  busde  and  worry  incidental  to  the  stay  of  the 
General  in  the  domestic  circle  of  such  a  family  as  that  of 
his  patron. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  the  resolution  of  Frank  was  greatly 
shaken,  his  mind  completely  unsetded,  hts  estimate  a 
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be  ttdTaolages  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make, 
tonski^rarably  depreciated,  and,  overwhelmed  by  worldly 
eelin^y  he  fell  asleep  very  soon  after  he  had  retired  to 
3ed. 

**  Nature's  soft  nurse,"  as  the  divine  Shakspeare  has  k, 

knaving  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  restored  his  bodily 

strength,  the  agitated  young  gentleman  arose  in  the  morn* 

ing,  'with  feelings  no  calmer,  and  a  mind  no  more  at  ease, 

than  they  had  been  on  the  previous  night.     He  had  been 

foiled  in  his  attempt  to  extract  from  his  young  friend  the 

Teal  cause  of  the  attentions  which  were  paid  him  by  his 

family,  a  circumstance  (so  deeply  involved  had  all  his 

thoughts  been  with  other  subjects)  which  had  never  oe- 

'Curred  to  him  during  the  evening ;  and  in  his  present  nn*- 

pleasant  uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  his  deserts  from  that 

source,  he  appeared  likely  to  remain,  since,  when  he 

■separated  from  Lord  Feversham,  no  arrangement  was 

made  for  any  other  meeting,  and  on  the  Saturday  follow- 

ing  he  was  to  assume  the  ushership  of  the  black  rod  at 

Montgomery-place. 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  his 
mind,  or  to  anticipate,  with  any  thing  like  complacency, 
his  future  career  in  life  :  the  words  of  Feversham  rang  in 
his  ears,  and  he  recurred  with  shame  to  what  now  ap- 
peared a  mean  and  pustllanimous  defection  and  surrender 
of  Fanny  to  a  man,  his  superior  in  rank,  but  whose  pos- 
sessions or  expectations,  as  affecting  Fanny's  future  com- 
fort, were  by  no  means  extensive  or  flattering ;  and  for 
three  hours  did  the  young  man  remain  communing  with 
himself,  as  to  the  measures  he  should  now  adopt. 

He  was  convinced,  let  what  might  have  happened,  that 
the  "  stage  effect"  of  his  personal  appearance  would  cany 
the  day  with  his  devoted  Fanny ;  and  he  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  General,  with  such  a  forcible  and  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  a  pre-engagement,  as  his  practical  avowal 
of  affection  for  Fanny  before  his  eyes,  would  gladly  relin- 
quish all  claim  upon  her  hand  ; — ^but  where  then  were 
all  his  own  professions  and  protestations?  where  the  firm 
resolve  of  his  strong  mind  ?  where  the  aid  of  whidi  he 
boasted?  where   that  Principle  upon  which  he  had 
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relied,  and  which  sustained  him  at  a  still  more  trying 
moment  than  the  present,  when  the  beloved  object  of  his 
heart,  almost  senseless  in  her  grief,  clung  to  him  for  sup- 
port ?  Still  it  seemed  that  Nature  was  to  prevail ;  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Passion,  he  proceeded  to  the 
coach-office  adjoining  the  inn,  and  secured  his  place  in 
the  Pool  mail,  which  passed  through  the  village  in  which 
the  academy  was  situated,  and  where  he  would  be  punc- 
tually and  securely  deposited,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Having  taken  this  strong  preliminary  measure,  he  felt 
himself  in  some  de^ee  relieved,  and  proceeded  to  consi- 
der what  answer  he  should  send  to  Mr.  Tickle's  brief,  but 
sterling  address.  It  would  be  foolish  and  indelicate,  if 
not  impossible,  to  refuse  obedience  to  its  contents,  until, 
at  all  events,  he  had  ascertained  the  probable  result  of  his 
expedition  into  the  country.  He  thought  it,  therefore, 
wisest  and  best  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
express  his  pleasure  at  finding  that  the  testimonials  from 
Mr.  Rodney  had  proved  satisfactory,  and  announced  hid 
intention  of  obeying  the  "  order  to  join,"  which  it  con- 
tained. 

The  hours  seemed  to  wear  away  heavily  through  the 
tedious  day,  until  dinner-time,  when  Francis,  hardly  able 
to  endure  the  deaagremens^  with  which  he  now  felt  him- 
self surrounded,  went  through  the  forms  and  motions  of 
eating  and  drinking,  literally  to  satisfy  the  auri  sacra 
fames  of  the  hostess,  rather  than  any  appetite  of  his  own. 
Having  concluded  his  hasty  repast,  he  again  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  important  step  he  was  about  to  take ; — again 
considered  the  results  of  his  enterprise, — the  trials  to 
which  he  should  expose  poor  Fanny, — the  deliberate 
violation  of  his  promises  to  Rodney, — the  distress  his. 
appearance  would  occasion,  and,  above  all,  that,  which 
he  dreaded  most,  the  malediction  he  should  bring  down 
upon  the  innocent  object  of  his  love. 

All  this  passed  in  his  mind,  and  more  than  this,  the' 

actual  state  of  destitution,  iii  which  he  individually  wi»' 

at  the  moment.     It  was  true  the  Earl  of  Farnborough' 

ad  graciously  given  him  his  countenance,  his  conversa- 
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tion,  and  his  claret ;  but,  spjte  of  what  the  poets  say,  he 
could  support  Fanny  els  a  wife  neither  upon  looks,  nor 
smtles^  nai'  wine,  and,  most  assuredly,  noi  upon  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  his  promised  stipend  at  Hackney.  What  then 
was  he  about  to  do  ?  fa u Iter  in  a  good  determination,  fail 
in  the  maintenance  of  high  character^  and  expose,  to  eveu 
greater  calamities  than  if  he  had  at  first  avowed  his  deter- 
mination, the  creature  he  best  loved  on  earth. 

A  man  possessing  a  feeling  like  this»  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  a  girl  with  whom  he  is  convinced  heJ 
alone  can  be  ha|jpy,  sometimes  gets  the  discredit  either* 
of  insincerity  or  coquetry ;  but  the  principlej  however  it 
may  be  misunderstood,  is  not  dishonourable;  and  he  who 
truly  and  disinterestedly  loves,  will  pause,  will  suffer 
wretchedness  himself,  before  he  makes  a  declaratioa 
which,  if  favourably  receivedj  must  necessarily  involve 
the  object  of  his  affection  in  penlsj  in  necessity^  and  all 
the  precarious  embarrassments  of  an  nncertain  life,  Fran- 
cb  pictured  himself  and  his  Fanny  domesticated,  perhaps, 
lu  some  wretched  lodgingj  ill  furnished,  and  ill  served,  in 
a  miserable  and  obscure  part  of  the  metropolis  ;  discarded 
and  branded  as  ungrateful  and  unnatural  rebels  by  her 

Sareatg ;  existing  on  the  casual  labours  of  bis  mind,  and 
epeading  even  for  those,  upon  the  possession  of  health 
Wid  sanity  J  and,  while  existing  thus  unknown  and  unno- 
ticed, poor  and  friendless,  givin^^  being  perhaps  to  chil- 
dren, accursed  by  their  angry  relatives  even  before  their 
birth.  He  trembled  at  the  scene  he  had  painted  to  btm- 
fielf  j^^he  laid  his  head  upon  his  open  hands,  and  covering 
tia  eyes  prayed  for  support  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

The  appeal  was  conclusive.  Morality  and  honour  were 
already  combined  to  check  his  progress ;  but  when  Religion 
came  to  his  aid^  and  he  considered  that,  in  the  sight  of 
his  Maker  J  his  conduct  could  not  be  reconcilable  with  the 
duty  he  owed  to  Rodney  ;  when  he  remembered  that,  to 
gratify  his  own  passions,  he  was  about  to  induce  her, 
whom  he  fondly  loved,  to  violate  a  still  more  sacred  duty 
^an  that  which  it  bad  been  in  his  contemplation  pre- 
'^sly  to  Infritigej  he  felt  the  strengthen! a g  glow  of  con- 
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fidence  in  hkntdf,  which  hdde  him  live  and  hope, b«i^ 
to  do  to  odiers,  as  he  would  they  should  do  onto  Imuk. 

He  raised  his  burning  forehead  firom  his  open  pahD,  and 
gazing  round  the  room,  found  himself  alone ;  a  few  tean 
trickled  down  his  manly  cheeks,  but  he  was  firm  ;  aocl, 
though  his  heart  beat,  it  was  true  to  Tirtae  and  himaelf, 
and  he  faintly  invoked  a  blessing  upon  her,  for  whom  be 
had  thus  resolved  to  yield  up  all  his  future  h(^)e»  c^  hap- 
piness on  earth,  when  the  shrill  blast  of  the  bom  an- 
nounced the  approaching  departure  of  the  coach  ta  wludi 
his  place  was  secured. 

In  seven  hours  he  would  be  near  her ; — see  liie  light 
beam  through  the  window  where  she  slept ; — ^pace  agais 
liie  well-known  church-yard  path ; — again  see  the  pale 
moon  glitter  in  the  rippling  stream.  He  would  stand  ia . 
the  presence  of  his  belovad — would  snatch  her  from  the 
altar,  even  at  the  moment  when  else  she  wonld  become 
another's  wife — in  those  few  hours  she  would  be  kis  eta^ 
naUy,  or  be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  The  horn  sounded 
to  summon  the  loitering  traveller : — he  moved  not ; 
teeth  were  cknehed,  and  his  hands  clasped : — the  momenta 
seemed  to  linger : — ^would  his  resolution  fail  him  now  ?-«- 
He  heard  the  guard  inquiring  for  **  die  inside  passenger:^ 
— he  rose  mechanically,  took  his  hat, — paused  for  a  aio- 
ment,  looked  towards  the  door 

The  waiter  appeared  to  tell  him,  "  that  all  was  ready;*' 
— the  porter  held  his  portmanteau  in  hia  hand,  the 
guard  hastened  the  coachman, — ^the  horses  pawed  the 
pavement. 

*'  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  guard  to  Francis. 

He  again  paosed  for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  &intly 
yet  firmly,  "  I  am  not  going." 

An  oath  or  two  at  the  needless  delay  which  he  bad  oe- 
casiooed,  followed,  and  in  an  instant  we  mail  rattled  like 
thunder  beneath  the  gateway.  Francis  ran  to  the  frool 
window  of  the  coffee-room ; — ^he  saw  the  coach  pass  la- 
pidly ; — ^he  watched  it  as  far  as  the  bay  of  the  window 
allowed ; — he  listened  to  the  horn  as  it  pealed  through  the 
air,  and  to  the  noise  of  the  wheels  as  diey  rolled  along  tht 
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pavement ;— tlie  carriage  disappeared  from  his  sight,  and 
the  sonod  died  away. 

Francis  gazed  vanantly  on  the  street  for  a  moment ; 
then  sinking  on  the  bench  betbre  which  he  had  been 
standing,  covered  his  face  with  his  handsij  and  shed  a  flood 
ot"  tears «  It  was  indeed  a  struggle ; — but  virtue  and  ho- 
nour had  gained  the  victory,  and  Passion  was  subdued  by 
Principle, 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Tia  a  r^iy  fine  tiling  to  be  Mia  r- in -law 
To  a  vCTj  magjiifieeiit  tliree- tailed  Bashaw^. 

Culm  JIN  the  Yopnoeb. 


We  left  Sir  Frederick  Brashlei^hj  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  just  commencing  a  roTind  of  rural  gaieties  with 
the  family  of  hia  betrothed-  In  the  anxiety  of  Rodney  to 
do  honour  to  the  visit  of  his  future  son-in-law,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  measure  which  many  of  my  readers,  perhaps, 
will  join  with  moat  of  his  supporters,  in  thinking  extremely 
I  unwise*  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  making  a  va- 
f  cation  at  an  unusual  time  of  the  year;  promising,  of 
course,  to  omit  the  Bartholomew- tide  holidays,  which,  in 
the  hope  of  its  being  somehow  assimilated  with  public 
schools,  were  always  kept  at  Somerville  House. 

This  arrangement,  strongly  remonstrated  against  by 
many  of  the  parents  whose  children  were  under  his  care, 
proved  as  inconvenient  to  them  as  it  was  agreeable  to  hira.- 
»elf ;  parties  made  months  before,  were  ail  to  be  unmade  * 
proposed  excursions  were  to  be  postponed  or  hurried  over  i 
in  short,  the  results  of  this  unexpected  removal  of  the  boys 
were  most  disagreeable,  and  even  distressing  ;  as  we  shall 
discover  in  the  sequel ;  the  lads,  however,  were  packed  up, 

Pid  sent  per  chaise  and  per  coach,  to  their  respective  homea, 
heir  dinner-hall  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
le  gay  party,  to  be  invited  to  a  dejeuner  a  lafourchette^ 
ad  the  school -room  decorated  and  prepared  for  a  dance, 
which  Mrs,  Rodney  had  long  promised  to  give  the  neigh- 
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boiiring  young  ladies,  and  which  never  could  be  more  sea- 
sonably afforded  than  at  the  present  moment,  whea  Sic 
Frederick  would  be  delighted  by  the  splendid  exhibition  of 
rural  beauty,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  expect. 

As  for  Sir  Frederick  himself,  all  die  symptoms  of  dis- 
taste for  the  society  of  the  Rodney  circle,  which  his  Excel- 
lency had  early  exhibited,  gradually  increased  every  day ; 
and  nothing  but  the  respect  he  felt  for  Fanny's  feelings  and 
his  own  dignity,  induced  him  to  postpone  the  ceremony, 
which  was  irrevocably  to  make  her  his  own. 

At  Mrs.  Ewebright's  dinner  his  Excellency  was  com- 
pelled to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  was  moreover  requested  by  some  of  the 
old  ladies  to  be  good  enough  to  take  off  his  star  (which  it 
delighted  him  much  to  wear),  that  they  might  look  at  it, 
and  it  was  actually  handed  round  the  room  like  a  musical 
snuff-box,  or  any  other  indifferent  trinket.  The  innume- 
lable  questions  which  arose  out  of  this  extraordinary  exhi- 
bition, the  incalculable  quantity  of  nonsense  which  the 
admiring  fools  talked,  had  nearly  roused  the  tiger ;  and  if 
his  Excellency  had  (as  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to  do) 
favoured  them  with  an  exhibition  of  his  temper  when  irri- 
tated, it  is  not  improbable,  that  even  the  ambition  of  Rod- 
ney itself  would  have  given  way  to  the  apprehensions  for 
his  daughter's  happiness,  which  such  a  display  could  not 
fail  to  excite. 

But  it  was  not  to  be ;  and  every  thing  was  destined  to 
goon  smoothly  and  pleasantly;  the  countenance  of  the 
broken -spirited,  broken-heaited  Fanny,  was  the  only  one 
unlighted  by  the  smiles  and  happiness  which  beamed 
around  her :  in  the  gaiety  of  the  younger  ladies,  it  must  be 
confessed,  something  like  envy  mingled ;  and  the  signifi- 
cant glances  cast  upon  the  cowslip-coloured  Commander- 
in-chief,  by  those,  who,  matured  in  the  rural  recesses  of 
their  fadier's  farms  and  manor-houses,  felt  that  any  one  of 
themselves  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  wife  for 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Frederick,  than  Fanny ;  were  too  clear 
in  their  import  to  be  for  a  moment  mistaken. 

Fanny  had  never  been  told  by  her  father  that  the  sacri- 
\e  which  she  was  about  to  make  for  his  sake^  would  not 
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Avail  hfm  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  manner  which 
he  at  first  imagined  it  would ;  had  she  known  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  the  chances  are^  that  she  would  have 
contributed  to  the  utmost  to  divert  the  affections  of  her 
captive  from  herself,  and  assist  in  theii  transfer  to  some 
more  ambitious  fair ;  a^s  it  was,  she  felt  that  she  was 
doing  a  duty,  and  resolved  to  perform  her  part  with  be- 
coming firmness  and  resolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  determinations,  the  kind,  sweet 
spirit  of  female  affection  stole  in;  she  had,  at  first  (since 
I  must  be  candid),  been  a  little  piqued  at  Welsted's  sud- 
den abdication ;  she  knew  his  heart  well  enough  impli- 
citly to  believe  all  he  had  said  the  night  preceding  his 
departure,  and  was  convinced  that  her  future  good  was 
the  real  object  he  had  in  view ;  but  she  felt  agonized 
when  she  foand  he  had  actually  gone  without  leaving  one 
line,  or  one  word  of  rf^membrance  for  her  :  nor  was  it  till 
she  saw — and  may  I  reveal  it  ?— not  with  the  curiosity  so 
idly  and  unfairly  attributed  to  her  sex,  but  with  an  inte- 
rest deeper  than  those  who  never  loved  can  understand — 
had  read  the  letter  which  her  lost  Francis  had  written  to 
her  father — that  letter  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's gaieties,  not  only  remained  unansweredj  but  was 
even  incautiously  left  loosely  amongst  ordinary  papers  on 
his  writing-table.  From  that  letter  Fanny  learned  the 
place  of  residence  of  her  beloved  ;  by  that  letter  she  first 
ascertained  his  safety;  by  that  letter  she  discovered  what 
were  his  future  prospects;  in  that  letter  she  heard  that  he 
had  been  kindly  received  by  the  Rutherfords  ;  all  of  which 
were  deeply  interesting  points  to  hci\  who  had  no  care 
for  any  thing  on  earth  but  him,  whom  she  was  ttever  more 
to  see.  And  what  of  these  ?— they  soothed  and  consoled 
her — she  knew^  he  was  well,  with  a  prospect  of  empby- 
ment,  with  an  increasing,  honourable  connexion ;  these, 
watchfully  alive  to  every  thing  which  could  benefit  him, 
tended  doubtlessly  to  appease  her  apprehensions  and  calm 
lier  mind.  For,  since  the  arrival  of  the  General,  not  one 
vord  had  passed  between  Fanny  and  her  father  on  the 
abject  of  Welsted  ;  and  though  his  name  was  introduced 
Iknd  alluded  to,  upon  every  possible  occasion,  by  Mrs. 

SECOND   Sf.UIES.  2  G 
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Rodney^  information  concerning  him  she  had  gained 
JMrnSy  nntil  his  well-known  writing  accidentally  caught  her 
eye,  and  she  (almost  unconsciously)  had  read  the  contents 
(kT  his  neglected  letter  to  her  parent 

Had  she  read  only  that  part  to  which  I  have  already 
referred)  the  effect  produced  by  it  might  have  been  ooh  I 
what  I  have  supposed ;  but,  alas !  she  read  one  parag^pb 
more — and  read  that  one  paragraph  a  thousand  times,  tffl 
terrified  at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  she  hastily 
concealed  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  and  ran  to  her  own 
room  to  read  again  and  again  the  same  fatal  lii^s — ^Th^ 
were  few  and  short. 

**  I  pray  to  God,"  said  the  beloved  writer,  "to  strengthen 
my  resolution,  and  heal  my  wounded  spirit.  I  trust  you 
have  allowed  my  poor  Fanny  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  real 
cause  of  my  abrupt  departure.  Teach  her,  my  dear  Sff, 
to  hate  mc,  if  possible.  Let  her  never  know  the  force  and 
intensity  of  my  affection  for  her:  that  Heaven  may  bless 
and  preserve  her,  through  a  long  and  happy  life,  is  my 
prayer  night  and  day.  He,  who  is  destined  to  possess  her, 
must  be  blind  to  every  earthly  attraction,  every  exalted 
quality,  if  he  appreciate  not  her  virtues  and  her  merits. 
She  will  not,  I  think  and  trust,  inquire  about  me.  I  have 
doubtlessly  offended  her  by  my  sudden  departure ;  indeed, 
as  I  told  you,  I  could  not  endure  a  separation-— it  was 
better  it  should  happen  as  it  did." 

This  £attal  disclosure  of  Welsted's  real  feelings,  the  .un- 
disguised declaration  of  his  unmixed  devotion,  inflicted,  if 
possible,  a  deeper  wound  than  any  she  had  yet  received : 
she  sat  transfixed,  cold,  and  almost  lifeless,  when,  for  the 
last  time,  she  had  devoured  the  welcome  wounding  letter 
•with  her  eyes ;  to  find  herself  adored  by  him  she  deaflv 
loved — on  the  eve  of  eternal  separation  from  him — and, 
worse !  involved  in  a  new  engagement  too  deeply  to  recede! 
What  a  situation  for  a  young  creature,  full  of  feeling, 
of  tenderness  and  affection ;  without  a  friend  or  rda- 
tion  to  whom  she  could  confide  her  sorrows,  or  from  whom 
she  could  seek  advice.  Had  she  at  this  moment  known 
that  her  father's  hopes  of  relief  from  pecuniary  difficulty 
would  not  be  realized  by  the  dreadful  sacrifice  she  was 
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about  to  make,  I  siDcereJy  believe  she  would  have  decided 
at  once,  and  at  all  ImzarcU,  to  declare  her  dread  of,  and 
aversion  from,  the  marriage  with  Sir  Frederick^  and  have 
throw n  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  her  p areola^  and  tlie  gc* 
nerosity  of  her  intended  hmband  ;  but  that  fact,  as  I  have 
jiiat  said,  Eodney  had  assiduously  concealed  from  her, 
well  aware  that  shti  would  make  it  a  plea  for  discarding 
the  General;  a  measure  which  Rodney,  who  thought  the 
eomiexion  overwhelmingly  and  awfully  magnificent,  could 
by  no  me  Ems,  and  under  oo  circumstances,  now  endure ; 
and  thus^  at  the  tinselled  shrine  of  vanity,  did  he  persist 
in  offering  tlje  sacrifice  which  filial  affection  had  laudably 

tesolYed  to  make  for  the  nobler  purpose  of  relieving  a  pa- 
jgnt's  necessities. 
^  Fanny  considered  and  reconsidered  her  future  con- 
hsct,  and  decided,  perhaps  unwisely^  yet  naturally,  that 
die  would  avail  herself  of  her  knowledge  of  Welsted's 
leaidence  in  London,  to  address  a  few  woids  to  him  of  a 
nature  which  might  at  once  assure  him  of  her  gratitude 
for  the  disinterested  devotion  be  had  manifested  for  her 
welfare,  and  of  her  unshaken  resolution  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagement she  had  enttred  into,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  might  convince  him  of  her  continued  regard.  A 
theme  like  this  in  the  hands  of  a  girl  who  fondly  loved, 
was  difficult  perhaps  to  manage;  and  since  she  realized 
her  intention  of  addressing  him,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  give  her  letter  as  she  wrote  it. 


^ 


That  you  will  be  surprised  at  receiving  this  from  m*?, 
I  can  easily  imagine ;  and  if  I  knew  or  esteemed  you  less 
than  I  do,  I  should  begin  by  excusing  myself  for  doing 
that  which,  with  ungenerous  mindsj  would  mtosl  probably 
€i£pose  me  to  censure* 

"  I  write  to  you,  Francis,  as  from  the  grave ;  for  we 
aie  parted,  so  far  as  regards  thi^  world,  as  decidedly  and 
definitively  as  if  I  were  in  my  cofhn.  1  have  obeyed  your 
counsel  J  I  have  fullilled  my  father's  commands,  I  have 
accepted  tbe  proposal  to  which  you  alluded  ;  and  I  should 
have  gone  to  the  altar  more  undisturbed,  perhaps,  had 


not  circumstances,  to  which  it  is  needlesa  to  recur,  put     fl 
^  2g2  ^ 
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me  accidentally  ia  possession  of  your  real  feelings  t^ 
wards  me. 

'^  To  have  deserved  your  affection  is  my  greatest  praise^ 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  possess  it ;  and  since  the  love  I 
feel  for  you  is  unalloyed  by  one  single  interested,  consi* 
deration,  and  as  I  find  myself  comparatively  happy  since  1 
have  known  that  it  is  requited^  I  cannot  but  believe  tliatyoo 
will  more  contentedly  resign  yourself  to  the  eternal  separa- 
tion which  must  necessarily  result  from  my  completion  of 
the  engagement  which  you  advised,  and  which  /  believed 
to  be  merely  an  act  of  filial  duty  on  my  part,  after  this 
declaration  of  my  sentiments. 

'*  I  have  told  you,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  I 
could  have  been  happiest  of  the  happy,  had  it  been  de- 
creed that  we  should  share  a  cottage,  and  the  lunited 
comforts  of  humble  life  together ;  I  still  feel  that  I  ^potde 
wisely,  as  well  as  candidly  when  I  said  so ; — but  that  i& 
past,  and  I  have  followed  the  example  which  you  so  ge- 
nerously set. 

^'  That  you  should  imagine  it  necessary  to  make  me 
forget  or  hate  you,  in  order  to  induce  my  compliance  witii 
the  commands  of  a  parent,  under  such  circumstances,  sur* 
prises  me.  I  can  never  forget  you ;  I  never  wish  to  ^rget 
you ;  nearest  and  dearest  in  my  heart  of  hearts  will  I 
cherish  the  recollection  of  you,  and  of  those  past  scenes 
of  happiness  in  which. our  early  lives  were  spent ;  but  I 
hope  and  trust,  nevertheless,  that  I  shall  fulfil  my  dutyia 
the  state  of  life  into  which  I  am  about  voluntarily  to  enter* 
I  shall  do  my  future  husband  no  more  injustice  in  hoards 
ing  up  the  recollection  of  Welsted,  than  in  treasuring  the 
hallowed  remembrance  of  my  beloved  brother. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Francis,  it  is  more  essential  to  your 
future  comfort  to  forget  me,  than  to  my  future  respecta^, 
bility  to  forget  you.  The  die  is  cast,  as  far  as  I  am  con* 
cerned ;  and  at  the  altar  I  put  off  all  thoughts  of  worldljF 
love,  except  that  of  love  for  my  husband.  It  will  be.thfr 
study  of  my  life  to  make  his  happiness  ;  and  if  it  please 
God  I  should  be  successful,  I  shall  be  truly  grateful :  j>«t 
the  love  I  bear  towards  you  is  unearthly,  and  not  of  diis 
world ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  danger  which 
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f  ou  apprehended  from  the  encouragement  of  such  a  feel- 
ing', while  we  were  in  the  habit  of  constant  association, 
there  can  be  neither  sin  nor  peril  in  nurturing  thai  afFec^ 
^ioTi,  which  it  is  my  pride,  even  at  the  moment  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  to  own  I  feel  for  yati.     But  with  you  it  is 
vastly  different :  you  are  unmarried,  and  free  to  choose  a 
■woman  who  shall  form  your  happiness ;  the  aacriflce  you 
have  made  is  but  negative  ;  you  have  yet  before  you  the 
wide  world  whence  to  select  a  partner  such  as  you  de- 
serve ; — let  me  implore  you,  then,  marry,      A  wife,  as 
every  hour  proves,  gives  comfort  and  respectability  j  her 
tender  influence  guides,  while  it  seems  to  yield;  her  pre- 
sence cheers  the  hours  of  sorrow,  and  gives  new  briglit- 
ness  to  the  day  of  joy.    Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  shared 
your  fate,  as  I  have  already  said,  1  should  have  asked  no 
mote :  but  next  to  tkaiy  is  my  hope  for  your  happiness 
without  me;   to  ensure  which,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  banish  every  thought  of  tne,  except  as  a  sister, 
I  have  taught  my  heart  to  lie  still  when  your  name  is  men- 
tie-oed  ;  I  have  instructed  myself  to  speak  of  you  to  my 
mother  without  trembling  or  blushing;  I  have  subdued 
the  strongest  feelings  of  my  nature;  I  have  changed  the 
character  of  my  affection  j  because  it  was  my  uutv:  to  do 
so : — if  you  will  condescend  to  take  a  lesson  from  a  poor 
weak  girl,  follow  my  example,  Francis. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  take  no  notice  of  this :  do  not 
attempt  to  answer  it ;  never  allude  to  it  in  any  correspon- 
dence or  conversation  with  my  father,  i  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment 80  terrified,  lest  it  should  be  known  that  I  have 
written  to  yow,  that  I  apprehend  even  this  last  adieu  is 
improper : — yet  surely  it  cannot  be  so  \  the  Power  that 
knows  my  heart ,  and  sees  my  thoughts^  will  acquit  me  of 
any  thing  but  a  desire  to  say  farewell  to  the  companion  of 
my  youth,  the  playmate  of  my  childhood^  and  ^to  assure 
him,  that  till  the  hour  of  my  death,  I  shall  continue  to  love 
and  esteem  him  as  a  brother, 

'*  Adieu,  then,  dear  Francis! — the  chances  are  greatly 
against  our  ever  meeting  again  :  we  shall  be  but  a  short 
time  ia  London,  previous  to  sailing ;  and  there  I  would 
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not  wiih  to  meet  you ;  at  kast  not  so  aooa : 
entreat  you,  seek  no  uiterviev !  In  a  place  so  larg^  as  tbet 
metropolis,  I  know  we  might  accidentaUy  see  eack  other; 
that  cannot  be  helped,  if  it  liappen ;  bnt  1^  trial  W4 
be  more,  perhaps,  than  we  coald  endure ;  therefore,  let 
conjure  you,  do  not  purposely  attempt  a  meeting !  Fj  " 
is  the  day  fiiced,  on  which  I  leave  this-^^-." 

Here  some  tears  had  fallen  upon  the  lines  and  Uc 
them.    Friday  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding  ;- 
here  the  letter  abruptly  ckNsed. 

Whetber  poor  Fanny  bad  been  interrupted  in  her  task,  ^ 
or  whetlier  nature  tri«imphed  for  the  moment,  and  dM 
hastily  terminated  het  studied  farewell  to  lier  bcdoved,  leit 
her  resolution  should  fail ;  I  know  not  It  was  snffieieal 
for  Frands,  whose  poignant  grief  was  by  no  means  dinu* 
nished  by  Ihe  knowledge  he  thus  gained  of  her  still  aideot 
affection  for  hun;  and  he  now  bega^  to  feel,  that  howevef 
correct  hii  <K)nduct  had  been  towards  Bodney,  her  «ub« 
mission,  under  all  the  circumstances,  had  not  been  «d 
imperatively  demanded  as  she  appeared  to  think ;  because, 
knowmg  Rodney's  Jove  for  his  child,  andno^  knowmg  Ac 
extent  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  or  their  con« 
nexionswith  her  proposed  husbaod,  be  was  oonnncedl, 
that,  if  she  had  withstood  the  marriage  firmW  and  tm^ 
lutely,  it  might  even  then  have  been  averted*  Blill  he 
gave  her  every  credit  for  filial  obedience,  and  res<dved  to 
console  himself  with  the  virtuous  afiection  she  could  Ip* 
nourably  bestow,  and  the  assurance  that  they  had  invdi 
acted  from  the  purest  motives  and  the  best  intei^jDns; 
either  of  them  sacrificing  for  the  other  their  hopes  of  com* 
fort,  and  submitting  themselves  to  those  laws  wmob  natops 
and  reli^n  have  established  for  the  regulation  of  o«r 
feelings  and  passions. 

The  coim^denee  was  unpleasant,  by  whidi  he  was  la 
take  possession  of  his  office  at  Hackney  on  the  very  daf 
ancceeding  his  dear  Fanny's  manrtage ;  the  certainty  that 
his  whole  heart  and  mind  would  be  occupied  in  tmagintag 
imd  depk)ting  to  himself  the  gaieties  and  festivities  of  tht 
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Ullage ;  the  lovely  bride  decked  out,  like  a  sacrifice  for 
be  a  I  tar~tlie  smiling  parents,  and  the  gallant  bridegroom^ 
-— ^was  any  tliing^  but  agreeable ;  and  again  for  a  moment 
le  repented  that  he  had  abandoned  his  intention  of  snatch- 
ing his  Fanny  from  her  lover's  arms.  But  again  recurring 
to  what  he  felt  he  owed  her  father,  he  again  soothed  and 
satisfied  hlmseilf  with  the  reflection  that  lie  had,  above  all 

tiling,  DONE  Ills  OUTV, 

"Whatever  might  have  been  the  anticipations  of  Francis, 
as  to  the  gaieties  of  the  village  upon  the  important  occa« 
sion,  they  were  greatly  exceeded  by  the  reality.     Embar- 
rassed, and  almost  distressed^  as  Rodney  in  truth  was,  the 
a,ccession  of  some  ready  money  received  from  the  parents 
of   the  children,  who  had  been  untimely  returned  upoa 
their  hands,  and  who,  in  conseqwence,  had  paid  their  bills, 
and  removed  the  pupils;  washaihd  with  infinite  delight 
by  the  poetical  schoolmaster;    and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  trifling  influx  of  cash,  he  resolved  to  make  the  nuptial 
celebratioD  as  gay  as  he  could.     All  the  respectable  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood  ivere  invited  to  the  dtjeuner  €t 
la  JbuTchetie^  and  the  night  of  Thursday^  which  preceded 
the  important  day,  was  nearly  consumed  in  decorating  the 
different  apartments  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
pany.    An  artist  of  eminence  from  London  directed  the 
exertions  of  the  rural  labourers ;  fruits  from  Lord  Spring- 
field's  grapery  and  pinery  arrived  to  grace  the  board,  and 
while  these  proceedings  were  had  in  regard  to  the  higher 
order  of  guests,  equal  attention  was  paid  to  the  preparation 
of  more  substantial  comforts  for  the  lower  classes  of  his 
neighbours  ;  in  short,  elated  by  the  splendour  of  the  con- 
nexion with  Sir  Frederick,  in  raptures  at  the  accession  of 
honours  to  his  family,  and  of  title  to  his  daughter,  the 
poor  **  single-minded'*    Rodney  struggled   with   all    hia 
might  toproducE?  ^Jeie,  which^  while  it  astonished  the  na- 
tives, should  satisfy  his  magnificent  son-in-law  that  he  had 
a  taste,  and  that,  when  left  to  himself,  he  could,  to  ^se  a 
colloquial  phrase,  *^  do  the  thing  in  proper  form/' 

At  length  the  auspicious  morning  dawned,  and  the 
church-bells  rang  a  merry  peal ;  but  the  sky  \vas  overcast, 
and  strong  gusts  of  wind,  accompanied  by  fleeting  showers 
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of  rain,  unseasonable  at  the  time  of  year,  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  gaieties  which  had  been  so  assiduously  prepared ; 
the  garlands  with  which  the  village  girls  had  decorated  the 
church  porch,  were  thrice  blown  away,  and  the  temjwrary 
treillage  with  which  the  London  artist  had  taught  the 
rural  labourers  to  cover  the  walk  leading  from  Rodney's 
house  to  the  church-door  (the  favourite  walk  of  Fanny 
and  of  Francis),  was  swept  from  its  foundation  by  the 
unusual  tempestuousness  of  the  weather. 
-  The  pert  and  smirking  Miss  Amelrosa  Ewebright  (whose 
brother's  name  I  have  before  mentioned)  was  appointed 
bridemaid  to  poor  Fanny ;  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting 
after  what  I  have  already  said,  of  the  scantiness  of  her 
female  acquaintance;  and  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
under-bred  village  belle  was  heard  resounding  in  the  hall, 
and  on  the  staircase  of  the  academy  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  bridal  day. 

Sir  Frederick  was  on  the  ground  betimes,  dressed,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  rural  spectators,  in  full  uniform,  and  de- 
corated with  all  his  various  orders,  clasps,  and  crosses. 
The  family  of  Willows  were  in  attendance ;  and  Mn. 
Rodney  herself,  after  having  bustled  through  every  room 
in  the  house,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  preparations, 
appeared  with  her  lovely  daughter  leaning  on  her  arm^  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase.  Miss  Ewebright  followed;  and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  company  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Rodney  and  his  future  son-in-law. 

Lord  and  Lady  Springfield,  and  several  other  specially 
favoured  persons,  were  already  in  the  library ;  and  at  a 
few  minutes  before  ten  the  party  proceeded,  led  by  the 
Rector,  towards  the  church. 

As  Fanny  passed  along  the  well-known  walk,  her 
thoughts  strayed  sadly  from  the  object  of  the  day ;  and 
when  she  entered  the  porch,  she  looked  around  wistfully, 
and  almost  wildly,  and  with  a  hope,  I  fear,  that  she  might 
yet  be  spared,  and  that  her  Francis,  even  now,  would 
rescue  her  from  her  impending  fate.  Certain  it  is,  that 
her  eye  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  two  men,  en- 
veloped in  travelling-cloaks,  wno,  although  at  a  distance 
hen,  seemed  to  regard  the  procession  with  deep  interest ; 
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aBd  who  were  evidently  quicken tng  iheir  step  towards  the 
^biirch,  as  the  gay  cortk^e  entered  it. 
B^The    betrothed  lovers  reached  the  altar ;— a  pause  en- 
vied  while  Mr.  Wiliows  was  assuming  the  proper  vest- 
ments  for  the  ceremony  ; — Fanny  trembled,  and  as  the 
bridegroom  took  ber  hand,  he  felt  it  icy  cold  : — his  eye 
met  hers  J — it  seemed  to  flash  fire; — something  apparently 
had  irritated  bim^-what,  she  knew  not ;  she  leaned  on  her 
fair  friend,  and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.     Again 
she  cast  a  longing  look  behind,  stiil  hoping  something 
might  occur.     She  saw  the  strangers  enter  the  church ^;^ — 
they  passed  into  the  side  aisle,  and  approached  the  altar. 
The  service  began;— Rodney   was  visibly  agitated,   and 
Mrs.  Rodney  was  assiduously  engaged  in  arranging  the 
folds  of  Fanny's  dress,  so  that  they  might  fall  gracefully  as 
she  knelt ; — the  storm  without,  seemed  to  rage  with  new 
violence,  and  hail  pattered  against  the  windows,  and  thun- 
der rolled  in  the  air.    The  Rector  proceeded^  nevertheless, 
wiih    the    ceremony  ;^tbe    moment    approached ; — the 
question  J  the  deciding  question,  was  put?  the  affirmative 
answer  given,  and  Fanny  felt  the  mystic  symbol  pre&s  her 
finger.     More  she  knew  not :  she  had  fainted,  and  re* 
mained  unconscious  of  the  remaining  fonns  with  ^vhich  the 
service  concluded. 

Sir  Frederick*8  temper,  already  inflamed  by  some  un- 
known canse,  threatened  a  dreadful  irruption  ;  and  when 
Lady  Brashleigh  awoke  from  her  trance  in  the  library  at 
her  father's  house,  neither  his  words  nor  conduct  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  gentlest  feelings,  or  the  most  tender  solicitude* 
Indeed,  to  say  truth,  the  day  at  this  period  did  not  seem 
likely  to  pass  off  with  eclat.     The  General  retired,  and 
changed  his  dress;  so  did  the  bride;  and  when  Fanny 
was  alone  with  her  temporary  friend  Miss  Eweb right,  the 
first  question  she  asked  was,  whether  she  had  seen  the 
strangers,  who  were  present  during  the  ceremony  ? 
^^   "  I  saw  them,"  said  Miss  Ewebright;  ''and  I  cannot 
^Wiink  what  they  did  there." 

Fanny  paused  j— -in  her  own  mind  she  fancied  that  one 
of  them  was  Welsted,  and  the  other  Lord  Feversham ;  yet, 
it  mattered  not  now;  nor  conld  it  have  been,  for  surely 
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Frtncis  wcmld  not  tamely  stand  by,  and  suffer  that  ceie« 
moDy  to  be  performed,  which  was  to  deprive  him  of  his 
beloved  for  ever ;  and  which,  now  that  it  actually  was 
concluded,  she  was  still  more  than  convmced,  had  decided 
her  wretchedness  eternally. 

This  little  incident  shows  bow  apt  those  who  are  in  di£B« 
colty,  danger,  or  distress,  are  to  connect  with  themseivet 
and  ^eir  views  and  desires,  the  commonest  circumstances 
of  every-day  life.  The  tmth  is,  that  the  persons  who  en« 
tered  the  church,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony,  were  two 
passengers  by  one  of  the  stage-coaches,  which,  to  use  the 
technical  expression  of  the  public  papers,  *^  breakfested  in 
tiie  village,''  and  who,  attracted  by  the  interesting  novelty 
of  a  country  weddmg,  devoted  the  few  minutes  they  had  to 
spare,  from  the  hasty  reflection,  to  an  attendance  upon  the 
Imdal  pageant* 

But  whatever  nervousness  or  anxiety  Fanny  mi^t  bara 
felt  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  she  was  now  placed^ 
they  did  not  exceed,  in  poignancy  or  effect,  the  condaued 
trepidation  and  alarm  in  which  her  father  existed  during 
ike  stay  of  his  illustrious  son-in*law  beneath  his  roof.  Ha 
was  fircmi  morning  till  night  of  each  day  in  a  state  of  breath* 
less  expectation,  that  his  better  half  would  (as  she  actaally 
had  once  or  twice  been  on  the  point  of  doing)  favour  hu 
Excellency  with  an  elaborate  detail  of  the  departure  of 
Welsted,  just  previously  to  his  Excellency's  arrival,  and 
illustrate  the  narrative  with  her  own  considerations  of  his 
conduct,  and  her  individual  surmises  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
his  sudden  departure. 

Had  Mrs.  Rodney  been  entirely  trusted,  the  probabili- 
ties are,  that  Fanny  never  would  have  been,  as  we  find  her 
at  the  present  moment,  the  wife  of  his  Excellency.  How* 
ever,  by  dint  of  continual  interruptions,  rapid  changes  of 
conversation,  sudden  introductions  of  new  subjecta,  and 
constantly  remaining  in  her  presence,  the  anxious  parent 
succeeded  in  keepbg  down  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Thus  the  thoughts  of  his  Excellency  (who  was  in  his  na* 
tare  both  jealous  and  suspicious)  were  never  directed  to- 
wards the  young  absentee,  nor  drawn  by  circumstances 
"^to  die  right  channel ;  ebe  certainly  the  combination  of 
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the  many  confirraatoty  trifies,  to  which  Shakspeare  bo  welt 
refers,  might  have  led  him  to  some  disagreeable  coqcIh- 
fijoii  ;  as  it  was,  be  knew  notliing  of  Welsted ;  did  not 
even  recollect  his  person,  and  when  his  grandson  spoke  of 
him  and  hm  removal,  he  iistened  as  he  -woald  to  the  hh* 
tory  of  the  dismissal  of  a  footman  or  groom ,  or  any  other 
indifierent  topic,  reserving;  the  energies  of  his  mind  for  the 
greater  objects  of  bis  life,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
preliminary  to  his  a^ssamingthe  important  coaunand  of  Old 
Woman's  Island. 

On  line  bridal  morning,  however,  the  secret  ao  long,  and 
carefully  kept,  had  nearly  beea  divulged.  In  the  midst 
of  some  discnssion  in  the  drawing-room  ^  while  Fanny  was 
changing^  her  tlress  above  stairs,  a  reference  was  unfortU'- 
nately  made  by  Rodney  himself  to  the  portrait  of  his 
daughter,  which  heretofore  had  graced  that  apartment, 
when  search  being  made  for  the  likeness,  it  was  not  to  be 
found, 

"  I'd  lay  my  life,  Francis  has  got  it/*  said  Mrs,  Eodney. 

The  General  J  who  was  presentj  appeared   to  attend  to 

this  sug;gestion*     A  fiery  look  from  Rodney  nearly  anni* 

hi]  a  ted  his  wife,  who  saw  an  order  for  immediate  silence 

cofiveyed  in  the  angry  glance. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  *'  \( Frances  have  borrowed 
it,  we  most  send  and  beg  her  to  return  it," 

Mrs,  Rodney  was  about  to  explain,  that  it  was  Wel^ 
sted  she  meant,  who  had  carried  off  the  hkeness,  whea 
having  in  this  ingenious  manner  averted  the  coming  cfil, 
by  availing  himself  of  the  similar  sound  of  the  male  and 
female  names  of  Frances  and  Francis,  the  agitated  father 
faniiliaj-ly  taking  his  great  son-in-law  by  the  arm,  led  him 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  requested  that  whenever 
die  signal  for  attack  should  be  given,  he  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  Jead  the  Countess  of  Springfield  to  the 
breakfast- table. 

At  hingth  the  lovely  bride,  reattired  in  a  simple  raom- 
mg dress,  made  her  appearance  amongst  the  guests^  and, 
iightedup  by  the  animation  which  the  novelty  of  her  sttu- 
&tk>n  produced,  her  countenance  iookiug  winningly  beau* 
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tiful,  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  cheek  was  flushed  ; — alas! 
not  worse  evidence  does  the  snow  which  shrouds  the  vol- 
cano give  of  the  eternal  fire  which  rages  within.  Her 
look  wandered  over  the  visiters,  and  all  the  preparatioos 
made  for  their  entertainment,  but  it  rested  only  or  objects 
identified  in  her  mind  with  Welsted;  and  when  hofi 
Springfield  gracefully  advanced  to  lead  her  to  the  ban- 
quet, her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  took  her  hand,  be- 
cause she  remembered  at  the  moment,  how  kindly  he  had 
spoken  of  poor  Francis  in  former  days.  What  a  tone  of 
feeling,  what  a  temper  of  mind  for  the  bride  of  his  Excel* 
lency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh ! 

Assembled  at  the  lengthened  tables,  the  joyous  party 
performed  their  most  skilful  manceuvres  upon  the  Peri* 
gueux  pies  and  Italian  salads,  the  white  soups,  and  varioos 
entries  which  systematically  succeeded  each  other,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  London  artists ;  and  nothing  in  the 
world  could  e;o  off  so  well — ^the  bells  rang  mernly,  the 
band  stationed  in  the  boys*  eating-hall  played  appropriate 
airs,  and  the  festivity  was  continued  till  nearly  four 
o'clock,  when  preparations  were  made  for  dancing  by  the 
younger   branches,  and  the  happy  couple  quitted  the 
crowded  assembly  amidst  the  cheerings  and  congratula^ 
tions  of  the  elated  guests ;  for  of  the  innumerable  ladies 
then  present,  those  to  whom  the  sparkling  champagpoe, 
which  deluged  the  board,  was  a  novelty,  formed  a  large 
majority ;  and  they,  led  on  by  the  agreeable  curiosity  of 
tasting  several  glasses  of  the  fascinating  beverage,  became 
more  than  ordinarily  lively ;  while  the  females  of  the  lower 
classes,  who,  with  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sweet* 
hearts,  were  feasted  below  stairs,  made  similar  attadcs 
upon  unlimited  issues  of  milk-punch,  of  which  they  drSAk 
at  discretion;   contenting  themselves   somewhat  indis* 
erectly,  with  the  assurance  that  nothing  professing  to  be 
made  of  milk  could  be  very  strong. 

Thus  the  joyousness  and  hilantv  were  universal,  and 
the  only  heart  not  gladdened  by  the  surrounding  gaiety 
was  hers,  for  whose  sake  the  gaiety  was  excited.  Whea 
the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door,  a  flood  of  tears  reUeved 
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\  sorrow  of  the  bride,  which  the  General  suffered  to  flow, 
tonoticed  hf  any  harsh  remark,  feeling  that  it  was  natu- 
ral for  a  girl  parting  tbr  the  first  time  with  her  paretitSf  < 
eveii  for  a  happier  life,  to  mourn  the  separation ;  but  hk 
temper  did  show  itself  a  little  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
declared  the  impossibility  of  Miss  Ewebrighi's  accompa-' 
nying  tbem.     Fanny  ceded  the  point  with  the  best  pos- 
sible ^ace,  for  Miss  Evvebright  was  neither  friend  nor 
favourite  of  hers :  but  Miss  Ewebright  herself  received 
the  intelligence  very  differently ;  sbe  had  imagined  that 
her  official  station  necessarily  entailed  upon  her  the  plea^ 
lure  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  with  her  principaij 
and  had  actually  prepared  every  part  of  her  travelling  j 
apparatus,  in  order  that  she  might  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  J 
appointment.    It  was  therefore  to  gratify  her  feelings,  andfl 
not  her  own,  that  Fanny  ventured  to  suggest  that  shel 
should  accompany  them   to    London;    it    was  the  first  1 
favour  sbe  had  asked  of  Apr  husband— h  w^s,  indeed,  tbel 
firifl  evidence  she  had  given  of  any  thing  like  an  interest  in  J 
passing  events,  and  she  pressed  her  point  somewhat  ear- J 
ncsdy.     His  Excellency  argued  agamst  it,  determined,  j 
trom  the  first,  not  to  present  the  ^wky  hoyden  to  bis " 
London  connexions  as  the  chosen  friend  of  his  new  wife. 
Her  demerits  were  not  so  glaring  to  poor  Lady  Brashleigbt  j 
who,  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  endured  her  little  1 
^^nchefies  with  patience  and  complacency ;  but  different, 
indeed  were  her  feelings  towards  her  new-married  husband, 
when  after  listening  to  a  really  winning  and  artless  solici- 
tation in  behalf  of  her  anxious  friend,  his  Excellency  was 
pissed  to  declare,  with  an  oath  of  tbe  coarsest  nature,  m 
that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  consigned  to  eternal  " 
perdition,  rather  than  permit  the  vul^r  creature  to  be  of 
their  party. 

An  oath,  new  to  the  ears  of  poor  Fanny  under  her  pater* 
tial  roof,  where  decent  manners,  and  the  necessity  of  good 
example,  utterly  banished  the  odious  habit  of  swearing ; 
abstractedly,  and  iii  itself,  terrified  her ;  but  when  she 
recollected  that  it  came  from  the  lips  of  him,  with  whom 
^fle  was  destined  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life — that  it  was 
ottered  to  strengthen  a  denial  of  the  first  and  only  favour 
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flhe  bed  ever  asked  of  hon^  and  that  k  was  d^irered  wA 
an  expression  of  countenance  perfectly  infariated,  Imt 
Aovglit?  instantly  reverted  to  tne  mikl  tenderaesft  and 
affectionate  gentleness  of  her  beloved  Webted  ;  bet  nmd 
was  in  a  moment  filled  with  anticipations  of  the  meet  Inr- 
lid  natore,  and  she  saw  nothing  before  her  but  distres 
«nd  misery :  of  course  ^le  proceeded  to  acquaint  MisB 
Ewebright  with  Sir  Frederidc's  determination ;  but  sk 
was  even  then  too  much  alive  to  her  daty,  to  betray  tht 
needless  violence  of  her  hasband,  or  the  manner  in  whidi 
be  had  fulminated  his  pleasure,  or  rather  bis  displeastier, 
Apon  the  important  subject,  to  her  tetttpoiafy  fnend. 
Her  bridemaid  riveted  an  inquisitive  look  upon  her 
pale  countenance ;  she  saw  her  eyes  damp,  and  li^r  lip 
quivering ;  and  declared  in  a  tone  of  decision  eqnallf 
strong,  and  in  language  nearly  as  elegant  as  that  of 
Sir  Frederick's,  that  he  was  a  *^  horrid  old  monster  f 
hoping  to  receive  from  the  said  horrid  old  monger's  bride 
something  like  encouragement,  in  the  censure  she  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  hhn;  but  no — Fanny  mer^ 
replied,  that  much  as  she  lamented  the  disappointmeat 
of  her  friend,  she  of  course  was  bound  to  obey  her  hwh 
band. 

"  Obey!"  said  Miss  EwebrighL  '*  Oh !  Fanny,  Fsmay 
why  didn't  you  run  away  with  Welsted  ?  If  I  had  known 
you  intimately ; — if  / ** 

«*  Stay,"  said  Lady  Brashleigh.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  en- 
treat you  not  to  utter  another  word  upon  past  occurreneei. 
I  tremble  to  think  how  I  must  have  subjected  mytdf  to 
observation,  since  even  my  ordinary  acquaintance  sectt  to 
have  made  it  a  business  to  examine  and  comment  npon 
my  cooduct.  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart,  that  yon  shcmki 
have  been  provoked  to  say  what  you  have  just  said ;  it 
conveys  unintentionally  the  bitterest  reproach  to  me,  and 
I  leave  mr  home,  the  most  unhappy  of  human  beings,, 
conscious  how  frivolous  and  unworthy  my  behaviowr  most 
appear.  Oh!  if  you  knew  my  heart,."  continued  Lady 
Brashleigh ;  '*  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  acquit  me  of 
lolly  or  mconsktency : — it  is  now  decided,  and  the  line  is 
^or  ever  drawn.    I  loiow  my  dmty,  and  pained  as  my  besrt 
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is  at  this  moment,  I  will  perform  it  punctually,  faithfully, 
and  honourably/^ 

**  Lady  Brashieigh,  Ma'am,  where,  in  the  name  of  won* 
der^  have  you  got  to  V  exclaimed  the  General,  in  a  loud 
Yoice,  from  the  hall  below, 

"  My  husband  calls,"  said  poor  Fanny  tremblingly,  her 
beautiful  eyes  overflowing  witK  tears. 

"  Lady  Brasbieigh,  Ma'am  I  sayl — where  the  devil  is 
^e'f'  again  resounded  in  the  same  tone.  Luckily  his 
Excellency  did  not  enter  the  apartmeut,  or  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  a  ^cene :  he  proceeded  towards  the 
library,  whither  Fanny,  having  kissed  her  fair  friend  j  dried 
her  own  tears,  and  in  some  degree  composed  her  feelings, 
followed  him.  He  stood  talking  with  her  father,  evi- 
dently out  of  humour,  and  when  he  saw  her,  he  re-* 
poached  her  witli  her  childish  delay,  and  unoecessary  tar- 
^^ess. 

^p  **  Come,  Ma'am/'  said  his  Excellency,  ''  if  you  aie 
ready  I  am ;  the  horses  have  been  waiting  these  two  hourtj 
and  punctuality  is  the  soul  of  my  existence, — without  it, 
a  soldier  would  be  ruined  :  and  so,  good  b*ye,  Doctor— *- 
good  b'ye,  Mrs,  Rodney!" 

"  Good  b'ye.  Sir  Frederick,'*  said  the  old  lady ;  **  take 
care  of  her »  Sir  Frederick ;  she  s  a  good  girl,  and  only 
wants  kind  treatment  to  be  every  thing  you  wish — Fm  sure 
I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  make  either  of  you  uncom- 
fortable. To  be  sure,  the  voyage  is  dangerous  and  long, 
and  the  climate  you  are  going  to,  is  very  bad;  and,  yon 
know,  she  is  rather  delicate,  and  you,  you  see.  Sir  Frede^ 
tick,  are  no  chicken  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  never  set 
eyes  on  either  of  you  again,  but        ■*' 

'*  I  dare  say  very  differently,  Ma  am,"  said  Sir  Frede- 
rick, who  was  anxious  to  shorten  the  equivocal  benedic- 
tion of  the  matron* 

"  I  augur  much  brighter  things T'  exclaimed  Rodney; 
'*  the  bright  beam  of  hope,  beautiful  in  its  radiance,  and 

•ever  springing  in  the  ardent  imagination " 
>    ** Have  you  got  your  cloak.   Ma'am,"  said  the 
General  to  his  bride,  turning  away  from  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  just  pitched  his  voice  to  the  true  poetical  twang, 
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and  was  evidently  about  to  commence  a  lectore  upon  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation,  which,  as  the  subject  has  alreadj 
been  worked  threadbare,  by  all  sorts  of  writers  in  all  ages, 
and  as  all  to  be  said  upon  it  is  contained  in  the  seven  woids 
of  the  pithy  proverb,  which  tells  that  "  While  there  b 
life  there  is  hope,"  His  Excellency  2iad  not  the  smallest 
curiosity  to  hear. 

This  was  the  first  moment  since  the  connexion  had  been 
en  trairty  at  which  poor  Rodney  felt  the  full  force  of 
Fanny's  griefs,  or  the  weight  of  his  obligations  to  her.    To 
be  married  to  a  man  who  had  no  taste  for  poetical  imagery, 
who  was  not  alive  to  the  attractive  beauties  of  figure  and 
allegory,  was  indeed  a  misery  which  he  had  never  before 
anticipated  for  his  daughter;   for  while  he  was  only  a 
suitor.  His  Excellency  had  listened  patiently  to  the  imaor 
mex9\AQ  platitudes  of  his  worthy  host,  heard  him  laud  to 
the  skies  the  ''  virid  intellect  and  refreshing  newness  "  of 
half  the  blockheads  in  the  county,  given  the  most  carefal 
attention  to  his  trite  and  everlasting  descriptions  of  the 
"rising  sun  gliding  the  horizon,''  or  "the  setting  sun 
couching  his  radiance  in  the  briny  deep,"  or  "  the  blue 
waves  lashing  with  their  foam,  the  adamantine  rock ;"  or, 
the  "  stHl  lake  reflecting  Heaven's  firmament  in  all  its  glo- 
rious splendour,  while  the  refulgent  moon  throws  her  silv^oy 
beams  on  the  far-spreading  landscape,  and  the  curiing 
smoke,  rising  as  it  were,  pyramidally,  marks  the  lowly  cot, 
beneath  whose  humble  thatch  industry  and  happiness 
dwell  peacefully  and  joyously  together,"  until  the  poet 
raved  of  his  taste,  feeling,  and  judgment ;  indeed  Rod- 
ney's respect  for  listeners  was  as  great  as  that  which  b  felt 
by  the  herd  of  diners-out^  the  only  difference  between 
whom,  and  the  hireling  mountebanks  of  the  common  play- 
houses, is,  that  the  well-dressed  witling  of  the  drawing- 
room  wears  not  the  merry-andrew's  jacket  of  the  theatre, 
and  is  paid  for  his  pleasantry  in  vol  au  vents ^fricandetrnx, 
Silleri  and  Lafitte,  instead  of  receiving  the   wages  of 
tumbling,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Rodney,  although  only  a  provincial  performer,  andy  from 

the  absence  of  dinner-giving  neighbours,  constrained  at  all   i 

'mes  to  be  an  amateur:  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  I 
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could  obtain  Eilence,  and  hear  himself  lecture.  This  partly 
arose  from  conceit^  and  a  desire  for  dictation,  and  partly 
from  habit : — ^to  keep  his  school-room  silent  was  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  and  so  accnstomed  was  he  of  coarie  to  be 
attended  to,  and  "heard  out,"  that  the  abrupt  left-wheel 
of  Sir  Frederick  upoa  the  present  occasion,  absolutely 
astonished  him;  he  stood  with  his  brows  elevatedj  and  his 
eyes  widely  opened,  as  if  in  amazement  lost,  and  had  ac- 
tually proceeded  through  six  words  of  a  beautiful  simile 
between  a  travelling  carriage  and  the  irident  of  NepLone, 
before  he  fully  felt  and  perfectly  understood  the  extent  of 
his  son ^in-^law's  rudeness* 

Thus  it  is,  that  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  amour  propre^ 
cuts  more  deeply  and  keenly  than  graver  assaults  upon 
more  important  points;  thus  it  is,  that  a  personal  reflect 
tion  or  an  injury  done  to  a  raan*s  vanity,  is  ielt  more  se- 
rbusly  than  nn  attack  upon  his  character  or  moraUty. 
'Rodney  of  course  saw  the  disparity  between  his  daughter's 
age  and  that  of  Sir  Frederick  ;  he  had  witnessed  occasional 
indications  of  ill- temper  on  his  part;  he  was  aware  of  the 
devoted  attachment  of  his  child  to  W  els  ted  ;  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  want  of  caution  in  having  suffered  their 
connexion  to  exist  and  contmue  so  long ;  he  was  aware  of 
the  inj  ustice  he  was  doing  to  a  young  man  for  whom  he  had 
always  professed  and  felt  the  warmest  affection ;  he  saw, 
he  knew  that  for  his  sake,  Fanny  was  about  to  sacrifice 
herself;  and  yet,  never  until  this, little  appareat  (but  pro- 
bably unintentional)  neglect  of  Sir  Frederick*s,  did  he  once 
teally  feel  as  he  ought  to  have  felt  with  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage: he  might  have  seen,  nay  he  did  see,  the  absurdity 
of  sach  an  union,  and  all  its  concomitant  discrepancieSj 
yet  none  of  these  were  sufficient  to  work  him  up  to  a  de^ 
cision  whereby  he  might  have  rescued  his  daughter's  hap- 
pbess  and  ensured  his  own ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
such  was  his  emotion  at  the  present  moment,  that  had  the 
same  circumstance  previously  occurred,  and  his  Excel- 
lency been  sufficiently  careless  and  incautious  the  day 
Wore,  to  turn  away  n  the  middle  of  a  simile,  a  fijjure  of 
a  flourish,  1  verily  believe  Eodney  would  at  all  risks  have 
broken  off  the  match.     In  truth  be  was  grievously  annoyed 
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and  greatly  irritated,  at  the  unexpect^  display  of  what  be 
considered  his  Excellency's  bad  taste  and  bad  breeding'. 

The  moment  of  separation  at  length  arrived,  and  wben 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  departed,  it  was  more  like  a 
funeral  than  a  wedding.  Fanny  wept  bitterly  and  loudly ; 
while  her  mother  kept  encouraging  and  consoling  her,  by 
desiring  her  to  *'  look  at  Aer,"  *'  and  see  that  she  was 
married,  and  none  the  worse  for  it,''  in  the  same  manner 
that  Freemasons  argue  with  youngsters,  who,  anxious  for 
initiation,  still  fear  the  requisite  ceremonies ;  for  the  oW 
lady  attributed  all  her  daughter's  agitation  to  alarm  and 
apprehension,  mingled  with  a  seasonable  share  of  natural 
regret  at  parting.  Rodney,  however,  roused  by  the  ab- 
rupt and  brusque  manner  of  Sir  Frederick,  gazed  on  his 
child  with  a  look  of  compassionate  interest  as  he  handed 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  in  the  following  moment  his  large 
unmeaning  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears :  this  was  not 
unnoticed  by  his  Excellency,  who,  not  particularly  partial 
to  weeping  beauties,  male  or  female,  made  it  a  rule  to  set 
down  every  crying  man  for  a  blockhead. 

"  What!  are  you  crying  too,  Doctor ?"  said  his  Excel- 
lency :  **  Ugh!  you  old  fool !"  (this  was  muttered  aside,) 
**  Fm  mighty  sorry,  good  people,  to  see  you  all  so  much 
dejected ; — it  really  grieves  me  to  think  that  I  have  caused 
such  distress  amongst  ye— so  good  bye  t'ye. " 

Saying  which  he  shook  Rodney  by  the  hand,  who  at 
that  moment  would  almost  have  given  his  life  to  recal  the 
events  of  the  past  fortnight,  and  snatch  his  child  from  what 
he  now  saw  pretty  plainly  must  be  a  perpetuity  of  misery. 

Mrs.  Rodney,  who  was  no  poet,  and  whose  vanity  had 
not  been  hurt  by  the  innumerable  cutting  things  which  his 
Excellency  had  said  to  her  during  his  stay,  and  who  was 
not  the  least  conscious  that  she  had  been  his  Excellency's 
constant  butt  in  every  place  to  which  they  had  been  in- 
vited ;  saw  no  difference  in  his  manner,  nor  in  the  merits 
of  the  marriage  tlien,  from  the  view  she  had  always  taken 
of  it ;  and  returned  to  her  guests,  who  were  as  merry  and 
gay  as  good  cheer  and  good  spirits  could  make  them ;  hop- 
ing this  one  would  not  get  cold,  and  that  the  punch  would 
^ot  disagree  with  that  one;   praying  that  the  dancing 
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miglit  not  break  down  the  floor  of  the  school -room ,  and 
that  no  accident  would  happen  to  the  7/oung  couple  on 
their  journey* 

Her  fears  for  them  were  needless.  After  travelling  an 
hour  or  two,  his  Excellency,  who  had  indulged  himself  in 
a  violent  tirade  upon  the  ill-breeding  of  Miss  Ewebright, 
and  in  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  selection  of  such 
a  person  to  accompany  Fanny  to  the  altar,  swore  vehe- 
mently, that  there  was  some  horrid  smell  in  the  carriage — 
something  unbearable  i  what  it  was  he  could  not  conceive ; 
— but  he  mnet  discover  the  cause  of  the  incouvenience* 

The  carriage  was  stopped,  the  servants  were  summoned  ; 
— it  appeared  that  the  odour  which  so  disgusted  his  Ex- 
cellency, arose  from  a  basket  of  sandwiches  which  poor 
Mrs.  Rodney,  in  the  simple  kindness  of  her  "  virid  mind," 
had  with  her  own  hands  stowed  away  in  one  of  the  pockets, 
deposited  in  a  small  basket,  and  covered  with  a  nice  clean 
damask  napkin.  The  moment  the  objectionable  packet 
was  discovered,  his  Excellency  desired  to  know  who  had 
presumed  to  load  his  carriage  with  such  iilth  as  that. 

**  Mrs.  Rodney,  Sir  Frederick /*  said  his  man,  **  put 
them  into  the  carriage  herself/* 

"  Then  throw  them  away,  Sir,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  **  I'll 
have  no  such  stuff  here.  Why,  Ma'am/'  said  the  bride- 
groom, while  the  servant  was  yet  standing  at  the  carriage 
door,  **  your  poor  old  mother  must  have  a  very  odd  notion 
of  modern  travelUng,  Ma  am; — throw  thera  away,  d'ye 
hear.  Sir.'' 

^*  Yes  J  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man  ;  and  knowing  his 
master's  temper  and  character  bttterthan  her  ladyship  did, 
immediately  scattered  forth  the  carei'ully  selected  viands 
by  the  road-side, 

''There,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  shut  the  carriage,  Sir; 
some  passing  beggar  will  be  glad  enough  of  them,  I  dare 
say — shut  the  carriage/* 

"  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man,  and  bang  went  the 
well  muffled  door ;  up  jumped  the  servant,  and  away  rolled 
the  barouche. 
8ir  Frederick  did  not  even  turn  towards  bid  bride  ;  but 
2  u2 
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tfarowmg  himself  back  ftgainst  llie  cushioB,  exclained  m  t 
tooe  of  subdued  phrensy,  *'  Infernal  greasy  filtii !'' 

A  fly,  or  a  feather,  or  a  fan,  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
hottest  quarrel ;  and  although  a  bad^et  of  sandwiches  be 
so  romantic  object  whereon  to  ground  the  bitterest  feelingi 
of  regret  and  sorrow;  true  it  is,  that  this  discussion  about 
e  jpahry  collection  of  eatables,  was  at  once  the  oause  and 
enect  of  innumerable  sorrows  and  disappointments. 

That  it  was  the  cause  of  sorrow,  who  can  doubt  ? — Poor 
Panny  beheld  in  silence  and  with  an  aching  heart,  tkt 
kind,  yet  homely  attentions  of  her  poor  fond  mother  re- 
jecteid  with  disgust  and  contempt  by  her  husband ;  and 
she  that  tried  to  do  her  best  to  please  and  comfort  those 
she  loved,  held  up  as  an  object  of  ridicule  to  her  daugh* 
ter's  servants,  in  their  mistress's  presence ; — ^to  a  simple 
unsophisticated  girl,  this  must  surely  have  been  cutting  aiidl 
wounding. 

That  the  discussion  was  the  ^ect  of  disappointment, 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt ;  the  truth  is,  that  Sir  Frede- 
rick had  determined  not  to  leave  Europe  unmarried,  and 
having  seen  Fanny  once  or  twice,  and  without  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  connexions,  plunged  at  once  so  far  into 
the  engagement,  that  he  could  not,  when  he  found  himself 
grievously  mistaken  in  the  **  sort  of  people,"  to  whom  die 
belooiged,  retrace  his  steps  somewhat  too  rashly  taken  ;  the 
spirit  once  awakened,  the  disposition*  once  excited,  ev*erj 
thing  added  to  his  displeasure  and  disgust;  and  now  that 
he  had  done  what  he  considered  his  duty,  and  fulfilled  his 
-very  foolish  intentions,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  find 
fault,  and  manifest  his  sovereign  contempt  for  all  the  ex- 
ertions which  had  been  used  for  his  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment, amd  by  proving  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  he 
had  made  for  Fanny's  sake^  ensure  her  gratitude,  and 
excite  her  admiration. 

How  all  this  is  to  end,  of  course  I  <»nnot  here  preteei 
to  guess ;  or,  at  all  events,  let  my  readers  know ;  •certain 
It  k,  that  when,  to  use  the  figurative  language  of  oar  fnend 
the  schoolmaster,  ''  night  threw  her  sable  ml  ewer  the 
lovely  isBce  of  nature,''  and  t^  bride  and  bridegnxm  ipere 
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safely  housed  at  Hartford  Bridge,  where  tbe  eccentric 
€knnmander-in-chief  at  Bombay  chose  to  lodge  on  that 
special  occasion,  there  were  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the 
newly- married  pair,  none  of  those  joyous  feelings  which 
lieave  the  bosoms  of  more  ardent  lovers. 
^^  Rodney  retired  to  rest  at  the  academy,  wearied  and  dis- 
Hkesaed  m  body  and  mind  j  while  Welsted,  after  watching- 
the  hours  by  the  coffee-room  clock,  at  the  Bell  and  Crown, 
in  Hoi  born  3  until  eleven,  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  his 
Vedchamber  in  that  inn  ;  and  having  placed  the  letter  and 
portrait  of  the  now  Lady  Brashleigh  beneath  his  pillow, 
laid  himself  down  to  enjoy  the  misery  of  contrasting  hfs 
own  situation,  at  the  moment,  with  that  of  his  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-chief  at  Bombay. 
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Wbat  thotigls  no  gaudy  tttlea  grace  vay  birtli — 

TitlsBi  tlie  serrile  coumer'a  kan  reward, 

Spmetimes  the  pdy  of  virtue,  but  most  oft 

Tile  tire  whicb  greatness  gives  lo  slaves  and  Bycoptants, — 

Yet  Heav^Hj  tbai  made  me  boo  est  jh  made  me  pqiore 

Thao  e  er  a  king  did  when  he  made  a  lord, 

SxiTCii  custom  and  propriety  have  combined  with  fashion 
and  delicacy,  to  require  the  temporary  seclusion  from  so- 
ciety, of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  interesting  situation 
of  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Brashleigb,  I  am  compelled  to 
qutt  the  happy  couple  at  the  door  of  their  selected  domi- 
cile at  Hartford  Bridge,  and  bring  the  readfr  back  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Francis  Welsted,  who  was  doomed,  on 
the  morning  subsequent  to  the  day  on  which  we  revisit 
him^  to  assume  the  divisional  command  at  Mr,  TickleV 
He  rose  from  the  feverish?  fitful  repose,  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  enjoy ;  refreshed  neither  in  body  nor  iro proved 
iu  spirits ;  and,  although  he  was  conscious  that  the  con- 
duct he  had  adopted  during  the  struggle  with  his  feelings 
wus,  without  dispute,  the  mogt  correct  and  honourable. 
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still,  DOW  that  the  evept  was  beyond  recal,  and  he^  assured 
of  the  certainty  of  Fanny's  loss,  he  ootild  not  entirely  sup- 
press the  sigh  of  regret  for  what  was  past.  Nay,  he  even 
reproached  himself  with  needless  timidity  and  delicacy; 
and  read  over  and  over  again  the  "last  words"  of  his 
adored  Fanny,  till  the  blood  thrilled  in  his  veins,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes ;  but  there  is  a  proverb  which  says 
quaintly  enough,  •*  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone." 
And>  although  the  ''  doing"  of  this  marriage  was  the  cer- 
tain "  undoing"  of  his  happiness,  the  knot  was  now  tied, 
the  blow  was  struck,  and  it  was  irrevocable. 

From  Lord  Feversham,  Welsted  had  not  heard  for 
several  days ;  indeed,  not  since  they  parted  in  Grosvenor* 
square ;  for  the  Viscount  had  followed  his  father,  by  his 
Lordship's  desire,  into  the  country,  where  the  Earl,  Ae 
newspapers  said,  was  enjoying  the  sport  of  fishing  with  a 
numerous  party  of  fashionables ;  whereas  I  believe  the  fact 
to  have  been,  that  his  Lordship  was  making  the  amiable  to 
a  select  body  of  free  and  independent  electors,  whose  in- 
terest he  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure,  and  of  whose 
rights  and  immunities  he  intended  hereafter,  that  his  said 
son  Feversham  should  become  the  parliamentary  guardian 
and  representative.  If  I  be  mistaken,  and  it  were  a  fish- 
ing party  after  all,  the  Viscount's  presence  was,  at  all 
events,  considered  necessary  to  the  sport ;  and  accordingly 
he  quitted  town  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  assistance. 
The  consequent  absence  of  his  animated  friend  had  de- 
creased most  palpably  the  social  enjoyments  of  Francis, 
who  found  no  pleasure  in  the  gaieties  which  playhouse 
lobbies  and  smoking  pot-houses  afford  to  the  small  fry  o£ 
clerks  and  apprentices,  who,  in  these  days,  frequent  the 
metropolitan  4)ublic  places  of  amusement,  and  subse- 
quently discuss  the  merits  of  a  player,  or  the  virtues  of  a 
singer,  over  their  pipes  and  potions  of  punch  or  brapdy- 
and- water,  with  as  much  ardour  and  eloquence,  as  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  were  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
society. . 

It  was,  to  say  truth,  not  so  disagreeable  as  might  have 

been  expected  to  Welsted,  to  be  obliged  to  change  the 

'^ene,  and  commence  his  domestication  at  Hackney  on 
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is  particular  day*  In  all  aocieties  there  is  something 
>nh  observing,  some  novelty  of  manner  or  character, 
whence  amusement,  if  not  inslmctbn,  may  be  culled,  and 
the  very  diHerence  which  he  anticipated  in  the  TickJe 
family^  from  any  thing^  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and 
from  the  forcible  contrast  their  circle  must  naturally  afford 
to  scenes  and  characters  recently  most  familiar  to  his  eye, 
he  hoped  to  receive  something  like  consolation,  derivable 
from  a  change  which  it  was,  at  all  eventsi  absolutely  neces- 
sary he  should  make,  and  to  which  ha. trusted  he  should 
soon  become  reconciled. 

Having  defrayed ,  therefore,  his  expenses  at  the  Bell 
and  Crown,  and  having  eaten  his  Ivist  dinner,  and  paid  for 
it  with  his  last  guinea,  my  adventurous  hero,  implicitly 
obeying  the  order  of  his  superior,  removed  himself  and  all 
liis  personal  property  to  the  Flowerpot,  in  Bishopsgaie- 
street,  whence,  after  numerous  delays,  incidental  to  the 
long  journeys  of  short  stages,  he  was  conveyed  in  safety 
to  the  door  of  Mr,  Tickle's  magnificent  seminary,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  found  himself  actually  in  the  presence  of 
that  important  personage  himself,  who  suggested  that  it 
would  be  no  bad  opportunity  for  him  to  present  himself 
to  the  boys  at  prayers,  which  would  be  performed  imme- 
diately  after   their  supper.      Then   Sunday  intervening 
before  any  actual  business  was  to  be  done,  would  afford 
hmi  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  boys' 
names,  persons,  and  different  standings  in  the  academy, 
upon  which  subjects  he  would  be  still  further  enlightened 
by  the  hints  derivable  from  Monsieur  Ronfleur,  the  French 
^^paaster,  and  Mr-  William  Dixon,  the  English  usher;  to 
fwbose  use,  in  common  with  the  Latin  assistant  (Mr.  Fran- 
cis Welsted),  was  appropriated  a  small,  yet  convenient 
apartment,  from  whence  they  were  nocturnally  summoned 
to  supper  in  the  parlour,  a  place  they  were  not  expected 
fco  visit,  without  such  special  iuvitation  :  indeed  it  was  a 
proneiiess  to  violate  this  rigid  regulation,  which  first  ex- 
mted  the  suspicion  and  ire  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  in 
4he  case  of  the  departed  Mr*  Stevens. 

Accordingly,  at  prayers  Frank  made  his  appearance  in 
his  desk,  having  previously  been  introduced  to  his  French 
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and  l^glish  colleagues ;  and  having,  as  mi^ht  be  ex* 
pected,  attracted  the  whole  attention  of  the  boys  from  Ihe 
duties  which  they  were  mechanically  perfonnio^ ;  he  te> 
paired  after  the  service,  by  invitation,  to  the  sacred  par- 
lour,  whence,  to  his  surprise  and  admiration,  he  was  coa* 
ducted  by  Mrs*  Tickle  herself,  attended  by  a  bright  shhiiag 
housemaid,  as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  and  as  grave  as  a 
judge;  to  a  neat  apartment,  overlooking  the  gardes, 
cleanly  papered  and  carpeted,  which  the  lady,  with  a  won* 
derful  !^ow  of  urbanity  and  amiability,  informed  him  was 
'*  destined  for  his  dormitory."  Overwhelmed  with  tht 
lundness  of  Madame,  the  young  man  accompanied  her 
on  her  return  to  the  parlour,  where  supper  was  prepared, 
and  the  young  ladies  en  attendant^  who  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  a  display  of  good  breeding,  not  to  take  the  smallest 
notice  of  Welsted,  but  to  remain  in  a  corner,  whu^iing 
and  tittering,  evidently  making  fun  of  somebody,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  which  left  each  individual  of  the  party  in 
doubt  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  the  immediate  and 
special  subject  of  their  mirth. 

The  supper  consisted  of  hot  fish  and  cold  roasted  beef, 
a  huge  dish  of  pickles,  and  another  of  potatoes,  with  an 
immense  fruit-pie.  The  effect  produced  upon  Welsted 
by  the  substantiality  of  the  repast  was  evident  to  Mrs* 
Tickle,  who  assured  him,  that  much  as  there  seemed  upon 
table,  there  was  plenty  of  mouths  to  eat  it,  for  as  they 
dined  at  two,  their  appetites  were  sharp  enough  befoia 
ten,  which,  on  Saturday  night  was  the  hour  appointed  ics 
the  present  meal. 

^  You  can  play  a  good  part  at  the  English  roast  bed; 
can^t  you,  Mounsheer  ?''  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  addressing  her- 
self to  the  French  master. 

"  Play  wid  de  beef,  Madam?*'  said  Ronfleur;  "  I  no 
play,  I  eat ;  ha,  ha !  I  declare — I  like  rosbif — eh  V 

"  Yes,  Mounsheer,"  said  Mr.  Dixon,  "  we  know  you 
do.  Sir." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  work  double  tides  sometimes, 
Mounsheer,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house ;  **  for  you  see, 
Mr.  Welsted,  Mounsheer  is  a  papist,  and  they  fast  more 
^an  we  do." 
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Hf'  YeB,  Ma'anij'*  said  Welated;  who  thought  the  kdy*s 
S&rLoer  of  alluding  to  the  French  gentleman's  religioii 
somewhat  abrupt, 

**  Fastj  indeed  !*'  said  Tickle,  "  and  pretty  fasting  it  ia 
too-  Why,' Mounsheetj  don't  mind  a  cod's  head  and 
slaoulders  and  potatoes,  with  oyster  sauce  aod  a  few  pan* 
cakes,  and  an  omelette  into  the  bargain,  by  way  of  starva* 
lion,  besides  soup  maigre,  like  what  our  boys  get  on  high 
days  and  holidays^  and  a  di^h  of  maccaroni  to  wind  up 
with.  Come,  never  mind,  let  US  sit  down;  this  is  no  fast, 
—is  it,  M  ounsheer  V* 

*'  No, — I  declarej''  said  Ronfleur,  "  we  no  fast — ha, 
lial  plente  to-day, — I  declare/' 

In  a  few  moments  Welsted  ascertained  that  the  poor 
French mau  was  the  butt  of  the  family,  and  the  good-na- 
tured simplicity  with  which  he  displayed  his  gallantry  to- 
wards the  young  ladies,  znd  the  manner  in  which  they 
xeceived  it,  excited  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  an  old  man 
in  a  strange  country,  compelled  to  labour  in  the  decline 
of  life  for  his  bread,  and  to  earn  hia  pittance  mixed  ivith 
scorn  and  ridicule.     But  his  pity  was  wasted  ;  vive  la 
bagatelle  was  the  motto  of  Monsieur  Ron  Hour,  and  he 
saw  not,  or  if  he  saw,  felt  not, the  irksomeness  of  his  situa- 
tion, or  the  degradations  to  which  he  was  forced  to  submit- 
*'  Come,  Mounsheer,*'  said  Miss  Tickle,  as  they  were 
preparing  to  seat  themselves,  "  come  here,  and  sit  next 
me ;''  and  she  said  tliis  pointedly,  and  illustrated  by  action, 
in  order  to  express  her  horror  at  the  idea  of  getting  next 
the  new  usher.     Harriet  sat  on  the  opposite  side  next  her 
mother,  and  next  to  her  the  smirking  Dixon  ^  whose  hair 
was  extremely  well  powdered,  to  do  honour  to  the  festive 
board:  while  the  contrast,  its  snowy  whiteness  afforded  to 
iiis  dingy  neckcloth,  was  decidedly  disadvantageous  to 
the  effect  of  the  drapery* 

N''  What  will  you  have,  girls  V*  said  Mrs,  Tickle. 
"I'll  have  some  fish.  Ma,  please,"  said  the  elder* 
"  And  1,"  said  the  younger,  "  will  have  some  of  the  beef, 
Pa;  where  it*s  most  underdonej  please,  and  a  pickled 
onion  or  two,  please,  Pa." 
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**  To  be  sure,  my  dear/'  said  Tickle,  who  was  as  teadei 
as  a  dove  of  his  own  progeny. 

"  Mr.  Welsted,  what  will  you  take  V  said  Mrs.  TickK 
— "  you  are  the  stranger." 

"I'll  take  a  little  of  this  beef,  ma'am,"  said  Welsted, 
making  up  his  mind  to  do  at  Rome  as  Rome  does. 

''  La !  Ma,"  said  Miss  Tickle,  in  a  sentimental  tone, 
with  a  large  flake  of  fish  upon  the  point  of  her  knife,  '<  I 
wonder  where  poor  Mr.  Stevens  is  now  :^— don't  we  mm 
him?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Tickle,  "  I  dare  say  he's  home  before  this, 
my  dear." 

"Poor  Stiffens,"  said  Ronfleur;  "I  declare — I  like 
Stiffens ;  he  plaisant,  good,  gentil  man.     I  sorry  he  go." 

"  La !  so  we  all  are,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle. 

*'  Ah  !"  said  her  elder  daughter,  helping  herself  to  some 
thick  melted  butter. 

"You  saw  him  here,  Mr.  Welsted,"  said  Tickle,  "  the 
day  you  dined  with  us :  he  was  your  predecessor." 

Welsted  assented :  and  forthwith  a  whisper,  sent  across 
the  table  to  her  sister,  by  the  elder  Miss,  produced  an  ex- 
clamation from  the  younger,  of,  '*  Oh,  la !"  and  a  subse- 
quent horse-laugh. 

"  Be  quiet,  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle ;  "  he'll  hear  you 
presently :"  -which,  if  Hcy  meant  Welsted,  he  certainly  did, 
and  noticed  at  the  same  moment  that  the  younger  Miss 
Tickle.had  not  the  faculty  of  aspirating  the  H  :  a  calamity 
producible  at  times  of  very  comical  results. 

^*  Stiffens,"  said  Ronfleur,  who  was  eating  salad,  and 
who  seemed  determined  to  recur  to  his  favourite  subjeci» 
**  Stiffens,  he  draw  very  well :  I  declare— eh  ?  his  draw- 
ings were  superbe.  Sir,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tickle,  "  he  had  a  great  genius  that 
way." 

"  Ah !"  sighed  Miss  Tickle  again  involuntarily. 

**  What's  the  matter,  dear?"  said  her  father. 

"  Nothing,  Pa,"  said  she,  sighing  more  deeply. — "  A 
glass  of  ale,  Sally,  if  you  please." 

These  words,  addressed  to  the  monumental  maiden  be« 
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^re  mentioned,  produced  a  foamiO|^  tumbler  full  of  '*  heavy 

wet,*'  which  the  delicate  and  despahing  damsel  easily 

i^spatched. 

^^**^  Some  hale  for  me,  Sarah,"  said  her  youo^er  sister. 

^•*  Yes,  Miss." 

**  What  beer  do  you  take,  Welsted  V  said  Ticklep  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  familiarity  and  patronage. 

*'  I'll  take  some  ale,  Sir,"  mechanicaSly  answered  the 
y  otiog  man  ;  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  receive  some, 
vrhich  the  maid  was  handing  about ;  his  ears  were  saluted 
^with  another  whisper  across  the  table,  from  Miss  Tickle  to 
her  sister, 

^'^  Harriet/*  said  Elizabeth,  "RingS*' 

"  Hay,"  said  Harriet  in  the  same  tone. 

*'  Look,**  said  her  sister  emphatically  ;  directing  with 
lier  eyes,  Harriet's  attention  to  a  ring,  which  Welsted  hap- 
pened to  wear  on  one  of  his  fingers. 

'*  Betsy,  do  be  quiet j'*  said  Mrs.  Tickle.     **  I  desire  you 

*'  Ah,  Madame,"  said  Monsieur  Honfleur,  *'  she  has  so 
much  gaiete,  so  much  very  fine  spirit,  dat  you  no  keep  her 
quiet,  eh?  I  declare/' 

*'  There  are  times  for  all  tilings,  Mounsheer,*'  said 
Tickle  gravely,  who  had  overheard  the  whisper,  and  saw 
too  that  it  had  not  escaped  Welsted.  '*  Won't  you  take 
cheese,  Mr.  Welsted  V 

"  None,  Sir,  thank  you,*'  said  Welisted. 

"  Try  my  radish,  Sare,*'  said  the  Frenchmau  goodna- 
turedly,  during  a  squibbing  conversation »  which  was  carry- 
ing on  between  the  mother  and  daughters  at  the  top  of  the 
table.  '*  My  radish,  I  declare,  is  superbe, — I  keep,** 
continued  he,  bowing  gracefully,  *'  tanks  to  my  excellent 
patron  dere, — a  littie  jardin,  where  1  make  grow  des  epi- 
nards  and  les  onions,  and  de  radish  you  know.  Dey  are 
large,  ha  I  ha  l^but  fine — not  pipi,  nor  olow,  I  declare." 

'*  Y'ouare  very  kind.  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  really  feeling 
obliged  for  the  trifling  attention  of  the  stranger;  and, 
having  out  of  civility  taken,  and  subsequently  bitten,  the 
fiery  produce  of  Monsieur  Ronfleur's  horticultural  pursuits, 
waSj  as  one  of  the  young    ladies  humorously  observed, 
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1)kteii  in  hi»  turn,  by  the  hottest  spechncn  o!  the  v^tsWe 
perhaps  eyer  tasted  by  mortal  man ;  th^  mirth  his  little 
distress  occasioned  was  excessive,  and  nobody  seemed  al 
all  annoyed  at  the  result,  ercept  poor  Ronflenr  himself, 
•who  made  a  thousand  apologies  and  protestations,  that 
the  mishap,  a»  far  as  he  was  concerned,  wa»  perfectly 
unintentional. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Tickle,  "  Mrs.  T.  I  am  ashamed 
of  your  daughters — they  really  do  not  know  hciw  to  con- 
duct themselves." 

"  La,  Pa,"  said  Harriet,  '^  we  only  laughed  to  see  hov 
ot  the  radish  was." 

"  1  am  afraid, — I  declare,"  sakl  Ronfteur,  "  dat  poor 
Mr.— Mr.— Bedsted  is " 

What,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  shoot  of  laughter 
which  followed  this  blunder  in  my  hero's  name,  was  9C 
long  and  so  loud,  that  Miss,  who  was  at  the  moment  coi- 
eluding  her  light  evening  repast,  with  the  ripe  part  of  a 
huge  Cheshire  cheese,  having  unfortunately  overfilled  her 
mouth  just  previously  to  its  occurrence,  was  seized  with  a 
choking  fit  of  coughing,  and  wad  led  out  of  the  room  is  i 
sort  of  semi-convulsion,  by  her  affectionate  sister,  her 
mother,  and  father. 

A  general  feeling  of  alarm  was  expressed,  whic^,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  allayed  by  an  assurance  on  the  paft 
of  Mrs.  Tickle,  who  returned  for  some  water,  that  Betsy 
would  soon  be  better ;  for  which  assurance  she  gave  most 
efficient  reasons,  not  necessary  here  to  repeat,  and  which 
to  Welsted's  ear,  even  with  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Rodocy, . 
Heemt^.  at  the  moment  almost  superfluous. 

That  poor  Francis  was  now  doomed  for  ever  to  be  called 
by  the  name  innocently  appropriated  to  him  by  Monsievr 
Ronfleur,  must  be  pretty  evident  to  my  readers ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  experience  of  the  past  hour  was 
not  very  likely  to  reconcile  a  mind  agitated  as  his  was,  to 
the  prospect  before  him. 

It  was  quite  amusing  to  see  (and  perfectly  charac' 
teristic)  the  anxiety  of  Ronfleur  to  obliterate,  by  every 
possible  civility  and  attention  towards  Welsted,  any  im- 
pression of  rudeness  which  the  mistake  in  hb  name  migiit 
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have  conyeyed ;  and  wliile  the  young  lady  was  getting 
better  IB  another  room,  he  did  not  resume  his  seat  (for  all 
tbe  party  had  risen  in  alann),  but  came  over  to  Welsted 
^wbose  manner  soon  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  \x\  tbe 
slightest  degree  offended),  and  assailed  hini  with  offers  of 
siiufiT;  and  half- whispered  observations  in  praise  of  the 
faniily^  which,  during  their  absence  he  thought  lie  mighty 
^Tantageously  to  all  partieSy  tbrow  in. 

Very  fine  young  woman.  Miss  Tickle/*  said  he^ 
>od  head — clever — I  declare— quick — piquant e^  jq\i 
low^eh? — draws,  eh  ?  sings^  and  pinches; — obj  I  de- 
ire,  Ma^raselle  pinches  beaudfuJ." 
**  Yce,"  said  Welsted,  wrongly  imagiaing  his  French 
friend  to  allude  to  some  of  the  young  lady's  little  en- 
dearing ways,  instead  of  b imply,  with  the  French  idiooig 
recommending  her  performance  on  the  harp* 

*'  And  Miss  Harriet   is  an  uncommon  nice  girl,  Sir, 
when  you  come  to  know  her/'  said  Dixon ;  **  of  the  two, 
'^e's  the  most  lively^" 

Ah!"  said  Ronfleur,   "Ma*mselle  Bet&e — you  know 

t — I  tell  some  other  time,  Mr.  Bed psha  I   Well 

ih  ?  tel!  me,  eh  ?— Welsted,  eh?'' 
'*  Welsted/'  said  Francis. 

"  Welsted  ?  1  assure  you.  Mister  Welsted,  I  never  shall 
be  guilty  to  forget  him  no  more.'' 

At  this  juncture  the  family  group  returned  to  their 
places,  and  supper  being  removed ^  a  plated  stand  of 
bottles,  jugs  of  hot  and  cold  water,  sugar^  and  glasses  in 
abundance,  made  their  appearance, 

"  Now,  Welsted/*  said  Tickle,  who  was  in  truth  an- 
noyed at  the  rudeness  of  his  girls,  and  had  taken  the 
opportanity  of  leaving  the  room  to  express  bis  disap- 
probation of  it, — ''  what  mixture  do  you  take  V^ 

**  I— seldom "  said  Welsted. 

"  Let  Harriet  mtK  you  some  hollands  and  water ;  you'E 
find  it  excellent/'  said  Tickle. 
*^  If  you  please/'  answered  Welsted, 
**01iands?      Mr.  Welsted/*    said    Miss    Harriet,   m- 
qmiringly, 
*^  Thank  you,"  bowed  Wdsted. 
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«<Otorcold,  Sit?" 

**  Cold/'  said  Frank,  merely  because  he  did  not  know 
how  to  repeat  the  word  she  had  just  uttered,  so  as  to 
express  its  real  meaning,  without  practically  correcting 
her  mode  of  pronouncing  it. 

**  fFith  sug«r?*'  continued  Harriet. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Frank. 

'^  You  are  no  friend  to  the  grocer  then,"  said  the  smiling 
girl,  who,  having  been  directed  to  make  the  amiable,  deter- 
mined to  show  off,  in  some  of  the  pleasantries  of  middling 
life, 

"  Ma,  what  will  you  have  V  said  Elizabeth. 

**  ril  take  some  of  the  dark  brown,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Tickle ;  *'  it  a*nt  genteel  for  ladies  to  ask  for  brandy,  you 
know,  Mr.  Welsted  :  he !  he !  he !" 

"  Mounsheer,  what  will  you  have  ?"  said  Tickle. 

**  Water,  Sare,  water,  if  you  please,"  said  Ronfleur, 
*'  with  a  leetil  bit  of  sugar,  if  Miss  Harriet  will  be  so 
kind." 

**  There,  Mounsheer,"  said  Harriet,  pushing  towards 
him  a  bumper  of  the  pure  element,  sweetened  to  his  taste* 

*'  Shall  I  pass  you  a  spoon.  Sir?'*  said  Miss  Tickle  to 
Welsted,  endeavouring,  after  her  younger  sister's  example, 
to  atone  for  her  rudeness  by  overstrained  civility. 

Welsted  bowed,  and  accepted  her  offer. 

"  Now,  Dixon,"  said  .Tickle,  **  you'll  brew  for  your- 
self." 

**  If  you  please,  Sir,"  said  the  grave  arithmetician,  who 
proved  himself  in  the  performance  a  perfect  master  of 
mixed  quantities. 

''  How's  your  throat,  child  ?"  said  Tickle  to  Elizabe^ 

**0h,  quite  well.  Pa,  thank  you,"  said  she;  "  it  was 
only  a  bit  of  the  hard  rind  of  the  cheese  that  stuck." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  T ,  you  will  always  eat  the  rind, 

let  me  say  what  I  will — ^you  never  remember  how  many 
nasty  dirty  hands  it  has  been  through." 

^<  I  suppose  Miss  Elizabeth  feels  Ticklish^*'  said  Dixon, 
who  was  a  punster. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  said  Ronfleur,  with  all  the  simplicity  and 
bonkommie  imaginable : — **  So  many  times  you  say  dat 
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|oke,  every  body  laugh  always,  I  declare — bim  so  g^ood, 
ha!  ha!  ha!" 

**  Any  news  in  tbis  evening's  paper,  Mr.  Dixon  ?"  said 
Tickle  to  his  usherj  who  always  went  to  a  neighbouring 
public-house,  to  glean  intelligence  from  the  Globe, 

^*  I  see  there  is  a  little  change  in  the  ministry,  Sir/'  said 
Dixon, 

**  Can't  be  for  tbe  worse/*  said  Tickle.  *'  What  is 
h  V 

*'    Lord   Farnborough    is  appointed   Postmaster-Ge- 
neral" 
IJL    "  What  V  said  Tickle,  **  he  tbat  was  Rutherford  ?" 
•     "  Yes/'  said  Dixon. 

Frank's  ears  tingled — and  his  heart  palpitated  at  the 
soiind  of  his  kind  friend's  name,  but  he  said  nothing. 

*'  Farnborough !"  said  Mrs,  Tickle,  '*  that  was  them  as 
was  down  at  Worthing,  last  year— don't  you  remember, 
Betsy  ?'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  do/'  said  Miss  Tickle ;  **  it's  them  I^dy 
Rutherfords  that  never  wears  shoes  but  once,  and  dresses 
four  times  every  day," 

"  Tliey  can  afford  it,  my  dear/*  said  Tickle,  *'  so  long 
as  we  pay  taxes  to  support  them/' 

*'  They  are  a  very  onappy  family/'  said  Harriet;  "  I 
don't  believe  e  lives  with  his  wife  at  hall, — at  least  I  saw 
a  long  haccount  of  'em  hin  the  *  Fashionable  Magazine/ 
or  '  Igh  life  hexposed/  and  there  they  give  a  very  onfa- 
vourable  description  of  the  ole  of  'em." 

*'  Unfavourable  I"  said  Tickle,  *'  bow  should  it  be  other- 
wise?— a  parcel  of  lazy,  useless  lords,  living  upon  our 
labour,  like  drones,  and  doing  no  kind  of  good  whatever 
to  the  state." 

'*  I  believe/'  said  Webted,  unable  any  longer  entirely 
to  restrain  his  feelings,  ''  you  are  under  some  mistake 
about  Lord  Farnbo rough's  family." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tickle,   snappishly; 

"  Miss  Bacon,  which  we  knew  at  Worthing,  last  year, 

was  very  intimate  with  a  gentleman  who  was  acquainted 

^Here,  and  was  sometimes  asked  there  to  dinner ;  and  I 
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know  firom  ier  tliat  theie  H«ed  to  be  sadi  pieoes  of  liollc 
in  the  house  between  the  father  and  the  mother,  that  ike 
daughters  were  obliged  vary  <^en  to  that  tkemieiires  up 
in  their  rooms  for  whole  days  togedier/' 

"  That  is  very  surprisiBg/'  said  Welsted, 

^^  And  the  son,  which  is  at  Hoxford/'  said  Harriet;  e 
is  a  reglar  gambler,  and  as  lost  is  heye  sight  with  nttiH^ 
hup  and  drinking.  Miss  Baeon  said  he  nerer  was  sober 
from  morning  till  night ;  besides,  there  was  many  sildto 
about  'em  in  the  papers," 

*'  I  really  think,"  said  Welsted,  gently  and  difiidentlj, 
^'  you  must  be  mistaken ;  I  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  family,  and " 

*'  Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
"  if  you  know  them,  why  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  : — 
come,  girls,  let  us  be  off,  I  did  not  know  we  had  snch 
great  folks  at  table,  lie  I  he!  he!"* 

"  I  may  state,"  said  Welsted  gravely,  "  that  I  do  know 
Ihe  family,  and  know  most  assuredly,  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  it,  the  history  yon  have  heard  is  wholly  ground- 
less." 

"  But,  la,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tickle, "  it's  all  in  the 
Fashionable  Magazine,  all  about  their  lace  veils,  and  the 
poor  woman  and  the  soup,  and  the  windmill,  and  the  one- 
horse  shay,  and  all  the  story  of  the  young  lord  and  Miss 
Biddy  Arlyne,  of  the  Liverpool  thektre." 

"  Come,  come,"  saki  Tickle,  "  I  dare  say  Mr.  Welsted 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about ;  and,  -at  all  events,  yoE 
are  rather  too  young  to  be  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  a 
little  too  noisy  into  the  baigain.  Miss  Betsy." 

^'  It's  the  ot  grog,  Pa,  as  as  got  into  her  ead,"  said  Har«> 
riet,  comically. 

*'  Come,  Mrs.  T.  come,"  said  Tickle  idiarply,  ^  it's  time 
for  us  all  to  go  to  bed.  Dixon  will  you  have  ^  goodne« 
to  light  the  candles?" 

Dixon  did  as  he  was  desured ;  and,  after  a  brief  cere- 
monial at  parting,  the  ladies  retired^  and  by  their  immo- 
derate laughter  in  ^e  hall,  hmdly  piodaimed  thcar  ntlsr 
disbelief  in  Welsted's  knowledge  of  the  Faniborofli|^ 


and  the  con?ictit>n  of  their  own  correctness  as  to  the 
history, 

*'  Those  are  noisy  girls  of  mine,  Sir/'  said  Tickle  to 
Wels ted,  when  ihey  had  left  the  room, 

**  I  am  only  aorry/'  said  Wei s ted,  *'  that  they  should 
have  fotTied  so  erroneous  an  estimate  of  Lord  Farnho- 
rojigh's  family  :  becatise,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest 
injustice  to  an  excellent  and  exemplary  set  of  people; 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  too  plainly  indicates  the  unfor- 
tunate influence  which  the  ignorance,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  panders  to  the  rage  for  scandal,  really  has  over  the 
public  mind." 

Tickle  saw  that  Welsted  was  vexed,  and  appeared 
interested  in  the  dispraise  of  the  noble  lord^  and  therefore, 
with  all  the  inherent  cunning  of  a  vulgar  clamorist, 
shifted  his  ground  from  an  attack  npon  one  particular 
object,  to  a  sweeping  satire  upon  the  whole  Britisti 
Peerage. 

*■  Why,  to  speak  truth/'  said  Tickle,  "  we  are  no  grea 
lord- lovers  in  this  family,  Mr,  Welsted ;  we  owe  them 
nothing,  and  we  neither  look  for  their  tavour  nor  their 
amiles ;  all  my  pupils  are  from  the  truly  respectable  part 
of  society ;  the  happy  mean  ;  which,  in  this  country,  if 
we  were  but  fairly  represented,  and  only  had  our  rights 
would  show  themselves  to  our  own  hoiionr  and  the  ad  mi 
ration  of  the  world  ;  as  'gour  countryman  says,  Moun- 
aheer,  our  nation  is  like  one  porter,  froth  at  the  top,  and 
dregs  at  the  bottom,  but  the  mean — literally,  the  golden 
mean,  contains  the  strength  and  spirit.'* 

*'  My  coDtreman  1"  said  Ronfieur,  somewhat  indig- 
nantly, *'  what  has  my  contreman  to  do.  Sir,  wid  your 
porter  ?" 

"  Voltaire,  Sir/'   said   Ticklej  "  the   immortal   Vol- 

ire." 

Ha,  Voltaire,  oui — I  declare,''  said  Eonfleur,  "  ha  ! 
^a  \  vous  avez  raison, — great  man  dat.  Sir, — great  rogue 

&o;-^dat  is  whai  fault  I  find  with  de  English.'  Monsieur 
C*  Ouelsted  (dat  is  right,  eh?) — yes,""!  declare,  Wel- 
sted, dat  dey  print  too  much,  not  de  truth — ^you  know 
what  I  mean." 

SECOND  SEETM,  2 1 
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'^  Print  too  much,  Moundiear !"  said  Tiddle,  wbo,  six 
months  before,  had  recovered  three  hundred  poQiids 
damages  for  a  libel  on  his  school,  published  in  a  respectable 
literary  magazine.  ''  What  1  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press! 
•—Sir, '  it  is  like  the  air  we  breathe>  if  we  haye  it  not  we 
die.'" 

"  Press !  eh !  yes,"  said  Ronfleur. 

*^  I  don't  think,"  said  Dixon,  sipping  his  half-and-balf, 
^<  that  Mounsheer  knows  what  our  liberty  of  the  press 
means." 

^  Dcm't  I,  Mr.  Dixon  1"  said  Ronfleur;  *<  ha!  ha!  I 
declare — I  suppose  I  don't,  eh  ?" 

«  Why,"  said  Welsted, "  it  is  not  ^actly  understood 
in  France." 

^<  No,  tank  God,"  said  Ronfleur,  '^  it  is  not  known,  I 
declare,  in  ma  belle  contree." 

"  Thank  God,  Mounsheer  ?"  said  Tickle,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ronfleur ;  "  de  liberty  of  de  press  is  de 
liberty  you  always  quarrel  for,  and  which  is  no  ra<N^  nor 
less  than  to  take  poor  devil  men  out  of  dere  house  and 
feunille,  to  fill  your  ships  to  fight,  wether  dey  will  or  no 
--eh?---Hlat  is  your  liberty  of  de  press — and  beautiful 
liberty  he  is  too,  I  declare,— €h  ?" 

'<  1  thought  he  did  not  know,  Sir,"  said  Dixon,  ad* 
dressing  Tickle. 

"  If  he  don't,  Mr.  Dixon,"  said  Tickle,  '*  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  late  to  make  him  understand  it  now." 

Whether  the  Major-domo  intended  this  obserratioD  to 
refer  to  the  period  of  Monsieur  Ronfleur's  life,  or  the  time 
of  night,  I  know  not ;  but  immediately  after  the  observa- 
tion, Dixon  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  finishing  his  grog, 
rose,  exclaiming  with  surfurise,  ^'  Dear  me,  Sk,  'tis  half- 
past  eleven." 

'<  Never  mind,"  said  Tickle,  ^*  it  is  Saturday  night,  Mr. 
Dixon,  all  holiday  atPeckham,  Sir;  it  ccHnes  ^t  onoe 
a-week,  you  know ;  and  besides,  we  have  our  new  officer 
aboard.  Come,  Welsted,  take  another  glass  to  our  better 
acquaintance." 

Welsted,  who  saw  that  the  political  principles  of  hil 
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tmw  commander  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
|XK)r  Rodney,  whose  respect  for  the  aristocracy  was  such, 
that  he  could  never  stand  upright  in  the  presence  of  a 
^eat  mao,  and  iti  wboso  implicit  devotion  to  his  supe- 
riors, Welsted,   at   times,   belieircd  his  own    prejudice 
against  his  betters  had  in  some  degree  its  origin ;  and 
moreover,  being^  anxious,  if  possible,  to  go  to  rest  with  a 
Ijetter  opinion  of  Mr.  Tickle  than  he  had  been  able  to 
form  from  Mr*  Tickle's  self- display,  acceded  to  bis  invi- 
tation to  continue  the  sedertint ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
companions  agaiTi  replenished  their  goblets,  and  Monsieur 
^^onHeur  made  himself  another  jorum  of  eau  Sucre. 
mt  *'  Ha?e  you  been  long  in  this  country?"  said  Welsted, 
^Bd  Monsieur  Rongeur « 

^f  **  Ah  [  oui,  Monsieur,"  said  Ronfleur,  sighing^  and  lay- 
ing his  sntiff-box  emphatically  on  the  table. 

*'  YcB,"  said  Tickle,  *^  Mounsheer's  is  a  hard  case," 
*'  Oui,  he  vary  hard.  Monsieur  Tickle/'  said  the  old 
rti,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes  j  "  but  never  mind 
.'til  of  no  use  to  complain — for  myself  I  care  nothing- 
"len  de  Revolution — you  kuow,  Mr,  Wei — Welsted? 
6, — ^before  your  time.  Sir — when  dat  comCj  I  was  offi- 
cer of  de  king;  my  poor  wife,  Madame  Ronfleur — ah, 
me  I  good,  noble  woman,  God  bless  her  memotie  1 — she 
was  to  meet  me,  from  Paris,  and  fly  with  me  from  my 
chateau ;  but,  ah  I  no,  no,  no  i  dat  was  not  to  be ; — she 
was  killed — yes,  Sir^ — while  1,  who  would  have  died  with 
her,  was  away  ; — and  her  head — mon  Dieu  ! — which  has 
repose  on  dis  bosom, — ah  I    ten  thtiusand  times, — was 
shown  for  triumph  to  de  people.     Ah,  me  I    ah,  inel" 
E-onfleur  paused  for  a  moment,  and  no  one  felt  disposed 
to  break  the  silence,  and  he  resumed.     **  My  poor  boy, 
Henrij    my  one  child,  was  escape;    after  his  mother*E5 
death  I  left  him  safe,  safe,  safe.     I  travel  all  night  to  de 
coast;  when  I  was  gone  teiij — oh,  more  dan  ten  league, 
and  in  de  middle  of  de  night,  1  hear  a  little  faint  cry,  like 
my  poor  child's  voice,     I  say  to  myself,  nonsense  dis, — 
it  cannot  be ;  but  again  I  hear  de  same  :  I  call  postilion  to 
stop, — ^I  look,  and  behind  de  voituret  dere  was  my  poor 
pretty  little  Henri  half  asleep,  but  oh  !  so  he  was  crying, 
2  I  2 
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When  I  go  away  from  my  chateau,  he  follow  me,  mount 
behind  de  berlin,  to  take  part  of  his  fader's  fate ;  nobody 
saw  him,  he  came  wid  me  all  dat  way.  If  I  had  try  to 
bring  him  wid  me  out  of  France,  we  should  both  have 
been  dead :  I  was,  by  compulsion,  forced  to  leave  him  at 
the  neict  poste.  Poor  boy,  poor  boy !  brave  gar9oa  tiiat 
was !  I  never  saw  him  no  more  from  dat  long  day  to 
dis ;  but  oftentime,  in  my  sleep,  I  hear  his  little  cry 
still." 

Ronfleur  again  paused  a  moment,  not  half  so  much 
affected  as  his  new  auditor  I  for  the  story  had  been  often 
told  to  the  others. 

**  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  refreshing  himself  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  "well,  Sir,  I  come  to  dis  contree  sevea- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  from  my  chateau  in  Brittany ; — 
ah !  beautiful  place !  I  declare — ^at  first  I  know  not  what 
to  do;  I  am  here  alone  in  all  de  world, — ^but  I  must  eat; 
I  declare,  eh  ?  dere  was  one  English  Ix)rd  who  give  me  to 
live,  but  it  could  not  last  so  always.  I  was  but  French 
gentleman ;  I  know  little  but  de  tongue  of  ma  contree, 
and  little  use  I  found  all  else  I  did  know ;  till,  at  last,  I 
came  to  take  place  in  de  neighbourhood  of  London,  dere  I 
live  ten,  perhaps  twelve,  year  in  de  one  place. — I  never 
heard  from  my  poor  boy,  never  thought  to  see  ma  belle 
France  no  more.  At  last  your  contree  restore  les  Bour- 
bons, I  return  to  ma  belle  France ; — ha,  ha !  I  declare ! — 
I  go  to  find  my  chateau  in  Brittany— no,  he  is  gone — all 
gone — my  trees  cut  down — my  vines  all  perish — ^my  house 
all  bum — every  thing  lost  to  me, — and  my  poor  child 
dead ; — ah,  dear !  ah,  dear !'' 

"  But  now,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  under  the  present 
regime,  your  restoration  would  be  certain." 

**  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  Sir,"  said  Tickle,  in  a  whisper. 

*'  Ah,  sacre !  sacre !  sacre  !"  said  the  old  man,  striking 
his  forehead  thrice  with  his  hand,  as  he  uttered  the  word^ 
•'*  fool  I  was — I  did  not  know — I  cannot  help  him  now — ^f 
was  receive  at  de  Tuileries — I  was  receive  by  my  King-«- 
T  wore  de  white  cockard — I  put  lilies  to  my  coat,  and  sing 
thiough  de  streets  fo  Paris  '  Vive  Henri  Quatre,'  till  I  was 
a  horse."  , 
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**  Well,"  said  Welsted,  smiling,   "after  such  signal 

irks  of  loyalty,  Sir,  why  return  liither  V* 

"  Ah,mon  Dieu  ;*'  said  Rotifleur,  "  I  was  fill  with  fol* 

lie  and  ambition,  peut-^tre,  fear,  perhaps.  Juste  as  1  was 
fix — I  declare, — eh? — Napoleon  return  to  Paris  i — I  don*t 
talk  of  it  much — I  was  fool,  although  I  to  ugh  t  myself 
wise ; — ^he  offer  me  to  be  Prefet,  you  know, — eh  ? — I  ac- 
cept him — sacre  I — ^den  came  des  Allies.  I  declare^ — Na- 
poleon go — ^I  run  like  divil-man  to  get  to  my  old  home 
again  ; — here  1  come — I  find  Mr,  Tickle,  he  give  me  roof 
to  put  over  my  poor  old  head,  and  now.  Monsieur  Ron- 
geur, very  good  gentleman  j  ha  I  ha ! — I  declare — he  never 
shall  go  to  his  belle  France  no  more," 

'*  That,  Sir,"  said  Tickle  to  Welsted,  with  more  sharp- 
ness than  consideration,  ''is  a  history  of  Blighted  Am- 
bition,'' 

*'  Strange  1"  said  Welsted,  looking  at  the  old  man,  and 
contemplating  his  gray  hairs,  and  drawing  an  imaginary 
paiallel  between  his  relative  conduct  and  condition,  and 
those  of  an  Englishmaii  similarly  circumstanced. 

^'  Never  mind,  Sir,"  said  Ronfleur,  his  face  suddenly 
brightening  from  a  deep  cast  of  pensiveness  into  an  ex- 
pression of  perfect  gaiety,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  my  storie — 
ills  doll,  very  doll,  and  stupid — 1  declare — bad  times,  eh  ? 
mon  brave  Dixon ;  no  good  to  cry ;  I  shall  never  cry  no 
more — non  mes  amis — chantons — chantona-^- 
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'  J'aurai  btentoi  quatre  vingt  ans, 
Je  erol^  qn'^  cet  Age  il  e&l  temps 

D^abandonner  la  vie; 
Je  la  quitterai  sans  regret, 
Gaimeat  j«  f«rai  mon  paqufiC, 
Bon  &ok  U  compagme/* 


And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  verse  (which  he  sang  to  the 
air  of  **  Maris  jaloux  vous  avez  tort"),  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  moving  in  a  sort  of 
dancing  step  towards  the  table,  whereon  the  chamber  can- 
dlesticks were  ranged  ;  selected  one,  and  after  lighting  the 
candle,  shook  hands  with  Mr*  Tickle,  and  "  le  brave 
Dixon '^  (as  he  called  him)j  and  bowing  gracefully  and 
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gafly,  yet  somewhat  grotesquely,  to  Welsted,  slowly 
quitted  the  room,  repeating,  sotto  voce^  **  bon  soar  la 
compagnie." 

But  after  he  had  shut  the  door,  and  nearly  crossed  the 
hall,  they  all  heard  him  sigh  deeply. 

"  That's  a  strange  old  body,"  said  Tickle;  "  isn't  be, 
Mr.  Welsted  ?" 

"  Of  a  happy  disposition.  Sir,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Francis. 

''And  such  a  favourite  with  the  bojrs,"  said  Dizoo, 
''  they'll  do  any  thing  for  Monsieur  Ronfleur ;  he  makes 
little  paper  bim-cages  for  them,  and  plaits  hair  watch- 
chains  and  purses,  and  carves  little  figures — and " 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Dixon,"  interrupted  Tickle,  who  thought 
he  perceived  the  effects  of  the  f'  half-and-half,"  in  the 
fluent  familiarity  of  his  assistant,  "  I  think  we  had  better 
retire,  it  is  just  twelve  o'clock — so  along,  as  Mounsheer 
would  say ; — by  the  way,  you  know  your  room,  Welsted  V* 

"  I  do,  Sh-,"  said  Frank,  **  thanks  to  Mrs.  Tickle's 
kindness."  —  **  To-morrow,"  continued  Tickle,  "  Mr^ 
Dixon"  (he  was  now  speaking  officially  and  magiste- 
™%)>  "  yow  '^^^^  ^  good  enough.  Sir,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Doys  to  church,  al^ough  it  is  not  your  day ;  Mr.  Wel- 
sted will  go  with  tu;  it  is  better  the  boys  should  be  more 
used  to  him,  before  they  are  all  turned  loose  upon  hit 
hands." 

"  Of  course,  Sir,"  said  Dixon,  "  I  will  take  care  of  that, 
Sir." 

"  To-morrow,  Mr,  Welsted,"  continued  Tickle,  "  we 
breakfast  at  half-past  nine;  on  other  days  at  half-past 
eight,  in  the  summer ;  and  so  good  night :"  saying  which, 
he  urbanely  shook  hands  with  his  new  usher,  and  led  the 
way  up  stairs,  Welsted  being  followed  in  the  march  by 
Mr.  William  Dixon,  aforesa^;  who  (such  was  the  tsjeut 
he  possessed  for  satisfying  himself  in  grog-making)  wai 
excessively  well  pleased  that  there  were  ballisters,  by  wind 
he  might  "hoW  on"  during  the  ascent  to  hb  bed- 
chamber^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A  gentTe  wife 
U  stilJ  the  sterling  camfort  of  man's  life  j 
To  fbok  a  tormeni,  but  a  lasting  boon 
Tn  thoae  who^ — wisely  keep  ibe  Hoset  Moom, 


TOUK. 


The  reader,  perhaps,  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  the  blissful  seclusion  to  which  1  so  properly  and 
delicately  consigned  the  new-married  couple  at  Hartford 
Bridge,  was  of  such  brief  duration,  that  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sunday  on  which  Welsted  first  saw  the  morning  dawn 
in  Ticklers  house,  gave  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Lady 
Brashleigh  tlie  important  metropolis  of  our  happy 
Island* 

To  endeavour  to  describe  the  solemn  dulness  of  the 
Saturday  passed  in  the  silent  recesses  of  Mr.  Demezay's 
once  well-tcequeuted  inn,  would  be  vain  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  detail  the  causes  which  led  to  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  his  Excellency's  stay  in  his  **  bower  of  bliss," 
since  the  effect  is  all  that  k  absolutely  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  my  narrative, 

Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  his  Excellency,  after 
breakfast  on  the  Sunday,  having  whistled  and  walked 
about  the  room  for  some  timej  and  after  having  cut  and 
pared,  wkh  the  most  minute  attention  and  scrupulong 
precision  J  every  nail  which  decorated  the  long  yellow 
fingers  of  his  shrivelled  hands,  broke  a  lengthened,  and 
else  perhaps  endless  silence,  by  abruptly  asking  her  Lady- 
ship if  she  wasn't  deucedly  tired  of  the  place. 

What  to  answer  she  did  not  exactly  know,  nor  was  she 
quite  alive  to  the  question j  seeing  that  ber  thoughts  wem 
at  the  moment  occupied  with  subjects  utterly  foreign  to 
the  present  scene,  and  the  principal  character  thereon ; 
her  hesitation,  however,  met  with  one  of  those  gentla 
rebukeSj  to  which  she  found  it  was  light  and  fitting  she 
should  as  speedily  as  possible  accommodate  herself,  anc' 
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sbe  answered^  that  she  was  quite  ready  to  do  whatever  he 


I  hate  that  sort  of  indecision ,  Madam/'  said  Sir  Fie> 
derick ;  ''  in  God's  name  have  an  opinion ;  if  it  agne 
with  mine,  well  and  good,  and  if  it  don't.  Ma'am,  vrkj 
then  it  will,  at  all  events,  give  us  an  oj^rtunity  for  dis> 
cussion." 

'<  Really,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Fanny,  who  finding  tbit 
he  much  admired  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  newly-ac- 
quired title,  less  to  please  Atm,  than  from  a  feeling  of 
acquiescence  in  the  common  uBSige  of  the  family,  con- 
stantly adopted  it  in  speaking  to  him,  "  I  can  have  no 
choice  on  the  subject,  for^  as  I  have  never  seen  Lotidon, 
how  should  I  know  whether  I  shall  prefer  it  to  this  ?" 

**  How  should  you  know.  Ma'am  ?"  said  hia  Excel- 
lency ;  '*  why,  surely,  a  sillier  body  than  you  might  make 
^uch  a  discovery  as  that,  without  working  a  miracle: 
London  is  a  city.  Ma'am,  Hartford  Bridge  is  a  single  hoiMe, 
Ma'am ;  can't  you  give  an  opinion  between  a  country  life 
«nd  a  town  one — ^between  crowded  streets  and  a  solitary 
inn,  eh?" 

**  Whichever  you  prefer,"  said  Fanny,  "  lam  suf^I 
shall  like." 

"  And  pray.  Ma'am,  how  are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked 
Sir  Frederick ;  **  my  taste  mayn't  assimilate  with  yours, 
—I  ask.  Ma'am,  do  you  find  this  dull?" 

What  a  question ! 

«  No— I—" 

**  1  dare  say  you  do,"  said  his  Excellency ;  and  if  fMi 
don't.  Ma'am,  I  do." 

^*  Then  pray  let  us  go  on  to  London,  where  your  friends, 
and  — " 

"  Jfy  friends,  Lady  Brashleigh,"  interrupted  Sir  Fre- 
derick ;  *^  I  would  rather  go  and  tiff  at  Sanger ;  my  mar- 
rying has  ofiended  them  so  confoundedly,  that  I  shaVt 
go  near  them, — I  shall  go  to  some  hotel,  at  all  events,  is 
the  first  instance." 

**  All  I  can  say  is,"  said  Fanny,  smiling,  *^  and  uneoiH' 

•ciously,  yet  somehow  archly,  laying  hold  of  the  lappel  df 

is  Excelfency's  coat,^ "  whatever  you  wish,  I  am  ready  is 
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^p  **  That  is  exactly  what  I  hate.  Ma* am/'  aaid  hU  Excel- 
^^ncy,  withdrawing  himself  from  her  hold,  not  ia  the 
gentlest  or  most  courteous  manner ;  '*  I  hate  implicit 
compliance — I  hate  your  bendiug  twigs  j — ^willows  are 
only  tit  to  make  baskets  of,  Ma'am;— I  like  people  to  have 
opinions  of  their  own,  ebe,  as  1  have  just  said,  one  is 
robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  arpiing; — however.  Ma'am,  for 
once,  I'll  think  for  you — we  will  proceed  to  town  to-day, 
for  i  have  much  10  do j  and  many  preparations  to  make, 
and,  at  all  events,  we  shall  be  liVelier  there  than  here," 
Saying  which,  he  stalked  across  the  room,  and  ringing  the 
bell,  summoned  his  servant  to  his  presence. 

*•  Order  the  carriaf^e  immediately,  with  horses  to  Bag- 
shot  ;  see  the  bills  paid,  and  desire  her  Ladyship's  woman 
to  get  ready  forthwith ;  d*ye  hear,  Sir?'* 
"  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man. 
"  Stay  u  moment.  Sir,"  said  his  Excellency ;    "  Would 
your  Ladyship  like  tiffin  V* 

**  Fanny,  who  knew  enough  of  his  Excellency *s  orien- 
talisms to  underfltand  his  mean  in  er,  was  again  on  the  pomt 
of  leaving  to  his  decision  the  important  point  of  luncheon  ; 
when,  resolved  not  to  irritate  her  sensitive  spouse  in  the 
presence  of  the  servant,  she  answered  decidedly  in  the 
affirm  atiTe. 

**  What,  hungry  again,  Ma*am?*'  said  Sir  Frederick. 
"  Well  then,  Sir,  if  your  Ladyship  wants  tiffin,  order 
some ;  desire  them  to  be  quick  with  it,  d*ye  hear,  Sir  V 
^^  "  Indeed,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Lady  Brashlelgb,  **  I 
Hfen't  wish  for  any  thing,  if — — " 

*'  If  you  don't  wish  for  any  thing,  Ma*am,  in  God's 
aame,  why  d'ye  ask  for  it?'*  exclaimed  his  Excellency, 
^^'  Go,  Sir,  and  do  as  I  order  you*" 
^P  "  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man,  and  vanished. 

Lady  Brashleigh,  during  the  last  pari  of  this  dialogue, 
had  walked  towards  the  window,  and  was  looking  out  at 
the  moment  the  Southampton  Independent  was  changing 
horses.  Sir  Frederick  walked  to  another  window,  and 
saw  two  or  three  gentlemanly  men,  who  had,  it  seemed, 
dismounted  from  the  vehicle,  standing  in  a  group  below ; 
one  of  whom  was  evidently  attracted  by  the  appearance  of 
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Fanny.  Her  tearful  eyes^  however,  were  fixed  uncon- 
sciously on  the  carriage,  and  she  saw  not  the  continued 
gaze  of  the  admiring  stranger.  The  perception  of  fail 
Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  however,  was  con- 
siderably quicker ;  he  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  fion 
die  window  which  he  had  been  occupying,  add  still  Fanny 
remained  where  she  was.  Worlds  would  not  have  con- 
Tinced  a  man  of  his  disposition,  that  she  was  not  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  individual,  smd  gratified  by 
the  look  of  approbation  which  he  had  noticed.  The  t%<er 
was  roused. 

"  Come  from  that  window.  Ma'am,"  said  he,  in  a  toott 
of  grating  discordance ;  ^*  it  is  only  women  of  loose  cha- 
racter and  improper  habits  who  show  themselves  at  win* 
dows,  in  the  civilized  world,  Ma'am." 

Poor  Fanny,  who  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  extent 
of  his  Excellency's  meaning,  obeyed  the  command  as  a 
child  would  obey  a  parent,  and  immediately  quitted  bet 
{^ace. 

**  Was  he  an  acquaintance,  Ma'am  ?"  asked  Sir  Frede- 
rick, see-sawing  himself  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
chair  he  had  just  taken  possession  of;  his  face  exhibiting 
one  of  those  sneers,  which  ere  now  has  paralyzed  a  subd- 
tern,  or  exterminated  a  commissary. 

"Who?"  said  Fanny. 

**  The  beau  in  the  white  hat.  Ma'am,"  answered  Sir 
Frederick. 

*^  I  saw  no  beau,"  said  Lady  Brashleigh,  smiling. 

'^  I  don't  want  to  argue  just  now.  Ma'am,"  answersd 
her  spouse;  "  only  I  beg  you  will  cure  yourself  of  the 
vulgar  habit  of  standing  at  windows." 

Such  was  the  purity  of  poor  Fanny's  intentions,  and 
such  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  that  she  could  not  com- 
prehend why  her  irritable  partner  should  be  so  much 
agitated,  as  she  evidently  saw  he  was,  by  so  unimportant 
an  occurrence.  His  Excellency,  however,  cooling  rapidly, 
when  he  again  saw  a  tear  ready  to  start,  added,  "  Don't 
suppose  I  am  angry,  Ma'am,  I  am  not ;  I  know  you  an 
guileless.  Ma'am,  imd  unworldly,  but  we  are  always  t» 
^^nsider  appearances,  Ma'am,  and  I  don't  wish  to  bt 
aughed  at,  even  in  mistake." 


All  this  was  Greek  to  the  norice  i  and  consideriTig  it 

■w?'as  but  the  third  day  of  their  uuioQ,  perhaps,  the  sub- 

|ect  for  conversation  might  have  been   better    chosen; 

t^eeaiise,  pure  and  irmocetil  as  Fanny  really  was,  she  could 

Tiot  help  consitlering',  and  calculating  in  her  mind,  in  ordef 

to   discover  whence  could  possibly  arise  the  ridicule  to 

-which  her  husband  appeared  so  sensitively  alive ;  what  it 

^ywwLB  he  meant  by  bein^  laughed  at;  and  why  he  was  so 

flesirons  that  she  should  not    be   seen;    few  eyes  had 

glanced  on  her  rriral  charms  save  Wehted's,  and  the  pure 

flattie  which  beamed  in  those,  was  little  likely  to  impart  a 

r  feeling^  other  than  virtue  herself  mi^ht  apprave. 

I        Luckily,  at  this  juncture,  the  luncheon  appeared^ — and 

»  a  profusion  of  eatables  graced  the  board. 

**  Lady  Brashleighj  Ma*am/*  said  his  ExcelleDcy/*  same 
a  cold  lamb  ?  ' 

t        **  None,  I  thank  you/'  said  Fanny,  who  had  forgotten 
l)  tliat  luncheon  was  ordered  by  her  desire ;  and  whose  appe- 
tite was  effectually  satisfied  by  the  asperity  of  her  coni- 
K!   mander- in-chief. 

'*  What  will  you  take^  Ma'am?*'  said  Sir  Frede- 
^   rick. 

lit       ''A  glass  of  wine-and- water  is  all  I  wish  for/'  said 
F«.ntiy. 

**  The  devil  it  is,  Ma*am  1" — the  waiters  who  were  in 
*j   the  room  started, — '*  then  may  I  ask,  why  you  chose  to 
Older  tiffin,  Ma'am  V 

"  I  mean,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Fanny^  endeavouring  to 
^    smile /^  all  I  wish  for^  before  1  eat," 
\i        •*  Eat  i — I  have  no  desire.  Ma'am ,  to  force  your  appe- 
tite," said  he  ;  "  here,  Sir,  take  away  the  tiffin." 
t'    "  The  what,  Sir  Frederick?''  said  the  principal  waiter, 
'*  The  tiffin^  Sir/'  repeated  his  Excellencyj  in  a  voice  of 
jT     thunder* 

ij^  The  waiter  ran  his  eye  over  the  table,  and  touched 
i  mtfj  article  thereupon,  from  a  cold  round  of  beef  down 
p  to  the  salt-spoonSj  looking  inquiringly  at  his  Excellency* 
{^  to  ascertain  what  he  might  possibly  mean  by  tiffin, 
if  "  D'ye  bear  me.  Sir  V  cried  Bir  Frederick  :  still  the 
^     man  stood  and  stared. 
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^^  Sir  Frederick  desires  you  will  remove  the  lundiebii^'* 
said  Lady  Brashleigh. 

-  **  Sir  Frederick  desires  no  such  thing.  Ma'am,"  said 
her  husband ;  *'  I  flatter  myself  that  Sir  Frederick  knows 
^at  he  is  about,  without  taking  lessons  from  your  Lady- 
ship,— I  say,  sirrah,  take  away  the  tiffin." 

"  I  really  beg  pardon,  Sir  Frederick,  but  I  don't 
know " 

"  Don't  know !"  exclaimed  his  Excellency,  in  a  tone 
of  ferocious  contempt,  and  looking  daggers  at  the  un- 
happy varlet,  who  stood  trembling,  and  as  pale  as  death 
before  him ;  then  collecting  and  composing  himself  a 
moment — "  ugh,  I  forgot,  you  never  were  in  India ;  well, 
take  away  these  things,  Sir,  and  get  me  some  chit  paper.** 

The  waiters  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  romantic  astonishment:  the  first,  who  had  under- 
taken to  inquire  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  tiffin,  had 
no  disposition  to  push  his  researches  any  further ;  and  the 
second,  to  whom  the  latter  command  was  specially  ad- 
dressed, had  been  so  terrified  by  what  had  occurred,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  quite  prudent  to  begin  his;  he  answered, 
"  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  and  got  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as 
he  could. 

*«  Well,  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  there  you  are, 
-i^t  the  window  again  ?  u^nmy  word  I" 

Poor  Fanny  had  again  repaired  to  the  window,  to  hidie 
those  tell-tale  tears  which  ever  and  anon  would  foil ;  she 
retired  tacitly,  and  sitting  down,  sipped  the  wine-and-water 
which  his  Excellency  had  prepared  for  her. 

'^  I  am  afraid,"  said  her  Ladyship,  *'  the  waiter  did  not 
understand  that  you  wanted  some  note  paper." 

"  So  am  I,  Ma'am,"  said  Sir  Frederick ;  «  but  I  care 
very  little  about  it.  I  would  have  sent  a  chit  over  to  Sir 
Archibald  Gregson,  while  I  was  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, if  they  had  brought  me  the  paper ;  as  it  is,  the  car- 
riage, I  see,  is  coming  round,  and  the  less  time  we  lose  the 
better,  for  I  never  was  more  heartily  sick  of  a  place  in  all 
my  life." 

'  Poor  Fanny  mechanically  rose,  and  was  proceedmg  to 
her  room  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure. 
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^^And  pray,  Ma*am,  where  ia  your   Ladyship  going 
7WV'  said  Sir  Frederick* 

*'To  put  on  my  shawl,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "and  see 
at  my  maid  has  got  every  thing  ready*" 
"See  that  your  maid  haa  got  every  thing  ready  I"  ex- 
claimed  Sir    Frederick;    "that  cannot    be    necessary, 
Ma^am,  if  she  know  her  business  ;  and  if  she  know  it  notj 
she  has  no  business  with  you,  Ma'am;  besides  you  are 
goings — ^ whither?  along  tfie  public  passages  of  a  public 
inn? — Ring  the  bell.  Ma'am,  for  some  of  your  servants, 
and  direct  that  your  woman  may  be  sent  for  ;  how  do  you 
!     know  that  she  is  in  your  apartment  ?  consider  your  cha- 
racter, Ma*am,  and  the  necessity,  as  my  wife,  of  a  deport- 
[     Sient  vastly  different  from  that  which  was  suitable  to  your 
father's  rank  in  society  ;  let  me  never  hear  of  your  coming 
here,  and  going  there,  and  doing  this,  and  doing  the  other, 
without  proper  attendants.  Ma'am,*' 

Lady  Brashleigii  commanded  her  feelings,  and  rang  the 
bell  as  she  was  ordered  to  do, 

When  the  waiter  appeared^  Lady  Brashleigh  did  not 
know  exactly  what  she   ought  to  say,  and  her.  spouse 
thought  proper  to  say  nothing. 
^L     "  Did  you  ring,  my  Lady?**  said  the  man. 
^     "  Yes,'*  said  Lady  Brashleigh,  '*  Sir  Frederick  wants — 

my — that  is '' 

"Sir  Frederick,  Ma*am,'*  said  the  General,  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice  (which,  by  the  way,  closely  resembled  that 
I     of  a  player  of  the  name  of  Cooke,  who,  several  years  since, 
used  to  act  Richard  the  Third,  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sy- 
cophant, at  one  of  the  London  Theatres)^  ''  Sir  Frederick 
wants  nothing.  Ma'am;"  and  then  turning  to  the  waiter, 
said,  **  Ker  Ladyship,  Sir,  desires  to  have  her  womaa  sent 
to  her/' 
"  My  Lady's  maid,  Sir  Frederick  ?"  said  the  waiter* 
**  Maid,  Sir,  if  you  choose!*'  repeated  Sir  Frederick, 
sneeringly.     **  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  setting  me  right* — 
You'll  please  to  do  as  you  are  ordered ^  Sir,  and  make  no 

£and,  sirrah,*'  said  he*  calling  the  man  back, 
tually  gone, — "  be  quick  about  it,  Sir," 
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'^  Yety  Sir  Fiedertck/'  said  the  waiter,  and  again  dis- 
appeared. 

^*  You  should  always  be  prepared^  Ma'am/'  said  his 
Excellency  to  Fanny,  ^^  before  the  mom^it  we  are  star^ 
iog ;-— howcTer,"  added  he,  chucking  h^  under  the  chin, 
with  an  air  of  fondness,  ^^  we  shall  know  each  other  b^ter 
before  we  die.  Ma'am  -.—come — hare  is  your  womaiH-^ 
and  get  yourself  ready.** 

Poor  Fanny,  hardly  knowing  whether  she  lived  or  not, 
and  half  worried  to  ckath,  repaired  to  her  room,  attended 
by  her  maid,  and  shortly  returned,  fully  equipped  for  tbe 
journey. 

^*  Twelve  minutes  and  a  half,  Ma'am,  are  more  thaa  i 
can  allow  for  beautifying;"  said  his  Excellencjy  as  die 
entered  the  room ;  <*  however,  when  we  get  to  London, 
you  will  be  forced  into  activity ;  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
spare  there— come — is  the  woman  ready  ?'' 

**  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Fanny,  "  we  are  quite  ready 
now." 

"  We !  Ma'am,"  cried  his  Excellency,  •*  who  are  we. 
Ma'am  ?  your  maid  and  yourself,  Ma'am— upon  mjf  word, 
an  agreeable  association !  I  desire  you  will  learn  better  to 
appreciate  the  distance  at  which  circumstances  have 
placed  you  from  the  poor  ignorant  creature  who  curls  your 
hair  andjpins  on  your  neck-kerchief ; — We,  Ma'am  I — recol- 
leet  the  station,  which  you  will  be  called  upon  shortly^  to 
fill;— We,  indeed ! — ^poor  girl ! — ^but,  come^  you  mean  no 
harm,  I  dare  say ! — ^Why,  Lady  Brashleigh,  Ma'am,  j(m 
have  been  painting  yourself!" 

Fanny  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  accusation. 

«  I,  Sir  Frederick?"  said  she. 

**  Surely  you  have,"  said  he ;  "  come  hither,  Ma'a»t 
come  to  the  light — umph,  no— it  isn't  paint,"  added  his 
Excellency,  rubbing  her  cheek  at  the  same  moment  with 
his  hand, — ''you  are  fludied.  Ma'am— has  any  thing 
alarmed  you  ?" 

"No,  Sir  Frederick,  I— I—" 

"  Are  you  sure,  Ma'am  ?"  said  he,  "  ^ai^silre  f* 

''  What  should  alarm  me  ?"  asked  his  Lady. 
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'*  I  don't  know  what  ^houid  alarm  you.  Ma'am,"  re- 
plied  he  slowly,  and  half sneeringly ;  **  but  I  do  not  at  all 
approve  of  your  wandering  about  public  inns  by  yourself, 

fa*ani — w  he  re's  your  woman  V^ 
^*  Here  ani  Ij  Sir  Frederick/'  said  the  maid. 
**  Umph  1"  said  bis  Excellency,  "  very  well,  that's 
enougb, — 1  dare  say  1  am  wrong;^  only  see  that  this  is 
amended  another  time  ;  come.  Ma'am,  let  us  be  off,"  Say- 
ixig^  which ^  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  be  offered  his  arm  to 
liis  trembling  bride,  and  descended  the  staircase, 

When  be  reached  the  hall,  he  had  the  particularly  good 
taste  to  inquire  w^hether  the  gentleman  he  bad  seen  stand* 
ing  at  the  door  wearing  a  white  hat,  was  gone  on  towards 
London, 

**  No,  Sir,*'  said  the  landlord,  "  the  gentleman  you 
mean  9  is  staying  here." 

**  Umph/'  said  his  Excellency,  **  thank  yon.  Sir  i— 
come.  Lady  Brashleigb, — step  into  the  carriage,  Ma*am  ; 
— ^I — I — wish  you  good  morning.  Sir  : — staying  here — 
umpli  l'*  Saying  which,  the  amiable  bridegroom  followed 
his  lovely  Fanny  into  the  barouche,  aad  the  door  being 
closed,  **  all  right**  was  given  as  the  signal  for  starting, 
atid  away  they  rolled  towards  the  great  metropolis- 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  ^keich  will  appear  to  many  of 
my  readers  too  coarse,  and  almost  unbke  nature ;  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  young,  ardent,  and  full  of  love  for 
some  bewitching  object  with  whom  they  picture  tlie  nnin" 
term p ted  enjoyment  of  happiness,  whenever  stem  guar- 
dians shall  relent,  obdurate  parents  soften,  rigid  aunts  un-* 
bend,  and  Hymen  bless  their  propitious  loves ;  but  it  is 
really  no  caricature  ;  dominion,  rule,  and  authority  w^ere 
the  idols  of  Sir  Frederick's  heart,  and  now  that  he  had 
married  the  girl  (why  be  hardly  knew,  and  since  their 
union  less  than  ever),  and  she  was  necessarily  subject  to 
his  commands  and  whims ;  the  chief  pleasure  derivable  to 
him  from  the  match  was  to  show  his  power  and  control, 
and  rehearse,  as  it  were,  in  his  domestic  circle,  the  dicta- 
torial conduct,  which  he  intended  to  display  upon  more 
important  occasions  and  a  larger  theatre  in  the  East* 
^m  It  will  be  recollected,  that  I  warned  my  reader  what  to 
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expect  from  Urn ;  if,  as  a  young  man  making  his  way^ia 
the  world,  married  for  love,  and  domesticated  with  a 
charming  creature  of  a  suitable  age,  he  was  remarked  for 
being  morose,  petulant,  and  coarse ;  careless  of  his  Ame- 
lia's charms  at  one  moment,  and  furiously  jealous  of  her, 
at  another ;  raving  about  his  rights  and  privil^;es,  while 
they  were  safe  and  unattacked,  and  bartenng  his  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  interests,  when  he  could  do  so>  for 
personal  advancement ;  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him 
m  after-life,  when  he  had  become  in  turn  the  great  man 
and  commander,  and  when  from  a  sudden  whim,  or  rather 
as  I  believe  a  pique  (taken  at  an  unqualified  refusal  which 
his  offers  had  just  previously  received  in  London),  he  had 
united  himself  to  a  creature  young  enough  to  be  his 
grand-daughter,  of  whom,  judging  by  past  circumstances, 
it  was  clear  he  would  be  continually  suspicious ;  ftoai. 
whose  conversation  he  could  receive  no  gratification ;  since 
she  had  never  been  in  India  (of  which  alone  he  loved  to 
talk),  and  whose  inexperience,  while  it  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  uneasiness  and  irritation  to  Am,  rendered  her 
wholly  unfit  for  the  dignified  station  she  was  destined  to 
fiU ;  his  Excellency  having  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  her  parents ;  whose  names  he  never 
mentioned  without  accompanying  the  words  with  gestures 
indicative  of  dislike,  and  even  disgust  ? 

In  addition  to  these  evident  drawbacks  to  his  perfect 
felicity,  he  felt,  now  that  he  had  completed  the  engage- 
ment which  he  had  rashly  and  intemperately  entered  into, 
the  most  sensitive  alarm  at  her  Lad^^ship's  approaching- 
visit  to  London,  and  a  positive  disinclination  to  introduce 
her  to  his  friends  and  connexions,  all  of  whom  he  knew 
were  quite  ready  to  find  fault,  and  condemn  his  taste  and 
judgment,  even  were  his  bride  perfection  ;  but  who  now*, 
having  some  tenable  ground  for  satire  and  observation, 
would  doubtlessly  open  the  most  furious  batteries  of  ridi- 
cule and  reproach  upon  him  for  having  united  himself  to 
a  girl  whose  mind  was  uncultivated,  and  whose  manners 
were  unformed ;  for  although  Fanny  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful, and  kind  and  tender,  and  versed  in  all  moderate  and 
becoming  accomplishments  for  a  rural  oymph,  she  knew 
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to  ei[!iibit  hei^elf  after  tha  fashion  of  0|>em  girls 
French  dances,  nor  whirl  the  giddy  round  "  in  man^s 

ribrace,"      Of  Italianj  the  sotd-subduing  language  of 
ftve,  she  knew  nothing;  of  chemistry  she  was  hopelessly 

aorant ;  she  had  never  drawn  from  the  antique,  nor  at* 
"tended  lectures  on  natural  philosophy; — and  what  would 
Mrs.  Brashleigh,  his  RKcellency*s  daughter-in-law,  who 
was  deep  blue,  think  of  such  an  ignorant  creatnre  as  this  ? 
and  how  would  Miss  Diana  Chicherly,  and  Miss  Ellen 
D'Anbigny,  his  cousins,  endure  the  society  of  a  creature 
so  ungraceful  and  so  unenhghtened  ? 

The  fear  of  ridiculej  which  keeps  many  men  and  women 
right,  drove  Sir  Frederick  from  his  original  purpose  of 
proceeding  direct j  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  daughter- 
in-law's  residence ;  and  his  thoughts  were  occupied  during 
the  progress  from  Hartford  Bridge  to  Bagshot,  in  consider- 
ing whither,  \f\iei\  he  reached  HounsloWj  he  should  di-* 
rect  the  boys  to  drive. 

Between  Hartford  Bridge  and  Bagshot,  his  Excellency 
spoke  but  few  words  ;  in  passing  through  Blackwater,  he 
desired  her  Ladyship  to  draw  down  the  blind  on  her  side 
of  the  carriage  as  the  sun  glared  in  his  eyes;  the  sun 
was  not  on  that  side  of  the  road,  but  there  were  various 
groups  of  students  belonging  to  the  Military  College, 
whose  youthful  figures  and  animated  countenanceSj  set 
off  to  advantage  by  the  gay  uniform  of  the  establishment, 
appeared  to  his  Exceilencyj  likely  to  produce  unpleasant 
reflections  and  comparisons  in  the  mind  of  his  youthful 
bride. 

Poor  Sir  Frederick  I — little  did  he  think  how  far  from 
Aim,  and  the  straggling  youngsters  of  the  Military  Col- 
lege, were  seated  the  thoughts  of  poor  Fanny.  She 
seemed  to  herself,  since  her  marriagej  to  have  been  in  one 
continued  dream,  and  that  not  of  the  most  agreeable  na- 
ture. Her  eyes  rested  on  passing  or  surrounding  objects, 
but  she  saw  them  not ;  words  rang  in  her  ears,  of  which 
she  scarcely  knew  the  import.  She  leant  back  in  the 
carriage,  pale  and  abstracted,  and ^  as  she  felt  it  was  her 
duty  to  do,  mechanically  obeyed  the  directions  of  her 
husband,  as  she  had  heretofore  obeyed  those  of  her  father ; 
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sbe  felt  for  hitn,  whose  io(/>  she  was,  all  the  Te«^^t  doe 
to  his  age,  mingled  with  the  awe  which  his  coiniQCt  ^t- 
cited  ;  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  external  symp 
toms  of  her  mental  disorder,  but  still  attributed  her  dal- 
ness  and  abstraction  to  the  separation  from  her  femily. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  down  the  hill  into  Bagshot,  he 
Excellency,  after  gazing,  unnoticed  by  Aer,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  her  pale  cheek»  took  Fanny's  hand,  and  in- 
quired if  her  head  ached  ?  The  question  startled  l^r,  and 
the  answer  was  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Don't  cry.  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency,  withdraw- 
ing his  hand  : ''  My  first  wife  was  a  weeper.  Ma'am ;  and 
I  did  hope  to  have  escaped  a  second.  However,  it  seems 
you  are  come  of  a  crying  family.  I  hope  I  shall  see  less 
of  this  hereafter — I  excuse  it  now — it's  natural  perhaps 
— as  for  myself,  I  never  could  cry  at  any  thing,  so  I  can- 
not say  from  experience." 

**  My  head  does  ache  violently,"  said  Fanny ;  who  of 
course  could  not  explain  the  real  source  of  her  sorrow, 
and  therefore  was  compelled  to  be  disingenuous. 

**  I  dare  say.  Ma'am,  you  feel  the  effects  of  the  wine- 
and-water  you  drank,  said  Sir  Frederick ;  "  you  are  not 
used  to  that  sort  of  wine.  Ma'am ;  Madeira  is  stronger 
than  the  currant  wine  of  Somerville  House ;  you  must 
take  care  to 'remember  that,  when  you  get  into  good  so- 
ciety. Ma'am." 

A  reply  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  this  speech,  or 
an  observation  upon  the  ill-natured  allusion  to  the  home- 
made wine  of  the  academy,  Lady  Brashleigh  felt  neither 
strength  nor  inclination  to  make ;  and  therefore  assented 
to  the  remark  with  a  forced  smile. 

The  carriage  reached  the  inn,  fresh  horses  were  hurried 
out,  the  servants  remounted,  and  away  they  went  again. 
As  they  left  Bagshot,  his  Excellency  called  the  atteatioa 
of  his  Lady  to  two  Lodges  near  the  turnpike. 

"  That,  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency, ''  is  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  house ;"  after  saying  which,  he  drew  up  the 
glass  on  his  side,  and  by  no  accident  uttered  another 
syllable,  until  within  a  mile  of  Hounslow. 

''  Are  you  asleep.  Ma'am  ?"  then  said  hk  Excellent 
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**  1^0,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Fanny;  "  biit  I  thought 

^K  **  1  never  sleep  in  a  carriage,  Ma'am/^  replied  Sir  Fre- 
^Bsrick,  '^  and  hate  a  companion  who  doesn't  talk/^ 
^p   '*  1  was  silent,  because  1  was  afraid  of  disturbing  you," 
flteid  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  regard, 

**  Umph  1"  said  his  Excellency;  '*  thinking  of  Miss 
Amelrosa  Ewebright  and  the  academy,  I  fear — no  matter > 
Ma'am — we  can't  command  our  thoughts:" 

"  No/-  said  Fanny  :  what  ahe  thought  at  the  moment 
it  13  impossible  to  guess ;  and  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
proper to  tell,  even  if  1  knew, 

"  I  am  puzzling  myself  whither  to  order  the  boys  to 
drive,"  said  Iris  Excellency;  **  Ibbotson's  is  the  best 
hotel  in  London^  and  extremely  reasonable,  but  they  don't 
take  ladies  ;  Long*s  is  too  noisy  for  us,  and  besides " 

^Here  he  paused, 
"  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  assist  you  in  the  selec- 
n  of  a  residence,"  said  Fanny- 
**  I  should  wonder  if  you  were.  Ma'am/'  said  his  Ex- 
cellency* 

And  at  this  moment,  such  was  poor  Lady  Brash leigh's 
Idea  of  London,  its  accommodations,  and  the  number  of 
its  hotels,  that  her  Ladyship  was  silently  praying  that  his 
fecellency  might  not  select  the  same  place  of  residence 
as  her  dear  Francis.  Unsophisticated  Fanny  I  to  see  his 
Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Bombay,  with  his 
Lady  and  suite,  enumerated  amongst  the  fashionable  ar- 
rifalfl  at  the  Bell  and  Crown,  in  Holborn ! 

At  Hounslow,  his  Exceliency  having  summoned  '^  Mas- 
ter Charlton,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him,  into  the  si- 
nister parlour  of  his  inn,  adorned  with  the  print  of  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone,  and  its  companion,  communed  with  him 
loDg  and  seriously  touching  the  hotel  to  which  he  should 
be  driven. 

I  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  a  personage  so  great 
and  self-willed  as  his  Excellency  Sir  Frederick,  should 
solicit  the  opinion  of  an  innkeeper,  upon  a  point  so  nearly 
alli^  to  his  comfort  and  arrangements  ;  but  he  was  a 
true  ludiauj  and  although  he  had  passed  years  in  active     ^ 
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serrice  on  the  continent,  and  had  residied  m  tvHom  parte 
of  his  own  country  since ;  early  habits  predominated,  and 
he  entered  as  little  into  the  manners  Or  ii^nstoms  of  liome, 
as  Mr.  Charlton  of  the  Grown  Inn  at  Hounslow,  would 
have  entered  into  those  of  Bnssy-Giisserat,  or  Soorage- 
pore.  In  London,  his  Excellency  had  re^ed  but  iittlei 
except  in  the  very  height  of  the  seadon,  and  then  always 
at  Ibbotson's ;  for  in  those  days  the  Indians  had  ndt 
taken  club  lodgings  on  the  first  floor  over  an  upholsterer's 
shop  in  Orosvenor-street ;  nor  had  they  any  particular 
place  of  rendezvous,  ejccept  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel 
in  Vere-street ;  and  therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  min^ 
host  of  the  Crown)  his  Excellency  resolved  on  transporting 
himself  to  Mivart's,  whither  the  boys  were  accordingly 
commanded  to  drive. 

To  a  man  of  different  character  and  disposition  from 
Sir  Frederick,  the  next  stage  would  have  produced  mat- 
ter of  much  interest ;  the  display  iand  explanation  of  the 
approach  to  the  metropolis,  to  one  who,  thongh  new  td 
the  scene,  waA  perfectly  adequate  to  the  enjoyment  of 
receiving  information  upon  points  which,  considering  tte 
locality,  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  connected  with 
persons  moving  on  the  great  theatre  of  life,  and  upon 
which,  as  matta:  of  tact,  if  not  of  good-nature,  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  enlighten  his  bride  as  much  as  possible, 
ought  to  have  given  him  pleasure ;  but  not  a  syllable  did 
his  Excellency  utter  in  the  way  of  conversation,  util 
having  passed  the  turning  to  Isleworth,  Fanny,  attracted 
by  the  light  fantastic  modem  entrance  to  the  grounds  of 
the  venerable  Sion,  ventured  to  ask  what  place  it  was  ?  to 
which  his  Excellency  replied,  that  it  was  Sion  House,  hnt 
that  she  had  better  restrain  her  inclination  for  addn^ 
questions,  which,  if  strangers  were  in  het  society,  would  at 
once  declare  her  neumessy  in  what  he  again  was  pleased 
to  call  the  "  civilized  world." 

In  passing  tow&ards  Kensington,  the  appearance  of  VloU 

land  House,  struck  Fanny  particularly;  it  had  a  vene* 

table  and  even  romantic  air,  and  reminded  her  c^  tiit 

family  place  of  the  Springfields  *,  and  although  she  was 

^norant  of  the  literary  and  poUtical  dassicaiity  of  its 


damp  smelling  apartments^  she  felt  tbat  she  should  like 
¥ery  much  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning;  it,  of  ber 
important  spouse ;  but  she  repressed  the  rising'  ioclina- 
tion,  in  compliance  with  his  former  hint.  As  tyrants 
themselves,  bowever,  cannot  control  looks,  poor  Fanny 
gazed  somewhat  earnestly  on  the  venerable  pile,  and  while 
thus  em  ployed  j  her  husband  observed  her. 
■L  €€  wiiat  are  you  looking  at,  Ma  am  V  said  he< 
^  '*  I  was  looking  at  that  old  house,  Sir  Frederick/'  said 
Fatiny* 

**  Tbat  oldhomt,'*  repeated  his  Excellency,    "  Do  yon 
know  what  house  it  is,  Ma*atnr* 
*'  Not  I,"  said  Fanny, 

'*  Then  what  interest  can  yon  possibly  have  in  looking 
at  It?"  said  Sir  Frederick :  and  if  you  don't  know  the 
name  of  a  place,  why  don't  you  ask^  Ma'am  ?  That  is 
Holland  Hoase,  Ma'am/' 

Fanny,  who  had  never  beard  of  Holland  House,  was 
resolved  to  ask  no  more  about  it;  seeing  that  she  now 
perceived  it  to  be  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  than  even 
^Ae  had  apprehended,  to  meet  tKe  views  or  suit  the  d  is  po- 
sition of  his  Excellency,  who  having  only  half  an  hour 
before,  comTuanded  her  to  abstain  from  interrogatories 
lest  she  should  betray  her  ignorance,  now  chid  her  for  not 
endeavouring  to  cure  her  want  of  knowledge  by  asking 
questions* 

They  passed  through  the  town  of  Kensington,  and  en- 
tered the  Park  •  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  appearance 
of  numerous  horsemen,  and  a  crowd  of  carriages  drawa 
up  opposite  the  gate  of  Kensington  Gardens 3  the  length- 
ened promenade,  and  the  general  gaiety,  attracted  poor 
Lady  Brashleigh,  and  she  roused  herself  from  ber  waking 
dreams  to  gaze  on  the  motley  crowd. 

**  This,  Ma'am,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  is  Hyde  Park, 
the  resort  of  the  gay  and  id(e  on  a  Sunday,  where  you'll 
find  the  peer  and  the  pickpocket  jostling  each  other,  and 
^berej"  added  he,— observing  that  her  Ladyship's  notice 
was  attracted  by  the  splendid  uniforms  of  two  dandy 
lancers,  "  above  all  things,  Ma'am,  ladies  never  lean  out 
of  their  carriages  either  to  show  themselves  or  look  aft 
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Other  people,  except,  indeed,  such  ladies  as  are  in  iSbt 
habit  of  standing  at  windows  when  they  are  at  home^ 
Ma'am." 

Fanny  felt  a  chill  of  dread,  of  something  almost  like 
hopeless  horror,  at  the  prospect  which  presented  itself  of 
future  life,  when  she  heard  this  needless  observation  ;  the 
recurrence  to  the  event  of  the  morning,  proved  that  Us 
Excellency's  rage  was  not  only  brilliant  and  flashy,  at  the 
i^oment  of  its  first  corruscation,  but  that  when  the  bright 
flame  had  subsided,  the  vindictive  feeling  still  lay  smoul- 
dering in  his  heart,  ready  to  blaze  with  the  first  gust  which 
might  unfortunately  chance  to  blow  upon  it. 

She  drew  back  and  resumed  her  former  attitude  in  the 
barouche. 

"  Well,  Ma*am,  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  what  are  you 
hiding. yourself  for  ?  Are  you  ashamed  to  be  seen,  or  are 
you  displeased  with  being  detected  in  such  society  ?  There 
IS  a  meaium.  Ma'am — a  happy  mean,  which  I  trust  your 
Ladyship  will  study  to  attaim ;  it  is  not  because  I  dislike 
the  exposure  of  your  person  like  the  sign  before  a  house 
of  public  entertainment,  that  I  wish  you  to  seclude  your* 
self,  as  if  you  dreaded  to  meet  the  public  eye :  pray,  Lady 
Brashleigh,  once  for  all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  thit 
I  am  much  older  than  you  are." 

Her  Ladyship  needed  no  jogging  on  this  point. 

'^  And  that  with  my  experience,  whatever  I  suggest  is 
for  your  advantage.  When  folks  are  married^  Ma'am, 
their  interests  are  identified:  although  I  may  have  my 
own  respectability  and  comfort  in  view,  in  whatever  coun- 
sel I  give,  neither  comfort  nor  respectability  can  be  sup*- 
ported  or  sustained  by  msy  without  your  participating  m 
both." 

To  this  lecture  Fanny  made  no  reply,  but  obediently 
raising  herself  into  such  an  attitude  as  she  hoped  the 
might  be  suffered  to  maintain  without  offence,  recom* 
menced  her  silent  observations  of  the  beau  monde  from 
Leadenhall  and  Whitechapel,  transplanted  for  the  day  to 
the  promenade  of  Hyde  Park. 

The  only  object  his  Excellency  pointed  out  to  htf 
adyship,  in  their  progress  towards  Brook-street,  and  per- 
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baps  the  only  object  of  which  he  could  give  her  a  true 
description,  was  the  residence  of  his  illustrious  chief;  to 
thfit,  he  pointed  as  the  home  of  hira,  whose  splendid 
deeds  have  placed  our  country  on  the  proudest  eminence 
amongst  the  nations  of  En  rope  ^  and  of  whieh  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  felt  the  most  enthusi*astic 
admiration ;  the  ardour  of  his  sentiments  being  by  no 
tneaos  damped  or  deteriorated  by  the  recollection  that  he 
individually,  and  personally,  owed  his  distinctions,  deco- 
rations, and  command j  to  the  success  of  those  stupendous 
operations  in  which  he  bad,  it  is  true,  borne  a  share^  but 
which  were  so  gloriously  conducted  by  the  immortal  sub- 
ject of  his  praise. 

Fanny  gazed  on  the  edifice  with  an  interest  to  her 
wholly  new  in  its  character;  she  had  read  of  Welukg- 
TON,  and  of  his  triumphs,  and  she  thought  of  him  as  the 
hero  at  the  head  of  thousands,  marching  over  the  £eld  of 
victory,  and  commanding  the  destinies  of  the  world;  but 
to  see  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt,  the  very  room  in 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  then  sitting-,  excited  an  extraordi- 
nary  feeling,  and  seemed  to  mark  more  distinctly  than 
any  thing  which  had  yet  occurred,  the  change  which  had 
so  suddenly  taken  place  in  all  her  views  and  pursuits,  and 
which  brought  her,  as  it  were,  into  immediate  contact 
ivith  those,  of  whom^  in  her  humble  retirement,  she  had 
only  read  or  spoken. 

The  cai'riage,  although  delayed  for  some  time  in  its 
progress  along  the  '*  drive,"  at  length  cleared  Grosvenor 
Gate,  and  rolled  rapidly  through  the  square,  to  the  hotel 
destined  for  their  reception ;  where  in  a  short  time,  they 
were  installed  in  an  admirable  suite  of  apartments,  dinner 
was  ordered,  and  the  h  appy  co  u  p  le  perfe  ctly  domes  tic  ated- 
The  restless  disposition  of  an  Indian,  however,  soon  in- 
duced his  Excellency  "  just  to  walk  to  Ibbotson's,  to  see 
if  there  were  any  letters,  and  perhaps  he  might  call  at 
Mrs.  Brashleigh's  while  he  was  out;  dinner  was  to  be 
ijeady  at  ^even,  but  he  would  be  home  long  before  that, 
— and  away  went  his  Excellency,  having  previously  re- 
oommended  her  Ladyship  to  lie  down  and  repose  herself 
^fter  her  fatigue ;  the  said  recommendation  having  been 
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aooompanied  with  a  **  chaste  salute'^  upon  her  Ladyshq»^ 
dexter  dieek. 

Lady  Brashleigh  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  rested  hersdf 
§0T  an  hour  or  more ;  when,  Sir  Frederick  not  having  re* 
tomed,  she  repaired  to  die  drawing-room,  and  found  that 
it  waa  considerably  past  six  o'clock.  She  seated  herself 
€ttk  a  sofa,  not  danng  to  go  near  the  windows,  one  of 
which  was  thrown  up,  lest  she  should  be  detected  by  Ms 
Excellency  in  the  commission  of  the  heinous  ofieace  of 
looking  into  the  street,  contrary  to  his  Excellency's  spc^ual 
orders. 

Fore%ners  tell  you  that  the  quintessence  of  earthly 
dulness  is  to  be  found  in  a  Sunday  in  London,  where  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  regulations  of  the  p(^ice, 
elose  every  shop  and  place  of  amusement,  and  where  the 
^ver  duties  of  religion  are  not,  as  in  Popish  countnes, 
dismissed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  evening 
devoted  to  gaiety  and  mirth.  To  Fanny,  although  no  fo* 
reigner,  noting  ever  appeared  so  sombre^  the  afternoon 
of  her  debut  in  the  "  civilized  world."  Town  was  getting 
thin,  and  not  many  carriages  were  moving  about;  the 
hour  at  which  she  rose  was  one  at  which  people  are  get« 
ting  home,  first  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  the  mom* 
ing,  and  then  to  prepare  to  dress ;  sounds  she  heard  few, 
and  not  daring  to  look  abroad,  sights  she  saw  none ;  and 
she  remained  communing  with  herself,  and  thinking  over 
the  events  of  the  past  week,  reconsidering  her  letter  to 
Francis,  trying  to  imagine  where  he  was  at  that  moment, 
£mcying,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  near  her,  and  even 
passing  Uurough  the  very  street  in  which  she  was  residing, 
nntil  neariy  half-past  seven. 

Tlie  butler  appeared,  and  inquired  if  the  servants  shouM 
p«t  down  dinner,  or  if  her  Lidyship  expected  Sir  FVe- 
derick.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  while  die 
discussion  was  going  on,  his  Excellency  appeared,  attend* 
ed  by  a  personage  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to  introdnoe 
Lady  Brashleigh  as  early  as  possible.  Her  Ladyship  was 
atarUed  at  the  appearance  of  a  stranger ;  but  when  his 
Excellency  desired  Mr.  Binfield  the  butler  to  have  two 
^itional  covers  laid,  she  was  absolutely  overwhdmed, 


►to  have  to  preside  at  table  with  strangers,  to  make  her 
appearance  without  any  preparation,  and  so  soon  alter 
hex  marriage ; — it  altogether  appeared  as  extraordinary  as 
unfeeling  on  tlie  part  oi"  Lis  Excellency,  to  invite  a  party 
Dn  the  day  of  their  arrivah 
^^  **  Lady  Brash leigh/' said  his  Excellency,  "this  is  Cap- 
^^pn  Macaddle,  Ma'atn  ;— allow  me  to  present  him  to  yotir 
ladyship — he  accompanies  us  to  India  as  one  of  my  aides- 
de-camp,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  fortunate  enough,  Ma'am| 
to  make  himself  acceptable  to  your  Ladyship," 

Fanny,  startled  at  the  kind  and  almost  respectful  tone 
in  which  she  was  addressed  by  her  husband,  curtsied  and 
SEDiled^ — Captain  Mac  addle  bowed  lower  than  ever  Cap- 
tain bowed  before  J  and  then  stepped  backwards  two  or 
^Aree  paces  from  her  Ladyship. 

H^  Scarcely  had  this  ceremony  been  performed,  when  the 
^wrvant  announced  Major  Mima j  and  forthwith  there  en» 
tered  the  apartment  a  small,  freezing  personage,  looking 
like  a  well-preserved  Egyptian  mummy  just  taken  out  of 
its  wrappers  j  who  bowed  profoundly  to  his  Excellency ; 
and  then,  conducted  by  his  Excellency  to  Lady  Brashleigh, 
imderwent  precisely  a  similar  ceremony  to  that  performed 
hf  the  Captain ;  of  whom,  at  this  juncture,  the  Major 
took  no  kind  of  notice  whatever. 

**  This,  Lady  Braahleigb/'  said  his  Excellency,  "  is 
Major  Mims,  Ma'am,  my  military  secretary — a  most 
worthy  person,  I  can  assure  your  Ladyship ;  and  one  who 
has  hfghly  distinguished  himself,  as  I  can  afhrm  from 
personal  knowledge/^ 

JVIajor  Mims  bowed  again,  but  said  nothing. 
**  Bring  dinner.  Sirs,''  said  his  Excellency^  turning  to 
the  servants.  **  My  dear  Lady  Brashleigh,*'  continued  he, 
addressing  her  Ladyship^  "  1  feur  I  have  kept  your  Lady- 
ship waiting ;  but  having  so  little  time  to  remain  here,  I 
was  desirous,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  present  these  gen- 
tlemen to  you,  and  therefore  waited  to  catch  the  Major 
when  he  came  in  to  dress.*' 

**  Your  Excellency  was  extremely  kind,"  said  Mims, 
without  moving  a  muscie  of  his  face;  looking  as  if  he 
were  dead  and  dried,  and  as  if  he  had  rather  been  in  his 
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grave  than  where  he  was..  Captain  Macaddie  had  ^  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Major,  retired  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
second  window,,  where  he  stood  waiting  ta  be  oaUed.  into 
play.  As  for  Fanny,  she  was  overcome  by  wodder  :*— 
the  tenderness  of  manner  assumed  by  her  hurf^and  be- 
fore the  new  comers ;  the  mute  respect  with  which  Chey 
appeared  to  treat  both  him  and  her,  struck  her  still  more 
forcibly ; — ^he  was  not  like  the  same  individoal— ^  seemed 
even  to  wait  her  commands,  and  pause  in  his  proceedings 
for  her  decision. 

Another  thing  attracted  her  attention,  and  very  forcibly 
too;  which  was  the  excessive  ugliness  of  the  two  new  vi- 
siters-^the  one  as  a  hlondin  and  the  other  a  brutuU 
There  never  had,  as  she  thought,  been  seen  in  any  one 
place,  two  such  hideous  persons ;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  been  in  the  room  for  some  time,  that  abe  com- 
prehended whether  they  were  acquainted  with  each  other 
or  not,  for  it  was  not  till  after  Sir  Frederick  approached 
her  Ladyship  with  an  endearing  air  to  inquire  about  her 
bead,  that  the  two  worthies  ventured  to  speak.  When 
his  Excellency  made  that  movement,  they  communed  to* 
gether  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  with  perfect  gravityf 
and  in  the  softest  whispers ;  looking  as  if  they  expected 
every  minute  that  the  world  would  fall  into  pieces. 

Dinner  announced;  Sir  Frederick  offered  his  arm  to 
Lady  Brashleigh,  and  joked,  as  they  passed  along,  upon 
the  old-fashioned  customs  of  men  and  their  wives  ;  and 
Captain  Macaddie  and  Major  Mims  followed,  after  having 
bowed  to  each  other  at  the  door,  for  some  time,  with  infi- 
nite ceremony.  j 

When  they  reached  the  dinner*room,  the  aide-de*ca]&p  i 
and  secretary  were  posted  at  the  head  and  foot  of  die 
table ;  and  Sir  Frederick  sat  on  one  side»  and  her  Ladr* 
ship  on  the  other — a  disposition  offerees  highly  acceptable 
to  Fannvy  who  was  thereby  relieved  of  all  embarrassinfiDi^ 
as  to  domg  the  honours.  Little  did  her  poor  unsopUsti* 
cated  Ladyship  then  imagine  that  the  principal  duties  of 
military  secretaries  and  gallant  aides-de-camp,  consist  ia 
carving  at  dinner,  and  sending  round  the  wine  after  it ! 

**  Lady  Brashleigh,  Ma'am,  some  soup?"  said  his  Ei^ 
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cellency  ;  **  do,  my  dear  girl ;  comcj  it  will  do  you  good  : 
give  her  Ladyship  some  soupj  Major/* 

The  Major,  with  the  most  solemn  air,  did  as  he  was  bid, 
^ftir  Frederick  took  soup — so  did  the  staff, 
^^  '*  What  wines  have  you  there.  Sir  ?"  said  his  Excel ieucy 
to  Einfield  the  butler. 

**  Madeira,  Sir  Frederick, — Hock,  Bariac,  and  Cham-' 
pagne,  Sir  Frederick  I" 

**  Is  the  Champagne  iced,  Sirt" 

k"  Yes,  Sir  Frederick/' 
"  Far  short,"  said  his  Excellency  (whose  moiith   was 

filled  with  soup),  addressing  Major  Mims — **  far  short,  Sir^ 

does  the  ice  of  this  country  fall  of  the  saltpetre  of  our 

Obdars — ice.  Sir,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  saltpetre ; 

but  yon  cannot  cool  wine  in  England,  Sir,  and  that  is  the 

truth  of  it." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  observation,  and  nothing 

Iras  heard  for  some  moments  but  the  noise  which  the  un- 

tivOized  Captain  Macaddle   made   in  eating  his   soup* 

Captain  Macaddle  apparently  was  hurrying  the  operation. 

in  order  to  help  the  fish  under  his  charge.     His  Excellency 

saw  the  dilemma. 

"  Don't  hurry  yourself.  Captain,'*  said  his  Excellency; 

"  all  in  good  time.  Sir.     Major,  a  glass  of  Madeira  after 

your  soup.  Sir  V* 
^^  The  Major  bowed  affirmatively,  but  spake  not« 
^m  "  Your  healthy  8ir,**  said  Sir  Frederick. 
^B  The  Major  bowed  again,  gratefully. 
H(  "  Lady  Brash! eigh,  shall  I  give  you  some  turbot,''  said 
^Daptain  Macaddle,  in  a  half  whisper,  those  beiog  the  first 

words  he  had  uttered. 

'*  Her  Ladyship  don*t  eat  fish.  Sir,"  said  his  Excellency, 

in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  it  was  not  for  an  aide~de- 
Hiamp  to  presume  to  ask  her.  '=  My  love,  you  will  take  a 
H^tty  in  preference,  1  know  : — ^nobody  cau  eat  fish  in  this 

country — they  talk.  Sir,  of  their turbot,  and  their  salmon; 

but  there  is  no  comparison  between  those  and  our  fish  in 

India,  Sir." 
1^     ''  None,  Sir,"  said  Major  Mims,  id  a  whisper. 

Excellency  take  any  ?"  said  Macaddle, 
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«  Not  I,  Sir,"'  replied  Sir  Frederick ;  "  Hi  takfe  a  patty 
—I  cannot  manage  fish  here.'* 

His  Excellency  took  a  patty — so  dki  the  Major — so  did 
the  Captain — and  the  turbot  was  removed  imtoiiched.  In 
the  midst  of  hb  Excellency's  invective  against  fish,  the 
Major  and  Captain  discovered  that  the  patties  were  made 
of  lobster ;  of  course  they  said  nothing. 

^^  A  glass  of  Champagne,  Lady  Brashle^h?"  said  hi$ 

Excellency  gallantly. 
t(  J »> 

^^Oh!  Ma'am,  I  must  not  be  refused,"  said  Sir  Frede* 
xick;  ''give  her  Ladyship  some  Champagne,  Binfield.*^ 

The  XDhampagne  was  poured  out ;  handed  to  tlie  Major 
and  Captain.  Fanny  was  evidently  affected  by  the  in* 
tense  cold ;  so  decidedly  had  they  chilled  it.  Captain 
Macaddle  was  taken  by  surprise;  and  Major  Mims,  whose 
teeth  were  not  of  the  first  order,  was  instantly  afflicted 
with  a  violent  twinge. 

''  How  capital.  Sir,  that  wine  would  be,"  said  his  Excel* 
lency,  "  if  it  had  but  been  cooled  by  an  Obdar !" 

"  It — ^makesa — ^very  great — difference,  Sir,"  said  Major 
Mims,  actually  crying  with  pain. 

The  dinner  then  proceeded  as  mutely  as  it  commenced, 
except  that  Sir  Frederick  occasionally  made  a  kind  oba^- 
ration  to  his  lady,  who  occasionally  made  a  reply.  As  tke 
feast  wore  on,  his  Excellency  entered  upon  a  dissertation, 
touching  the  merits,  or  rather  demerits  of  Port  wine ;  and 
appealed  to  the  military  secretary  for  a  corroboration  of 
his  censure  upon  that  powerful  and  popular  liquor. 

^'  I  think,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  scarce  opening  his  lips, 
and  looking  as  if  the  fate  of  an  empire  depended  on  the 
expression  of  his  opinion ;  *•  one  glass  of  Port,  Sir,  is 
s^eeable  after  cheese." 

"  Cheese !"  exclaimed  his  Excellency,  "  and  who.  Sir, 
in  the  name  of  decency,  ever  eats  cheese  1  the  sight,  the 
smell,  the  knowledge  that  cheese  is  in  the  house,  makes 
me  sick.     What  d*ye  mean,  Sir,  about  *  after  cheese  T  " 

At  this  moment  cheeses  of  sorts  were  paraded. 

**  Lady  Brashleigh,"  said  his  Excellency,  ^  I  presume 
you  don't  eat  cheese,  Ma'am  ?" 
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**  Kot  i;'  said  her  Ladyship. 
**  I  never  eat  cheese,  Sir/'  said  Captain  Macaddle* 
**  I  very  seldom  taste  it^"  said  Major  Mims,  sighing 
deeply. 

**  Jou,  Sir/'  said  his  Excellency,  "  take  it  away  !" 
And  accordingly  the  cheese  disappeared  untonched- 
The  dessert  and  wine  having  heen  put  down,  his  Excel'* 
Jencyj  after  two  or  three  agreeable  comphments  to  his 
lady,  began  to  talk;  and  continued  talking,  while  the 
members  of  his  family  did  little  but  nod  their  heads  in  as- 
Bent  to  what  he  said,  like  Mandarins  on  a  chimney-piece ; 
,    until  his  Excellency  finding  that  Lady  Brashleigh  evinced 
no  disposition  to  move,  kindly  discovered  that  she  looked 
pale,  and  would,  perhaps »  like  to  retire  to  the  drawing- 
room,  *' Whither,*'  said  Sir  Frederick,  ''I  shall  follow 
your  Ladyship  shortly/' 

•  At  this  signal,  away  flew  the  Major  to  the  door,  and  the 
Captain  to  the  bell  i — the  Captain  scrambled  back  and 
picked  up  her  Ladyship's  gloves ; — the  Major  stooped  and 
caught  up  her  Ladyship's  pocket-handkerchief; — his  Ex- 
cellency stood  solemnly  erect  during  the  ceremony^  and 
the  servants  lighted  her  Ladyship  to  the  drawing-room. 
I  As  soon  as  Lady  Brashleigh  had  retired,  hia  Excelleacy 
'  filled  a  large  glass  of  claret,  and  drank  *'  The  ladies  :" 
after  which,  he  leaned  his  head  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  fell  fast  asleep ;  from  which  slumber  he  awoke  after  a 
nap  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  period, 
neither  Mtms  nor  Macaddle  had  spoken  one  single  word, 
or  stirred  one  single  inch  : — the  Major  having  finished  the 
bottle  of  claret  J  which  stood  near  him,  together  with  a 
large  plate  of  wafers ;  the  Captain  having  swallowed  the 
whole  remnant  of  the  dinner-Madeira,  and  a  side-dish  of 
almonds  and  rarsins ;  for  as  neither  of  them  dared  to  move, 
lest  he  should  arouse  the  slumbering  commander,  either 
determined,  like  provident  cattle^  to  feed,  at  least  to  the 
length  of  his  tether. 

"  Captain  Macaddle/'  said  his  Excellency,  stretching 
himself  and  yawning  into  wakefulness, ''  ring  the  bell,  Sir, 
and  see  if  her  Ladyship  has  ordered  coffee." 
Bjk  Captain  Macaddle  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  seirant 
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came,  made  the  inquiry  as  commanded.    The  answ^  in$ 

in  the  negative. 

'*  Take  coffee  to  the  drawing-room.  Sir/'  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick :  and  up  he  rose — ^up  rose  Major  Mims^  aad  up 
rose  Captain  Macaddle. 

'^  ril  take  one  glass  more  of  that  claret,"  said  his 
Excellency. 

''  Cliaret,  Sir !"  repeated  the  Major  in  a  tone  of  disnu^. 

**  Or,  no !  stay — a  glass  of  Madeira,  as  a  JhuUef"  said 
his  Excellency. 

<*  Madeira,  Sir  I''  said  Macaddle,  with  a  look  full  of 
horror. 

"  Where  is  the  wine,  Sir?"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

''  I  believe  it  is  finished.  Sir,"  said  Macaddle. 

"  Umphl"  said  Sir  Frederick.  *<  No  matter.  Sirs;  FH 
trouble  you  for  the  water  then,  if  you  please." 

Saying  which,  his  Excellency  drank  some  of  the  pwe 
element ;  and  without  taking  the  smallest  further  notice 
of  his  staff,  opened  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

After  a  short  debate,  the  unhappy  satellites  agreed  to 
follow  their  great  leader,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
presence  of  Lady  Brashleigh. 

During  the  next  half  hour,  and  durine  the  ceremony  of 
drinking  coffee,  his  Excellency  remained  seated  on  a  soft 
next  his  bride,  paying  her  the  most  marked  and  amiable 
attentions,  while  Mims  and  Macaddle  remained  in  a  distant 
window,  in  the  softest  possible  conversation.  At  length  it 
appeared  to  the  poor  sufferers  that  they  might  possibly  get 
away»  and  therefore  they  began  to  move  gradually  to- 
wards the  door. 

**  Are  you  going,  gentlemen  V  said  his  ExceUc»ey. 

<*  Unless  you  have  any  further  commands,  Sir,  said 
Macaddle. 

**  I  have  none,  to-night,"  said  Sir  Frederick ;  **  but  I 
wish,  Macaddle,  that  to-morrow  morning  early,  you  would 
step  down  to  the  Tower,  and  see  the  Colonel;  and  whfle 
you  are  there,  you  might  just  as  well  go  to  the  LondoK 
Docks,  and  get  a  list  of  those  cases ;  and  then  if  you' wm 
to  come  up  to  the  wharf  of  the  Paddington  cana),  and 
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inquire  about  the  Manchester  boats,  I  think  it  would  be  ^H 

wise*     At  all  events,  don't  forget  to  be  at  Tattersdira  to  ^H 

look  at  the  horses  at  two;  and  then,  as  you  come  back,  ^H 

call  at  the  Horse  Guards  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  1  men-  ^H 

lioned  ;  and  then,  it  will  not  be  out  of  your  way  to  look  ^H 

in  at  Ransom's,  to  see  if  the  money  be  paid  in  i  and  if  jou  ^| 

call  there,  you  can  go  to  the  Quadrant  and  get  us  an  ^H 

opera-box  for  Tuesday/'  ^H 

**  Yes,  Sir  Frederick/'  said  Macaddle.  ^H 

^^  "And  Mima,"  ecu  tinned  his  Excel  iency,  '*  we  really  ^M 

PBtist  find  that  man  to-morrow.  Sir*     Put  yourself  ou  the  ^M 

top  of  a  coach,  Sir,  and  see  about  it ;  there  will  be  no  ^B 

difficulty  whatever  in  Ending  him ;  his  name  is  Smith,  and  ^H 

he  lives  somewhere  in  Buckinghamshire;  ^^<z^lknow;  ^m 

iLOwever,  you  must  contrive  to  be  back  m  London  before  ^M 

dinner;  because,  although  I  sball  not  dine  at  home,  I  may  H 

have  something  for  you  to  do  in  the  evening.  ^M 

•'  Certainly,  Sir,"  saidMims^  bowing,  ^M 
^B  *'  Good  night,  then,"  said  his  Excellency,  ^^^^| 
^H  "  Good  night.  Sir,"  said  the  gentlemen.                       ^^^^^| 

^H  **  Good  night,  Lady  Brashleigli/'  ^^| 

H^  **  Good  night/*  said  her  Ladyship,  kindly  holding  out  ^1 
her  hand,  which  ihe  departing  functionaries  could  not 
well  avoid  taking;  in  short,  her  Ladyship  shook  hands 
with  both  of  them   good*humou redly j  and  they  disap- 
peared. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  upon  them,  when  the 

sweet  placidity  and  amiability  of  his  Excellency's  counte-  ^^ 

nance  suddenly  changed  to  the  most  furious  rage.  ^|| 

**  Are  you  mad.  Ma  am?"  exclaimed  his  Excellencyj  ^M 

"  or  has  the  Champagne  got  into  your  head.  Ma'am  ?"  ^H 

^'  What  have  I  done/*  said  Panny,  "  to  induce  you  to  ^H 

tbitik  either?''  ^ 

t"  Why,  Ma'am,  you  shook  hands  with  those  persons,*' 
d  he. 

''Well?"  m 

*^  Well  t — do  you  consider  who  you  are  now,  and  what  ^M 

you  are  ? — the  lady  of  his  Excellency  the  Command er-i a-  ^M 

chief  at  Bombay  shaking  hands  with  her  husband's  aide-  ^b 
de-camp,  on  a  first  interview  T' 

1  1 
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**  I  really  was  not  aware '* 

<*  Aware!  how  sboald  you  be  aware,  Ma'am?"  cried 
the  commander,  >«  In  your  father's  line  of  life,  Ma'am^ 
his  usher  is  as  good  as  himself,  and  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  allowing  his  wife  or  daughter  to  shake  bands 
with  him ;  but  /stand  in  a  yery  different  position,  Ma'anu 
My  staff  are  drilled  to  know  their  places,  Ma'am;  to  do 
their  duty,  and  put  up  with  every  inconvenience,  even  to 
the  swallowing  of  stale  eggs,  and  eating  the  drumsticks  of 
turkies;  but  there  is  an  end  of  that,  Ma'am,  if  such 
liberties  are  allowed  them  as  you  have  been  pleased  to 
afford  these  gentlemen  to-night." 

i^  I  really "    • 

"  You  really,  Ma'am,have  taken  too  much  Champagne," 
said  his  Excellency;  *'  it  is  a  wine  you  are  not  used  to,  and 
you  should  not  drink  it" 

"  You  pressed  me.  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Fanny. 
«  I >' 

"  Pressed  you !"  cried  he.  "  So  you  allow  a  man  to 
prevail  with  you  if  he  press  you,  Ma'am !  Umph — ^you 
should  have  refused — I  did  not  wish  my  people  to  see 
what  sort,  of  person  you  are ;  nor  did  I  choose  to  lec- 
ture you  upon  the  different  qualities  of  wine  before  my 
servants ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  you  drink  so  muck 
of  it." 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  Fanny ;  "  another  time  { 
shall  know  better :  I — -" 

**  No,  you  won't  know  better.  Ma'am,"  said  Sir  Frede- 
rick ;  ^'  there  are  no  rules  without  exceptions — ikkere  avs 
no  fixed  principles  for  conduct  in  civilized  society. 
Ma'am.  You  will  see  persons  at  my  table  with  whom 
you  must  drink  wine  if  you  are  asked:  there  are  times 
and  seasons  when  one  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  times 
and  seasons  when  another  thing  ought  to  be  done ;  we 
must  consider  our  station  and  dignity.  Ma'am,  or  ebi 
what  do  we  live  for  ?" 

*'  I  am  sure,  Sir  Frederick,  I  had  no  mtentioii ^ 

^'  Intention,  Ma'am  r  said  his  ExceUency,  his  hct 
absolutely  crimson  with  rage;  *'  what  has  intentioii  lo  d0 
with  it  ?  what  difference  does  k  make  to  mt,  whojtiicr  my 
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bun^low  is  burnt  by  a  knave  or  a  fool  ?  my  loss  Is  the 
same." 

*^  I  really  do  not  understand,"  said  Fanny* 
^H  "  I  am  sure  you  don't,  Ma*am,"  interrupted  Sir  Frede- 
^^^k;  "  therefore  I  must  histructyou.  What  must  those 
men  think  *  where  must  they  imagine  you  to  have  been 
bred ;  whence  to  have  come  ;  how  to  have  been  educated  ? 
but  1  am  not  angry.  Ma'am,  I  am  only  vexed  and  morti- 
fied— ^yoa  must  be  more  cautious  for  the  future." 

A  short  calm  succeeded  this  storm,  and  Fanny  was  by 
this  time  sufficiently  aware  of  his  ExcellencVs  disposi- 
tion, to  know  that  an  escape  would  best  be  effected 
during  a  lull ;  she  therefore  expressed  her  desire  to  go  to 
rest. 

"  Certainly,  Ma'am,  by  all  means,"  said  his  Excel- 
lency ;  **  I  quite  forgot  you  had  been  travellingj  Ma'am, 
I  conclude  you  will  wish  to  write  to  your  family  to-mor- 
row :  if  you  get  your  letters  ready  early  in  the  day^  I  wiU 
see  and  get  them  franked." 

- '  Her  Ladyship's  woman.  Sir/'  said  his  Excellency  to 
the  servant  who  answered  the  belL 

**  I  have  much  writing  to  get  through  myself/'  conti- 
nued his  Excellency  to  his  bride,  **  and  shall  not  get  to 
bed  for  some  time;  however,  go  you^  and  I  have  no 
doubt  sleep  will  set  you  all  to  rights;  and  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  I  may  present  you  to  my  daughter-in-law/* 

''  1  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance," said  Fanny,  with  something  more  like  firmness  of 
manner  than  was  usual  in  her  deportment;  as  if  she 
felt,  considering  their  relative  positions,  that  if  her  dig- 
nity Wf?r(?  to  be  maintained,  it  ought  to  be  maintained 
towards  her  husband's  relations,  as  well  as  towards  his 
dependents. 

Her  Ladyship's  maid  having  arrived,  her  Ladyship  re- 
tired ;  and  his  £)tcellency,  having  called  for  the  undigni- 
fied beverage  in  which  he  nocturnally  indulged  after  all 
observers  were  gone  ;  namely,  brand y- an d - wate r ; 
betook  himself  to  writing  and  sipping  alternaielyj  in  which 
mingled   pursuits  he  remained  until   past  two   o'clock^ 
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wheUf  overcome  by  drowsiness,  he  glided  slily  and  sofUy 
to  bed. 

And  this  d^y  was  the  day  upon  which  Welsted  attended 
church  at  Hackney  with  the  Tickles,  partook  of  the  homely 
roasted  beef  and  puddings  of  the  numerous  establishment; 
and,  after  tea  (and  prayers)  was  furnished  by  Harris 
Tickle  with  the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  "  Fashion- 
able Magazine''  itself,  to  prove  that  Lord  and  Lady  Fam- 
borough  were  the  unhappiest  pair  upon  earth ;  that  the 
exemplary  Lord  Feversham  w^  a  sot  and  a  gambler; 
and  that  his  unaffected  and  accomplished  sisters  were  two 
of  the  veriest  wantons  in  creation.  Welsted,  notwith- 
standing this  potent  authority,  still  had  faith  in  his  own 
eyes  and  ears,  and  stoutly  maintained  the  fight  against 
the  young  lady,  who  was  ready  to  vouch  for  the  veracity  of 
her  statements,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  her  father; 
who,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  truth  of  the  story, 
implicitly  believed  it  upon  the  general  principle  which  be 
uniformly  maintained,  that  as  to  the  nobility  it  was  too 
true,  not  only  that  bad  were  the  best,  but  that  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  best  were  decidedly  the  worst. 

And  after  the  conclusion  of  this  evening,  after  the  tur- 
moils and  sorrows  that  both  Francis  and  Fanny  under* 
went;  separated  from  each  other,  and  eith<Mr  ignorant 
where  the  other  was — what  happened  to  both?  At  the 
same  hour  they  both  retired  to  rest;  Fanny's  first  thought, 
when  she  closed  her  eyes,  was  of  Francis ;  and  the  first 
thought  of  Francis,  when  be  laid  his  head  up<m  his  pillow, 
was  df  Fanny* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Ob,  where  l&  the  honour  safe'?  cot  with  the  Uyisg  ; 

Tli@y  ioed  upon  opinions,  erfors,  d'reamSi 

Atkd.  mdce  them  truthi^;— tbej  draw  a  noufiihment 

Out  of  defaminga ;  grow  upon  diagiRCtM  i 

And  when  they  see  a  Tirlue  fortified 

Strongly,  above  the  battery  of  iheir  tongueSf 

Oh  t  how  they  caat  to  sink  It  f— 

fi£AUIiONTr 

If  the  proceed  fogs  of  the  first  evening  had  excited 
feelings  in  Welated's  mind  diametrically  opposed  to  admi- 
ration  or  respect  for  the  family  in  which  he  was  domes* 
ticaledj  the  opemtions  of  the  first  day  (and  that  too  a 
Sunday),  most  assmedly  did  not  tend  to  weakeo  the  im- 
pression previously  made ;  and  his  thoughtSj  after  having 
rested  on  his  beloved  for  a  eertalti  period,  wandered  (as 
they  naturally  might)  to  his  own  condition*  It  was  true, 
lie  was  only  on  trial f  as  it  were,  in  hia  present  situation ; 
but  of  what  utility  to  him  wonld  be  a  change,  what  ad  van- 
tage was  he  likely  to  reap  in  any  similar  office,  in  any 
other  academy,  that  did  not  offer  themselves  here  ?  In- 
deed, in  the  schQlastic  world,  Mr.  Ticklers  was  con- 
sidered a  most  eligible  house  for  a  young  man  who  wanted 
an  assistant's  place  ;  there  was  always  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  a  comfortable  bed-room,  agreeable  society,  and 
forty  pounds  per  annum ;  but  these,  to  poor  Francis, 
were  not  such  allurements  as  they  wonld  have  been  to 
many  of  his  brethren  of  the  birch,  and  tkatt  which  to 
most  of  them  would  have  appeared  the  greatest  tempt- 
ation, namely,  the  **  lively  society  of  the  young  ladies," 
lerved,  under  hiii  circumstances,  and  with  his  preseot 
feelings,  rather  as  an  alloy  to  the  more  substantial  advaa-p 
tages  of  the  situation. 

The  ladies,  mother  and  daughters,  with  a  pertinacity 

and  taste  peculiar  to  their  class  of  life,  seemed  deter- 
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mined,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  to  recur  to  the 
sore  subject  of  the  Farnborough  family,  thinking  it,  what 
they  called  prime  fun,  to  worry  a  good-tempered  man 
upon  the  only  topic  which  was  likely  to  put  him  out  of 
humour ;  this  was  what  the  Hackney  wags  called  ^'  getting 
a  Ttee  out  of  him ;"  the  meaning  of  which  expression  is  to 
me  unintelligible,  and  can  only  be  furnished,  I  presume, 
by  persons  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Tickle  himself, 
wliose  pale  face  and  beetle  brows,  and  sharp  aquiline 
nose,  and  scrubby  head,  proclaimed  the  thorough^paced 
hard-going  radical;  far  from  appearing  displeased  with 
their  constant  allusions  to  the  Famboroughs,  to  Welsted's 
knowledge  of  them,  and  to  the  folly  and  vice  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  general,  followed  up  the  playfulnesses  of  the 
female  part  of  the  family  with  more  serious  denunciatiooa 
and  assertions,  and  generally  wound  up  the  discussions  as 
the  Matador  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  already 
bleeding  victim  of  the  lighter  efforts  of  the  Picadores 
and  Torreadpres  who  have  preceded  him.  The  Spanidi 
bull  would  have  had  one  advantage  which  the  J^iglish 
usher  had  not :  '^when  once  the  fatal  blow  was  given,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  contest ;  after  having  been 
cut  up,  he  would  have  been  quietly  stewed  down  into 
soups  or  olios,  and  his  torments  would  have  found  their 
termination  long  befoire  the  next  day's  dinner-hour.  Not 
so  poor  Francis,  for  each  attack  seemed  fiercer  than  the 
last;  and  from  the  innumerable  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trations adduced  by  the  Misses,  it  seemed,  really,  as  if 
they  had  read  up  to  the  subject  between  ,their  meals,  in 
order  to  display  their  own  eloquence  and  information,  and 
merit  the  praises  of  their  levelling  parent,  by  bating 
down  the  modest  yet  firm  vindicator  of  his  superiors. 

After  Monday's  repast,  an  allusion  ¥ras  made  to  some 
paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  and,  as  usual,  the  heroines 
fiew  to  arms,  and  became  so  pointed — pointed  I  can 
hardly  call  it,  for  the  performance  was  too  clumsy  to 
deserve  such  a  character — so  abusive,  not  only  of  theff 
betters,  but  of  those  who  had  the  good  taste  to  espouse 
heir  cause,  that  Welsted,  the  amiable  Welsted,  coaU 
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Bear  it  no  longer,  and  turned  rouad  upon  his  assailants 
Bi  terms  which,  if  neither  polite  nor  prudent^  were  at  least 
fcistifiablej  and  richly  merited  by  those  to  whom  they 
prere  applied.  This  show  of  resistance  startled  Mrs. 
Kickle,  whose  vulgar  mind  was  incompetent  to  the  noble 
Bit  of  defence ;  and  who,  in  her  self-importancej  was  led 
■O  consider  any  opposition  to  her  dictum  in  that  house, 
Kttle  short  of  treason.  Tickle  took  fire  at  the  flame  of  his 
Brife's  anger  J  and  a  scene  ensued. 

■    "Mr-  Welsted,"  said  the  pedagogue,  '*  I  must  beg — 
pay>  Sir,  I  must  insist  upon  it,  that  such  objectionable 
wpics  are  not  brought  forward  at  my  table — and,  above 
bl],  not  argued  in  such  highly  reprehensible  terms  ; — I 
Hell  you  once  for  all,  Sir,  that  our  principles  are  diame- 
Brically  opposite  ;— I  hate  and  despise  the  adventitious 
■tdvantages  of  rank ;  they  are  invidious  and  odious ;   they 
we  derived  from  no  personal  merit,  but  merely  because 
pbe  last  blockhead  was  father  to  the  present  one : — ^my 
children  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same  creed,  and  as 
I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  converted,  I  shall  thank  you  to 
apply  your  eloquence  to  some  other  subject ;  for  although 
I  am  convinced  they  have  too  much  good  sense  to  waver 
in  opinions  founded  not  only  upon  filial  duty,  but  upon  an 
attentive  observation  of  life  and  its  occurrences,  still,  Sir^ 
tlie  arguing  of  such  matters  is  extremely  unpleasant,     I 
am  J  Sir,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  an  advocate  for 
liberty, — I  may  say,  equality ;  and  I  despise  the   over- 
weening power  of  authority  by  which  one  class  of  people 
is  permitted  to  domineer  over  another,  merely  because 
their  relative  situations  in  life  are  different/' 

"  Sir;*  said  Welsted,  "  1 " 

"  Sir,''  said  the  advocate  of  liberty  and  free  discussion, 
**  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  myself  to  be  answered 
by  any  of  my  establishment :  without  maintaining  this 
eort  of  deference  to  the  head  of  a  house  like  tkiSr  businesa 
could  not  be  carried  on. 

"  Perhaps,  in  explanation/'  said  Welsted,  "  1  might  be 
permitted  to  say  — — *' 

'*  Nothing,  Mr»  Welsted,  nothing,"  repeated  Tickle; 
''  I  lay  down  rules,  and  they  must  be  obeyed;  1  hav' 
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giyen  my  opinion  of  such  conduct,  and  as  it  is  quite  riglit 
we  should  understand  each  other  in  the  outset,  let  that 
suffice.  We  are  all  lords — of  the  creation ;  and  thougk 
the  king  can  make  a  duke,  he  cannot  make  a  classi^ 
scholar  by  any  patent  or  charter  which  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  bestow — therefore  a  tnice  with  discussion,  for 
that  I  cannot  suffer ;  let  us  drop  the  business,  and  change 
the  subject  by  drinking  our  noble  selves/* 

"  There,  Mr.  Welsted,  what  d'ye  think  of  thatV*  said 
Mrs.  Tickle,  glorying  in  the  defeat  of  the  young  comtiery 
as  she  called  him. 

"  Madam,''  said  Welsted,  **  I  am  perfectly  contented.^ 

"  Ah,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle  to  the  girls,  "  now  that's 
very  handsome, — very  proper  indeed — ^your  health,  Mr. 
W." 

And  thus  the  party  broke  up  for  afternoon  business^ 
and  Welsted  repaired  to  his  duties,  determined  that  more 
than  the  month  of  probation,  he  would  not  remain  under 
the  roof  of  a  friend  of  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  discos- 
sion,  who  refused  to  hear  reason,  or  listen  to  any  thing 
likely  to  overturn  his  own  principles  or  repel  his  own  pro- 
positions. 

While  the  labours  of  the  day  were  in  progress,  whik 
Dixon  was  superintending  the  writing  class  who  wei0 
copying  ^*  Virtue  is  the  only  nobility,"  in  all  sorts  of 
hands,  while  Tickle  was  thundering  forth,  with  powerful 
emphasis,  so  that  Welsted  might  catch  the  sound  even  iB 
his  place, 

<'  EquitiB  quoque  jam  xnigraYit  ab  aore  voluptas 
Omnis,  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana  ;'* 

and  whSe  Francis  hknself  was  assiduously  employed  is 
correcting  exercises  touching  the  blessings  of  liberty  ;  the 
maid-servant,  to  whom  reference  has  before  been  mada^ 
entered  the  8chool-ro<Hn,  and  whispered  Mr.  Welsted  tlMl 
he  was  wanted.  "  Who  is  it?"  said  Welsted.  "  A  fgrn- 
tieman,  Sr."  <<  Desire  him  to  wait,"  said  Wdated ;  ♦*  I 
will  be  down  directly."  The  maid  disappeared,  and  Wel- 
sted quite  determined  not  to  subject  hims^  to  the  re- 
proaches of  his  superiwy  so  shortly  after  his  aiiivii^  and 
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tlieir  recent  difference,  continued  his  ayocattons  until  he 
had  gone  through  the  class,  and  his  time  for  quitting 
school  for  the  afternoon  arrived- 

Meanwhile  his  visiter  had  been  nshered  into  the  par- 
lour, in  which  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  daughters 
were  laudably  pursuing  the  mysteries  of  modern  work, 
wbich  they  performed  in  precisely  the  same  vi^ay  as  their 
betters  J  by  cutting  lon^  slips  of  muslin ,  and  hemmfng 
them,  and  shutting  them  up  in  boxes;  and  in  twisting  silk 
on  bits  of  cards  cut  star-mse,  and  in  foHowiD^  with  the 
needle  little  ill-designed  inky  devices^  with  the  loan  of 
wbich  J  some  amiable  friend  had  obliged  them,  and  which 
tbey  had  undertaken  to  copy  without  the  smallest  notion 
of  drawing.  Tlie  Misses  Tickle,  however,  were  better 
supplied  than  the  ordinary  run  of  plebeians;  for  Stevena 
bad  been  pattern -drawer  to  the  family,  who  duly  appre- 
ciated his  designSjand  continued,  as  perhaps  we  may  find 
m  the  sequel,  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  had  begun 
before  his  departure,  even  now  that  he  was  gone. 

In  this  circle,  however,  much  to  his  amusement,  wa« 
Weisted^s  friend  (whoever  he  might  be)  domesticated,  and 
during  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour  which  he  had  passed 
in  the  society  of  the  happy  family,  had  contrived  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  wonderfully  with  Mrs4  Tickle  and  Harriet* 
Elizabelh*s  heart  was  not  hers  to  give,  but  her  Ma*  had 
determined  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had  never  seen  so 
genteel  and  charming  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  for  the  second 
daughter,  her  eyes  spoke  plainly,  in  the  Hackney  and 
backneyed  language  of  their  society,  her  favourable  opinion 
of  the  person  and  manners  of  the  handsome  stranger, 

Elizabeth,  whose  affections,  as  1  have  just  said,  were 
not  her  own,  was  nevertheless  as  much  stricken  as  her 
sister ;  in  short,  they  had  never  seen  such  a  visiter  under 
their  roof ;  and  although,  perhaps,  it  was  done  more  pla- 
tonically,  Elizabeth  quite  as  particular  as  Harriet,  exa- 
mined the  new-comer^with  mingled  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion ;  there  was  a  newness,  and  a  bnlliancy,  and  a  fresh- 
ness in  his  countenance,  his  air,  and  his  dress,  a  perfect 
ease  and  good  nature ;  in  short,  there  was  Mai,  which 
nothing  but  conscious  superiority  and  constant  intercourse 
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with  the  best  society  can  possibly  give.  He  entertained 
them  with  news  of  sul  softs,  flattered  the  mother,  compli- 
mented the  daughters,  and  gravely  volunteered  himself  as 
silk-holder,  while  Miss  HaiTiet(who  did  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  appear  to  dislike  the  trouble  of  placing  it,  in 
the  first  instai^ce,  over  his  hands)  wound  off,  I  know  not 
how  many  skeins. 

In  the  midst  of  this  operation,  the  parlour  door  opened, 
and  Welsted  entered. 

"  Stop,  my  dear  Welsted,"  said  his  friend ;  "  don't 
speak,  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  you  until  this  young 
lady  has  quite  done  with  me." 

Harriet's  eyes  flashed  triumphantly  at  the  idea  of  Wei- 
sted's  perceiving  how  securely  she  had  entangled  his  hand- 
some friend. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,"  said  Welsted,  "  who 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here,  and  thus  em- 
ployed!" 

**  Don't  interrupt  business,"  said  his  friend :  *^  what 
is  life  without  labour  ?  and  the  labour  we  delight  in,"  con- 
tinued he,  looking  expressly  at  Miss  Harriet,  as  the  poet 
says, "  physics  pain." 

'<  There,  Harriet,  now  have  done,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle : 
"  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  and  Mr.  Welsted  have  some- 
thing better  to  talk  of  than  a  piece  of  green  silk." 

"  Allow  me.  Madam,"  said  Welsted  to  Mrs.  Tickle, 
"  to  present  to  you  Lord  Feversham,  the  son  of  the  Eari 
of  Famborough,  whom  you  were  saying  you  remembered 
last  year  at  Worthing." 

"  Sir !"  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  jumping  from  her  chair — in 
which  evolution  she  was  followed  by  her  daughters — 
**  Lord  Feversham — dear  me,  my  Lord !"  said  she,  curt- 
seying to  the  very  ground — "  I  hope  you  will  excuse  us 
— HPeally  if  I  had  known,  my  Lord — Lord  bless  me,  my 
Lord ! — ^your  Lordship  must  have  thought  us  very  rude. 

"  Rude,  my  dear  Ma'am,"  said  Feversham ;  "  why 
rude?  you  treated  me  kindly  and  hospitably;  and  my 
fair  friend  made  use  of  me,  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  her ;  and  as  for  names,  unless  men  were  to  walk  about 
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the  streets  with  labels  round  their  necks,  like  decanters  on 
a  dinner  table,  who  is  to  know  them  V* 

"  Mjr  Lord,"  said  Harriet,  actually  pale  with  fear,  at 
the  familiarity  with  which  she  had  previously  treated  Fe* 
versham ;  your  Lordship — ^really  I " 

"  Excuse  it !"  cried  Feversham,  "  my  dear  young  lady, 
I  should  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  so  indulgent  a  mistress." 

"  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle  to  Elizabeth,  "  run  and 
tell  your  papa,  that  his  Lordship  is  here — make  haste, 

**  Yes,  ma',"  and  avmy  ran  or  rather  flew  Elizabeth. 

**  You  don't  remember  seeing  this  young  lady  at  Wor- 
thing, last  year?"  said  Welsted. 

"  I  was  not  there,"  said  Feversham ;  "  the  Countess 
was  there,  because  my  sister  Maria  was  advised  to  try 
sea-bathing ;  but  it  was  a  great  nuisance,  because  my 
father  and  mother,  who  are  mighty  old-fashioned  folks, 
and  cannot  endure  being  separated,  were  unable  to  be 
there  together,— the  Earl  was  obliged  to  be  almost  entire  ly 
in  Londpn." 

Welsted's  eyes  travelled  towards  those  of  Mrs.  Tickle 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  so  warmly  censured  the 
domestic  differences  of  the  **  old-fashioned  couple," — 
and  the  ladies  were  quite  conscious  of  the  glance  and 
its  meaning. 

"  But,"  continued  Feversham,  "  my  dear  fellow,  why 
did  you  not  write  to  us  before  you  removed  hither — I  had 
no  conception  you  would  have  been  off  so  soon — y(m 
know  Lady  Brashleigh  is  in  town  ?" 

"  Fanny  I"  said  Welsted,  "  what,  already?" 

"  I  saw  Sir  Frederick  yesterday,  in  a  travelling  carriage, 
as  I  was  riding  through  the  Park,"  said  his  Lordship, 
**  and  with  him  a  young  lady,  looking  pale  and  fatigued, 
so  I  concluded  it  was  her  Ladyship,  else  I  confess  I  should 
•not  have  recognised  her." 

At  this  period  Mr.  Tickle  made  his  appearance  and 
was  presented  to  the  nobleman,  who  received  him  with 
all  that  frankness  and  cordiality  which  characterized  hit 
general  conduct ;  the   cringing  schoolmaster  loaded  his 
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Lordship  with  the  most  senrile  attentions,  and  apologised 
fpr  the  remissness  of  the  servant  in  not  informing  him 
that  somebody  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Welsted,  as  be  should 
hare  instantly  relieved  him  from  his  duty. 

Welsted  was  anxious  now  to  get  Feversham  out  of  tbe 
circle,  bat  hardly  knew  how  to  propose  it,  for  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  amused  the  Viscount,  and  he  continued 
giving  an  account  of  a  party  at  which  he  had  been,  after 
tlM^  Saturday's  Opera  (the  day  of  his  return  to  town), 
which  was  music  to  the  ears  of  the  girls,  who  heaid 
matters  discussed  familiarly,  of  which  they  had  no  notioo, 
but  firom  distant  report,  or  upon  hearsay  evidence. 

"  I  stayed  excessively  late,"  said  Feversham,  "  forme— 
we  are  such  sober,  regular,  good  sort  of  people,  in  <wir 
funily,  that  we  r^y  make  it  out,  best  in  the  country, 
and  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  been  later  still,  bad 
not  some  foolish  fellow  proposed  play,  which  instantly 
drove  me  off; — ^I  have  made  it  a  rule,  since  I  knew  right 
from  wrong,  never  to  touch  card  or  dice,  and  the  moment 
I  see  preparations  for  such  sort  of  sport,  I  am  off.*' 

Welsted's  eye  again  fell  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
lunily  group,  and  ihe  look  was  again  understood. 

"  But,"  contmued  liOrd  Feversham,  "  talking  of  the 
Opera,  I  have  brought  my  friend  Welsted,  the  tickets  for 
my  mother's  box  for  to-morrow ;  her  Ladyship  is  gone 
out  of  town,  and  the  season  is  near  its  close ;  I  thougl^ 
as  I  knew  there  were  ladies  in  your  family,  Mr.  Tickle, 
they  might  be  acceptable,  and  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  aU 
the  rules  of  your  establishment,  Welsted  will  show  you 
the  way  to  our  box ;  he  has  been  there  before,  and  the 
tickets  are  quite  at  your  service." 

«  My  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  "  really  your  Lordship 

"Indeed,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr. Tickle,  ** really  your 
Lordship  is " 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  Harriet,  "  ow  very  kind  of  his  Lofd- 
thip." 

« Isn't  it?"  said  Elizabeth,  "  Oh,  Lord  !--my  Lord  r 

And  they  proceeded  to  overwhelm  him  with  vulgar  aad 
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ftwkward  acknowled^ents,  until  in  order  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  their  civility,  and  enjoy  a  few  minutes 
conversation  with  his  friend,  Feversham,  accompanied  by 
Welsted,  beat  a  retreat  into  the  drawing-room. 

**HavVt  I  done  right?"  said  Feversham,  as  Welsted 
shut  the  door,  **  I  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  please  your 
friends  to  give  them  the  box/' 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  Welsted,  "  and  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  you  are  by  no  means 
aware  of  the  prelude  to  your  visit,  nor  shall  I  worry  you 
with  it  now,  but  some  other  time  it  may  make  you  laugh ; 
— I  hear  the  Earl  is  appointed  to  the  Postmaster  General- 
ship." 

"  The  Postmaster  Generalship !"  exclaimed  Feversham* 
**  Not  he,  my  dear  Francis ;  where  might  you  have  heard 
such  a  story  as  that?  he  is  appointed  ambassador  to 
France,  which  to  him,  and  particularly  to  my  sisters,  is,  as 
you  may  easily  believe,  a  much  pleasanter  thing ;  and  one 
of  the  objects  of  my  visit  to  this  place,  which,  by-the-by, 
I  discovered  with  considerable  diflSculty,is  to  say  thaths 
Lordship  wishes  for  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  you 
upon  a  subject  which  is  of  importance  to  his  Lordship,  to 
me,  and  to  yourself;  as  I  am  in  training  for  diplomacy,  I 
say  no  more,  nor  would  it  be  fair  at  the  moment ;  but  if 
you  will  contrive  to  dine  with  us  on  Sunday  (we  have 
fixed  that  as  a  good  day  for  pou),  some  sort  of  carris^ 
shall  be  sent  for  you  here,  and  sent  back  with  you  at  night 
— it  is  a  proposal,  I  tell  you — not,  perhaps,  worth  your 
notice,  but  to  me,  your  acceptance  of  it  will  be  highly  gra- 
tifying. You  are  entered  at  Oxford,"  said  his  Lordship,! 
«1  believe?" 

"  Entered !"  said  Welsted,  "  more  than  entered,  I  am 
florrv  the  fact  of  my  having  taken  my  Bachelor's  degree 
lias  been  so  long  lost  upon  your  Lordship— for  all  of  which 
advantages  I  am  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend  Rodney, 
who  placed  me,  in  every  respect,  in  the  position  of  lus 
son  ;  and  I  am  now  of  the  same  standing  as  poor  William 
Rodney  would  have  been,  had  he  lived." 

*^  That  iseven  better  than  I  expected,"  said  Feversham; 
**  but  I  must  say,  as  to  Rodney,  even  to  you,  his  general 
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kindness  seems  to  bare  failed  in  the  match  he  has  made 
for  his  daughter :  there  can  be  no  happiness  there ;  wad 
though  saying  so,  may  seem  cruel,  under  the  cincum- 
stances,  I  never  saw  any  human  being  look  more  jaded, 
or  more  perfectly  woe-begone,  than  she,  whom  I  took  for 
her  Ladyship  yesterday; — ^by  the  way,  you  have  got  a 
good,  fine  girl  in  this  house." 

"  Which  do  you  mean?''  said  Welsted. 

"  Notfiijf  friend, — ^the  silk-winder,"  said  the  Viscount, 
^*  the  sober,  sad,  and  serious  one ;  upon  my  honour,  if  she 
were  but  a  little  better  set  up,  and  knew  what  to  do  with 
herself,  she  would  light  up  uncommonly  well ;  there  are 
many  of  the  Almack's  girls  who  would  give  half  their  por- 
tions for  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  hers." 

"  Pray,"  said  Welsted,  "  let  me  ask  you  a  question— 
you  must  not  be  offended." 

"  Ofiended  with  you,  Welsted  ?" 

**  Well  then,  have  you,  by  any  accident,  ever  heard  of 
a  book  called  ^  The  Fashionable  Magazine,  or  High  Life 
exposed?' "  said  Welsted. 

''Heard  of  it!  to  be  sure,"  said  Lord  Feversham; 
**  that  is  the  book  in  which  our  family  is  so  agreeably  <y8- 
posed  of— -don't  you  know  the  secret?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Welsted. 

''  About  two  years  since,"  said  Feversham, ''  one  of  our 
footmen  was  caught  by  the  under  butler,  stealing  spoons 
and  forks,  and  my  father  not  choosing  to  involve  himsdf 
in  the  elaborate  troubles  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  informed 
him  that  he  was  aware  of  his  practices,  and  dismissed  ban 
his  service — of  course  without  a  character ;  in  less  than 
three  months,  we  know  he  was  concerned  in  an  attempts 
a  burglary,  made  on  the  pantry  window,  which  failed,  and 
we  h^ird  no  more  of  him  for  some  time ;  till  we  disoovetod 
him  to  be  the  editor  of  the  work  in  question,  which  I  am 
told  has  a  large  sale,  and  extensive  circulation,  and  in 
which,  in  order  to  repay  my  father's  lenity,  he  has  libeUed 
and  caricatured  his  Lordship  and  our  family,  through 
thick  and  thin ;  but  it  makes  no  difference,  for,  of  course^ 
nobody  believes  such  scurrility,  and  thc^ore  it  CMI  do 
"lohaim." 
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It  was  not  worth  while,  just  at  that  moment,  to  unde- 
c^ye  the  Viscount,  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  regularly  and  incessantly  persisted  in,  in 
jHrint ;  it  was  sufiBcient  for  Welsted  to  arm  himself  with  an 
unanswerable  answer,  if  ever  he  was  again  attacked  upon 
the  subject  by  the  Tickles.  Had  he  known  human  nature 
generally,  or  the  class  of  howling  liberty-boys  in  particu- 
lar, he,  would  not  have  taken  this  trouble.  It  was  now 
perfectly  needless.  The  stubborn,  high-spirited,  inde- 
pendent Briton  (such  as  Tickle  professed  himself),  who 
rails  and  blusters  at  his  betters,  and  thinks  it  the  birthright 
of  an  Englishman  to  be  discontented,  and  to  proclaim  his 
discontent  at  every  possible  opportunity;  is,  when  the 
test  is  applied,  the  most  fawning  sycophant  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  nay,  whenever  that  portion  of  the  political 
world,  which  is  addicted  to  radicalism  and  foul  linen,  can 
flatter,  or  wheedle,  or  terrify,  or  induce,  by  any  other 
means,  an  aristocrat  to  join  their  ranks,  their  joy  is  bound- 
less and  unmixed ;  and  the  lordling,  who  would  have  been 
stigmatized  as  an  ass,  or  a  tyrant,  had  he  maintained  his 
proper  station  in  society,  the  moment  he  joins  the  motley 
herd,  below  him,  is  hailed  as  combining  in  his  precious 
person,,  first-rate  natural  talents,  with  every  accomplish- 
ment necessary  to  give  full  force  to  his  virtuous  exertions. 

The  young  ladies,  who  were  no  politicians,  had  assumed 
the  censorship  of  the  nobility,  I  presume  upon  moral  con- 
siderations ;  but  the  mother,  who  thought  it  *'  knowing" 
to  follow  her  betters  while  she  ridiculed  them ;  aimed  at 

glitica]  partisanship,  in  the  circles  of  Mare-street  and 
ithnal-green ;  and  set  wild  by  the  appointment  she  had 
received  of  secretary  to  a  female  Bible  society  (for  so  ano- 
malous were  her  proceedings,  that  while  she  ran  down  the 
State  with  all  her  might,  she  professed  to  uphold  the 
Church,  with  the  most  furious  zeal),  she  always  took  the 
lead  in  any  public  subscription  amongst  her  associates ; 
and  so  general  was  her  liberality,  and  so  confused  her  no^ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong,  that  while  she  was  advocating 
with  her  purse  and  tongue  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
ixasBy  she  was  subscribing  for  the  relief  of  an  imprisoned 
atheist;  and  while  .abstaining  from  the  consumption  of 
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West  Indian  sugar,  to  save  the  poor  blacks  in  the  colonies, 
strongly  maintained  the  necessity  of  sending  nangfaty  indi- 
Tiduals  of  her  own  sex  to  the  tread-mill  in  EngUmd. 

But  she,  and  all  that  were  hers,  were  at  first  dazzled  by 
the  appearance,  won  by  the  manner,  and  at  length  finally 
overcome  by  the  attentions  and  kind  offers  of  the  yomig 
lord.  As  to  his  dissipation,  that  clearly  could  not  be 
toue>  said  one;  as  to  his  eyesight,  said  anodier,  nerer 
were  eyes  brighter,  or  fuller  of  expression ;  as  for  afiecta- 
tion,  he  had  none,  said  a  third ;  and  the  father  of  the 
flock  wound  up  the  general  commendaticMi,  by  expressii^ 
a  belief  that  his  Lordship  v^as  an  exception  to  the  genoal 
rule,  the  very  phoenix  of  the  peerage,  and  that,  for  onoe, 
the  editor  of  the  ^^  Fashionable  Magazine,  or  Hi^  life  ex- 
posed,"  evidently  must  have  been  mistaken. 

^*  It  is  not  only  his  Lordship's  kindness  about  the  ap«ra- 
box,"  said  Tickle  to  his  better  half — **  that  is  amazing 
good-natured,  but  it  is  the  connexion,  my  dear.  What  a 
Sling  to  have  hit  upon,  to  get  this  Welsted  here !  Now, 
girls,  you  see  the  folly  of  laughing  at  people  before  yo« 
know  them." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  "  I  really 
thought,  when  he  said  he  knew  the  Lord's  family,  he  r-^ 
telling  tantaradiddles.*' 

^^^  did  I,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  whisper. 

**  But  you  see  you  are  wrong,  young  ladies," 
Tickle ;  "  and  now  let  me,  once  for  all,  beg  you  to  i 
your  manners  to  Mr.  Welsted;  he  is  a  most  gentlemanly 
young  man ;  and  consider,  as  I  say,  the  connexion ;  this 
young  nobleman  will  marry,  and  of  course  have  a  fomily; 
his  cluldren  may  in  time  come  to  Montgomery  place  Acir 
demy, — who  knows?  and  though  I  hate  nobility  in  gene- 
ral, this  Lord  is  such  a  very  different  penon  from  aay 
Lord  I  have  ever  seen  before,  and " 

What  more  Mr.  Tickle  might  have  intended  to  add  k 
the  way  of  praise  to  the  alresuly  unusual  quantity  he  bad 
dev<^ed  to  Feversham's  person,  manner,  and  qtialitiet,! 
know  not,  for  Welsted  and  his  Lordship  returned  to  tbs 
parlour  to  take  leave  of  the  family ;  which  opportunity  kii 
Lordship  seized  to  say,  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  bnak 
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fn  upon  Mr«  Tickle's  arrangements  to  spare  his  friend  on 
the  foUowieg  Sunday. 

*'  Not  in  the  least,  my  Lord/*  said  Tickle  ;  '^  whenevet 
your  Lordship,  or  the  noble  Earl  your  Lordship's  noble 
father  wishes  to  see  my  young  and  excellent  friend  (if  Mr; 
Welsted  will  permit  me  to  call  him  so)  I  shall  be  but  too 
limppy  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  his  society." 

'*  Will  your  Lordship  take  any  thing?"  said  Mrs.  Tickle, 

"Nothing,  I  thank  you/*  said  Feversham;  '*I  must 
ride  fast  to  get  back  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner/' 

*'  I  find,  my  Lord/*  said  Tickle,  amirkingly,  "that  the 
noble  Earl,  your  Lordship's  father,  is  about  to  join  ihe 
administration/' 

"  What!''  exclaimed  Feversham,  " Lord Farnborougk ! 
in  what  capacity,  pray?" 

**  Postmaster  General,  we  heard >  my  Lord/*  said  Tickle. 

"  Indeed  V^  said  the  Viscounty  **  News  travels  fast  and 
strangely/' 

"  1  i>ope,  my  Lord/'  said  Tickle,  "  I  have  not  pre- 
maturely broached  the  subject ;  1  was  not  aware        ■" 

**  Pray  make  no  apologies/'  replied  the  Visconntj 
"  none  are  necessary ;  only  that  I  assure  you^  however 
you  may  have  obtained  the  information,  it  is  wholly 
without  foundation/' 

*'  Dear  me  1"  said  Tickle — "  that  is  very  strange.  My 
usher,  my  Lord,  saw  it  iu  the  newspaper  only  the  night 
before  last/* 

**  That  is  extremely  probable/'  said  Feversham  ;  *'  and 
if  you  knew  the  glorious  ignorance  of  facts^  m  which 
the  newspaper-monaers  in  general  live  in  this  great  town, 
and  the  perfect  facility  with  which,  by  a  dash  of  the  pen, 
a  plausible  falsehood  (always  at  the  command  of  an  in-* 
irentive  journalist)  can  supply  the  place  of  real  infor- 
maiiout  you  would  not  be  surprised  that  an  editor  should 
occasionally  send  a  cripple  fox- hunting,  convert  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  equerry  into  a  weather-beaten  veteran  ; 
burn  a  counters  to  death  in  the  North,  before  she  had 
admitted  Brea  into  her  boudoir ;  marry  a  couple  who  have 
never  been  introduced  ;  or  appoint  a  nobleman  to  an  offic« 
ill  the  government  which  never  was  intended  for  him,  ant? 
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whichy  I  can  assure  you  (in  the  present  instance  at  aU 
events)  he  would  not  have  accepted,  had  it  been  of> 
fered." 

"  Dear  me  I"  said  Tickle,  "  that  is  very  strange." 

^'  Not  more  strange  than  true,"  said  Feversham ;  **  but 
I  must  be  away,  it  is  getting  late;  indeed  time  flew  so 
swiftly  while  I  was  under  that  young  lady's  commands, 
that  I  hardly  guessed  the  hour — so  good  morning, — I 
liope  in  the  course  of  to-morrow  evening  to  pay  my 
respects ;  till  when,  adieu  !" 

The  whole  family  rose :  one  flew  to  the  bell,  another  to 
the  door,  and  the  girls  to  the  windows;  the  grenadier 
housemaid  darted  across  the  fore-court,  armed  with  the 
key  of  the  great  gate,  which  speedily  creaked  upon  its 
hinges,  as  his  Lordship  and  Welsted  paced  the  stone 
pavement  thereunto  leading.  Tickle  remained  uncovered 
on  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  the  ladies  stood  gazing 
at  the  nobleman  in  hopes  of  one  ''  last  lingering  look 
behind."  They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  gate  was  reclosed,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  house  preparing  for  the  family  tea. 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  human  nature,  and  have 
studied  minds,  I  should  think,  need  not  be  told  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ladies'  conversation  after  his  Lordship's  de- 
parture. Should  there  be  a  doubt  remaining,  it  will 
surely  vanish,  when  I  say,  that  neither  of  the  Misses 
Tickle  had  ever  been  to  an  opera.  The  very  tickets 
became  objects  of  curiosity.  A  Countess's  name  in- 
scribed upon  her  own  property  was  to  them  a  wonder. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  anxiety  with  which  the  belles  sought 
information  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  important 
subject,  that  Welsted,  who  did  not  on  the  one  hand  choose 
to  commit  himself  by  giving  wrong  intelligence,  and,  on 
the  other,  disliked  the  idea  of  betraying  his  ignorance, 
was  nearly  overcome :  for  so  great  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  the  opinions  of  the  young  ladies,  by  the  oc- 
currences of  the  afternoon,  that  Francis  was  no  longer 
chilled  with  icy  looks,  no  longer  listened  to  with  indif- 
ference, no  longer  helped  to  tea  ungraciously ;  he  was  now 

dear  Mr»  Welsted,"  and  was  entreated  not  to  eat  tku, 
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and  drink  f  A^f  j  with  an  earnestness  extren^My  prevalent 
in  those  circles,  where  feeding  seems  to  be  the  sole  source 
of  pleasure,  and  forcing  food  down  a  man's  throat  the 
Tery  acme  of  politene^. 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  and  wore  away>  the 
anxious  hearts  of  the  youn^  ladies  really  palpi tated^  and 
they  felt  that  aching  sensation,  that  nervous  restlessness^ 
which  persons  of  sanguine  constitutions  and  glowing 
i  mag  in  at  ions  are  apt  to  endure  on  the  eve  of  any  great 
and  interesting  event.  A  glass-coach  was  hired  for  the 
occasion ;  the  multifarious  ringlets  destined  to  grace  the 
young  ladies'  heads,  burst  not  from  their  paper  buds,  but 
clustered  round  their  faces  in  their  proper  papi Holes,  even 
at  the  dinner- table ;  and  every  sort  of  exertion  was  used 
by  the  damsels,  to  render  themselves  as  much  like  the 
people  with  whom  they  were  to  be  associated  as  nature 
would  allow  ;  all  hough  it  must  be  admitted  that  Gothic 
towers  would  not  worse  assimilate  with  a  Grecian  temple, 
than  the  belles  of  Montgomery  place,  with  the  frequenters 
of  the  first  tier  of  opera  boxes- 
Mr.  Tickle  declined  being  of  the  party,  therefore  one 
ticket  was  yet  to  spare,  and  even  the  family  under  dis- 
cussion had  sufficient  tact  to  leave  its  disposal  to^Welsted ; 
it  is  true,  the  young  ladies  ventured  to  recommend  two  or 
three  candidates,  particularly  Miss  Harriet,  who  suggested 
that  Mr,  Biddic  was  a  remarkably  genteel  young  mau  ;— 
however,  the  proposition  was  overruled  ;  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  post-office,  and  could  not  get  home  in 
time  ;  Mr,  Kidney,  a  verif  nice  gentlemduly  lad,  was  also 
suggested  by  the  younger  sister ;  but  aia^i  1  ineftectually  ; 
Elizabeth  "named  no  names,"  she  merely  sighed  and 
thought  how  much  Stevens  would  have  liked  such  a  party, 
but  even  she,  stricken  as  she  was  with  Cupid's  dart,  con- 
soled herself  prudently  and  philosophically  for  the  absence 
of  her  beloved,  by  the  reflection  that  had  he  been  in  the 
way,  Weisted  would  not  have  been  at  the  academy,  and 
then  there  would  have  been  no  opera-box  to  go  to. 

Weisted  determined  in  his  own  mind,  very  soon  after 
Tickle  had  declined  going,  who  should  be  the  fifth  of  the 
party,  and  I  dare  say  my  readers  will  not  be  long   in 
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messing  that  the  honour  was  designed  for  poor  Monsieur 
Ronfleur ;  to  him,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
k  would  be  doubtlessly  agreeable,  and  he  was  moreover, 
unlikely  to  commit  any  of  those  dreadful  soleci»ns  of 
which  It  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  either  Mr. 
Biddle  or  Mr.  Kidney,  in  conjunction  with  the  young 
ladies,  might  be  unconsciously  guilty  ;  and  therefore, 
founding  his  request  to  Mr.  Tickle  on  the  acknowledged 
leisure  of  the  French  master  in  the  evenings,  Welsted  first 
consulted  his  principal,  and  under  his  sanction  offered  the 
ticket  to  Monsieur,  who  meant  to  express  his  feelings  at 
length  in  words — ^but  nature  had  done  more  for  him  bt 
the  way  of  eloquence,  than  art ;  his  eyes  spoke  his  gra^ 
titude  for  the  kindness  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  the 
old  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  years  the  constant 
object  of  the  young  ladies'  ridicule,  for  once  found  himself 
again  addressed  in  the  language  of  kindness,  and  with  an 
offer  of  civility. 

The  Misses  were  disappointed  at  the  decision :  but  sudt 
was  the  influence  which  the  new  usher  had  suddenly  ob» 
tained,  that,  seeing  the  different  example  set,  they  began 
to  feel  ashamed  of  their  past  conduct ;  and  when  Mon- 
sieur Ronfleur  appeared  at  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock, 
in  the  parlour,  ready  to  attend  the  ladies,  handsomely 
dressed,  his  hair  well  powdered,  and  his  coat  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  they  were  startled ;  even 
Welsted  could  not  help  feeling  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  pleasure,  at  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  Ronfleur's 
character — the  humble,  quiet,  French  teacher,  slovenly, 
and  almost  dirty  in  his  appearance,  no  sooner  was  called 
into  his  proper  sphere  of  action,  than  like  the  worn  war- 
rior at  the  trumpet's  sound,  he  rallied  from  the  indif- 
ference which  his  sorrows  (lightly  as  they  weighed  upon 
him)  induced,  and  he  came  to  his  place  in  society,  the 
gay,  the  gallant,  and  the  finished  gentleman. 

When  the  girls  appeared,  dressed,  Welsted  was  cora- 
derably  alarmed — but  not  for  the  reasons  he  had  antict* 
pated — he  expected  to  find  them  not  sufficiency  orna- 
mented for  the  part  of  the  theatre  to  which  they  weie 
going ;  but  when  he  beheld  them  ten  tJ^ousand  timet  finer 
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tuid  more  gay  than  the  loTely  cteatures,  whose  entrance 
iato  the  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor-square,  attired  for  a 
simibur  visit,  was  strong  upon  his  recollection,  he  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  they  had  overdone  it ;  but  his 
feelings  upon  this  point  were  beggared  by  those,  resulting 
from  the  tout  ensemble  of  Mrs.  Tickle  herself,  who  had 
exerted  all  her  skill,  and  expended  almost  all  the  finery  of 
her  wardrobe,  to  do  honour  to  the  scene ; — a  yellow  and 
blue  striped  silk  gown  (with  a  pink  stomacher),  trimmed 
and  flounced  with  three  rows  of  gauze,  looped  up  in  fes- 
toons ;  a  yellow  silk  turban,  with  a  preposterous  plume  of 
scarlet  feathers,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  exhibition 
of  a  tarnished  bandeau,  adorned  her  head;  all  her  neck- 
laces were  laid  round  her  neck,  and  all  her  rings  decorated 
her  fingers ;  an  imitation  shawl  reticule,  as  large  as  a  mo- 
derate sac  de  nutty  containing,  as  Welsted  presumed, 
pocket-handkerchiefs  for  the  party,  hung  upon  her  arm ; 
her  hair,  which,  according  to  the  established  principle  of 
^neuni  and  tuum  was  indisputably  her  own,  was  ringletted 
more  carefully  and  minutely  than  that  of  either  of  the 
girls ;  a  sort  of  palampore  covered  part  of  her  shoulders, 
beneath  which  a  large-patterned  silk  scarf  was  seen  in  all 
its  flaunting  gaiety ;  over  all  of  which,  it  being  then  July, 
she  wore  a  French  grey  cloak,  lined  with  sky-blue  silk. ' 

This  combination  of  colours,  in  the  full  glare  of  sun- 
shine, which  unfortunately  betrayed  the  fact,  that  art  had 
supplied  the  rose  which  nature  had  withdrawn  from  her 
cheek,  was,  it  must  be  owned,  terrific.  Welsted,  however 
much  a  novice  in  London  finery  (although  he  unluckily 
had  formed  his  judgment  upon  a  comparison  which  he  in- 
stituted in  his  mind  between  the  families  of  Famborougb 
and  Tickle),  still  ventured  to  imagine  that  in  the  theatre, 
and  by  candlelight,  the  glaring  effect  might  be  somewhat 
subdued,  and  thus  lived  on,  in  hope :  as  for  the  girls, 
there  really  was  very  little  to  find  fault  with  them ;  they 
trere,  it  is  true,  like  the  Poet's  mornings  "  rosy  fingered,^' 
and  the  healthy  hue  of  their  hands  pervading  their  arms, 
larded  a  contrast  to  the  tightly-strained  white  kid  gloves, 
id^ch  only  half  covered  them,  somewhat  more  striking 
tban  agreeable. 

2  M  2 
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All  dressed  as  they  wete,  ibej  aU  drank  hot  tea  m  tte 
sunshine,  which  Tickle  waS'  amiable  enough  himself  to 
make ;  upon  which  occasion  the  facetious  Mr.  Dixon  ob- 
served, that  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  the  ladies  so  beau- 
tifully diessed,  considering  *'  that  Mr.  Tickle  was  a  num 
tea  maker/'  ajoke  which  actually  conyulsed  Mrs.  Tickle, 
who  did  not  m  the  smallest  degree  comprehend  it,  and 
made  her  husband,  who  did,  very  nearly  angry ;  such  was 
the  sensitiT^ess  of  the  leveller  upon  Uie  impc^tant  point 
of  subordination. 

"  Why,  Mounsheer,"  said  Tickle,  "  I  never  saw  yo« 
wear  that  cross  before, — what  is  it  Y* 

" It  is  the  Croix  de  Saint  Louis,"  said  Ronfleur;  "I 
receive  him  from  my  King — Louis  Seize — I  declsyre— 

"Doesn't  Seize  mean  sixte^,  Mounsheer?''  said 
Tickle. 

<<  Qui — yes— I  declare,"  said  Ronfleur,  bowing. 

<<  Why,  then,  that  was  he  that  they  guillotined/'  said 
Tickle. 

"  Qui/'  said  Ronfleur,  bowing  again,  silently,  evidently 
not  wishing  to  excite  Mr.  Tickle  upon  the  subject. 

"  Good  job,  too,  I  think,"  said  Tickle. 

«  Good  t"  said  Ronfleur,  with  something  like  agitation, 
for  which  this  was  no  time;  mingled  with  anger,  for  which 
Mr.  Tickle's  house  was  no  place. 

"  Mr.  Tickle  doubtlessly  thmks  it  good,  Mr.  Ronfleur," 
interrupted  Welsted,  because,  had  there  been  no  rerc^u- 
tion  in  France,  he  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  your 
services  here." 

"  Ha,"  said  Ronfleur,  and  he  paused  a  moment,  holdkig 
his  snuff-box  perfectly  still — then  shaking  his  head,  )» 
placed  his  hand  afl*ectionately  on  Welsted's  arm,  which  he 
patted  thrice,  and  sighing  said  earnestly,  ^^  Thank  you. 
Sir,— thank  you." 

The  tea  was  hurried,  and  the  ladies  all  ran  up  staks  just 

to  look  at  themselves ;  and  Welsted  and  Ronfleur  beiiqp 

left  alone,  Ronfleur  a^ed  him  whether  he  saw  «iiy  objeo- 

tioB  to  his  wearmg  the  order  which  had  attracted  so  mn^ 

otice  in  the  family.    Welsted  was  not  likely  to  be  a ) 
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good  adTiser  on  such  a  point,  but  he  declared  he  saw  no 
possible  reason  why  he  should  not. 

**  I  tell  yoo,  my  friend,"  said  Ronfleur,  "  I  not  wear  my 
cross  here — I  oxa  poor  man — I  am  in  my  shop— ha,  ha,  I 
declare — but  when  I  am  in'  my  Lord  Fambro's  box,  I  am 
in  my  place,  and  I  wear  to  the  honour  of  his  Lordship, 
and  of  you,  dat  mark  of  my  poor  King's  bont^,  whi^ 
Umself  give  to  me/^ 

It  being  dear  that  Ronflenr  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
Tiews,  and  the  ladies  having  set  all  their  finery  in  order, 
the  young  ones  having,  entre  nous,  followed  the  example 
of  their  mother  and  "  tinged  their  cheeks  with  red,"  the 
party  stepped  into  the  coach.  Ronfleur  volunteered  to 
go  on  the  box  with  the  coachman,  rather  dian  crowd  the 
ladies,  but  his  offer  was  kindly  overruled,  and  the  belles 
occupied  one  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  Welsted  and  Ron* 
fleur  the  other :  Tickle  saw  them  off,  and  after  due  cau- 
tion about  cold,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  wrapping  up,  and 
many  other  important  points,  away  went  the  happy  quin* 
tette  to  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

Arrived  at  the  splendid  terminus  of  their  journey,  the 
party  were  soon  seated  in  the  Countess's  box,  where  (since 
the  reader  has  already  been  to  the  opera  with  Welsted,  in 
the  course  of  this  story),  I  shall  leave  them,  till  the  end  of 
the  performance,  which  excited  by  turns  their  admiration, 
laughter,  simpering,  and  dread ;  nor  were  the  criticisms 
of  dress,  in  which  the  party  indulged  themselves,  the  least 
interesting  features  of  the  memorable  erening.  Ronfkur 
ivas  all  gaiety  and  pleasantry ;  he  discussed  the  merits  of 
the  elder  Vestris,  and  the  Hillisbergs  and  Theodores,  with 
the  fluency  and  tact  of  a  maitre  de  danse,  proclaiming,  a» 
persons  who  speak  on  theatrical  matters  invariably  do,  the 
dreadful  falling  off  in  performers  and  performances,  since 
his  younger  days. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  these  grumblers  forget  that  by 
this  constant  succession  of  degradations  from  the  days  of 
Quin  and  Gibber,  Pinkethman  and  Booth,  the  art  and 
mystery  of  acting  must,  in  the  course  of  another  century, 
fall  utterly  into  disrepute,  never  remembering  that  the  dif- 
ference 80  perceptible  to  them,  arises  from  the  difieren' 
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in  tbeir  own  eyes,  and  dispositions  to  be  pleased ;  a  trntk 
easily  ascertained,  if  they  would  only  condescend  to  re* 
collect  that  their  fathers  told  them  precisely  the  same 
things  of  the  actors  of  their  day,  and  consequently  sati- 
rized and  censured  by  similar  comparisons  the  performers, 
which  they 9  in  their  turn,  now  declare  to  have  been  so 
much  superior  to  the  present  race,  which,  doubtlessly,  wiU 
in  its  turn  be  referred  to  by  us,  in  our  old  age,  with  simi- 
lar disadvantage  to  the  race  to  come.  Whatever  Monsieur 
Bonfleur  remembered  of  dancers,  certain  it  is,  that  during 
the  evening  in  question,  he  never  once  recollected  his 
murdered  wife,  his  lost  child,  his  forfeited  rank,  or  hb  de- 
vastated property ;  he  laughed  and  chatted,  was  full  of 
gaiety  and  anecdote,  and  no  more  resembled  the  French 
Master  at  Montgomery-place  Academy,  than  an  Irish 
labourer  resembles  an  Irish  Lord. 

To  Welsted's  unsophisticated  mind,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  aware  of  the  vast  heinousness  of  the  offence,  the 
fact,  that  Mrs.  Tickle  at  the  end  of  the  opera  produced 
from  her  huge  reticule  two  large  paper  bags  filled  with 
gooseberries  and  currants,  of  which  the  whole  party  (not 
excepting,  I  fear,  my  hero  himself)  partook ;  was  not  so 
distressing  as  to  any  man  of  the  world,  it  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  ;  his  apprehensions  and  alarm  were,  however, 
excited,  somewhat  too  late,  when  Feversham,  who  made  a 
point  of  visiting  his  old  friend  and  new  acquaintances, 
stepped  upon  some  of  the  discarded  coats  of  the  gigantic 
Lancashire  gooseberries,  and  immediately  began  to  cen- 
sure and  ridicule  the  appearance  of  such  vegetable  pro- 
ductions in  his  lady-mother's  box ;  until  he  perceived,  by 
the  distress  evident  in  the  countenances  of  its  present  te- 
nants, that  they  had  been  actually  guilty  of  the  irreme- 
diable offence.  He  changed  the  subject  the  moment  he 
was  assured  that  they  were  really  the  culprits ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  Welsted  heard  him,  after  he  left  them, 
direct  the  box-keeper  to  take  special  care  to  have  the  filth 
properly  removed,  with  a  sort  of  explanation,  which  his 
Lordship  felt  obliged  to  make,  even  to  the  servant  of  the 
theatre,  touching  the  slightness  of  his  acquaintance  with 
he  criminals ;  soon  convinced  Welsted,  that  to  raise  one's 
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ann  within  the  waUs  of  a  palace,  is  not  more  pmlous  or 
strictly  interdicted  than,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  to 
eat  gooseberries  in  an  opera-box. 

The  ballet  ended,  Welsted  endeavoured  to  retrace  his 
way  towards  the  crush  of  fashion,  and  succeeded  to  a 
miracle ;  what  the  next  step  preliminary  to  their  departure 
was  to  be,  he  still  was  doubtful ;  but,  profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience which  he  purchased  when  with  the  Countess  her- 
self,  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  course  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  the  correct  one ;  still  the  crowd  was  such, 
that  the  party  remained  fixtures,  and  the  young  ladies 
from  Hackney,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  room', 
felt  angry  and  offended  as  they  were  pushed  to  and  fro  by 
the  contending  factions  of  fashion  ;  not  aware  that  beings 
subjected  to  such  an  inconvenience  is  matter  of  option, 
and  more  than  that,  considered  by  many  of  the  best  re- 
gulated belles  the  best  part  of  the  opera. 

Unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  the  Hackney  party 
declined  pushing  and  squeezing  in  return,  and  therefore 
remained  passively  to  be  pushed  and  squeezed  by  every 
body  else.  At  length,  some  very  grotesque  dress  caught 
Miss  Harriet's  eye,  and  her  remark  upon  it  was  at  once 
so  odd  and  unexpected,  that  Welsted  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter*  in  indulging  himself  in  which,  he  threw  himself 
backward,  rather  further  than  in  such  a  phalanx  there  was 
room  to  admit  of  with  security,  and  accidentally  thrust 
himself  close  to  a  lady  who  was  behind  him ;  he  instantly 
turned  round  to  apologize  for  the  unforeseen  accident, 
when,  to  hfs  astonishment  and  dismay,  he  beheld — Lady 
Brashlelfh ! 

To  have  seen  Lady  Brashleigh  under  any  circumstances 
so  near  him,  would  have  excit^  ten  thousand  strong  feel- 
ings, and  ten  thousand  painful  agitations ;  but  to  see  her 
at  the  opera,  in  the  first  week  of  the  honeymoon,  he  had 
certainly  not  anticipated ;  and  when  he  did  behold  her, 
situated  as  he  was,  with  two  laughing,  giddy,  giggling 
girls,  over-dressed  and  decorated,  and  who  had  attracted 
very  much  of  public  attention,  hanging  upon  his  arms,  his 
countenance  bespoke  his  feelings — he  turned  deadly  pale. 
Fanny  was  as  pale  as  death  before ;  she  was  leaning  01^ 
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fiir  Frederick's  arm.  What  were  they  to  do  ? — ^I  mean 
Fanny  and  Webted ;  for,  at  all  events,  they  must  here  be 
united  :  the  feelings  of  either  were  equally  a^tated ;  she 
felt  greatly  surprised  at  his  appearance  there,  and  with 
such  onnpanions ;  but  as  Sheridan  says, 

*'  By  bim  they  lore  offended, 
How  soon  their  anger  flies  ; 
One  day  apait»  tis  ended— 
Behold  him,  and  it  diea." 

The  idea  of  not  speaking  to  Welsted — to  the  being  who 
loved  her  better  than  life,  and  whom  she  tenderiy  loved, 
and  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  her — indeed,  the 
▼ery  circumstance  of  not  noticing  him,  would  tacitly  cri- 
minate herself,  and  lead  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  if  he 
chanced  to  recollect  his  person,  to  imagine  that  there  must 
l)e  some  extraordinary  reason  for  her  display  of  coldness 
towards  so  old  a  friend. 

Welsted  felt  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  should 
meet  and  part  thus  without  a  word ;  yet  resolving  to  leave 
it  to  her  discretion,  to  take  what  measure  she  thought 
best,  he  turned  nearly  round  again,  so  as  to  admit  of  her 
addressing  him,  if  she  chose.  She  struggled  with  herself 
for  a  moment,  and  endeavoured  to  calculate ;  but  calcu* 
lation  was  out  of  the  question,  and  she  cordially  and 
frankly  held  out  her  hand  to  him ;  he  took  it  as  calmly  as 
he  could. 

Sir  Frederick  kaid  nothing;  but  opened  his  eyes  to 
double  their  usual  extent,  at  the  same  time  screwing  up 
his  mouth  to  half  its  natural  dimensions. 

Her  Ladyship  instantly  addressed  him. 

"  You  don't  remember,  Mr.  Welsted,  Sir  Frederick?^ 
said  Fanny. 

•*  No !"  said  his  Excellency,  staring  still  more  ;  **  I  did 
not  know  your  Ladyship  had  any  acquaintances  in  Lon- 
don." 

Fanny  whispered  his  Excellency,  that  Welsted  had  been 
her  father's  assistant. 

**  Very  odd  situation,  indeed,  Ma'am,  to  stumble  upon 
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such  connexioDs/'  ^muttered  his  Exeellency ;  and  thai 
turning  to  Welsted^  he  made  a  cammonplace  inquiry 
after  his  health;  that  being  the  mode  established  by  the 
^English  people  for  commencing  a  conversation. 

*^  Lady  Farnborough/'  said  Welsted,  <'  was  kind  en<m^ 
to  lend  me  her  box  to-night." 

<^  Famborough  f  said  Sir  Frederick ;  ^'  you  are  ac* 
quainted  with  Lord  Famboroagb,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Welsted. 

^^  Umph  !"  said  his  Excellency:  who  seemed  to  think 
Fanny  was  more  than  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Welsted;  **  Good  night,  Sir  !*'  saying  which, 
and  bowing  very  graciously,  bis  Excellency  pushed  his 
wife  forward  through  the  crowd :  she  again  shook  hands 
"with  Francis,  and  they  parted.  He  had  been  unable,  of 
course,  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  his  position  between 
the  two  Misses  Tickle ;  and  as  Fanny  looked  back — for 
she  did  look  back — he  thought  her  eyes  fixed  themselves 
with  a  strange  and  doubtfid  expression  upon  his  female 
companions. 

Francis  was  wholly  unnerved ;  but  such  is  the  com« 
mand,  which  even  the  most  timid  woman  has  over  herself, 
that,  although  Fanny's  heart  was  bursting — ^breakin^^ 
one  could  hardly  perceive  upon  her  countenance  the  evi- 
dence of  a  more  than  ordinary  feeling ;  while  Welsted 
absolutely  trembled  as  he  stood,  and  totally  lost  all  re- 
collection of  his  friends,  to  whose  questions  he  made  the 
most  incoherent  answers. 

Different,  indeed,  were  the  feelings  of  the  Misses,  when 
they  saw  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  beautiful  girl,  leaning 
on  the  decorated  chevalier :  they  began  to  feel  a  mingled 
wonder  and  veneration  for  their  new  usher,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  passed  no  unpleasant  evening,  had  not 
his  whole  mind  been  absorbed  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for appearance  of  her,  to  see  whom  was,  in  truth, 
his  most  ardent  desire ;  but  of  whom  the  sight  was  too 
much  to  endure  with  any  thing  like  composure. 

But  time  wears  on,  and  operas  must  have  an  end ;  so 
must  chapters — and  since  neither  accident  nor  incident 
marred  the  safe  return  of  the  Hackney  party  in  the  glass- 
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eoachy  I  need  only  say,  that  they  reached  home  l^  half- 
past  one;  at  which  late  or  early  hour  the  young  diviv 
nities  satisfactorily  proved  their  humanity  by  demolishbg 
a  substantial  supper  of  cold  boiled  mutton  and  pickled 
onions;  and  when  Francis  retired  to  rest,  his  thou^to 
rested,  as  they  generally  did,  on  Fanny ;  i£  Lady  Brash- 
leigh  did  not  <&eam  of  Welsted,  it  was  because,  poor 
soul|  she  was  unable  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


You  bare  so  overpowered  me 
.  With  unexpected  kindness,  that  my  tongue 
^'  Is  mute,  and  speech  too  scanty  to  express 

My  inward  gratitude 1  cannot  thank  you. 

Trap. 

Whatever  unpleasant  feelings  had  been  excited  in 
Welsted's  mind,  by  the  extremely  mal  apropos  appear- 
ance of  Fanny  at  the  Opera-house,  those  by  which  she 
was  agitated  were  by  no  means  more  agreeable ;  nor  did 
the  petulant  ill-humour  of  Sir  Frederick,  who  hurried  her 
through  the  lobbies  and  along  the  passages,  as  if  appre- 
hensive of  losing  her,  should  any  eye  besides  his  own 
glance  upon  her  beauties,  at  all  contribute  to  80oth»  or 
conciliate  her,  and  as  they  drove  back  to  the  hotel  from 
the  theatre,  she  rejoiced  at  the  silence  which  his  Excel- 
lency was  pleased  to  observe,  and  which,  when  broken^ 
was  broken  only  to  speak  of  Welsted. 

^'That  appears  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  Ma'am,*' 
said  his  Excellency,  "  that  Mr.  Welsted,  I  recollect,  I 
think,  seeing  him  at  your  house.  What  induced  your 
father  to  part  with  him,  Ma'am  ? 

It  was,  luckily,  dark  —  and  therefore  the  confuaioa 
which  would  have  betrayed  her  Ladyship,  when  she  de- 
clared that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  sepa- 
ration, was  unobservable. 

^*He  seems  to  have  bettered  himself  considerably*" 
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said  his  Excellency ;  ^^  he  talks  of  Countesses,  and  seems 
the  chosen  heau  of  some  very  fine  young  ladies.  Ma'am/' 

Who  those  ladies  were,  Fanny  would  have  given  the 
world  to  know;  although  her  opinion  of  their  "/nerj^" 
was  not  quite  so  favourable  as  her  husband's,  llie 
mirthful  gaiety,  of  Welsted  beyond  all  else  surprised  her ; 
HOT  could  she  reconcile  his  apparent  liveliness  with  her 
own  feelings,  nor  imagine  how  two  persons  (and  they  too 
of  assimilating  characters)  could  possibly  be  so  differently 
affected  by  the  same  causes. 

Poor  Fanny !  she  had  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  devote 
srach  of  her  thoughts  to  the  subject  nearest  her  heart. 
$he  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Brashleigh  with,  first,  a 
»!nitinizing  glance  of  curiosity ;  secondly,  with  an  approv- 
ing nod;  and  thirdly,  with  a  patronizing  salute  on  Ihe 
cheek.  The  same  spirit  which  the  lady  evinced 'in  her 
introduction  to  her  new  and  youthful  mother-in-law , 
characterized  all  her  further  proceedings ;  it  was  one  con- 
tinued display  of  patronage  and  condescension ;  and  to 
say  truth,  Fanny  needed  much  advice,  in  the  purchases 
and  arrangements  she  had  to  make  ;  and,  barring  the 
occasional  side-cuts  at  the  academy,  and  disparity  of  age 
in  marriages,  and  young  ladies'  worldly  prospects,  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Sir  Frederick's  daugh- 
ter-in-law to  restrain,  the  time  passed  quietly  until  the 
time  of  sailing  approached. 

Never,  during  the  various  excursions  which  Lady 
Brashleigh  was  compelled  to  make  in  search  of  essentials 
or  finery,  did  she  enter  or  quit  a  shop,  never  step  from  or 
return  to  her  carriage,  without  feeling  a  dreadful  hope,  an 
alarming  wish,  that  she  might  meet  Francis — ^but  for  one 
moment— to  say  farewell,  and  then  separate  for  ever. 
They  had  met  only  for  an  instant  in  London,  and  the 
meeting  was  so  unsatisfactory,  nay,  so  distressing,  that 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  hear  the  shortest  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  could  have 
brought  him  into  the  centre  of  all  gaiety,  with  ladies, 
laughing  at  the  very  period  (or  so  shortly  after)  at  which 
he  had  represented  himself  to  Rodney  as  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her^  and  hopelessly  wretched  in  consequence 
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liaviog  lost  ber.  To  seek  an  interview  now,  even  widi  the 
best  intentions,  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
duty  which  she  owed  Sir  Frederick;  but  amongst  the 
motives  which  would  have  justified  her  to  others,  had  she 
suffered  her  own  feelings  to  get  the  mastery  of  principle, 
was  the  desire  she  felt  of  speaking  to  Welsted  about  her 
father.  She  knew  enough  to  be  assured  that  Welsted*^ 
talents  and  influence  were  in  the  highest  degree  important 
to  Rodney's  success  in  his  profession ;  that  to  Welsted's 
exertions  an  increase  of  pupils  latterly  had  been  mainly 
attributable ;  and  besides  those  natural  feelings,  which  are 
more  particularly  applicable  to  self,  her  anxiety  was  great 
to  persuade  Francis,  if  possible,  to  return  to  the  academy. 
She  would  almost  have  asked  it  as  a  proof  of  his  love ;  but 
then,  what  right  had  she  to  seek  any  testimonial  of  affec* 
tion  fr6m  him,  which  she  knew  must  never  be  requited  by 
her  ?  perhaps  the  anxiety  for  her  father's  welfare  might 
have  been  heightened  unconsciously,  by  the  wish  to  have 
some  just  reason  for  again  beholding  Welsted  before  she 
bade  him  what  she  felt  was  an  eternal  adieu ; — but  I  have 
no  right  to  say  this. 

Suffice  it,  that  the  difficulties  which  she  first  felt,  in- 
creased with  time ;  and  amidst  the  constant  whirl  of  busi«- 
ness,  into  which  she  was  forced,  and  of  pleasure  which 
was  forced  upon  her ;  day  flew  after  day,  and  the  week  at 
length  arrived,  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Ports^ 
mouth,  to  embark.  She  found  Major  Mims  the  roost 
gentlemanly  little  old  creature  imaginable,  rea(iy  to  trot 
off  the  longest  distances,  on  the  shortest  notice ;  Captain 
Macaddle,  though  carefully  selected  by  his  Excellency 
for  the  homeliness  of  his  appearance,  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  attention  to  her  Ladyship,  and  while  his  Ex- 
cellency was  absent,  both  of  these  gentlemen  made  them- 
selves agreeable  enough ;  the  moment  his  Excellency 
entered  ^e  room,  they  were  like  so  many  sleeping  beauties 
in  the  wood,  all  struck  motionless,  and  apparently  sense- 
less, in  the  respective  attitudes  which  they  had  acciden- 
tally assumed  before  his  Excellency's  arrival. 

Towards  his  amiable  and  unoffending  Lady,  Sir  Fre- 
derick grew  gradually  harsher,  more  indifferent,  and  kn 
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considerate ;  and  he  continued  this  process  of  training 
until  she  took  her  cue  from  the  rest  of  the  staff,  and  never 
Tentured  to  mutter  a  wish  or  express  an  opinion  in  his 
{NDesence;  indeed,  an  answer  to  an  observation,  or  a 
remonstrance  against  a  command,  were  matches  to  the 
mine,  and  her  Ladyship,  as  well  as  the  officers,  became 
Sistinctively  amenable  to  martial  law. 

Fanny,  amongst  other  prejudices,  strengthened,  if  not 
wholly  created  by  a  constant  residence  in  a  home  like  her 
little  ivy-bower  at  he^  father's  house,  had  an  almost  insur- 
mountable dread  of  the  sea ;  she  had  read  of  shipwrecks 
and  storms,  and  hurricanes,  but  had  never  seen  the  bound- 
less waste  of  waters  upon  which  she  was  destined  to  pass 
the  next  four  or  five  months  of  her  existence  :  when  she 
liad  visited  the  huge  Indiaman  in  which  her  passage  was 
taken,  she  felt  more  composed,  and  reconciled  herself  with 
tiiie  idea  that  a  vessel  so  large,  and  high  out  of  the  water, 
must  be  safe,  and  steady  and  agieeable ;  and  by  degrees, 
and  a  constant  association  with  hundreds  of  those  who 
had  made,  re-made,  and  made  again  and  again  the  same 
Yoyage,  she  became  more  reconciled  to  her  fate,  and  it 
was  most  fortunate  that  she  did ;  not  only  because  her 
fears  and  apprehensions  could  not  lessen  the  danger  she 
contemplated,  but  because  the  slightest  expression  of  timi- 
dity or  anticipation  of  peril  was  met  by  Sir  Frederick  with 
the  most  violent  denunciation  of  folly,  stupidity,  and 
^Idishness,  and  avowals  of  contempt  and  disgust  for 
mingled  ignorance  and  affectation. 

Never,  to  be  sure,  from  the  beginning  of  the  affair, 
vntil  this  very  juncture,  was  poor  girl  so  tormented,  so 
ccwnpletely  destroyed  as  Fanny  Rodney.  Her  obedience  in 
the  nrst  instance,  rendered  her  passive  in  the  hands  of  her 
parents,  and  led  her  to  abandon  herself  completely  to  their 
guidance;  and  now  her  inexperience  compelled  her  to 
rely  entirely  upon  others  for  advice  and  information  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  more  truly  than  in  most  cases,  that 
she  was  led  to  the  altar,  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others. 

At  lengtf],  after  a  week  of  perfect  confusbn,  and  a  day 
or  two  of  storms  and  squabbles,  his  Excellency  and  Lad^ 
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Brasbletgh/  the  staff,  and  baggage,  were  embarked  ott 
board  the  ship  appointed  to  convey  diem  to  Bombay ;  but 
as  my  readers  have,  in  all  probability,  practically  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  seaport  towns,  the  agreeable  diversity  of 
contrary  winds,  rainy  days,  and  high  seas,  wet  seats,  and 
damp  boat-cloaks,  dirty  landing-places,  bad  inns,  and 
exorbitant  charges,  I  shall  spare  them  the  recital  of  all  the 
difficulties,  worries,  inconveniences,  and  embarrassments, 
by  which  the  party  were  delayed  nearly  eight  days  after 
ihek  first  embarkation.  At  last,  however,  the  wind  shifted 
a  point  or  two  to  the  northward  of  east,  and  away  bustled 
the  Honourable  Company's  ship,  his  Excellency  the  Com^ 
roander-in-chief  at  Bombay,  and  all. 

And  thus  was  separated  from  her  home,  her  family,  her 
friends,  and  Welsted,  poor  Fanny  Rodney ;  committed  to 
the  charge  of  her  irritable  husband,  and  the  more  perilous, 
yet  not  more  uncertain,  caprices  of  the  briny  deep ;  and 
there  was  something  chilly  in  the  wind,  and  lowering  in 
the  sky,  as  she  stood  by  Sir  Frederick's  side  at  the  tafferill, 
gazing  on  the  lessening  hills  of  England,  and  watching  the 
ship's  wake,  which  seemed  to  fly  from  beneath  them  with 
a  whirling  roar,  as  the  huge  vessel  cleaved  the  rising  waves. 
A  tear  stood  in  her  eye  as  she  contemplated  the  night 
closing  in  upon  them ;  and  when  it  grew  too  dark  and  too 
cold  to  watch  the  horizon  any  longer,  she  went  down  to 
her  cabin  with  an  aching  heart,  feeling  the  full  force  of  all 
her  miseries ;  the  tears  then  fell,  but  Sir  Frederick  came 
to  sooth  her,  and  she  therefore  felt  that  she  dared  we&p 
no  more. 

During  the  five  or  six  weeks  which  were  occupied  by 
the  preparations  for  their  departure,  and  of  which  I  lament 
that  the  space  assigned  me  in  these  volumes  will  not  per** 
mit  me  to  give  a  more  elaborate  description,  much  had 
been  doing  in  which  the  future  prospects  and  interests  of 
Welsted  were  concerned;  indeed  it  appeared  as  if  he 
were  doomed  to  meet  the  reward  of  his  disinterested  snr^ 
render  of  his  angelic  Fanny,  in  the  most  unexpected  per- 
sonal advancement.  Alas !  had  the  views  which  dawned 
upon  him  at  the  present  moment  been  opened  to  his  eyes 
t  the  time  of  Sir  Frederick's  offer,  he  might  fairiy  avi 
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l^eld  out  the  most  gratifying  prospects  to  her  and  her 
family  for  the  future :  but  it  was  fated  to  be  otherwise  s 
else  had  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  which  he  now  felt, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  been 
experienced,  and  enjoyed  without  the  slightest  deterio* 
ration. 

On  the  Sunday  subsequent  to  Frank's  visit  to  the  opera, 
the  Viscount's  cabriolet  appeared  at  Monf^mery-place, 
to  convey  the  "  usher"  to  the  Earl's ;  and  he  departed 
just  before  tea-time  at  the  academy,  for  the  dinner  party 
in  Grosvenor-square.  Arrived  there,  the  same  kindness, 
the  same  pointed  attention  marked  his  reception,  and  the 
whole  family  again  seemed  anxious  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  giving  evidence  of  their  feelings  towards  him. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day ;  the  dinner  was  a  repetition  of  the  last,  and  the 
subsequent  ceremonies  the  same  as  those  which  followed 
the  former  one ;  the  only  striking  difference  between  the 
events  of  the  two  days,  was  to  be  found  in  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  Earl  and  Welsted. 

After  coffee,  his  Lordship  called  Francis  aside,  and  told 
him  he  wished  to  communicate  something  to  him  which 
would  require  his  consideration,  and  proposed  adjourning 
to  the  library,  where,  undisturbed  by  the  general  conver- 
sation, they  might  *'  talk  it  over  quietly."  Francis  fol- 
lowed his  Lordship,  hardly  prepared  for  what  was  to  be 
disclosed  to  him. 

*'  Mr.  Welsted,"  said  his  Lordship,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  "  I  was  extremely  sorry  when  I  heard  that,  during 
my  absence  from  town,  you  had  accepted,  what  I  confess 
I  diink,  a  situation  unworthy  of  your  abilities  and  cha- 
racter ;  indeed,  that  absence,  unavoidable  as  it  was,  pre- 
vented me  from  earlier  explaining  myself  upon  a  point 
which,  I  ovm,  is  extremely  interesting  to  me,  and  which,  I 
hope,  may  be  advantageous  to  you" 

Welsted  bowed.    -  ^ 

*^  My  son,"  continued  the  Earl,  ^^  tdls  me  that  he  has 
communicated  to  you  the  fact  of  my  appointment  as  am- 
Hmsador  to  the  court  of  France:  eonnected  with  tba^ 
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appointment  m  ttie  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  sqpeidc.  I 
find  you  have  graduated  at  Oxford,  of  which  I  was  not  tiU 
yerj  recently  aware ;  and  although  I  may  be  offering  that 
which  it  may  not  be  worth  your  while  to  accept^  if  it  wouM 
suit  your  views  to  reside  at  the  University  during  Feyer« 
sham's  stay  there,  he  would  be  delighted,  and  I  should 
feel  obliged.  The  truth  is,  Feversham  is  anxious  to  re- 
trieve lost  time,  he  feels  diffident  of  himself,  hQ  has  not 
read  so  much  as  he  ought  to  have  read,  he  dislikes  com- 
mitting  himself  to  strangers,  he  feels  (as  indeed  he  well 
may)  strongly  attached  to  you,  and  it  is  at  hie  request 
that  I  have  now  broached  the  matter  to  you.'' 

**  Independently  of  every  other  consideration,  my  Lord,*' 
said  Welsted,  '^  to  do  that  which  could  please  Lord  Fe- 
versham, would  be  most  gratifying  to  me ;  but  your  Lord- 
ship's proposal  involves  so  many  pleasures  and  advantages, 
that  it  requires  no  consideration :  I  most  thankfully  accept 
your  Lordship's  kind  offer.'' 

"  What!"  said  his  Lordship,  smilipg,  "before  you 
know  upon  what  terms  you  are  requested  to  do  so?" 

"  The  satisfaction  of  passing  my  time  with  Lord  Fever- 
sham,"  said  Welsted,  **  in  pursuits  which,while  gratifying 
to  my  own  inclinations,  may  be  useful  to  him,  will  be  quite 
sufficient." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and  so,  my  dear  Mr. 
Welsted,  the  best  return  I  can  make  you  for  saving  my 
son's  life,  and  preserving  the  hopes  of  my  family,  is  to 
request  you  to  quit  a  situation  in  which  you  are  fixed,  to 
reside  at  Oxford  at  your  own  ^  proper  charge,'  merely  to 
oblige  me,  and  gratify  my  heir?'' 

Save  his  life  ?  thought  Welsted — ^what  does  his  Lord- 
ship mean  ?-— convinced  at  the  same  time,  that  however 
unconsciously  he  must  have  done  the  deed,  or  have  been 
supposed  to  do  it,  it  was  no  doubt,  the  spring  and  cause 
of  all  the  kindnesses  and  attentk)ns  which  he  haA  received 
from  the  family,  crowned  at  length  by  the  present  moft 
delightful  proposal. 

*'  No,  Mr.  Welsted,"  continued  Lwd  Farnborougli,— 
"  talking  of  money  to  a  gentleman  is  tdways  disagieedbk^ 
Imt,  as  the  world  goes»  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so; 
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Ikerefore  I  break  the  ice  on  which  3rour  deHcacy  would 
lot  permit  you  to  tread.  I  am  not  a  very  niggardly 
*a.lher,  as  FeTers&am  will  tell  you ;  I  am  perfectly  con- 
irincedy  that  to  allow  a  young  man  a  sufficient  income  to 
xiaintain  his  station  in  society,  without  profligacy  or  extra- 
iragance,  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
either.  There  exists,  I  trust,  that  sort  of  confidence 
between  Feyersham  and  myself,  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  man  and  man ;  while,  as  a  father,  I  have  never 
since  his  childhood  been  called  upon,  by  any  circum- 
stance of  his  life,  to  reprove  or  correct  him ; — ^that  being 
the  case,  you  may  be  sure  I  never  object  to  the  fair  use 
of  money,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
I  never  have  occasion  to  make  an  unpleasant  remark  is, 
that  I  place  a  reliance  on  his  honour,  which  he  feels  a  pride 
in  never  violating  :  as  I  intend  you  to  be  his  companion, 
and  as  you  have  been  his  preserver,  to  be  his  friend,  upon 
that  footing  only  will  I  accept  the  services  which  you  must 
inevitably  render  him  by  your  association  with  him  ;  and 
to  support  that  character,  I  must  insist  upon  your  allow- 
ance from  me,  during  your  residence  at  Oxford,  being  the 
same  as  thatf  which  I  consider  sufficient  for  him.'' 

Welsted  was  completely  overcome  by  this  unexpected 
offer,  and  the  extraordinary  liberality' of  the  remuneration; 
he  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  Earl  again  interrupted  him ; 
**  I  must  hear  nothing,"  said  his  Lordship ;  "  I  am  re- 
solved upon  my  course — you  have  simply  an  Ay  or  No  to 
give  as  to  the  offer." 

**  I ''  said  Welsted. 

"  You  accept  it,"  said  the  Earl,  "and  I  consider  that  I 
am  the  person  obliged ;  it  is  my  intention  that  Fevershara, 
and  of  course  yourself,  should  pass  the  vacations,  or 
whatever  portion  of  them  you  may  choose,  with  us  at 
Paris,  until  he  shall  have  concluded  his  university,  or  J 
my  diplomatic  career ;  of  these  arrangements  we  can  talk 
afterwards : — before  his  return  to  Oxford,  you  will  find 
apartments  here  always  at  your  service." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  repay  your  Lordship's 
kmdness,"  said  Wdsted. 

"  I  know,"  said  Lord  Famborough,  "  to  a  person  of 
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high  feeling  and  delicate  mind,  a  reciirrence  to  past  ser- 
vices  is,  perhaps,  unpleasant,— but  to  a  father,  speaking 
to  him  who  has  preserved  his  only  son^  it  may  be  per- 
mitted again  to  assure  that  person,  that  nothing  be  cai 
do  to  mark  his  gratitude  is  sufficiently  important  to  de- 
serve thanks :  as  for  future  prospects,  I  think  it  may  he 
hereaftep  in  my  power  (not  that  I  can  venture  to  hold  out 
any  thing  like  a  certainty),  should  you  determine  to  take 
orders,  to  be  of  use  to  you ;  but  I  cannot  pledge  myself 
to  any  thing  specific,  although  I  think  the  measure  of 
ordination  could  do  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary,  must 
be  advantageous ;  as  far  as  securing  ihat^  there  will  be  no 
difficulty: — however,  we  have  now  discussed  our  busi- 
ness sufficiently,  and  your  new  home,  Mr.  Welsted,  is 
open  to  you,  whenever  you  feel  disposed  to  come  to  it." 

Welsted,  delighted  as  he  naturally  must  have  been  with 
such  a  princely  offer,  and  such  cheering  prospects,  told 
his  Lordship  that,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  change  so 
suddenly  effected  in  his  circumstances,  he  felt  it  bis  duty 
to  remain  at  Hackney  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  he  had  engaged  himself;  nor  did  he,  by  the  avowal 
of  his  intentions  on  that  point,  at  all  lower  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  his  new  and  munificent  patron. 

**  Let  us  send  for  Feversham,"  said  the  Earl,  and  com- 
municate your  acceptance  of  the  offbr ;  his  pleasure  will 
be  as  great  as  mine,  although  his  delicacy  prevented  his 
mentioning  the  subject;  indeed,  I  did  not  trust  him  with 
the  whole  of  my  plan." 

Saying  which,  his  Lordship  rang  the  bell :  a  message 
was  despatched  for  the  Viscount,  who  shortly  joined  the 
council,  and  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  when  the  resuk 
of  the  deliberation  was  made  known  to  him,  was  perfectly 
unequivocal;  and  the  manner  in  which  Welsted  found 
himself  thus  extraordinarily  rewarded  for  an  action  which 
had  even  escaped  his  memory,  was  on  every  account  most 
gratifying,  and  nothings  as  I  have  just  said,  existed  to  mar 
Uie  brightness  of  the  scene  before  him,  but  the  recolleo- 
tion  that,  if  all  this  had  happened  a  few  weeks  earlier,  he 
might  have  looked  forward  to  eventual  happiness  with  hn 
Vanny, 
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That  it  did  not  happen  before  was  mainly  attributable 
to  the  selfii^ness  of  Rodney,  whose  character  was  a  most 
extraordinary  compound  of  kindness  and  meanness,  ava- 
rice and  liberality.     It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  im- 
xaediately  after  the  event,  upon  which,  in  fact,  all  Wel- 
ated's  good  fortune  turned,  Lord  Farnborough,  then  the 
honourable  Mr.  Rutherford,  had  in  a  letter  to  Rodney 
most  warmly  expressed  his  feelings  towards  the  preserver 
of  his  son — and  expressed  a  wish  to  forward  his  interests 
in  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  and  that  of  his 
family.     At  that  period  William  Rodney  was  alive,  and 
such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  poetical  parent,  that  he  sup- 
pressed Mr.  Rutherford's  letter,  and  answered  it  evasively, 
returning  thanks  in  Frank's  name  for  the  liberal  offers  it 
contained,  but  at  the  same  time  refusing  them  ;  and  this 
was  the  man  who  had  brought  up  and  educated  the  or- 
phan of  his  friend,  but  who  yet  could  not  endure  to  see 
the  child  of  his  bounty  so  suddenly,  and  so  far  surpass  his 
own  son  in  the  race  of  life. 

It  is  strange,  yet  highly  characteristic  of  the  chivalrous 
kindness  of  poor  Francis,  that  he  had  actually  forgotten 
the  day  when  young  Rutherford,  while  bathing,  had  sunk 
in  very  deep  water,  and  risen  for  the  last  time,  unseen  by 
any  of  his  schoolfellows.  Welsted  caught  sight  of  the 
perishing  boy,  and  without  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion, plunged  into  the  water  with  his  clothes  on,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  dragged  the  exhausted  sufferer  to 
the  shore.  When  he  returned  home,  and  changed  his 
dress,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  piit  off  the  memory  of  his  in- 
trepidity with  the  habits  he  wore  ;  he  never  mentioned  the 
circumstance ;  and  as  there  was  no  one  present,  except 
the  boys,  to  tell  the  tale,  it  fell  ineffective  upon  Rodney's 
ear.  Young  Rutherford  described  the  accident  in  a  letter 
to  his  father ;  and  the  family,  whose  hopes  were  centred 
in  their  darling  child,  felt  all  that  gratitude  which  Mr. 
Rutherford  forthwith  conveyed  to  Rodney,  to  whom  he 
waa  personally  known,  and  whom  he  thought  the  properest 
person  to  address,  being  also  the  surest  channel  of  com** 
manieation  with  the  u^er ;  but  the  head  of  the  house,  hav«» 
ing  heard  nothingof  the  affair  from  the  hero  of  it,  thoup  * 
2  n2 
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it  had  been  exaggerated  by  young  Rutherford ;  and  Aat 
at  all  events  it  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  say  aaj 
thing  about  to  Frank,  since  it  appeared  likely  to  induce 
some  display  of  family  gratitude,  which  might  at  once  give 
his  prot^g6  precedence  in  the  world  of  his  son,  and  pio- 
bably  rob  hun  of  his  assistance,  of  which  at  last,  as  it 
turned  out,  he  was  deprived  by  a  sacrifice  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  worldly  interest  of  his  daughter. 

Welsted  would  not  have  believed  this  history  of  the 
conduct  of  his  patron  in  this  matter,  nor  would  he  ever 
have  been  likely  to  know  it,  had  it  not  been  for  his  acci- 
dental meeting  with  Feversham  ;  but,  when  sufficient  of 
the  denouement  had  been  disj^ayed  to  recal  the  obiile- 
rated  rescue  to  his  mind,  he  naturally  felt,  although  he 
could  not  of  course  express,  surprise  that  the  conduct  in- 
duced by  so  strong  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  as  the  family 
now  openly  acknowledged  should  have  been  so  long  de- 
layed. The  truth,  however,  was  disclosed  to  him,  and 
after  all  accidentally ;  for  when  he  was  expressing  to  Fe- 
versham his  acknowledgments  for  the  favours  conferred  by 
the  Earl,  the  Viscount  told  him  explicitly,  that  his  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  had  greatly  surprised  him ;  and  that  his 
own  unwillingness  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  arose 
from  a  desire  not  to  be  refused,  and  a  fear  of  offending 
him;  of  which  anticipations  had  been  created  in  their 
minds  by  what  they  had  all  along  considered  a  silent  and 
almost  ungracious  refusal  of  thanks ;  in  fact,  an  uncivfl 
mode  of  denying  them  the  pleasure  of  evincing  their  feel- 
ings towards  him.  All  this  it  was,  that  when  the  Earl  saw 
Welsted,  and  saw  the  urbanity  and  good  taste  which  cha- 
racterized his  conduct  and  conversation,  determined  his 
Lordship,  now  finding  him  unemployed,  to  fulfil,  if  his 
son  approved  it,  the  intention  which,  in  fact,  he  form^ly 
had  of  making  him  his  tutor. 

Had  Rodney  acted  with  common  fairness,  Welsted 
would  have  been  Lord  Feversham's  tutor  at  Eton ; — that 
would  have  opened  prospects  to  him  which  might  hmm 
been  realized,  he  might  have  become  the  happy  husbaiMl 
^  Fanny,  and  the  respectable  successor  of  her  father ;  er» 
'  better  things  had  turned  up,  thvongh  the  infloenoe  sf 
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Ilk  pupil's  family,  have  filled  a  station  in  the  Church; 
lionourable  in  its  character,  and  safficiently  Incratiye  in 
its  emoluments  to  have  rendered  him  and  his  wife  perfectly 
corafortable,  and  her  parents  truly  blest.  But  differently 
-were  things  to  turn  out :  and  while  the  manly  exertion  of 
humanity  ytlie  exemplary  performance  of  every  duty,  and  the 
folfilment  of  every  right  principle  led,  in  spite  of  meanness 
and  artifice,  the  unassuming  Welsted  into  honours  and 
prosperity,  the  dirty  ambition  which  could  barter  independ« 
ence  of  feeling  for  a  little  transitory  rank — ^fail  in  the  ho* 
nest  duties  of  society,  to  gratify  a  little  personal  pride — 
and  suffer  the  paltry  pomps  ana  vanities  of  this  world  to 
keep  down  merit,  and  even  break  the  strongest  ties,-— 
was  doomed  to  meet  its  just  reward  in  poverty  and  dii« 
g^race. 

From  the  marriage  of  Fanny  with  Sir  Frederick,  Rod- 
ney might  with  security  have  dated  his  ruin,  even  by  an- 
ticipation. The  parents  of  his  pupils,  disgusted  with  the 
absurd  trickery  of  '<  making  holidays,''  sent  their  sons 
elsewhere ;  Welsted*s  departure,  as  poor  Fanny  well  fore- 
saw, threw  the  classical  department  altogether  upon  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  not  equal  to  its  conduct ;  and 
moreover,  as  I  anticipated  at  the  time,  the  holder  of  the 
securities,  whose  enmity  to  Sir  Frederick,  for  having,  as 
be  said,  robbed  him  by  sycophancy  of  a  considerable  part 
of  bis  birthright,  waseasily  transferred  to  his  Excellency's 
fktber-in-law ;  began  a  series  of  applications  for  payment^ 
and  in  less  than  six  weeks  the  bewildered  poet  received  a 
warning  and  summons  together,  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions at  the  termination  of  the  following  half-year. 

Then  it  was,  and  in  his  distress,  that  he  turned  to 
Welsted  in  imagination ;  then  it  was  that  he  repented  the 
nnnatural  match  which  he  had  so  imprudently  made  up 
for  his  child,  robbing  himself  at  once  of  the  aid  of  Francis, 
and  the  society  of  Fanny ; — ^how  to  recover  the  former  he 
knew  not,  and  how  to  retrieve  his  own  affairs  without 
some  such  measure  he  was  ignorant ;  from  his  matter-of- 
fact  helpmate  he  could  gain  neither  advice  nor  consola- 
tion :  he  therefore  resolved  to  go  on  as  long  as  he  could^ 
<<  watching  for  a  bright  ray  of  hope,  which  might  beam 
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through  the  darkness  of  the  clouds,  and  light  him  even- 
tually to  sonoe  secure  and  peaceful  haven." 

His  tranquillity,  however,  was  not  much  contributed  to, 
by  the  continual  questions  of  Mrs.  Rodney,  as  to  why  one 
boy  didn't  come  back  ?  and  why  another  boy  was  takto 
away?  and  why  other  boys  did  not  come?  because,  as 
she  wisely,  but  needlessly  observed,  "  if  some  more  don't 
come  than  are  here  now,  why,  Mr.  Rodney,  we  must  shut 
Tip  shop !"  and  **  do  you  know,  my  dear,"  added  his  sooth- 
ing spouse,  "  as  if  Old  Nick  had  set  his  cloven  foot  in  the 
house,  all  the  nice,  little  delicate,  peaking,  pudding-and- 
milk  children  are  going  away,  ana  none  remain  but  the 
huge  bumpkins  of  farmers*  sons,  who  eat  their  own  weight 
of  mutton  every  month :  who's  to  pay  the  butcher's  bills, 
if  things  go  on  this  way,  Fm  sure  I  don't  know." 

Nor  did  Rodney  :  and  when  occasionally  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  which  had  been  Welsted*s,  and  whidi 
was  now  used  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  tattered  and  tar- 
nished finery  which  had  decked  out  the  nuptial  feast,  he 
would  stand  for  a  moment,  and  muse,  and  then  kick  over 
with  his  foot  some  of  the  dust-laden  roses  and  lilies  of  the 
London  artist,  and  walk  away  sighing,  and  rattling  the 
few  shillings  which  lay  in  his  breeches-pocket. 

Things  at  the  academy,  however,  had  not  reached  this 
point  before  Lady  Brashleigh's  departure ;  yet  since  her 
marriage  Sir  Frederick  had  written  but  once  to  Rodney, 
and  that,  merely  requiring  a  certificate  of  Fanny's  age,  for 
some  legal  purpose ;  and  Mrs.  Rodney  was  absolutely  af- 
fronted with  her  daughter  for  entreating  her  not  to  continue 
sending  presents  to  them  at  the  hotel ;  which,  when  the 
packages  had  been  opened  by  his  Excellency's  servants, 
proved  to  be,  at  one  time  perhaps  •*  a  sucking  pig,"  at 
another  "  a  chine  and  sausages,"  the  annunciation  of 
which  arrivals  regularly  produced  an  accession  of  rage  in 
the  General,  until  at  length  Lady  Brashleigh  was  obliged, 
for  her  own  quiet's  sake,  to  implore  her  kind  mother  to  be 
more  sparing  of  her  gifts ;  which  so  muclk  increased  Ae 
unsophisticated  lady's  anger,  that  the  following  day,  wiA- 
out  saying  a  word  to  Rodney,  she  transmitted  half  a  doads 
vks,  and  a  nice  cream  cheese  which  she  had  made^  to 
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the  General  himself,  directed  by  one  of  the  boys  specially 
employed  by  her  on  that  occasion,  in  a  dreadfully  large 
legible  hand,  which,  being  very  nicely  packed  up  and 
sealed  pacquet-wise,  was  brought  to,  and  actually  opened 
l^y  his  Excellency  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mivart's  hotel, 
in  the  presence  of  two  East  India  directors,  his  own  staff, 
and  Lady  Brashleigh ; — in  the  parcel  was  the  following 
note : 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  Fanny  has  got  so  proud  that  she  will  not  ac- 
cept of  presents,  so  1  send  them  to  you,  because  I  know 
you  don't  mind  taking  things  which  are  no  cost  whatever  to 
ns,  but  which  may  make  a  nice  dish  to  keep  down  London 
hills ; — 1  only  gave  three-halfpence  apiece  for  the  larks, 
yesterday,  and  the  cheese  I  made  myself;  please  to  turn 
it  every  day,  and  if  you  keep  it  up  in  the  cupboard  in  your 
own  room  (which  is  the  best  way  to  keep  it  safe),  you  had 
better  set  the  cupboard-door  a-jar  after  the  servants  are 
gone  to  bed. 

*<  We  shall  have  a  nice  small  pig  fit  for  killing  next 
week,  which  I  shall  send  you.  Give  my  affectionate  love 
to  Fanny,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"Cordelia  Rodney. 

"  P.S.  Will  you  tell  Fanny  that  she  has  left  two  hair- 
brushes and  a  small  bottle  of  salts  in  her  dressing-table 
drawer,  and  please  to  ask  her  if  I  shall  send  them  up  next 
week— don*t  tell  her  of  the  pig,  but  they  can  all  go  toge- 
ther in  the  same  parcel." 

This  was  a  death-blow  to  his  Excellency,  who  in  a  rap 
desired  the  contents  of  the  parcel  to  be  thrown  into  the 
street ;  and  having  read  the  letter  he  threw  it  to  his  Lady, 
exclaiming,  "  jWa  am,  the  old  woman  is  mad,  Ma*am,  inad 
as  a  March  ifeii^B  ;**  observing,  however,  at  the  same  time 
the  delicacy  of  not  mentioning  the  name  of  his  mother-in- 
law,  from  no  respect  for  his  wife's  feeUngs,  but  because  he 
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estimation  of  his  associateSy  if  it  could  be  hnagined  that 
larics  and  cheese  could  possibly  come  from  her  Lady^p's 
mother. 

I  shall  I  hope  be  pardoned  for  this  episodaical  anecdote, 
"which  has  brought  me,  unwittingly,  back  to  the  Rodneys, 
because  it  displays  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Rodn^s 
scheming,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  the  fact,  ihsA  all 
correspondence  ceased,  before  their  departure,  between  the 
young  couple,  and  the  parents.  Mrs.  Rodney  finding  h^ 
delicate  attentions  were  ill  received,  appealed  to  her  hus^ 
band,  who,  angered  at  being  despised  in  his  own  person, 
or  that  of  his  wife,  by  the  child  to  whom  they  had  given 
birth ;  and  being  as  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world  as 
infants,  wrote  a  violent  letter  to  Sir  Frederick,  repoach-* 
ing  him,  in  the  most  poetical  language,  with  the  horrible 
crime  of  exciting  their  daughter  to  ingratitude,  aod  load* 
ing  him  with  reproaches  for  having  made  a  rebel  of  the 
fondest  creature  that  ever  drew  breath. 

To  this  Fanny,  at  her  husband's  desire,  replied ;  and 
being  now  a  little  initiated  into  the  customs  and  manners 
of  society,  vindicated  Sir  Frederick  from  the  charges  ex- 
hibited against  him,  and  explained  in  mild,  but  proptf 
terms,  the  total  di£ference  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  now 
moved  from  that  which  she  had  left ;  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  what  were  amongst  equals  very  aitisfacU»y 
marks  of  friendship  and  affection,  became,  wlien  offered 
imder  different  circumstances,  irksome  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ridiculous  on  the  other*  Indeed,  with  unaltered  feel- 
ings of  affection  for  her  parents,  Fanny  saw  tie  absolute 
absurdity  of  continuing  such  a  system ;  and  although  she 
was  bitterly  wounded,  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  ob- 
jectionable basket  of  sandwiches  was  ejected  from  the  car- 
riage, she  had  reverted  in  her  mind  to  that  #ccurrence 
widi  subdued  feelings,  now  that  she  knew  the  world  b^ 
ter :  and  upon  the  same  principle  solicited  her  parents  to^ 
avoid  any  repetition  of  the  unintentional  offence,  or  at 
least,  undesired  civility. 

To  this  letter,  written  in  affectionate  langiage,  and 

ich  concluded  by  again  impressing  upon  t£e  minds  of 
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her  parents  the  difierence  of  her  jNresent  station  ftom,  that 
in  which  she  had  been  formerly  ^aced ;  the  poor  girl  re* 
eeived  the  most  violent  answer  from  her  father,  whose 
temper,  soured  by  the  evils  which  he  saw  threatening  him, 
barged  her  with  pride,  and  every  base  feeling  which  eonld 
inhabit  the  breast  of  a  fiend— «very  allusion  to  h^  change 
of  situation  was  met  by  the  question,  whether  she  had  for* 
gotten  who  qualifi^  her  for  such  a  change,  who  fed  and 
educated  her  (as  if  feeding  and  educatmg  one's  children 
was  a  m^torious  performance,  instead  of  a  parental  duty)^ 
and  calling  upon  her  to  remember  her  father  and  mother, 
who  were,  in  fact,  every  bit  as  good  as  Sir  Frederick,  al- 
though they  had  not  enriched  themselves  by  either  cajolii^ 
i^t  heirs  out  of  their  prepay,  or  cutting  the  throats  ^ 
poor  innocent  Indians. 

One  letter  led  to  another,  one  reproach  to  another,  until 
Sit  Frederick  felt,  and  properly  too — that  it  was  quite 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  correspondence,  and  stopped  it 
was ;  but  so  deeply  and  bitterly  had  the  old  couple  been 
wounded  by  the  neglect,  or  refusal  of  their  misplaced  at- 
tentions, tlmt  Fanny  was  doomed  to  receive  the  maledio- 
tiim  of  her  father, — ^to  avoid  which,  and  save  him  from 
min,  she  had  sacxificed  every  hope  of  happiness  on  earth* 
In  this  dreadful  family  contest,  Fanny  acted  purely 
from  principle,  she  would  have  given  worlds,  had  it  been 
possible,  to  throw  down  her  pen  and  rush  to  the  arms  of 
her  parents,  and  explain  to  them  verbally  why  their  con-* 
duct  was  offensive ;  she  would  rather  still  have  fallen  back 
mto  the  society  where  their  kindnesses  would  have  been 
acceptable,  and,  as  the  partner  of  Welsted,  have  joyously 
received  the  same  humble  well-meant  marks  of  maternal 
afiction ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  this :— the 
choice  had  been  her  father's,  not  her  own ;  she  had  been 
finced  into  a  sphere  which  was  adapted  neither  to  her  taste 
nor  inclinations,  but  it  was  done,  and  it  was  now  her 
duty  to  conform  herself  to  him  to  whcHU  she  owed  obe* 
dieace,  and  to  whose  habits  and  will  it  was  a  matter  of 
|Hrinciple  to  adapt  herself:  she  therefore  did  that  which 
was  right,  but  being  unhappily  misunderstood,  caused  thai 
&»d  urtiich  raged  so  viokntiy,  that  it  was  not  unid  tb^ 
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ship  was  actually  under  way,  and  dierefore  impossible  to 
receive  any  answer  or  insult,  that  Sir  Frederick  would 
allow  her  to  write  a  letter  of  adieu  to  her  parents ;  whidi, 
such  was  the  inveteracy  of  Rodney,  was,  after  all,  returned 
unopened  to  the  hotel  in  London  :  nor  did  the  once  fond 
parents  know  any  thing  of  their  beloved  child's  departure 
from  England,  until  they  read  it  in  the  weekly  county 
paper,  then  two  days  old. 

Whatever  hopes  Rodney  might  have  had  of  Welsted's 
return,  which  he  ardently  desircS,  they  were  entirely  frus- 
trated by  the  offer  which  the  Earl  had  made,  and  which 
he  had  accepted ;  and  bitter  and  dark  were  the  prospects 
before  him.  For  the  present  we  must  leave  him  repining 
over  his  fate,  correcting  themes  and  dictating  nonsense 
verses,  as  usual,  and  return  to  the  drawing-room  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  to  which,  after  a  lengthened  conversation 
in  the  library,  Feversham  and  his  accredited  tutor  had 
returned. 

To  the  well-regulated  minds  of  people  of  tact  and  good 
taste,  the  momenjt  a  gentleman,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  placed  relatively  to  them  in  a  dependent  situation,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  render  him  as  much  as  possible  unconscious 
of  the  position  in  which  he  actually  stands ;  and  nothing 
is  stronger  evidence  of  littleness  and  a  bad  disposition, 
than  the  exaction  of  respect  and  attention  from  inferiors 
thus  peculiarly  situated  ; — indeed,  it  is  a  mark  of  folly 
into  the  bargain,  because  to  a  man  of  any  feeling,  the 
very  concession  of  the  superior  excites  the  attention  and 
respect  which  haughtiness  and  importance  would  fieul  to 
extort.  When  Welsted  joined  the  ladies,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  actually  one  of  the  family ;  and  again  fascinated 
and  delighted  by  their  society,  it  was  with  no  agreeable 
sensation  he  heard  the  carriage  announced  which  was  to 
take  him  back  to  Hackney ;  where  he  was  unfortunately 
involved  in  another  affair,  of  which  the  reader  is  at  present 
ignorant,  but  with  which  he  shall  be  made  acquainted  in 
due  time. 

When  the  Earl  and  Countess  parted  from  the  over- 
whelmed young  man,  it  was  with  every  possiUe  expression 
of  kmdness ;  and  her  Ladyship  was  pleased  to  avow,  that 
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loB  aceeptance  of  the  tutelage  of  her  son  was  to  her  the 
most  gratifyiDg  event  which  could  have  taken  place,  as 
although  Feversham  was  a  very  different  sort  of  a  person 
from  the  generality  of  young  men,  still  to  have  a  compa- 
nion who,  while  he  was  personally  agreeable  and  pleasant 
to  him,  would  act  upon  emergencies  as  his  mentor  and 
guide,  could  not  fail  to  afford  her  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  ;  in  short,  whether  by  the  Earl  or  the  Countess, 
the  Viscount  or  his  lovely  sisters,  Welsted  was  loaded  with 
praises  and  kindness ;  and  elated  and  delighted,  as  he 
well  might  be,  with  the  bright  prospect  before  him,  he 
stepped  into  the  chariot  which  was  destined  to  take  him 
back  to  his  home. 

When  left  alone,  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  it  was 
with  tears  of  regret,  amidst  his  grateful  joy  for  what  had 
occurred,  that  he  recollected  how  happy  he  might  have 
been  had  he  been  blessed  with  his  present  good  fortune  a 
little  earlier;  he  was  not,  however,  able  long  to  dwell 
upon  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  for  the  short  space  of 
time  occupied  by  the  drive,  was  divided  between  all  the 
feelings  connected  with  this  part  of  his  career,  and  another, 
of  which  further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Canst  thoa  so  easily  proooance  Farewell, 
Wben  that  farewell  may  be  perhaps — for  ever  ? 
Oh !  can  yoa  leave  me  thus  ? 

Hatard. 

That  a  person  so  prudent  and  well-principled  as  Mr. 
Francis  Welsted  should  have  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes  in  better  society,  might  per- 
haps never  strike  the  reader  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  my 
duty  (part  of  which  consists  in  concealing,  nothing  from 
his  knowledge  which  it  is  important  he  should  know,  let 
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wbo  may  be  comiuromised)  to  eol^faten  him  cm  tins  pomt 
of  the  story. 

Nobody^  except  a  pareat^  would  have  imag;iiied  that  an 
attachment  so  ardeat  and  strong,  as  that  <^Mi8s  Elizabedt 
Tickle  and  Mr.  Stevens,  could  l^  broken  off  at  the  bidding' 
of  superior  authority :  or  doubt,  unless  some  paramount 
principle  militated  against  it,  that  the  sudden  separation 
of  two  fond  hearts  would  be  the  most  certain  incitemoit 
to  some  more  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  lovers  ^ 
-^-certain  it  is,  that  at  the  moment  in  which  Mr.  Tickle 
was  at  the  supper-table,  consigning  his  late  usher  safely 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family  in  the  country,  the  said  usbor 
was  walking  up  and  down  before  the  academy,  whistlings 
^'  Soger  Laddie,"  in  hopes  of  attracting  the  ear  and  notice 
of  Miss  Elizabeth,  but  in  vain.     She  was,  as  we  ha^e 
already  seen,  most  unsentimentally  employed  in  swallow* 
ing  a  very  hearty  supper;  and  all  the  satisfaction  Mr. 
Stevens  obtained,  in  return  for  paddling  up  and  down  in 
a  muddy  road  for  two  hours,  eyed  suspiciously  by  the 
watchmen,  and  saluted  disagreeably  by  the  patrol,  was 
the  sight  of  lights  beaming  through  the  crevices  of  the 
parlour  window-shutters,  and  the  sound  of  an  occasional 
horse-laugh,  ill  enough  calculated  to  gratify  an  '^  outsida 
passenger,''  under  his  circumstances. 

Every  class  of  people  has  of  course  its  peculiar  mode  of 
love<making,  and  indeed  the  many  disclosures  which  are 
made  in  the  course  of  law  proceedings  upon  amatory  sub- 
jects, prove  the  vast  variety  of  metlK>ds  adopted  to  attain 
the  same  object.  Mr.  Stevens  was  placed  in  that  sphere, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  delight  in  moonlight  walks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis ;  going  to  see  a  new  tragedy  ; 
weeping  during  the  performance  into  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  eating  oranges  or  munching  apples  between 
the  acts ;  making  perhaps  a  Sunday  excursion  to  Rich- 
mond in  a  steam-boat,  or  a  party  to  Uie  great  oak  at  Fair- 
lop  Fair  in  a  glass-coach :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Elizabeth  Ticklers  taste  was  wonderfully  accommodating 
to  this  system.  She  delighted  in  little  dances,  and  ioalki 
^m^e  after  them,  and  what  are  called  walks  out  in  the 
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vaoraiiigy  to  be  met  somewhere  and  joined  by  her  beloved, 
and  then  to  come  in,  hungry,  and  eat  a  hearty  dinner  of 
toasted  motton  or  a  hot  round  of  boiled  beef,  with  huge 
carrots  and  greasy  greens,  and  then  have  some  nioe  toast 
or  muffins  with  tea,  and  play  Pope  Joan  with  ficke  at  six- 
pence per  dozen  by  way  of  an  exciting  wind-up ;  always 
remembering  to  make  sundry  waggish  allusions  to  matri- 
nKmy,  which  that  elegant  diversion  so  fortunately  favours, 
and  nev^  forgetting  those  gentle  pressures  of  feet  under 
the  table,  which  are  the  most  decided  and  general  evi- 
dences of  mutual  affection  in  that  class  of  society. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Stevens  determined,  when  he 
quitted  Tickle,  to  keep  up  a  correspondence,  with  his 
daughter,  and  marry  her  eventually  in  spite  of  him.  The 
twopenny-post  was  liable  to  interruption ;  Dixon  warned 
htm  that  be  could  not  be  privy  to  any  clandestine  inter- 
course ;  Ronfleur  was  sure  to  have  made  some  blunder, 
liad  he  been  trusted ;  and  as  for  the  servants,  they  valued 
their  places  too  much  to  risk  stratagems  without  higher 
bribes  than  it  suited  an  ex-ush^  like  Mr.  Stevens  to  sup- 
ply them  with. 

In  the  dreadful  dilemma,  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  found 
himself  placed,  he  bethought  him  of  addressing  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  his  successor  in  office,  imagining  that  the  least 
Welsted  could  do,  having  got  his  place,  would  be  to  for- 
ward his  views  upon  the  girl ;  for  which  purpose,  he  ac- 
tually wrote  Frank  a  letter,  enclosing  one  to  Elizabeth,  and 
begging  him  to  deliver  it  and  secure  her  answer ;  or  failing 
of  that,  as  a  gentleman,  not  to  betray  him. 

The  situation  was  an  awkward  one  for  Francis.  He  had 
no  desire  to  take  part  in  a  rebellion  against  the  existing 
government  of  Montgomery-place,  nor  could  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  return  the  letter  to  the  lover,  of  whose  feelings 
he  made  a  most  flattering  estimate,  by  a  comparison  with 
his  own :  to  betray  him  was  farthest  from  his  thoughts ; 
Init  he  felt  that  to  give  the  letter  to  the  girl,  in  open  de- 
fiance and  contravention  of  her  Cither's  authority,  whose 
4&vant  in  faet  he  was,  would  be  equally  improper;  and 
therefore^  i^t^  a  short  ddiberation  with  himself,  he  eo- 
jcdosed  tb«  letteis  to  Mr.  Steveas,  directed,  as  he  desired. 
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io  No.  14,  Little  Phoenix^row,  Upper  Carolinews^ee^ 
Bethnal  Green,  stating  his  regret  that  he  oould  not,  oo»* 
sistently  with  his  principles,  make  himself  a  party  to  audi 
a  concealment,  in  the  family  which  he  had  so  recently  en* 
tered,  and  in  which  he  was  so  delicately  situated. 

This  letter  produced  an  abusive,  vulgar,  and  ungende* 
manly  answer :  which  was  as  cowardly  as  it  was  ilUprin* 
cipled,  because  the  writer  knew  that  the  feeling  which  had 
induced  Welsted  to  keep  his  former  address  secret  would 
actuate  him  at  present ;  and  it  was  while  this  was  pendingv 
and  Welsted  debating  what  step  he  should  take,  that  the 
Sunday  arrived  on  which  he  "was  destined  to  dine  at  the 
Earl's.  This  naturally  stopped  any  active  measures,  bat 
he  determined,  on  the  following  morning,  to  visit  the  resi- 
dence or  hiding-place  of  his  antagonist,  and  argue  the 
point  with  him  amicably,  so  long  as  it  might  be  possible, 
and  then  resort  to  other  measures  if  he  found  him  unrea- 
sonably violent,  and  entitled  to  any  other  mode  of  jmo- 
ceeding. 

A  circumstance,  however,  wholly  unexpected  on  the 
part  of  the  elders  of  the  family,  brought  matters  to  a  cri- 
sis, and  rendered  all  doubt  or  discussion  needless.  Elisa- 
beth had  invited  herself  to  old  Mrs.  Biddle's  at  dinner  after 
church,  on  that  very  Sunday,  and  thus  secured  permissioB 
to  quit  the  Academy  unsuspected  and  unmolested ;  to 
which  peaceful  home,  however,  she  did  not  think  proper  to 
return ;  and  when  search  was  made  for  her  at  the  house  to 
which  she  had  professed  to  go,  no  intelligence  could  be 
obtained  either  of  herself  or  her  place  of  destination. 
Harriet,  who  was  in  her  confidence,  never  breathed  a  syl- 
lable of  suspicion  ;  and  not  until  the  following  monui^ 
discovered,  by  accident,  a  letter  in  her  sister's  room,  an- 
nouncing that  she  had  taken  the  decisive  step  of  el(^>iiig 
with  Stevens ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  should  be  his  wife 
before  they  next  heard  from  her. 

"  Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  says  a  pro- 
terb,  which  hereafter  I  intend  to  illustrate;  and  Tickle 
«id  his  wife  having  communed  together  upon  the  indiscrS* 
tion  of  their  daughter,  and  either  of  them  having  pacified 
«he  other,  by  the  consoling  reflections  that  <<  k  was  irall 
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it  was  no  worse ;  and  that  **  what  was  done  could  not  be 
uadone ;"  and  that  **  it  was  too  late  to  shut  the  stable* 
•  door  when  the  steed  was  stolen  ;"  and  sundry  other  equally 
conclusive  adages,  the  father  softened  and  the  mother 
melted,  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
maintain  any  thing  like  hostility  towards  the  young  cou- 
ple, as  the  affair  hcui  happened ;  suddenly  discovering  that, 
at  all  events,  Stevens  was  really  a  very  respectable  young 
man,  and  had  been  always  very  civil  and  attentive  in  his 
ofiice. 

Tliis  is  quite  natural, — for,  in  fact,  their  existed  no 
earthly  objection  to  the  ci-devant  usher,  who  was  a  per- 
fectly suitable  husband  for  Miss  Tickle;  and  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  democratic  parent  had  expelled 
him  his  house  was  the  inferiority  of  hi8  birth,  relatively  to 
his  daughter's  rank  in  society.  This  anomaly  was  of  a 
piece  with  all  the  rest  of  the  consistency,  by  which  political 
feeling  in  such  persons  is  regulated ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
affair  was  one  which,  as  it  caused  no  surprise  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hackney,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  excite 
any  interest  in  my  readers,  had  it  not  afforded  Welsted  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  favourably  for  the  person  who  had 
i^iHfied  and  injured  him  ;  and,  moreover,  of  resigning  his 
office  in  favour  of  the  Benedict ;  thus  bringing  back  into 
the  bosom  t)f  her  family  the  blushing  bride,  relieving  him- 
self from  the  trammels,  of  which  he  was  now  so  eager  to 
be  divested,  and  freeing  the  head  of  the  house  from  an 
engagement  with  a  new  usher,  whose  services,  if  Stevens 
were  to  return,  would  of  course  be  superfluous  and  useless. 
Never,  indeed,  did  coincidence  more  happily  occur,  and 
every  body  seemed  pleased  with  the  new  arrangement,  ex- 
cept Harriet  Tickle  and  poor  old  Ronfleur.  Harriet  was 
tiCKkrly  tender,  and  so  susceptible  to  the  approaches  of 
sparks,  that  she  had  drunk  love's  poison  even  m  the  shcHt 
stay  of  Welsted,— a  fact  which  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
-ee9\y  if  one  might  judge  by  the  expression  of  her  eloquent 
eyes.  Ronfleur  heard  of  Frank's  departure  with  sorrow^ 
iNKwote,  of  all  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  associated 
under  ^at  roof,  no  other  human  being  had  sympathized 
•with  his  sorrows^  no  other  being  bad  listened  to  ms  storir 
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without  oceasionally  nniUng,  or  perhaps  laughm^  outright 
at  hi»  mistakes  and  bad  English.  To  Francis  it  seemed 
the  language  of  the  heart,  regulated  by  no  set  ftmns,  cen- 
structed  on  no  given  principles ;  it  was  eloquent  becanse 
it  was  true ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  a  s^f^ 
confessed  fault  had  been  developed,  the  tear  which  trickled 
down  the  old  man's  cheek  was  quite  sufficient,  in  Wei- 
sted's  mind,  to  blot  it  out  eternally.  When  Frank  parted 
from  him,  the  grateful  Frenchman  pressed  his  hand  to  \m 
lips  with  fervour  and  sincerity,  and  when  he  turned  from 
hun  to  quit  the  apartment,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  sighed  deeply,  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  only  friend  on  earth. 

Mrs.  Tickle,  when  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
bright  prospects  of  Mr.  Welsted,  seemed  anxious  to  re- 
double her  assiduities  and  expressions  of  gratitude ;  and 
when  Frank  earnestly  and  decidedly  delii^ed  any  reman&> 
ration  for  his  brief  services,  Mr.  Tickle  insisted  upon  pre- 
senting him  with  a  shirt-pin,  made  of  jewellers'  gold  wire, 
with  a  small  bit  of  mock  cornelian  on  its  head,  as  a  mark 
ct  his  respect  and  regard. 

Welsted's  object  was,  if  possible,  to  quit  Montgomery* 
place  before  the  return  of  the  new-married  couple,  not 
wishing  more  than  necessary  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  Stevens,  who  clearly  never  could  be  indiftced  to  view 
him  in  any  other  light  than  the  cause  of  his  marriage, 
•--^an  event  which  Frank  thought  it  extremely  probable  &e 
said  Mr.  Stevens  might,  without  attainmg  to  any  extn^ 
ordinary  longevity,  live  to  repent. 

Welded,  however,  having  taken  leave  of  the  family,  and 
thus  imexpectedly  ridded  himself  of  his  engagement  at 
the  school,  was  yet  doomed  to  undergo  a  scene. — Miss 
Harriet,  who  had  not  appeared  in  the  parlour  during  the 
leave-taking,  surprised  him  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
side  gate  by  which  he  was  about  to  make  his  egress ;  she 
was  absolutely  in  tears,  and  affected  to  be  so  much  affect- 
ed, that  she  could  sot  speak;  she  tock  his  hand  and 
bathed  it  with  briny  drops  of  sorrow,  and  uttered,  modi 
to  his  surprise  and  mortificataoti,  a  fervent  blessing  «poa 
^hat  she  caUed,  <<  Is  ead,  fW>m  eayeB."  '  A  boat  ct  b^ 
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across  the  yard  luckily  cut  short  the  performance,  and 
&U8  parted  the  susceptible  Miss  and  the  astonished  usher. 

It  is  necessary  now  (for  I  have  gone  on  detailing  scenes 
and  circumstances,  which  I  considered  illustrative  of  cha- 
racter and  society  so  minutely,  that  I  am  warned  to  con- 
dense and  bring  to  a  close  the  narrative,  in  which  we  have 
been  perhaps  too  long  engaged),  to  describe  somewhat 
more  cursorily  the  proceedings  of  the  next  three  years, 
years  full  of  interest  to  Francis,  and  not  less  so  to  Fanny, 
who,  by  the  force  of  habit,  had,  during  that  period,  be- 
come almost  callous  to  the  ingenious  barbarities  of  Sir 
Frederick,  and  who  looked  forward  to  nothing  but  death 
for  a  release  from  sufferings  which  every  body  said  she  was 
undergoing,  and  which  lost  none  of  their  acuteness  from 
that  very  circumstance. 

To  say  that  she  was,  during  that  period,  subjected  to 
those  advances  to  which  a  girl  so  situated  is  liable,  is  only 
to  say  truth ;  but  that  rigid  principle  of  duty,  which  first 
induced  her  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  father,  imperiously 
governed  her  conduct  as  a  wife ;  and,  although  driven,  by 
suspicion  and  almost  insult  from  Sir  Frederick,  almost  to 
madness,  she  trod  the  even  tenour  of  her  way  the  placid 
martyr  to  her  own  excellence.  From  all  the  allurements 
of  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  pleasantry,  and  wealth,  and  valour, 
and  personal  attractions,  Fanny  was  secured  by  the  inhe- 
rent feeling  of  right.  The  only  sentiment  she  cherished, 
was  her  natural  love  for  Francis ;  this,  it  is  true,  she  did 
retain  in  all  its  early  warmth  and  purity ;  but  it  was,  as 
she  justly  called  it  herself,  "  unearthly," — it  was  devotion 
to  a  lost,  though  living  object.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween her  feelings  and  those  of  pious  recollection  of  one 
buried  in  the  grave,  consisted  in  the  deep  existing  interest 
which  she  could  not  cease  to  feel  for  one  so  dear ;  and 
this  she  nursed,  and  loved  to  cherish  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
and  did  so  with  the  less  restraint,  because  it  was  impro- 
bable, indeed,  almost  impossible,  that  she  should  ever  see 
her  Welsted  more.  How  such  a  meeting  would  affect  her, 
if  it  could  take  place,  she  did  not  stop  to  calculate.  She 
had  heard  from  her  father  of  her  mother*s  death ;  she 
had  heard  from  her  father  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the 
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holder  of  his  securities ;  she  had  heard  from  that  fatii^ 
in  prison,  and  in  poverty,  she  had  heard  that  Frank  had 
saved  him  from  perdition,  and  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  want. 

She  had  even  heard  her  stem  husband  praise  the  conduct 
of  Welsted,  whom  he  remembered  as  having  seen  in  the 
Opera-house :  nor  did  Sir  Frederick  himself  withhold  that 
portion  of  aid  to  his  father-in-law,  which  was  what  the 
world  would  call  right  and  proper :  but  think  what  a  pang 
must  his  cold  and  formal  bounty  have  inflicted  upcm 
Fanny — most  especially  when  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency,  that  she  would  ab- 
stain, in  conversation,  from  alluding  to  her  parents,  of 
whom  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  say  that  nothing 
satisfactory  could  be  told,  and  whose  misfortunes,  imde« 
served  as  they  might  be,  could  not  be  amended  by  discus- 
sion ;  and  most  assuredly  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, add  to  the  eclat  or  respectability  of  his  Excel- 
lency or  her  Ladyship,  in  their  present  station* 

Welsted's  benevolence  and  kindness,  however,  did  not 
alone  show  themselves  in  his  conduct  towards  poor  Rod- 
ney during  the  remnant  of  his  wretched  life  ;-^the  old 
man's  mind  was  totally  subdued  by  misfortunes,  and  he 
lived  hardly  long  enough  to  be  conscious  of  his  aristocra- 
tic son-in-law's  liberality.  He  died  in  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  whither  Welsted  hastened  frcmi 
Oxford,  to  follow  his  old  master's  coffin  to  the  grave ; 
nor  was  be  alone  in  the  performance  of  his  duty ;  the 
amiable  and  excellent  Feversham  accompanied  hm  tutor 
to  town,  and  joined  in  the  melancholy  office,  which  tiie 
grateful  young  man  had  imposed  upon  himself. 

Who  was  now  to  communicate  the  death  of  the  poor  old 
man  to  his  daughter — who  could  do  so  ?  There  was  but 
one  who  had  a  nght  to  perform  this  task.  Welsted  io6k 
counsel  of  the  Viscount,  who  decided  him  at  once  upon 
assuming  it,  and  forwarding  the  melancholy  detail  to  In- 
dia; but  Welsted,  scnipulously  tender  of  h»  beloved 
Piuiny's  comfort,  and  rc^giously  adhering  to  his  deter- 
mination to  do  nothing  which  even  she  might  innocently 
liscoDstme  into  an  endeavomr  to  awaken  past 
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luraiioesi  and  rddndle  the  smothered,  perhiq)s  extinguished, 
passion  of  her  heart,  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  (saTe  his  own  exemplary  conduct  in  the  busi- 
ness) to  Sir  Frederick ;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  his  pre- 
suming to  address  his  Excellency,  the  fact,  that  Rodney 
liad  Idt  no  firiend  or  relation  to  record  his  departure  from 
this  transitory  world ;  and  explaining  to  him  his  situation 
rdative  to  the  old  gentleman,  lest  he  might  have  forgotten 
his  name ;  and,  above  all,  explaining  how  necessary  he 
felt  it  to  be,  that  Lady  Brashleigh  should  hear  the  sad  tid- 
ings with  less  abruptness  than  would  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  addressed  directly  to  herself. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  melancholy  intelligence, 
which  reached  Lady  Brashleigh  in  due  course,  lost  none 
of  its  bitterness  by  the  evidence  which  the  details  of  her 
father's  utter  ruin  gave  of  the  uselessness  of  the  sacrifice 
she  herself  had  made  in  her  marriage ;  nor  could  she  well 
command  her  feelings,  when  she  discovered  from  her  hus- 
band, that  his  nephew  had  been  actuated  to  the  hostilities 
which  first  ruined,  and  then  killed  her  parent,  by  the  very 
measure  which  that  short-sighted  and  unworldly  being  had 
pressed  upon  her,  as  his  only  means  of  extrication  from 
embarrassment. 

Altogether,  Fanny's  situation  might  be  considered  truly 
miserable;  and,  as  if  to  force  her  into  the  most  extraor- 
dinary trials,  and  submit  her  principle  and  virtue  to  the 
most  powerful  tests,  she  found,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow, 
that  Welsted  was  the  supporter  of  her  aged  father  in  his 
distress ;  the  only  being  on  earth  to  close  his  tear-fraught 
eyes  in  solitude  and  grief,  the  last  protector  of  his  waning 
life,  the  mourning  follower  of  his  loved  remains.  It  was 
fortunate,  perhaps,  at  the  moment  that  seas  unbounded 
rolled  between  them-— contrasted  as  his  conduct  was,  with 
the  stubborn,  cold,  and  calculating  charity  of  her  husband ; 
added  as  was  the  warmest  gratitude,  to  the  thousand 
tender  feelings  of  afiection  which  before  had  thrilled  her 
beart — a  meeting  might  have  been  too  much  fojr  human 
fallibility. 

Welsted  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  and  no  more; 
and  his  grief  at  Uie  loss  of  an  old  friend  and  master,  fror^ 
2o  2 
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whose  society  he  had  been  long  estranged  by  circum- 
stances, was  greatly  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  the 
poor  old  man  was  emancipated  from  the  sorrows  of  this 
life,  by  the  only  means  which  now  remained  for  his  relief 
— the  happy  transition  to  "  another  and  a  better  world," 
from  the  blessings  of  which,  weak  and  ambitious  as  he  had 
been,  no  faults  of  his  were,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  sufficient 
to  exclude  him.  Francis  returned  with  the  Viscount  to 
Oxford,  and  shortly  after,  according  to  annual  custom, 
paid  his  second,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  last  visit  to  Paris, 
where  the  Earl  still  remained  our  minister. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  this  visit  decided,  that  the  Vis- 
count, after  a  tour  through  Europe,  in  company  with  his 
reverend  tutor  (for  Francis  had  now  been  ordained), 
should  commence  public  life  by  representing  that  select 
community  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  in 
whose  society  his  exemplary  father  had,  tliree  seasons 
before,  indulged  in  the  sublime  sport  of  gudgeon-catch- 
mg,  in  the  western  part  of  England ;  and  it  was  on  the 
return  of  the  young  men  from  this  tour,  that  Welsted 
was  informed  by  his  patron,  that  he  had  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment,  which  he  would  advise  him  not 
to  refuse,  although  it  required  his  absence  from  England ; 
adding,  that  it  had,  ever  since  he  had  known  him,  been 
his  intention  to  offer  him  the  only  piece  of  church  prefer- 
ment in  his  own  gift,  whenever  the  then  present  incumbent 
should  die, — and  that  he  thought  the  appointment  which 
he  had  secured,  would  most  seasonably  and  agreeably 
occupy  his  time  and  talents,  until  the  event  to  which  he 
had  alluded  should  enable  him  to  provide  for  him  at 
home. 

The  situation  now  proposed  was  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon, — and  it  was  pressed  upon  Welsted  with 
an  earnestness  which  he  could  not  but  perceive,  and  which 
induced  him  instantly  to  accept  it.  I  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  make  my  hero  somewhat  too  much  of  a  lady- 
killer,  by  repeating  facts ;  but  true  it  is,  that  his  talents, 
manners,  and  accomplishments,  joined  to  a  fine  temper 
and  sweet  disposition,  had  made  a  sensation  in  a  quarter, 
where,  of  all  others,  no  sensation  ought  to  have  been 
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made,  and  which,  if  encouraged,  or  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment, must  have  entailed  ruin  and  wretchedness  on  a 
being  as  full  of  gentleness  and  kindness  as  ever  breathed : 
and  who,  apparently  unaware  of  her  own  excellence,  the 
extent  of  her  accomplishments,  and  the  influence  of  her 
rank  and  beauty,  was  evidently  disposed  to  sacrifice  all 
worldly  considerations  for  him,  for  whom,  if  she  did 
feel  what  the  world  calls  love,  she  at  least  owned  a  sen- 
timent perfectly  new  to  her  young  and  unsophisticated 
heart. 

Welsted  had  for  some  time  felt  conscious  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford  towards  him,  had  been 
latterly  marked  with  a  devotion  and  attention  which 
pained  him  beyond  measure  ;-— delighted  in  his  society, 
she  was  never  lively  or  gay  but  when  he  was  present ;  he 
saw  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  when  he  accidentally  looked 
towards  her,  and  felt  assured  that  the  Earl  and  Countess 
must  have  seen  the  same  symptoms  of  her  growing  afFec  , 
tion ;  and  he  had  determined  to  quit  Paris,  at  all  events, 
before  her  noble  father  made  him  the  offer  of  the  chap- 
laincy. It  was  true  Lord  Famborough  had  observed  the 
evidence  of  his  daughter's  partiality,  but  such  was  his 
respect  for  Welsted,  such  his  confidence  in  his  honour, 
such  his  admiration  of  his  talents,  that  he  actually  felt 
himself  unable  to  censure  the  preference  evinced  by  his 
child;  besides,  his  Lordship  knew  that  the  strongest 
measures  are  not  always  the  wisest,  and  meaning  to 
provide  for  Frank  eventually  at  home,  judged  that  the 
middle  course  by  which  he  might  offer  him,  for  the  pre- 
sent, a  really  desirable  piece  of  preferment,  and  at  the 
same  time  separate  him  from  his  daughter  (not  as  if  pur- 
posely, would  be  the  advisable  one ;  and  by  using  his 
mterest  accordingly,  he  procured  the  situation  which  he 
now  tendered  him. 

It  is  strange  that  if  his  Lordship  had  delayed  this  offer 
but  one  day,  Welsted,  as  I  have  said  before,  intended  to 
have  withdrawn  himself,  upon  some  imaginary  plea,  from 
the  family :  as  it  was,  when  he  accepted  the  offer  (which 
he  did  instantly),  the  Earl  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that 
he  had  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  that  he  more  readil^^ 
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gave  in  to  the  arrangement,  because  it  inyolved  the  aecon- 
plishment  of  a  double  object. 

In  trath,  Lord  Famboroughwas  too  much  a. man  of  the 
world  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  Welsted  was  blind  to 
the  evident  partiality  of  his  Lordship's  second  danght^; 
indeed,  he  had  spoken  to  the  Countess,  who  admitted  the 
suspicious  appearance  of  the  case:  but  it  became  too 
clear  for  concealment,  when  an  excuse  was  brought  down 
by  the  Lady  Anne,  for  her  sister's  absence  from  dinner, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Welsted  had  accepted 
the  appointment. 

Welsted's  conduct  and  determination  were  not  iM, 
upon  Lord  Famborough,  and  he  saw  in  his  present  acqui- 
escence in  his  views,  a  fresh  example  of  that  high  prin- 
ciple and  immovable  rectitude  which  had  invariably  cha- 
racterized the  intercourse  between  them  during  the  last 
three  years ;  indeed  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  tlie 
young  man  to  remove  himself  from  the  ambassadors  hotd, 
were  most  satisfactorily  indicative  to  the  Earl  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings^  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  views  and  intentions. 

The  last  day's  dinner  at  his  Lordship's  v^as  T«ry  I3ce 
what  all  last  days  of  such  an  intimacy  must  be, — full  of 
nervous,  worrying  anxiety,  a  desire  to  be  gay,  and  in 
unconquerable  disposition  to  be  miserable.  T^e  yoong 
ladies  on  that  day  both  dined  at  table,  and  Welsted,  who 
had  purposely  occupied  himself  in  the  different  shops  of 
Paris  during  the  morning,  was  placed  on  the  same  snie  as 
^e  Lady  Maria,  but  not  near  her :  thus  no  conversation, 
no  look  even  passed  between  them ;  but  there  were  two 
guests  at  the  board,  who  were  specially  invited  on  tiie 
occasion,  who  were  able  to  express  their  feelings  towards 
him  without  fear  or  impropriety. 

Those  guests  were  M.  the  Marquis  de  Ronflenr,  and 
his  son,  Henri.  By  the  solicitation  and  interference  of 
the  Earl,  at  the  reqftest  of  Welsted,  the  poor  old  emi- 
grant had  been  forgiven  his  political  defection,  and  re- 
stored by  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  rank  and  title  in  his  bdle 
France.  His  son,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  had  escaped  the 
^eath  which  lus  father  supposed  him  to  have  snffered. 
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had,  under  another  name,  been  living  for  many  years  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  had  married  and  settled ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  newspapers  had  announced  the  resto- 
ration of  his  father,  and  his  subsequent  reception  at  the 
Tuileries,  that  he  disclosed  to  his  amiable  wife  the  se* 
cret  of  his  birth,  or  ventured  to  declare  himself  publicly. 
The  necessary  preliminaries  having  then  been  arranged, 
and  the  requisite  prudential  measures  taken,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  identified  himself  satisfactorily,  and  was 
received  with  rapture  by  his  wondering  parent ! 

As  for  M.  the  Marquis  de  Ronfleur  himself,  full  of  gra- 
titude as  he  was  to  Welsted,  and  anxious  to  convince 
erery  body  how  much  he  felt  his  obligations,  he  had  lost 
all  his  interest,  and  had  become  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  old  fripon  of  the  vieille  Cour ; — ^full  of  grimace, 
affectation,  and  unmeaning  levity,  he  seemed,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
the  world  as  adversity,  or  such  a  resting-place  from  its 
afflictions  as  the  grave ;  and  at  seventy-two  danced  quad- 
rilles, and  sang  les  petites  chansons  amoureuses,  with  all 
the  airs  of  a  boy  of  twenty ; — in  short,  he  was  an  average 
French  gentleman :  and  when  Welsted  beheld  him  playing 
&ncifully  with  some  of  the  ornaments  with  which  the 
Countess's  dress  was  decorated,  making  his  little  calem- 
bourg*s,  and  dealing  out  now  and  then  a  double  entente, 
he  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
when  he  recollected  that  he  was  just  as  gay,  just  as 
childish,  and  just  as  good-humoured  in  the  dinner  par- 
lour of  Mr.  Tickle,  at  Hackney,  where  he  was  the  play- 
fellow of  the  schoolboys  and  the  butt  of  the  family, 
while  labouring  under  the  united  afflictions  of  poverty 
and  exile: — in  short,  all  the  change  perceptible  in  the 
manners  of  the  Marquis  was  disadvantageous  to  him* 

Welsted,  however,  had  exercised  his  influence  upon 
the  best  possible  principle,  and  admitting,  since  I  believe 
I  must  admit,  that  he  was  a  little  disappointed  in  the  way 
in  which  his  great  man  had  ''  come  out,"  he  could  not 
but  feel  an  honest  pride  in  seeing  the  poor  old  nobleman 
restored  to  his  belle  France,  where  his  son  was  restored  to 
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Time,  however,  which  flew  rapidly  with  Welsted,  fliet 
with  equal  rapidity  here,  and  again  I  am  warned  to  close 
my  little  history :  I  must  therefore  hurry  the  departure  of 
my  hero,  as  I  verily  believe,  for  all  our  sakes,  it  is  best  I 
should ;  and  passing  over  the  afiecting  separation  between 
the  nobleman  and  his  family,  from  whom  he  had  received 
so  much  liberal  and  nobly-exerted  patronage,  drive  him 
along  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  the  Rue  Rivoli,  the  Rue 
Castiglione,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Boulevards,  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  so  out  of  the  gayest  city  in  the 
world ;  hurry  him  in  the  midst  of  his  reflections  and  re- 
collections over  the  Pav6  to  Calais ;  and  on  the  third  day 
from  his  quitting  the  French  metropolis,  put  him  down 
with  the  greatest  safety  at  Long's;  whence  he  was  the 
next  morning  to  proceed,  according  to  the  directions  itf 
Lord  Famborough,  to  secure  and  assume  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed. 

The  life  of  Welsted  was  an  eventful  one,  but  this  last 
event  was,  perhaps,  tlie  most  striking  which  had  occurred. 
He  felt  cheered  and  exhilarated  by  the  prospect  of  the 
voyage  and  change ;  for  devoted  as  he  was  to  Fanny,  the 
constant  association  with  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford  was 
a  continuous  source  of  excitement  and  trial ;  he  still  fer« 
vently  and  ardently  loved  the  one  dear  object,' — but  ske 
was  Lady  Brashleigh,  and  he  dared  not  carry  his  hopes 
so  far  as  to  anticipate  her  release  from  what  he  was 
assured  must  be  thraldom  of  mind  and  body.  In  his 
situation  there  was  an  indelicacy,  almost  an  impiety,  in 
looking  forward  to  the  event,  which,  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,  ought  to  emancipate  her  from  bondage, 
and  leave  her,  after  years  of  misery,  free  to  choose  a 
husband  for  herself,  whose  taste  and  habits  might  assi'- 
milate  with  her  own,  and  towards  whom  she  might  feel  a 
sentiment  with  which  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  it  was 
quite  clear,  never  yet  had  agitated  her  gentle  heart. 

Besides,  a  regular  domestication  with  a  creature  like 
Lady  Maria  RuUierford  is,  under  all  circumstances,  pe- 
rilous in  the  extreme.  Who  can  resist  the  tender,  vet 
almost  unconscious  advances  of  approving  woman  ?  Sne, 
'~nocent  as  a  child,   and  lovely  as  angels  are  painted. 
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feding  no  guile,  no  necessity  for  concealing  what  she 
considered  her  '*  likings y*  pursued  an  artless,  undisguised 
line  of  conduct,  which  wounded  while  it  charmed ;  and  I 
defy  the  most  phlegmatic  thing  that  ever  was  made  to 
look  like  man,  to  be  constantly  '<  paired  o£P"  with  such  a 
being  as  the  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Famboroughj 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  brother,  and  not  being 
imbued  with  the  natural  and  instinctive  feelings  of  fra- 
ternity, without  becoming  more  deeply  interest^  in  her 
fate  Uian  any  individual  ought  to  feel  for  a  girl,  in  whose 
power  it  was  not,  to  put  the  only  period  to  such  an  ac- 
quaintance which  could  possibly  justify  its  existence. 

I  have  no  time  to  moralize  upon  all  this — the  ship  was 
waiting  to  sail,  which  was  to  bear  Welsted  to  his  des- 
tination— the  different  departments  were  all  on  the  alert 
to  give  fresh  impetus  to  his  flight ;  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  from  the  present  period  of  my  narrative,  Francis 
Wekted  was  ploughing  the  salt  sea  on  his  way  to  Ceylon. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Which  ends  this  strange  eventfal  histoiy. 

Shakspeare. 

The  description  of  a  pleasant  voyage,  through  fine 
weather  and  smooth  water,  is  as  devoid  of  interest  as  the 
details  of  an  every-day  life,  or  the  journal  of  a  man  confined 
to  his  room ;  an  uniformity  and  regularity  characterize  its 
course  unbroken  and  unvaried,  save  by  accidental  d^e- 
rences  in  the  qiialitv  of  dinner  or  the  quantity  of  wine  con- 
sumed. Every  thing  goes  on  with  the  precision  of 
clock-work,  and  one  day  is  only  the  shadow  and  echo  of 
another;  sufficeitthen  to  say— and  I  hope  I  may  escape  the 
imputation  of  abruptness,  for  I  am  warned  by  my  printer 
that  I  have  already  exceeded  the  prescribed  lengUi  of  a 
volume — that  Francis  luckily  escaped  all  the  perils  of 
whid  and  weather,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  month 
from  the  day  of  his  departure,  saw  clear  and  distinct  on 
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the  horizon,  the  Table  Land  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
at  which  place  the  master  of  the  merchant  ship  in  whidi  he 
bad  secured  his  passage,  had  engaged  to  touch. 

Like  enjoyment  from  the  sanguine  expectant^  the  land 
seemed  to  fly  from  pursuit,  and  night  closed  upon  them 
while  still  it  was  far  distant ;  but  when  the  following  day 
dawned,  they  found  themselves  close  to  True  Cape  (for 
thdr  destination  was  Symond's  Bay) ;  and  before  nooa 
they  were  within  False  Bay ;  by  ship  dinner-time  close  to 
Seal  Island,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  let  go  the 
anchor  in  sixteen  Mhom  water.  The  Block  House  bear- 
ing one  mile  and  three  quarters  south-east. 

The  sun  was  just  casting  its  parting  light  behind  the 
abrupt  and  lofty  hills,  at  tbe  back  of  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage, called  Symond's  Town ;  and  the  vraving  flags  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  signal  mountain,  upon  which  the 
reddened  rays  still  played,  announced  to  Cape  Town,  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  England.  Francis  gazed  on  the 
new  and  interesting  scene  before  him,  with  perfect  delight. 

The  snow-white  houses,  with  their  spiral  chimneys,  con- 
trasted with  the  deep  tint  of  the  high  ground  immediately 
behind  them,  appeared  neat  and  comfortable ;  groups  of 
soldiers  leaning  on  the  steps  of  the  elevated  barracks, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  vessel  to  her  anchorage,  varied 
the  scene  upon  what  might  be  called  the  second  ground  of 
the  picture ;  while  others,  either  on  the  lengthened  wharf 
of  the  dock  yard,  or  on  the  road  which  runs  along  the  cliff, 
KHne  with  glasses,  and  others  trusting  to  their  eyes,  endea- 
vouring to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  returning  resident,  or 
some  expected  friend,  gave  to  the  whole  an  air  of  joyous- 
ness  and  snugness,  not  exactly  in  unison  with  Frank's  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  the  allurements  of  a  small  town  in 
Southern  Africa. 

The  natural  anxiety  of  passengers  to  get  on  shore,  was 
speedily  gratified :  tbie  necessary  forms  having  been  com* 
{nied  with,  the  master  of  the  ship,  accompanied  by  Welsted 
and  the  only  other  passenger  (a  returning  Indian),  pco- 
ceeded  to  the  landing  place,  and  thence  to  Baumann's 
Hotel,  at  which  they  were  accommodated  with  sittmg  and 
sleeping-rooms,  and  the  privilege  (if  desired)  of  the  bit- 
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liard  table,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room  below. 
Welsted,  who  had  been  provided  with  a  letter  to  the  resi- 
dent clergyman,  having  thus  secured  a  pied  d  terre^  next 
questioned  the  master  of  his  vessel,  as  to  how  long  he  pro- 
posed remaining  at  the  Cape,  and  having  ascertained  that 
three  or  four  days  would  be  the  extent  of  his  stay,  resolved 
to  visit  Cape  Town  during  that  period,  and  then  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  note  of  introduction  to  the  reverend  gentle 
man  before  mentioned. 

He  was  kindly  and  warmly  received  by  the  person  in 
question ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  he  came  upon  him  at  a 
moment  of  distress  and  affliction ;  his  in&nt  child,  who 
had  accompanied  his  wife  to  Cape  Town,  had  there  been 
taken  dangerously  ill:  his  duty  for  the  following  daj 
(Sunday),  would  prevent  his  proceeding  immediately  to 
visit  his  infant ;  and  the  agitation  and  irritation,  conse- 

Suent  upon  such  affliction,  prevented  the  full  display  of 
lat  hospitality  which  the  English  resident  in  distant  colo- 
nies loves  to  exercise  towards  his  countrymen,  whenerer 
they  chance  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  him ;  but,  as  if 
Frank  had  been  doomed  always  to  benefit  those  with 
whom  he  was  ever  so  slightly  connected,  his  arrival  relieved 
the  anxiety  of  the  fond  parent,  and  enabled  him  to  start 
instantly  to  his  afflicted  wife  and  sick  child.  Welsted^ 
upon  hearing  the  circumstances,  volunteered  to  take  his 
new  acquaintance's  duty  for  the  next  day ;  and,  although 
not  perhaps  extremely  well  prepared,  was  delighted  to  set 
the  mind  of  a  father  and  husband  at  rest,  by  inconveni- 
encing himself  in  so  trifling  a  degree. 

It  will  be  needless  to  describe  the  gratitude  which  the 
clergyman  endeavoured,  indeed  vainly,  to  express,  and  the 
arrangement  was  made,  that  since  Welsted  wished  to 
visit  Cape  Town  as  speedily  as  possible,  his  host  i^onld 
proceed  forthwith  to  that  place ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
conveyances  in  Symond's  Town,  send  down  from  Dixon's 
livery  Stables,  at  Cape  Town,  a  light  curricle-waggon, 
'  to  bring  him  up  on  the  Monday  morning,  where  Frampton 
(such  was  the  resident  clei^man's  name)  might,  should 
his  child  be  convalescent,  show  the  lions  to  the  stranger. 
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and  endeavour,  by  bis   attentions,  to  repay  tbe  civility 
whicb  be  so  warmly  felt  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Accordingly,  baviug  given  tbe  necessary  directions,  be 
burned  bis  departure  for  Cape  Town,  wbither  also  had 
gone  direct,  on  borseback,  tbe  master  of  tbe  sbip,  anxious 
to  bave  a  speedy  conference  witb  some  of  tbe  Winkle- 
keepers  at  Capstadt,  to  wbom  be  migbt  probably  dispose  of 
part  of  bis  present  investment.  Tbus  was  Frank  abandon- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  tbe  alternative  of  a  solitary  second  din- 
ner, for  wbich  be  felt  a  wbolesonie  appetite ;  or  tbe  so- 
ciety of  tbe  returning  Indian  before  named,  witb  wbom  be 
bad  quarrelled  tbree  times  every  day  for  the  last  seven 
weeks :  be  preferred  tbe  former,  and  at  nine  o'clock  sat 
down,  in  tbe  dexter-parlour  of  M.  Bauman's  British  Hotel, 
tea  Roman  fisb,  a  boiled  fowl,  part  of  a  porcupine,  and  as 
good  a  beef- steak  as  ever  was  disbed  at  Dolly's,  witb  a  re- 
gular balf-quartern  loaf  of  Cockney-looking  bread,  wbich 
one  would  have  sworn  could  not  possibly  bave  been  made 
out  of  "  tbe  bills  of  mortality." 

To  claret  be  was  driven  at  once,  by  a  tbreat  of  native 
wine.  Having  tasted  tbe  superior  sorts  of  Cape  physic  at 
Miss  Wilkinson's  rural  routs  in  bis  younger  days,  be  most 
carefully  escbewed  tbat  unpleasant  exhibition  of  grape 
juice,  and,  as  Port  in  Africa  is  at  once  rare,  dear,  and  dis- 
agreeable, be  bad^  no  choice ;  besides  he  bad  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  morning's  service,  and  select  from  his 
trunk  (wbich  luckily  was  ashore)  one  of  some  half  dozen 
sermons,  which  be  had  brought  witb  him ;  and  read,  and 
re-read,  so  as  to  give  himself  courage  to  address  a  congre- 
gation of  course  wholly  new  and  utterly  strange  to  him. 

This  reading,  however,  was  speedily  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  several  midshipmen,  and  masters'  mates,  and 
eke  lieutenants  of  bis  Majesty's  ships  in  tbe  Bay,  who 
summoned  tbe  markers  and  lamp-lighters,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  illuminate  and  occupy  tbe  billiard-table^ 
refreshing  themselves  periodically  witb  cigars,  and  glasses 
of  grog,  punch,  or  negus,  according  to  their  several  tastes 
and  propensities. 

It  was  a  moonlight  evening,  and  after  Frank  had  finished 
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his  repast,  and  discovered  tbat  any  attempt  at  study  would 
be  unavailing,  either  in  his  sitting-room,  or  bed-rooQi, 
until  the  hotel  should  be  closed  for  the  night  (for  the 
plafond  of  the  apartments  was  merely  planked,  so  that 
the  ascending  noise  of  the  mirthful  party  below,  was  even 
louder  above  stairs  than  in  the  next  room),  he  left  the 
house,  strolled  along  towards  the  turnpike  on  the  Cape- 
Town  road,  and  saw  by  the  bright  beams  of  the  orb  of 
ni^ht,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  King  Osmond  (as  he  is 
called),  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  successful 
industry  perhaps  on  record.  This  excellent  man,  from  an 
humble  station  in  the  British  navy,  has  become  the  founder 
and  proprietor  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  town  which 
he  inhabits,  and  whose  doors  would  have  flown  open  to 
receive  Welsted,  could  their  master  have  instinctively 
known  that  an.  English  traveller  was  so  near  them. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  world  like  that  which  I  am  now 
attempting  to  describe,  the  settlement  of  our  countrymen 
produces  the  strangest  possible  anomalies ; — for  instance, 
the  man  at  the  turnpike-gate  seeing  a  stranger,  warned 
Welsted  not  to  turn  into  the  orange^gtovey  opposite  the 
commissioner's  s^r^e^door,  for  fear  of  snakes — this  struck 
the  unaccustomed  ear  of  Welsted  as  particularly  odd,  and 
he  felt  deeply  interested  in  his  exploration  of  the  town, 
and  took  the  whole  range  of  it,  from  the  toll-gate  at  the 
one  end,  to  the  naval  hospital  at  the  other,  and  was  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  neatness,  regularity,  and  comfort- 
able appearance  of  every  thing  he  saw. 
-  When  he  returned,  or  shortly  after,  the  youngsters  were 
dispersing,  and  although  they  were  succeeded  by  some 
young  Dutchmen,  the  games  were  concluded  by  eleven 
o'clock,  and  Welsted  was  at  his  table,  **  reading  up,"  for 
the  morning's  exhibition. 

The  clerk,  who  was  moreover  post-master,  and  ci-devant 
beater  of  the  long-drum,  in  the  Cape  corps,  was  at  his 
door  betimes,  although  Frank  was  up  before  his  arrival : 
even  the  school-mistress,  resembling  much  in  shape  a  fillet 
of  veal  on  castors,  thought  it  right  to  pay  her  devoirs  to 
the  new  .minister,  and  inform,  his  reverence  how  it  was 
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customary  to  place  her  tender  charges  at  chapel,  ao  tliat 
my  hero  had  a  axat  of  clerical  levee  at  hk  breakfast^table. 

It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  see  the  neatness  and  legiat^ 
larity  with  which  the  low^  orders  repaired  at  the  proper 
time  to  divine  service ;  the  dock-yard  m^i,  and  the  8cho<d> 
boys  and  the  girls,  and  the  troops  from  the  barracks,  all  m 
their  best  array,  associated  with  the  officers  and  respect- 
able inhabitants,  and  under  the  mild,  yet  pious  surveil* 
lanee  of  the  gallant  Baronet,  who  has  distinguished  him* 
self  not  more  by  intrepidity  in  his  8pl«:Mlid  naval  career, 
than  by  excellence  in  private  life,  mingled  in  one  equal 
trndistinguished  body,  to  raise  the  voice  of  supplication 
and  of  gratitude,  to  Him  who  made  and  vrbo  supported 
them. 

The  hour  of  service  at  length  arrived,  and  Welsted,  who 
had  but  seldom  appeared  in  a  reading-desk,  and  notmudi 
oftener  in  a  pulpit,  experienced  that  nervous  trejpidation 
which  was  perfectly  natural,  on  presenting  himself  in  the 
midst  of  strangers;  he  was  cold,  and  almost  trembled; 
and  church  oratory,  from  its  nature,  not  admitting  of  any 
of  those  marks  of  approbation  which  cheer  and  encourage 
the  s^iator,  the  pleader,  or  the  player,  he  felt,  as  he 
almost  unconsciously  ascended  the  steps  of  the  desk,  the 
most  sensitive  dread  of  hearing  his  own  voice  sounding 
alone  through  the  silence  of  the  chapel — ^for  one  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop,  as  the  old  women  say,*-«o  still  tuid 
orderly  were  the  congregation. 

Feeling,  however,  that  retreat  was  impossible,  and  that 
it  was  imperative  upon  him  to  fulfil  the  duty  he  had  under- 
taken, he  arranged  his  books,  and  commenced  thebeaati* 
ful  service  of  our  church: — ^his  voice  was  tremulous  at 
first,  but  deep  and  melodious;  and  though  the  general 
silence  was  unbroken,  except  when  the  people  made  the 
leqwnses ;  as  he  proceeded  he  gained  fresh  confidence,  and 
felt  himself  warm  with  energy  and  pleased  and  supported 
by  the  attention  which  at  first  he  had  so  much  dreaded. 

At  length  he  dared  to  look  around  him :  it  was  as  he 
was  about  to  commence  the  first  lesson  for  the  day,  and 
his  eyes  naturally  fell  upon  those  nearest  to  him.    At  the 
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same  juncture,  a  female  in  a  pew  immediately  under  him^ 
in  front  of  the  reading-desk,  raised  her  head  from  the  in« 
dUned  posture  in  winch  she  had  devoutly  kept  it  during 
the  prayers :  her  cheek  was  pale  as  death,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears ; — her  look  met  his — ^it  was  Lady 
Brashleigh. 

Those  who  know  what  treasured  love  is — those  who 
know  the  pangs,  unseen,  unmarked,  which  hearts  are 
doomed  to  feel  when  sorrow  must  be  mute ;  those  who 
know  what  the  si^t  of  a  loved  object,  after  years  of  bitter 
separation,  can  effect ;  those  who  know,  in  short,  what 
human  nature  is,  when  excited  to  the  last  stretch  of  feel- 
ing ;  may,  if  they  can,  unagine  the  horrors  of  Welsted's 
situation  at  this  moment. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  pious  office,  he  suddenly  be- 
held, as  it  were  in  a  vision,  her,  to  love  whom  was  sin. 
Ck>nscious  of  his  own  fallibilrty,  words  damnatory  of 
worldly  weakness  quivered  on  his  lips,  while  his  heart 
thrilled  with  a  fervent  and  unholy  passion ;  he  read,  but 
the  lines  seemed  to  dance  before  his  eyes ;  his  thoughts 
were  not  on  the  Divine  Being,  whose  minister  he  was, 
aad  to  whom  he  was  addressing  himself.  He  feh  all  this^ 
and  dared  not  trust  himself  to  Took  again  upon  the  object 
of  his  agitation,  even  ho{Hng,  as  he  did,  that  he  might  y^ 
undeceive  him^f,  and  ^t  after  all  it  was  but  a  likeness 
of  his  Fanny. 

At  length  a  pause  in  the  service  allowed  him  again  to 
cast  a  glance  towards  her ;  again  did  she  raise  h^  pale 
countenance.  It  was  all  too  true— he  saw  her  tremblo-* 
she  was  in  mourning — ^what  were  his  thoughts  ? — ^what,  in 
that  holy  place,  and  in  that  reverend  garb  his  hopes  f — 
must  I  say  it  ? — no--diey  must  be  guessed.  The  agonies 
be  felt,  the  self-conviction  of  his  fault,  were  enough  to 
wdgfa  him  down,  without  the  accusing  voice  of  hb  his* 
torian. 

The  sermon  commenced — ^it  had  been  written  by  him, 
BOt  in  Uttemess,  but  in  the  warmth  of  personal  feeling, 
against  ambition  and  the  love  of  worldly  gain.  Every 
Ime  seemed  as  he  read  it,  to  apply  pointedly  to  his  own 
circumstances,  and  those  of  Fanny ;  to  his  self-4evotioo> 
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and  her  father's  thirst  for  wealth  and  title,  as  if  he  had  en- 
deavoured expressly  to  wound  her,  and  harrow  up  the 
recollection  of  her  parents'  weaknesses  and  follies.  A  pic- 
ture even  of  a  contented  home  in  humble  life,  drawn  (as 
it  naturally  would  be)  from  that  in  which  he  had  himself 
enjoyed  her  society,  illustrated  his  doctrines ;  what  could 
all  this  appear^  but  pointed  cruelty  to  wound  the  heart  that 
loved  him. 

His  doubts  (for  Fanny  was  so  much  altered,  that  he 
did  doubt  the  identity)  were  cleared  up  by  the  clerk, 
when  he  retired  to  change  his  vestments— it  was  Lady 
Brashleigh,  who  had  come  with  Sir  Frederick  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  from  Bombay,  and  who  now,  being 
restored,  was  on  the  eve  of  returnng  to  India. 

When  the  sermon  was  concluded,  there  appeared  a 
wilful  delay  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  until  Wekted 
should  leave  the  pulpit  and  come  amongst  them.  He 
felt  that  he  would  give  the  world  to  quit  his  place  and 
join  the  group  below,  in  which  stood  I^dy  Brashleigh 
herself :  he  even  thought  she  cast  a  wistful  look  towards 
the  spot  where  lie  stood,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  he 
ought  not — that  he  could  not  approach  her.  The  con- 
gregation moved  onwards,  and  the  chapel  was  cleared ; 
he  then  felt  he  would  have  given  the  world  that  he  had 
spoken  to  her,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  he  proceeded 
to  the  hotel,  half  mad  with  contending  miseries,  convinced 
that  Fanny  was  dearer  to  him  than  ever ;  and  conscious, 
that  in  the  execution  of  his  holy  functions  that  day,  his 
lips  had  belied  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Maker. 

His  first  inquiries  at  Bauman*s  were  relative  to  the 
Brashleighs ;  and  he  found  the  account  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  clerk  to  be  perfectly  true :  he  found  also, 
that  His  Excellency  had  been  for  some  time  residin^.at 
an  extremely  pretty  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sy- 
mond's  Town;  and  that  his  health  was  so  wonderfully 
i:estored,  that  he  was  '*  quite  another  man."  He  inquirecl 
of  the  waiter  the  situation  of  their  residence  (which  was 
described  to  him  as  being  mid- way  between  the  town  and 
-^e-course),  determined  when  night  should  come, .  to 
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bend  his  steps  that  way;  for  though  worlds  would  not 
have  tempted  him  to  an  interview,  still  he  thought  he 
might  gaze  on  the  house  where  she  dwelt,  the  casket 
which  contained  the  jewel ;  and  accordingly,  after  he  had 
gone  through  the  forms  of  another  dinner  (for  with  all 
his  anxiety  to  meet  Lady  Brashleigh,  he  was  confined  to 
the  house  during  the  day  by  an  inexplicable  dread  of  a 
rencontre  with  her) ,  he  prepared  himself  for  his  evening's 
stroll,  it  having  been  first  announced  to  him  that  one  of 
Dixon's  curricle-waggons  had  arrived  from  Cape  Town  in 
readiness  for  the  following  morning,  and  that  the  mes- 
senger had  brought  a  note  from  his  new  friend  Frampton, 
informing  him  that  his  child  was  out  of  danger,  and  that 
he  should  be  delighted  to  introduce  him  to  his  wife,  and 
show  him  every  civility  in  his  power  during  his  stay. 

Welsted  felt  greatly  relieved  by  the  anticipation  of  a 
journey  and  a  visit  to  Cape  Town ;  in  short,  by  any  ex- 
citement which  could  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  object 
upon  which  they  were  rivetted,  and  which  could  now  rest 
no  where  else,  at  all  events,  while  he  remained  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Following  the  directions  of  the  waiter, 
he  proceeded  in  his  ramble,  and  very  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  house  so  accurately  described  by  his  informant. 
He  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  lights  which  glittered  in  the 
apartments;  he  saw  figures  moving  to  and  fro;  in  his 
imagination  distinguished  that  of  Fanny  from  the  others, 
at  a  distance,  whence  any  difference  in  persons  was  wholly 
undiscernible.  But  tired  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
gazing,  he  crossed  the  road,  and  lighted  by  the  bright 
moon,  proceeded  down  the  heath-studded  cliff  towards 
the  spot  where  the  strange  rock,  called  Noah's  Ark,  seems 
floating  on  the  waves,  and  as  he  stepped  from  point  to 
point  down  the  precipitous  path,  a  huge  eagle,  pale  as  the 
orb  which  beamed  upon  her  broad  wings,  roused  from  her 
nest,  rose  swiftly  and  loudly  as  it  were  from  under  his 
feet ;  he  was  startled  at  the  unexpected  sight ;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  heard  voices  near  him — they  were  of  females :  in 
another  moment  they  were  close  to  him ;  by  the  clear 
moon's  light  he  saw  Fanny  and  another  person  unknown 
to  him,  followed  at  a  few  paces  distance  by  Major  Mim^ 
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(without  whom  Sir  Frederick  could  not  live),  carrying  a 
huge  bundle  of  heaths  and  water-lilies,  which  the  lad^ 
had  been  collecting.  Welsted  saw  her  as  plainly  as  I 
see  this  paper,  and  she  saw  him ;  but  they  spake  not. 
She  seemed  to  hurry  past  him ;  and  he  felt  spell-bound, 
as  they  say  men  are  who  see  spectres.  They  passed  on 
their  different  ways :  the  Major,  half  enveloped  by  his 
botanical  burden,  civilly  made  way  for  the  descending 
stranger,  and  even  favoured  him  with  half  a  bow,  evi- 
dently recognising  him  as  the  preacher  of  the  morning ; 
and  that  was  all  that  passed ;  lucky  it  was,  that  it  was 
so. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it,  at  least  to  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  Dixon's  curricle-waggon,  and  a  pair  of  as  nice 
horses  as  ever  trotted  under  a  bar.  Welsted  stepped  into 
the  snug  vehicle,  and  was  whisked  along  at  an  extremdy 
pretty  pace,  the  driver  being  wholly  unaffected  by  the  loose 
stones  which  had  rolled  into  the  ruts  of  the  road,  and  as 
little  mindful  of  the  heaviness  of  the  sands,  while  following 
the  curvatures  of  the  different  bays,  in  which  the  sea 
rolled  over  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  and  threatened  the 
footing  of  the  steeds — ^this  precaution  of  keeping  so  near 
the  water's  edge  being  taken  to  avoid  the  more  perilous 
depths  of  sand  farther  in-shore.  Along,  however,  went 
the  waggon,  thumping  and  bumping  up  this  hill  and  down 
that,  till  sundry  indications  were  given  of  their  approach 
to  the  whale-fishery,  the  whole  of  which  sport  I  would 
stop  to  describe,  as  Welsted  stopped  to  see  it,  but  that  I 
am  circumscribed  for  room.  The  pass  of  Muss^iburg, 
the  Thermopylce  of  the  Cape,  next  presented  itself,  ami 
the  road  by  degrees  grew  letter,  until  at  length  the  far- 
spreading  valley  of  Constantia  gave  to  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
Teller,  not  only  a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect,  but  a 
road  as  excellent  as  Mr.  Macadam  himself  could  make  in 
a  moment  of  enthusiasm. 

At  this  period  of  the  journey,  the  driver  suggested  a 
mhort  halt  at  the  balf-way  house ;  and  upon  receiving  an 
affirmative  to  his  application,  from  Welsted,  hedaalied  out 
of  the  high  road,  a^cross  a  sort  of  dit(^,  waggon  and  aU, 
^wid  took  across  the  country  right  oaead  tovmd*  die  in, 
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coming  the  beaten  paths  of  fonner  travellers,  and,  mira- 
ulous  as  it  seemed,  to  the  uninitiated  passenger,  reached 
he  court-yard  of  Mr.  Green's  caravansary  in  perfect 
afety. 

Here  again  some  colonial  anomalies  startled  the  travel- 
er :   a  Caffre  was  paid  with  three  penny  pieces  for  carry- 
.ng  a  bundle,  and  a  Hottentot  driver  was  regaling  himself 
with,  ale  out  of  a  pewter  pot,  while  mine  host  of  the  half- 
way liouse  was  telling  the  driver  of  a  glass  coach,  that 
the  wolves  had  been  down  into  the  inn-yard  the  night 
before,  and  carried  off  one  of  his  pigs,  '^  nolus  bolus''  (so 
Mr.  Green  expressed  himself).    This,  and  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  neat  English-looking  house,  with  fire- 
places in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  pipes  and  punch-bowls  in 
the  bar,  to  the  wild  scenery  of  the  valley  bounded  by  the 
stupendous  Table  Land,  the  farms  of  great  and  little  Con- 
ttantia  in  the  distance  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other,  by 
the  mountains  in  Hottentot's  Holland,  or  that  inaccessible 
range  known  as  the  *'  back-bone  of  the  earth,''  excited 
the  strangest  sensation  in  Welsted's  mind ;  but  as  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  colonial  metropolis,  the  houses  on 
either  side  the  road  presented  the  appearance  of  comfort 
and  civilization;  and  when  Newlands,  the  country-seat 
of  the  governor,  and  Van  Rienen's  beautiful  place,  the 
**  Brewery,"  with  the  residences  of  many  wealthy  official 
and  mercantile  persons  developed  themselves,  the  surprise 
and  strangeness  of  the  first  approach  wore  off;  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  castle  of  Gape  Town,  he  fancied  him- 
self again  in  England* 

He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  see  such  a  town  as 
that  which  he  then  entered,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  of  my 
readers  who  have  not  visited  it,  have  formed  a  clearer  idea 
of  it  than  Welsted.  The  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
magnificent  in  their  appearance^  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  occasionalljr  diversified  by  large  open  squares,  give  a 
bold  and  splendid  appearance  to  the  South-African  capi- 
tal, which  no  writer,  I  think,  has  led  one  to  expect. 

The  parade,  which  separates  the  town  from  the  castle, 
planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  walks,  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  perhaps  extant :  in  the  cattle  aie  the  apartniftnH 
^  p  S 
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of  the  military  commandant  and  other  oflScers ;  to  the 
north,  is  a  range  of  fine  private  houses ;  and  the  barracks, 
which  are  vastly  extensive,  form  one  side  of  a  square, 
called  Caled on-square,  in  which  stands  the  custom-house, 
an  elegant  and  convenient  building. 

I  have  no  space  to  describe  the  localities,  but  it  is  only 
j,ustice  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  one  of  our  most  interest- 
ing possessions ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  right  to  endea- 
vour to  express  Welsted's  surprise,  when  he  found  Lang- 
street,  a  mile  ,in  length — stretching  from  Strand- street  to 
the  Tuinwick ;  Brae-street,  of  equal  length,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width ;  and  Loop  Street  and 
Berg-street  of  equal  pretension,  replete  with  every  attri- 
bute of  comfort  and  occupation ;  the  Heer-Graat  boasting 
its  club-houses,  and  loungers ;  the  Company's  Gardens 
(in  which  stands  the  Government  House),  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  ornamented,  and  the  environs  reminding  him 
strongly  of  Bath,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  remove  that 
picturesque  city  from  the  sink  of  vapour  and  steam  in  which 
it  stands,  to  the  edge  hf  a  magnificent  bay,  whose  shores 
are  studded  with  farms,  and  villas,  and  villages,  skirted  by 
cloud-clapped  mountains,  and  splendidly  characterized  by 
the  stupendous  Table  Land,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

Welsted  was  speedily  set  down  at  the  door  of  Framp- 
ton's  residence,  where  he  found  that  worthy  personage  so 
changed  in  manner  and  conduct,  by  the  favourable  altera- 
tion in  the  health  of  his  child,  that  he  would  hardly  have 
recognised  him  ;  he  completely  succeeded  with  my  hero  in 
doing  away  every  doubt  of  his  cordiality,  by  the  earnest 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  his  kindness,  and  the  most 
assiduous  attentions  during  his  stay  in  the  capital ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  he  joined  Frank  in  returning  to  Symond's 
Town,  leaving  his  lady  there,  until  the  infant  should  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the  journey. 

When  Welsted  reached  Bauman's  hotel,  the  waiter  told 
him  that  his  Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  had 
called  upon  him  twice  during  his  absence,  and  the  last 
time  had  left  a  letter.  Frank's  astonishment  was  great  at 
this  announcement,  but  his  surprise  was  indescribable 
^ell  he  .read  the  following  billet ; 
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•^  Dear  Sir, 

*«  I  almost  scolded  Lady  Brashleigh  when  she  told  me, 

on  my  return  hither  from  Newlands,  that  you  had  arrived 

in  this  colony,  and  even  preached  at  Symond's  Town  on 

Sunday,  because  she  had  not  immediately  invited  you  to 

our  bungalow,  where  she  ought  to  have  known  I  should  be 

most  happy  to  see  you.     Indeed,  your  conduct  towards 

Xady  B's  unfortunate  parents  has  given  me  the  greatest 

satisfaction ;  and  I  confess  that  her  Ladyship's  conduct 

towards  you  evinces  a  coldness  of  which  I  did  not  suspect 

lier ;  and  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  her.     I 

trust  she  will  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  herself,  which 

may  be  satisfactory  to  you^  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of 

seeing  you  here. 

"  The  people  at  the  inn  do  not  seem  to  know  exactly 
-when  you  return,  but  I  leave  this  to  request  you  will  dine 
with  us,  whatever  day  you  come  back,  at  seven  o'clock. 

"  Meanwhile  believe  me  yours  obediently, 

"  Fred.  Bbashlexgh" 

This  letter,  so  contrary  in  spirit  to  the  general  conduct 
of  Sir  Frederick,  so  widely  different  in  its  character  from 
the  manner  he  assumed  when  speaking  to  Welsted,  at  the 
Opera-house,!  staggered  my  hero,  who  did  not  at  first  per- 
ceive, that  although  a  basilisk  would  have  been  almost  as 
welcome  to  his  Excellency  as  himself,  his  Excellency  felt 
it  politic  to  play  the  **  Liberal,"  and  by  soothing  and 
pleasing  the  friend  and  protege  of  his  late  father-in-law, 
obtain  his  good  opinion,  and  consequently  good  report,  in 
order  that  he  might  not,  under  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment or  neglect,  be  induced  to  give  circulation  to  anec- 
dotes of  Lady  Brashleigh*s  early  days,  or  conjure  up  the 
ghost  of  her  departed  sire,  to  mar  the  splendour  of  his 
Excellency's  reign.  ^     ^ 

To  refuse  the  invitation,  was  of  course  impossible — to 
accept  it,  terrible — and  yet  was  Frank  not  prepared  for  the 
importance  of  the  trial  to  which  he  and  Fanny  were  des- 
tined to  be  exposed.  I  have  no  space  to  detail  the  pio- 
•ceedings  of  this  important  day,  nor  paint  the  dreadfully 
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agitating  embarrassment  of  both  parties ;  every  allusion  to 
past  events,  ev6ry  remark  of  his  Excellency  upon  her 
Ladyship's  coldness,  overwhelmed  Welsted ;  every  cross 
word  or  angry  look  of  his  Excellency's,  went  to  his  heart ; 
and  while  his  Excellency  seemed  over  anxious  to  load  him 
with  civilities  and  attention,  he  shrank  from  him,  as  the 
being  who  had  marred  his  earthly  happiness,  and  reduced 
by  continual  irritation  and  overbearing  tyranny,  the  bloom- 
ing, lovely  Fanny  Rodney,  to  the  pale,  melancholy,  woe- 
begone creature,  who  now  stood  before  his  eyes,  the  faded 
vision  of  her  former  self. 

But  imagine  what  must  have  been  Frank's  sensations 
when,  after  due  preparation,  his  Excellency  announced 
the  fact  that  he  had  secured  a  passage  for  himself,  Lady 
Brashleigh  and  his  family,  in  the  ship  in  which  he  (Wel- 
sted) was  a  passenger,  and  which,  after  landing  him  at 
Ceylon,  was  to  carry  them  on  to  Bombay. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Had  Frank  previously  known  of 
this  plan,  he  would  have  made  some  excuse  to  quit  the 
vessel ;  but  now  his  doing  so  would  be  so  marked,  and  so 
evidently  a  measure  founded  on  the  intelligence  he  had  just 
received,  that  it  would  be  impossible.  And  yet  he  felt  be- 
wildered by  the  prospect  before  him :  to  be  domesticated 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  with  the  being  nearest  and  dearest 
to  his  heart,  the  witness  of  her  sorrows,  perhaps  the  deposi- 
tary of  her  confidence. — What  then  ? — ^They  might  stUl  be 
friends — was  it  not  natural  ? — ^They  had  been  playmates, 
brought  up  together ;  might  not  their  intimate  association 
continue  with  equal  security  and  innocence?  Welsted 
hoped  it  might,  yet  trembled  at  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Strong  and  inflexible  as  was  his  principle,  excel- 
lent and  pure  as  was  his  Fanny's  heart,  the  trial  seemed 
almost  too  much  for  human  fallibility. 

It  was  no  common  case ;  the  lover  who  had  relmquished 
her  to  secure  her  happiness  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  was 
to  be  brought,  not  only  into  constant  contact  with  her,  not 
only  was  she  to  enioy  the  society  which  she  loved  best  in 
the  world,  not  only  were  the  recollections  of  tbeiryoutfi 
to  be  refteshed  by  nis  presence,  but  all  these  harrowmgy 
Mtating  combinations  were  to  acquire^  new  feioe,  r 
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strength,  by  taking  place  in  tSie  actual  presei^ce  of  him 
^vrhom,  had  she  never  knovm,  she  would  in  all  human  pro- 
liability  have  never  been  unhappy.    And  then  for  her  to 
endure  the  constant  dread  of  that  ferocious  jealousy  which 
cdiaracterized  Sir  Frederick's  conduct ;  and  which,  smooth 
suid  smiling  as  was  the  expression  of  countenance  which 
lie  had  chosen  to  assume  towards  Frank,  she  knew  would 
burst  into  a  flame  on  the  first  appearance  of  even  common 
cordiality  between  them :  was  it  not  altogether  fearful  ? 
It  was  a  dreadful  struggle  for  the  unhappy  creature,  to 
maiatain  the  dignified  demeanour,  the  cold  and  placid  in- 
difference of  manner  towards  Francis,  which  she  knew  it 
waB  expected  she  should  exhibit,  even  during  the  four 
hours  of  his  first  visit ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
continued  effort  during  weeks,  perhaps  months,  of  a  voyage 
in  his  society ;  and  what  the  effect  upon  her  own  conscious 
mind,  of  the  reflection,  that  even  if  she  succeeded,  it  was 
after  all  an  effort.    For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  their 
lives,  Francis  and  Fanny  wished  that  they  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  together ;  a  wish  which,  like  many  others,  they 
had  sympathetically  felt,  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled ;  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  went  on  rapidly,  to  suit  the 
arrangements  of  the  master  of  the  ship ;  and  in  ten  days 
(durmg  which  the  long  disunited  pair  had  never  been  alone 
together,  nor  exchanged  one  syllable  upon  their  almost 
marvellous  meeting),  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  sail- 
ing. 

Sir  Frederick  and  her  Ladyship  proceeded^  the  day 
previous  to  their  departure,  to  Newlands,  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  Governor  and  his  family,  whence  they  were  to  return 
and  embark  direct ;  all  the  persons  of  his  Excellency's 
suite,  except  Major  Mims,  being  on  board,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  passengers.  On  that  day  it  occurred  at  one  time 
to  Welsted  to  a^ent  himself,  and  allow  his  passage  to  be 
lost ;  such  was  the  dread  with  which  he  anticipated  the 
eventful  voys^e  with  Fanny.  But,  finding  from  the  mas- 
t»,  that  his  disappearance  would  only  delay  the  ship  until 
he  appeared  again^  he  relinquished  his  sdheme,  and  was 
OB  hoard  ready  to  receive  die  party  on   the  following 
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The  day  came,  and  a  little  after  noon,  the  cortege  of  the 
(Sovernor  was  seen  traversing  the  various  bays,  on  its  way 
to  Symond's  Town ;  and  Welsted,  with  his  glass  tracea 
the  party  in  their  progress ; — he  saw  but  Fanny — she  saft 
pale  and  motionless  as  ever ;  no  word  moved  her  lips — n^ 
object  seemed  to  attract  her  eyes :  no — she  was  consider- 
ing  in  her  mind  the  importance  of  the  duty  she  had  to  per- 
form, the  overwhelming  conflict  she  had  to  sustain. 

At  length,  the  carriages  were  hidden  from  the  sight ;  noi 
did  they  reappear  until  they  drew  up]  at  the  gates  of  the 
dock-yard,  at  the  stairs  of  which,  one  or  two  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  men-of-war  in  the  bay,  and  the  Commissioner  s 
barge,  were  ready  to  convey  the  important  passengers  on 
board  the  vessel  destined  to  transport  them  to  their  splendid 
exile.  A  gay  crowd  hovered  round  the  steps,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  guns  from  the  block-house  announced  that 
dignity  was  afloat.  The  barge,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  the  merchantman,  steered  a  course  to- 
wards the  frigate  which  was  at  anchor,  led  by  the  captait 
in  his  gig,  who  "  gave  way,'^  and  was  at  the  gangway 
ready  to  receive  the  party,  who  by  pre-arrangement  wert 
to  go  "  all  over  the  ship,"  and  partake  of  a  cold  collatiot 
on  board. 

When  there  are  two  great  men  afloat  together,  it  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  properly  to  apportion  the  salutei 
and  other  honours.  The  governor  at  the  Cape  wished  to 
compliment  his  visiter,  and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  wished 
to  compliment  the  governor  at  the  Cape ;  and  although  his 
Excellency  gave  precedence  to  the  other  Excellency,  the 
moment  his  Excellency  the  Governor  Regnant  stepped  on 
board,  the  salute  was  begun,  and  his  Excellency's  Vice- 
Admiral's  red  flag  run  up  to  the  foretopgallant-mast^ 
head ;  poor  Fanny  was  whipped  up  smartly,  and  landed 
safely,  but  more  dead  than  alive,  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of  guns  and  the  smoke  which 
gracefully  darted  from  their  muzzles,  her  Ladyship  was  con- 
ducted by  the  gallant  captain  to  his  cabin,  where  a  superb 
dejeuner  d,  lafourchette,  graced  the  board. 

During  this  imposing  ceremony,  Welsted  was  watching 
♦he  proceedings  with  all  a  lover's  interest,  and  saw  dearly 
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her  Ladyship  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  captain  as  theystood 
by  the  tafferil,  where  the  gallant  officer  was  pointing  out 
to  her  Ladyship  the  singular  and  colossal  natural  likeness 
of  the  late  king,  formed  by  a  mountain  at  the  back  of 
one  of  the  smaller  bays,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
lions  of  those  parts.  Welsted  saw  the  attentive  manner  of 
the  captain,  and  saw  her  Ladyship  smile  at  some  remark 
he  made,  and  his  heait  palpitated  more  rapidly  than  usual ; 
but  the  moment  afterwards  he  observed  Sir  Frederick  ap- 
proach and  invite  her  Ladyship,  in  action  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, to  change  her  position ;  for  although  courtesy  de- 
manded that  the  captain  should  take  charge  of  the  lady  on 
board  his  own  frigate,  his  Excellency  saw  no  necessity  for 
the  geological  discussion  into  which  he  appeared  to  be  en- 
tering, and  which  seemed  to  his  Excellency  to  have  been 
already  sufficiently  protracted. 

The  master  of  the  merchant-ship,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  away,  bestowed,  as  persons  of  that  class  under  similar 
circumstances  are  not  unapt  to  do,  divers  and  sundry  im- 
precations upon  the  heads  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
this  breakfasting  affair,  and  proceeded  to  make  ready  for 
starting  as  far  as  he  was  able  ;  he  therefore  "  upped  with 
his  anchor,"  and  "  out  topsails,"  and  began  clumsily  to 
disport  about,  tacking  and  wearing,  and  laying- to  by 
turns,  until  six  bells,  when,  just  as  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, another  salute  from  the  frigate  announced  his 
Excellency  again  afloat,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Com- 
missioner's barge  was  seen  shooting  from  under  the  lee  of 
his  Majesty's  ship,  and  the  well-trained  crew  pulling 
steadily  towards  the  trader. 

Lady  Brashleigh  was  doomed  to  be  yet  more  annoyed 
and  alarmed ;  for  the  schipper,  determined  not  to  be  ouU 
done  by  a  frigate,  had  all  his  guns  ready ;  and  no  sooner 
liad  his  Excellency  ascended  the  side,  than  away  went  his 
ricketty  carronades  and  long  sixes  promiscuously,  helter- 
skelter,  both  sides,  at  once, — the  great  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance being  its  graceful  irregularity. 

The  moment  the  party  were  on  board,  the  topgallant 
sails  were  shaken  out,  down  went  the  foresail,  and  the 
heavy  trader  was  under  way ;  at  which  juncture  another 
salute,  intended  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  a  return 
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io  that  of  the  schipper  and  a  compliment  to  the  Cape  Qo« 
vernor  at  the  same  time,  was  fired ;  his  Excellency  was 
seen  returning  to  the  dock-yard,  his  Honorary  bunting 
having  been  duly  dowsed  from  the  mast-head  of  His  Mft« 
jesty's  ship. 

To  Fanny,  the  morning  had  been  miserably  oppressive ; 
forced  to  appear  to^  take  an  interest  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  naval  regulations,  poking  about,  half  double,  into 
dark  holes  to  look  at  three  links  of  a  chain  cable,  fitted 
upon  the  last  new  principle  !  indulged  with  a  dissertation 
upon  the  merits  of  a  double  capstan  :  and  gratified  before 
luncheon  with  the  sight  of  soup  for  five  hundred,  in  a 
sort  of  tank,  and  the  smell  of  rum  served  out  to  the  crew 
in  watering-pots ;  suffocated  with  the  closeness  of  the  at; 
mosphere,  invited  into  the  gun-room,  where  two  lieuten- 
ants were  playing  drai'ts,  the  purser  reading  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  surgeon  and  master,  arguing  in  a  loud  tone 
on  the  merits  of  a  captain  with  whom  they  both  had  sailed 
(all  the  said  personages  wishing  the  party  at  old  Scratch, 
who  were  thus  brought  to  their  quarters);  and  subse- 
quently placed  at  table,  sick  with  sorrow  and  fatigue,  next 
the  gallant  captain,  afraid  of  receiving  coldly  the  marked 
attentions  which  he  paid  her,  indifferent  to  them  herself, 
and  conscious  that  every  civil  word  he  uttered,  would  cost 
her  9(0.  hour  of  scolding  from  her  magnificent  spouse ;  her 
thoughts  being  at  the  moment  precisely  as  far  from  the 
scene  of  action,  as  the  merchant-ship  chanced  to  be  from 
the  frigate. 

When  she  reached  the  former,  there  was  a  soc^hmg 
quietude  in  her  own  cabin,  which  [leased  her ;  and  hav- 
ing, by  pleading  a  violent  headach  (which  his  Excellency, 
considering  the  travelling,  and  boating,  and  breakfasting, 
and  saluting,  considered  only  natural),  excluded  the  part* 
ner  of  her  existence  from  her  sanctum^  she  found  relief 
from  her  agitation  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  inconvenience  which  la(ties  inevitably  feel  on  their 
first  embarkation,  the  many  absolutely  essential  arxaage- 
ments  to  be  made,  superadded  to  a  secret  dread  of  en- 
countering Francis,  kept  poor  Fanny  in  her  cabiB,  until 

^  diuBsy  merchantman  had  passed  (whieh  she  did  ia  « 
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squall)  the  Anvil  and  Bellows ;  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  shrouds  and  rigging,  and  a  dense  fog  came  over  her, 
so  that  the  latter  rock  was  hardly  seen  before  the  whirl  of 
waters  announced  it  near,  and  they  passed  it  within  half- 
a-naile's  distance  to  the  N.N.W.  of  them.  It  now  blew 
pretty  fresh,  the  topsails  were  close-reefed,  the  jib  and 
driver  stowed,  and  just  before  dusk  they  saw  True  Cape 
Point,  N.E.  and  by  N.  about  three  miles ;  wind  still  fresh 
at  N.W.  and  by  W. 

At  the  usual  hour  of  supper  on  board,  Sir  Frederick 
made  his  appearance  and  conversed  with  Welsted  with 
mnch  affability  and  complacency,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  Major  Mims,  who  stood  peering  his  small  face 
over  the  windward  bulwarks,  lost  in  wonder.  The 
breeze  almost  stopping  his  breath,  and  the  spray  which 
broke  about  her  quarter,  sousing  him,  every  five  minutes. 
He  was  evidently  lost  in  a^  revery,  and  chilled  not  more 
by  wonder  and  the  water,  than  by  the  absence  of  Lady 
Brashleigh :  for  although  her  Ladyship  had  been  properly 
drilled  into  silence  and  obedience,  still,  having  a  fellow- 
sufferer  in  slavery  was  something ;  and  the  Major,  who 
was  as  affectionate  as  a  poodle,  had  got  such  a  habit  of 
trotting  about  after  her  Ladyship,  that  he  felt  quite  un- 
happy that  on  board  her  Ladyship  wanted  none  of  his  as- 
sistance and  care,  and  felt  even  jealous  of  the  waiting- 
women,  whose  services  she  actually  required. 

One  thing  tended  amazingly  to  improve  his  Excellency's 
temper ;  the  small  yellow  personage,  with  the  patent  coun- 
tenance of  invalid  Indians,  who  was  now  returning  with 
very  little  of  his  liver  left  (quite  satisfied  that  he  was  en- 
tirely cured  of  any  complaint  in  that  region),  to  work  his 
way  into  council ;  turned  out  to  be  a  very  old  friend  of 
Sir  Frederick,  and  it  was  quite  edifying  to  hear  the  wor- 
diies  comparing  the  merits  of  the  presidencies  (for  the  ci- 
vilian was  a  Bengalee),  and  infinitely  amusing  to  listen  to 
the  details  of  tours,  travelling  by  dawk  through  the  jow 
jungle,  wetting  their  whiskers  in  nullahs,  tiffing  in  topes, 
puftkidi'd  by  Ranees  and  sakmed  by  Sfaaws ;  and  then 
the  aqueous  ddights  in  which  they  had  both  indulged  ; 
the  iHidgeiowiBg  and  fmiaacingi  the  mhangees  and  die 
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naar's,  the  goleahs  and  the  dandies,  and  the  stories  how 
the  Howah  acted  upon  the  Paul  and  the  Lungur  on  the 
pankah,  and  the  minute  and  elaborate  calculations  of  how 
many  koss  it  actually  was,  from  Ochra  to  Dalmow,  with 
a  history  of  all  the  quicksands  and  pullings  and  pushings, 
till  it  was  time  to  legow  somewhere  about  Kutterah.  In 
such  stories  as  these  did  the  time  of  these  companions 
pass,  and  Sir  Frederick  smoked  his  chilum,  his  hookah 
elected  to  the  deck,  and  whified  and  «'  wobbled,"  and 
wore  away  the  evening,  until  six  bells  proclaimed  it  at  a 
proper  hour  to  turn  in. 

The  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  bulk-heads  creaked ;  and 
besides  the  usual  quantum  of  disturbance  in  a  merchant- 
man, the  guDs,  two  of  which  had  long  been  used  as  props 
to.  the  filtering-stones  (two  more  having  served  to  keep  a 
scuttle-butt  in  its  place),  got  adrift  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
and  produced  a  most  awful  disturbance.  A  bulk-head 
only  divided  the  round-house  (Lady  Brashleigh's  cabin), 
from  the  cabin  of  Welsted  ;  and  in  the  momentary  lulls  of 
the  tremendous  noise,  he  could  hear  her  sobs  of  alarm  at 
what  really  sounded  very  frightful,  replied  to  by  the  harsh 
and  angry  scoldings  of  her  irritable  husband,  who,  elated 
by  the  pleasures  of  a  friend  and  chilum,  if  not  by  the  fre- 
quent libations  of  grog,  in  which  his  Excellency  had  in- 
dulged, was  actively  alive  to  carry  on  a  discussion,  which, 
if  it  partook  not  of  the  character  of  civil  war,  sounded  at 
all  events,  very  like  domestic  contention. 

The  morrow  came,  but  the  weather  mended  not ;  in- 
deed, the  wind  had  freshened  considerably  in  the  night, 
and  its  effects,  conspired  with  the  positive  dread  Fanny 
felt  of  recommencing  her  intimacy  with  Welsted,  to  con- 
fine her  to  her  cabin  ;  nor  did  she  regret  the  inconvenience 
which  she  suffered,  as  it  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for 
absenting  herself  from  the  cuddy  ;  and  would,  she  hoped, 
afford  her  time  to  compose  her  spirits  and  subdue  her 
feelings,  so  as  to  meet  and  converse  more  calmly  with  the 
beloved  object  of  her  aftections. 

During  the  day,  the  breeze  freshened  to  a  gale,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sea  on  ;  the  master  of  the  ship 
himself  looked  anxiously  towards  some  flashes  of  Ughtr 
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ning  in  the  N.  W.,  and  gave  practical  proof  of  his  appre- 
hensions, by  getting  down  his  topgallant  masts  and  yards, 
and  in  his  jib-boom.  After  a  considerable  delay  and 
search,  the  dead-lights  were  gradually  found  and  fitted, 
and  darkness  in  the  after-cabin  was  added  to  the  comforts 
which  it  already  afforded.  The  unsoundness  of  the  dead- 
lights, however,  permitted  a  certain  degree  of  light  to 
penetrate  through  sundry  cracks  and  fissures  which  most 
certainly  should  not  have  appeared  in  them,  but  which  it 
was  equally  certain  could  not  now  be  repaired. 

At  midnight  it  blew  tremendously,  and  the  ship  was 
under  two  close-reefed  topsails,  straining  and  labouring 
dreadfully;  about  one  a.m.  she  shipped  a  heavy  8ea> 
which  washed  away  all  the  starboard  bulwarks  and  wash- 
boards, and  deluged  the  cabins,  which  were  near  the  com* 
panion ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
elements,  the  rattling  of  chairs  and  tables  adrift,  which 
swept  the  cuddy  from  right  to  left,  as  the  huge  helpless, 
ship  rolled  about  in  the  mountainous  sea,  Welsted  could 
still  hear  the  sobbing  of  Lady  Brashleigh,  and  the  inces- 
sant reproaches  of  her  husband,  for  absurd  timidity,  whea 
there  was  not  the  smallest  danger. 

At  daylight,  the  gs^le  blew,  if  possible,  still  harder ; 
the  men  were  constantly  at  the  pumps ;  at  eight  a.  m. 
another  tremendous  sea  struck  her,  and  stove  in  the  lar- 
board quarter-boat,  the  davits  were  unshipped,  and  the 
boat  cut  away ;  in  a  moment  after,  the  iron-work  of  the 
dead  of  the  main  rigging  went,  and  three  following  seas 
swept  her  fore  and  aft ;  before  noon,  another  sea,  equally 
awful  with  the  former,  struck  her  on  the  starboard  quar- 
ter, and  stove  the  quarter-boat,  which  was  cut  away, 
as  that  on  the  larboard  side  had  been  before,  and  the 
night  closed  in,  with  awful  presages  of  even  yet  worse 
weather. 

All  these  prognostics  were  verified ;  a  little  after  mid- 
night (the  darkness  unmitigated,  except  by  a  faint,  un- 
frequent,  distant  flash  of  forked  lightning,  which  seemed 
itself  baffled  and  driven  about  by  the  wind),  a  huge  sea 
rolling  onwards,  like  a  black  mountain  topped  by  snov, 
broke  directly  on  board,  to  windward,  and  swept  away  the 
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launch,  the  lire  stock,  and  the  cabooce;  the  staunchions, 
and  ring-bolts,  tearing  up  the  decks  along  with  them,  and 
leaving  them  open  to  the  rolling  waves,  which  made  regu- 
lar way  over  her. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  all  the  starboard  main- 
chain-plates  gave  way ;  the  forerunners  and  tackle  were 
got  to  secure  fiie  mast,  but  the  worst  misfortune  was  yet  to 
occur ;  a  leak  was  discovered  under  her  stempost,  through 
which,  as  she  rose  to  meet  the  coming  waves,  rushed  in  at 
every  pitch  an  awful  quantity  of  water. 

All  hands  were  at  the  pumps,  and  it  was  clear,  that 
unless  the  ship  were  lightened,  the  leak  would  gain  upon 
them ;  before  daylight  the  men  were  fainting  from  fatigue, 
and  cold,  and  wet;  and  sank  from  their  labour ;  the  ship 
seemed  rapidly  settling,  and  the  waist  was  ankle  deep  in 
water,  yet  no  one  dared  to  sound  the  well,  lest  those  who 
already  had  begun  to  despair,  should,  if  the  report  were 
bad,  give  themselves  up  for  lost,  and,  by  abandoning 
themselves  to  their  fate,  involve  the  fate  of  others. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  storm,  there  gleamed 
a  pale  flickering  light  upon  the  topmast  head :  it  seemed 
to  burn  unmoved  by  the  contending  gusts  around  it,— -in 
a  moment  it  shifted  to  the  fore-topnjast — then  darted  back 
to  its  old  position,  having  in  its  rapid  flight  touched  the 
iron  ring  at  the  mainyard-arm ;  the  undisturbed  serenity 
of  the  flame,  the  striking  contrast  it  afforded  to  the  8ur« 
rounding  darkness,  coupled  with  the  sad  time  at  which 
they  beheld  it,  rendered  this  natural  phenomenon  deeply 
interesting,  if  not  positively  awful. 

Out  of  her  cabin,  and  out  of  her  bed,  was  dragged  the 
half  lifeless  Fanny,  by  her  husband,  contrary  to  her  incli- 
nation, and  in  opposition  to  her  earnest  prayers,  to  look 
on  this ;  his  Excellency  carried  his  pointy  as  he  was  wont 
to  do — and  called  to  Welsted  to  support  her  Ladphip  as 
she  stood  on  the  companion  ladder,  in  obedience  to  his 
Excellency's  command. 

In  the  horrors  of  this  night,  in  the  midst  of  himcaoei 
and  tempests,  now  Ufted  to  the  mountain's  top,  now  buried 
in  the  fattiomless  valley  of  waters  below,  the  ill-foted  Fumy 
leaned  once  more  for  supiport  upon  the  companion  of  her 
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youthy  the  beloved  of  her  heart ;  again  did  she  experience 
the  gentle  solicitude  which  ever  marked  his  conduct  to- 
^wcurds  her;  again  did  she  feel  the  pressure  of  that  hand 
-which  she  had  so  often  clasped  in  friendship  and  afifection ; 
he  spoke  soothingly  to  her,  and  though  the  words  he  ut- 
tered were  lost  to  her  ear  in  the  general  din,  she  felt  his 
breath  upon  her  cheek — ^her  feelings  overcame  her — she 
fainted  in  his  arms — in  the  arms  of  Welsted,  who  thus  was 
driven  y  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  to  carry  her  into 
her  cabin.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  such  a  time,  trifling  as  they  may  seem  to  lands- 
men, will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  ever  been 
partakers  of  them.---She  was  at  length,  however,  safely 
placed  on  her  couch,  although  insensible  to  every  thing 
around  her. 

*^  She  b  a  bad  passenger  in  a  storm,  Mr.  Welsted,"  said 
his  Excellency. 

A  storm,  indeed ! — not  the  wild  roarings  of  the  mighty 
waters,  not  the  rude  elemental  strife,  at  whose  mercy  she 
was,  not  the  forked  lightning  that  glared,  nor  the  pealing 
thunder  that  roared  over  their  heads,  was  half  so  potent  as 
the  storm  that  agitated  her  own  mind — there  raged  the 
dreadful  conflict  of  passion  with  principle. 

As  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
ship,  then  almost  a  wreck,  was  evident,  the  master  gave 
orders  to  commence  lightening  her ;  all  hands  were  turned 
up;  the  bulk-heads  forward  were  knocked  down,  and 
every  one  set  to  work  to  heave  cargo  overboard ;  the  diffi* 
culty  of  getting  at  it,  as  she  was  then  rolling  and  pitching, 
was  great ;  but,  after  half  an  hour,  a  chain  of  hands  was 
formed  aft ;  and  bales,  and  chests,  and  barrels,  and  cases, 
were  promiscuously  hoisted  upon  deck,  where  the  foam** 
ing  waves  took  them,  and  swept  them  into  the  bosom  of 
the  deep. 

All  exertions,  however,  appeared  unavailing,  and  though 
the  day  had  been  expend^  in  alternately  heaving  over- 
board and  pumpiug,  the  ship  laboured  just  as  much,  the 
leaks  continued  to  gain,  the  men  grew  fainter,,  and  the 
^torm,  if  possible,  increased ; — Birdi  flocked  fiur  shelter  to 
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the  rigging,  and  the  bravest  sailor  there,  held  on,  and 
trembled. 

At  eight  at  night,  without  consulting  or  communing 
with  a  human  being,  the  master  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
wear  ship,  conscious  as  he  was,  that  the  experiment  was 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  would  in  all  probability  be 
fatal ;  having  made  all  ready,  he  gave  the  word,  and  in  a 
momentary  lull,  she  went  about,  without  straining  a  roi)e- 
yarn.  Hope  beamed  on  his  mind  then ;  those  who  knew 
not  his  thoughts  felt  increased  apprehensions ;  for,  after 
wearing,  she  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  rolling  gunnel 
under ;  no  sail  set,  for  none  could  stand  the  weather ;  the 
small  one,  used  to  bring  her  round,  was  blown  into  ribands 
from  the  stay;  till  just  at  midnight,  a  crash  on  deck  an- 
nounced the  main-mast  gone;  at  one  blow,  like  the 
stricken  deer,  she  fell  toppling  with  her  yards  and  top- 
mast over  the  starboard  side ;  she  went  about  ten  feet 
above  the  deck,  j ust  above  the  mizen-stay ;  and  the  mizen- 
mast  itself  trembled  like  a  reed,  as  Welsted  clung  to  it,  to 
watch  the  work  of  havoc  going  on  above. 

It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter :  the  noise  was  inconceiv- 
able, the  night  inky  black,  the  waves  were  dashing  over 
everv  part  of  the  vessel ;  the  women  battened  down  for- 
ward, were  screaming  for  mercy ;  their  cries  were  Yningled 
with  the  clashing  of  axes  cutting  away  the  rigging,  by  the 
gleaming  light  of  lanterns,  disposed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous points ;  the  stern  bawling  of  those  in  command 
were  heard  through  the  tumult,  with  the  faint  replies  of 
others  who  were  in  the  main-chains,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stupendous  waves,  endeavouring  to  clear  the  ship  of  wreck ; 
for  the  mast  clung  as  it  were  to  the  quarter,  and  the 
counter  beat  so  heavily  upon  the  main-top,  which  lay  close 
beneath  it,  that  every  moment  they  expected  she  would  be 
stove  in. 

At  this  instant,  three  following  seas  again  swept  her  fore 
and  aft,  and  a  shriek  of  horror,  which  overtopped  the 
bowlings  of  the  tempest  itself,  announced  some  dreadful 
calamity.  All  those  who  were  forward  were  washed  at 
one  *«  fell  swoop"  from  off  the  bows,  and  plunged  into  in- 
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eritable  destruction.  Even  Fanny  was  conscious  of  the 
increase  of  noise,  and  of  a  change  of  motion  in  the  ship  i 
she  rushed  from  her  cahin,  and  caught  the  arm  of  her  hus* 
bandy  who  was  holding  on  by  the  top  of  the  companioi^* 
ladder,  encouraging  by  his  presence  the  hardy  sailors  ift 
their  duty. 

"  Sir  Frederick,"  said  she,  "  what  is  it?— let  me—" 

**  Nothing,  ma*am,  nothing !"  said  the  General^  harshl  j 
and  angrily  ;  ^'go  to  bed,  I^y  Brashleigh;  there  is  no 
danger,  ma'am — all  will  be  well  soon." 

Another  following  sea  struck  her — and  another— it  wat 
the  last ! — the  dead  lights  were  shivered  into  splinters— 
the  stem-frame  itself  yielded  to  the  shock — ^the  water  de- 
luged the  decks  below,  and  carrying  every  thing  before  it, 
burst  upwards  through  the  deck  itself,  driving  those  who 
were  on  the  companion  forward. 

Fanny  was  caught,  as  she  was  whirled  forward,  by  Wel- 
sted,  who  seized  firmly  hold  of  the  binnacle,  which  broke 
away  from  its  cleets ;  Sir  Frederick  was  hurried  onward  in 
the  mass  of  waters,  and  the  master  of  the  ship,  havipg  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  too  clearly  indicative  that  all  was 
over,  was  seen  endeavouring  for  a  moment  to  "  hold  on" 
by  the  foremast,  but  in  another  instant  the  overwhelmed 
ungovernable  ship  met  a  tremendous  coming  wave,  and 
rose  not  to  meet  it — unresisted  and  unopposed  the  huge 
mountain  burst  directly  upon  her;  the  contending  sea 
rushing  forward  from  the  stern,  met  the  advancing  torrent; 
the  ship  plunged  forward  for  a  moment,  as  if  struggling 
with  destruction,  but  the  effort  was  vain,  and  forging 
ahead,  she  sank  at  once  into  the  fathomless  deep. 

Welsted,  who  had  never  let  go  his  precious  charge,  dur- 
ing the  important  period  in  which  all  this  was  transacting^ 
had  lashed  his  beloved  to  the  bianacle;  himself  holding  oa 
firmly,  and  when  the  whirl  of  waters,  in  which  the  ship 
seemed  to  suck  down  every  thing  around  it,  had  a  little 
subsided,  he  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  his  situation  ;  the 
binnacle  floated  beyond  the  confines  of  the  horrid  abyss, 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  mountainous  waves  still  floated 
the  fond  devoted  pair. 

The  power  of  endurance  with  which  humanity  is  gifted 
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is  Imrdly  credible  to  those  who  have  not  suffered ;  here 
was  the  delicate  Lady  Brashleigh,  nurtured  with  the 
fondest  care,  and  couched  on  downy  beds,  the  evening 
breeze  itself  too  rude  to  blow  upon  her,  exposed  to  the 
tempestuous  wind  and  constant  drenching  of  a  raging  sea 
through  a  night  of  awful  misery.  She  was  unconscious  of. 
her  situation  ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  care  and  toil 
that  Welsted  could  sustain  her  in  a  position  which  alone 
secured  her  from  almost  entire  immersion  in  the  wares. 
The  sickening  and  dreadful  sameness  of  mounting  rapidly 
on  one  high  billow,  followed  by  the  dreadful  and  impetuous 
fall  from  it,  only  to  rise  upon  another,  and  that  perhaps 
the  last,  had  worn  her  out,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at 
the  time,  she  was  even  conscious  whose  arm  it  was,  that 
held  her  in  safety,  or  upon  whose  bosom  her  aching  head 
reclined. 

The  day  had  just  begun  to  dawn,  when  the  sound  of  a 
gun,  deadened  by  the  storm,  as  if  it  were  muffled,  broke, 
upon  Welsted's  ear.  He  raised  himself  to  look,  but  could 
see  nothing  except  water — water — water  !  He  thought  he 
had  been  deceived — he  spoke  to  Fanny — she  answered, 
but  evidently  unconscious  of  her  situation.  Again  the 
sound  struck  him;  and  the  day  brightening  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  he  mounted  on  the  edge  of  a  high-rolling  wave, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  vessel  near  them. 

It  was  a  sloop  of  war  returning  to  the  Cape  from  India. 

The  doubt,  the  danger,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  situa- 
tion now  arose  from  the  minuteness  of  the  object  upon 
which  they  floated,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  ren- 
dering them  aid  even  if  they  were  discovered,  in  so  tem- 
pestuous a  sea ;  but  it  was  doomed  to  be  otherwise.  The 
man-of-war  had  been  the  distressed  merchantman  on 
the  preceding  night,  and  missing  her  in  the  morning,  when 
it  was  evident  she  could  not  have  outsailed  her,  the  guns 
were  fired  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  those  who  might 
be  (as  indeed  Fanny  and  Welsted  were)  still  survivors  of 
the  fatal  catastrophe  which  the  captain  of  the  brig  con- 
cluded had  occurred. 

It  was  certain,  by  the  increased  loudness  of  the  report 
^f  the  next  gun  heard,  that  the  veesel  was  nearing  them. 
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Welsted  waved,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  shawl  in  which 
Fanny  had  been  enveloped,  and  which  he  diseng-aged 
from  her  for  the  purpose :  but  it  was  almost  hopeless  to 
expect  so  small  an  object  to  attract  the  eye  through  such 
h  space  or  at  such  a  distance.  It  was  not  seen  ;  yet  Pro- 
vidence guided  the  brig  towards  the  place  where  the  un- 
happy creatures  still  existed ;  they  were  actually  caught 
sight  of — the  weather  was  somewhat  more  moderate — the 
gallant  bark  ploughed  the  foaming  waves,  and  neared  the 
sufferers. 

Now  was  the  difficult  part  of  the  task  to  do ;  no  boat 
could  live ;  and  even  if  a  rope  could  be  thrown  to  Welsted, 
in  all  probability  the  moment  the  floating  wreck  came  in 
contact  with  the  larger  object,  it  would  be  dashed  to 
atoms  along  with  those  upon  it.  The  brig  got  to  wind- 
ward, and  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  at  length  the  rope 
was  hove  towards  Francis — he  caught  it — every  eye  now 
beamed— every  heart  beat.  "  Stand  by  !*'  was  the  word. 
— ''  Fend  off !— Fend  off  !*'— "  easy  !"— "  now  !"— 
"  now  !"— "  now  !" 

The  moment  came  ;  the  wreck  touched  the  quarter  of 
the  brig; — four  or  five  good  men,  and  true  boatswain's 
mates  and  captains  of  tops,  were  ready  in  the  main  chains 
to  seize  it — the  grasp  was  firm — the  hold  was  certain— 
— the  rope  was  aboard — all  was  right, — "  Ease  off!" — 
"  Ease  off!"  was  the  cry.  "  Avast!" — *'  avast  there!" 
sounded  at  the  gangway.  Fanny  was  safe  on  deck — ^the 
brig  gave  a  sudden  heel  to  windward — the  wreck  rose 
sharply  under  the  chains,  and  Welsted  received  a  mortal 
blow  on  his  head  at  the  instant  of  Fanny's  preservation. 

She  was  senseless.  She  heard  not  his  death-scream — 
it  was  momentary — lost  in  the  gush  and  rush  of  waters — 
he  was  seen  but  for  an  instant.  In  his  agony  he  raised  his 
hands,  and  a  huge  wave  bursting  over  him,  buried  him  in 
its  black  and  relentless  bosom 


It  is  now  some  time  since  I  saw  the  widowed  Lady 
Brashleigh ;  she  resides  in  a  small  picturesque  cottage  in 
Devonshire ;  her  life  is  one  continued  round  of  persever- 
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iog  piety  and  charity :  the  poor  of  the  yillage  in  which  alie 
lives  bless  her  name ;  and  the  aged  and  £e  sick  find  in 
her,  the  prop  of  their  declining  years,  the  ministering  comr 
forter  of  their  afflictions ! 

In  the  excellent  family  of  Lord  Famborough  she  passes 
much  of  her  time  during  their  residence  in  the  west  of 
England.  Her  sole  consolation  is  derived  from  conyersa- 
tk)ns  of  which  her  lost  Welsted  is  the  subject;  and  the 
affection  which  his  Lordship's  family  so  unequivocally 
express  for  him,  and  the  grateful  recollection,  which  they 
cherish  of  his  merits  and  his  virtues,  sooth  her  wounded 
spirit. 

I  confess,  afLer  having  heard  the  story  of  her  sorrows,  I 
felt  surprised  that  she  should  survive  them ;  but  the  fond, 
faithful  servant  who  knew  her  as  a  child,  and  who  had  left 
her  native  village  (that  in  which  I  Fannjf  first  saw  light), 
at  her  young  mistress's  desire,  to  live  mth  and  serve  her ; 
told  me  that  her  Lady  seldom  wept;  at  least  before  wit- 
nesses :  much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  solitude  and  prayer, 
for  she  was  a  Christian,  and  looked  forward  to  a  world  to 
come,  as  the  certain  resting-place  from  all  earthly  afflic- 
tions. "  And,  Sir,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  my  Lady  is 
right ;  we  should  all  have  faith,  and  bear  up  against  mis- 
fortune ;  for  the  proverb  says  "  That  which  cannot  be 

CURED,  MUST  BE  ENDURED.'" 


THE  END. 
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